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PREFACE 


This  book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
students  who  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics.  In  many 
instances  results  of  recent  researches  are  described,  ih' 
connection  with  important  laws  which  they  elucidate^  The 
mathematical  investigations  have,  in  all  cases,  been  rendered  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  have  been  developed  so  as  to  direct 
attention  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  subject.  No  knowledge 
of  the  Calculus  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A 
number  of  illustrative  experiments  which  may  readily  be 
performed  are  fully  described,  and  numerous  questions,  mostly 
selected  from  public  examination  papers,  are  appended. 

The  first  ten  chapters  are  devoted  to  Geometrical  Optics, 
i,e,y  to  explaining  the  consequences  of  the  laws  of  Reflection 
and  Refraction  of  Light.  Some  of  the  most  important  optical 
instruments,  including  the  eye,  are  dealt  with.  Points  which 
commonly  present  difficulties  to  students,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  method  of  achromatising  an  eye-piece,  are  explained  in 
considerable  detail. 

The  remaining  ten  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light.  While  ample  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  subject,  full  explanations  are 
also  given  of  many  points  not  usually  dealt  with  in  books  of 
similar  scope ;  as  instances,  the  investigation  of  the  velocity  of 
transverse  waves  in  an  elastic  solid,  and  Sellmeier's  Theory  of 
Dispersion,  may  be  mentioned.     The  importance  of  the  results 
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obtained  will,  I  believe,  justify  the  inclusion  of  these  researches, 
the  more  so  as  the  reasoning  used  can  be  easily  followed  by  the 
average  student  I  regret  greatly  that  the  limited  space  at  my 
disposal  has  prevented  me  from  including  a  simplified  account 
of  that  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  all  optical  theories — 
Maxwell's  Electro- Magnetic  Theory  of  Light. 

Of  the  306  figures  used  to  illustrate  the  text,  most  of  the  line 
diagrams  have  been  reproduced  from  original  drawings.  My 
indebtedness  to  original  memoirs  is  acknowledged  in  the 
text ;  I  must,  however,  here  return  my  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Croft,  M.  A.,  yi^ho  has  placed  his  valuable  collection  of  Diffraction 
and  Polarisation  photographs  at  my  disposal ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Butler,  A.R.C.SC.,  who  has  provided  me  with  several  interesting 
spectrum  phonographs.  Finally,  my  best  thinks  we  due  to 
Sir  Richard  Gregory,  and  Mr.  At  T,  Simmons,  B.Sc.,  for  their 
, courteous  assistance  and  advice  while  the  sheets  have  been 
passing  through  the  press. 

EDWIN  EDSER, 
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LIGHT    FOR    STUDENTS 

CHAPTER  I 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT 

Introductory. — Our  knowledge  of   the    external   world    is 

derived,  primarily,  from  the  mental  examination  and  comparison 

of  sense  impressions.     Our  most  trustworthy  impressions  are 

obtained,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  from  the  actual  contact  of 

external  objects  with  parts  of  the  human  body.     Scarcely  less 

important  to  us,  though  more  frequently  vitiated  by  illusions, 

are  the  impressions  obtained  through  the  visual  sense,  or  sense 

of  sight.     In  this  case  there  is  no  obvious   connecting  link 

between  the  object  seen  and  the   person  who  sees  it.     On 

covering  our  eyes  we  can  no  longer  see  anything,  so  that  the 

eye  is  obviously  the  organ  of  sight.     But  in  what  manner  can  a 

distant  object  affect  the  eye  so  as  to  produce  a  visual  impression  ? 

This  question  has  occupied  the  minds  of  many  of  the  greatest 

thinkers  since  the  earliest  times   recorded   in   history ;  it  has 

been  answered,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  only  during  the  last 

century,  and  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  points  which 

require  explanation.    But  from  the  earliest  times  the  need  has 

been  felt  of  postulating  some  agency  by  means  of  which  the 

object  seen  influences  the  eye  which  sees  it ;  this  agency  is 

termed  light.     Thus  we  do  not  directly  observe  the  existence 

of  light,  but  infer  this  in  order  to  explain  >the  formation  of 

visual   impressions.     Consequently,   the   statement  sometimes 

made,  that  we  do  not  see  objects,  but  the  iight  which  proceeds 

from  them  to  the  eye,  is  inaccurate. 
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The  ancients  supposed  light  to  be  something  which  proceeded  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  object  seen.  If  we  try  to  attach  any 
definite  meaning  to  such  a  supposition,  we  must  think  of  light  as  re- 
sembling tentacles  stretching  from  the  eye  to  surrounding  objects.  Such 
a  theory  has  scarcely  anything  in  its  favour.  It  is  more  logical  and 
more  natural  to  think  of  light  as  something  which  proceeds  from  the 
object  seen  and  affects  the  eye  which  it  reaches.  The  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  this  "  something  "  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  ensuing 
pages. 

As  we  infer  that  visual  sense  impressions  are  produced  by  an 
agency  called  light,  so  we  infer  that  the  total  absence  of  visual 
sense  impressions,  at  any  rate  when  the  eye  is  healthy,  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  light  from  the  eye.  In  other  words,  the  condition 
which  we  term  darkness  is  due  to  the  absence  of  light.  In  a  room, 
the  windows  of  which  are  carefully  closed  by  shutters,  certain 
objects — such  as  a  candle-ilame,  a  glow-worm,  or  a  patch  of 
luminous  paint  which  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight — will  be 
more  or  less  visible  ;  such  objects  are  said  to  emit  light,  or  to 
be  self-lnminonf.  A  candle-flame  will  not  only  itself  be  visible 
when  introduced  into  a  dark  room,  but  will  render  the  walls  and 
furniture  of  the  room  visible  also.  Since,  in  the  absence  of  the 
candle,  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room  could  not  be  seen, 
the  latter  are  not  self-luminous  ;  when  seen,  they  are  rendered 
visible  by  light  derived  from  some  self-luminous  body.  Thus, 
we  infer  that  light  from  the  candle-flame  not  only  reaches  the 
eye  directly,  but  some  of  it  falls  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  is 
thence  thrown  back  so  as  to  reach  the  eye. 

Bectilineax  Path  of  Light.— A  minute  object,  held  between 
the  eye  and  a  very  small  source  of  light,  renders  the  latter 
invisible.  It  therefore  intercepts  the  light  from  the  source 
which  would  otherwise  have  reached  the  eye.  From  this  we 
infer  that  light  does  not  appreciably  bend  round  an  obstacle^  or, 
in  other  words,  light  traveli  in  straight  lines.  As  we  shall  see, 
this  is  only  true  when  the  path  of  the  light  is  in  a  uniform 
medium  ;  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another  (as, 
for  instance,  from  air  to  water),  the  light  which  enters  the 
second  medium  does  not  generally  travel  along  a  continuation 
of  the  straight  line  which  formed  its  previous  path.  Further, 
under  certain  conditions,  light  does  to  a  very  smcdl  extent  bend 
round  an  obstacle  ;  the  results  of  this  bending  will  be  fully 
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considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  need  not  concern  us  at 

The  temi  ray  is  applied  to  the  rectilinear  path  along  which 
light  travels,  in  any  direction,  from  a  point  in  a  luminous 
object.  If  the  object  emits  light  in  all  directions,  then  any 
straight  line  from  a  point  of  the  object  constitutes  a  ray.  A 
coUectien-of-xays,  proceeding  from  or  toward  a  point  isteimcd 
a  i«iuiU.'  Thus  each  point  of  a  luminous  object  gives  rise  to  a 
number  "of  pencils  of  light  When  the  light  proceeds  frotH  a 
point,  the  pencil  is  termed  divergent ;  when  toward  a  point, 
convergent.  When  a  pencil  diverges  from,  or  converges 
toward,  a  point  at  a  great  distance  from  the  observer,  the 
component  rays  will  be  approximately  parallel,  and  the 
approximation  to  parallelism  increases  with  the  distance  of 
the  point  from  the  observer.  We  may  say  that  rayi  sonverging 
towardj  or  diTtiging  from,  a  point  at  an  Infinite  diitoniw,  fnrni  a 
paralUI  pencil.  As  an  instance,  light  rays,  reaching  the  earth 
from  a  star,  are  sensibly  parallel. 

A  collection  of  rays,  proceeding  from  various  parts  of  a 
luminous  object,  is  termed  a  beam  of  light.     Thus,  sunlight, 
when  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  small  orifice, 
forms  a  sunbeam.    The  path  of  a  sunbeam  in  the  air  is  often 
made    visible    by   the 
light    thrown    off,    or 
scattered,  from   small 
particles    of    floating 
dust,  &c.    The  beam 
itself  is,  of  course,  in- 

ShadowB.  —  Let    S 

(Fig.   1)    be    a    small 
source    of    light,    ap- 
proximating to  a  geo-  F^  ..-Fomiationof  a  Shad™  C<™. 
metrical  point,  whilst 

K  is  an  obstacle  which  intercepts  the  light  which  falls  on  it. 
Since  the  light  rays  which  fall  on  K  are  intercepted,  whilst  those 
which  just  pass  it  are  not  appreciably  bent  or  modified,  it  follows 

'  Lalin,  ftnidUlnm,  a  painter's  brusb.  The  sioiilsrity  between  light  rays  con 
i«pDg  towud  a  poini,  ind  the  coaver^ng  hairs  of  a  pointed  brush,  ie  sufficienily 
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that  a  shadow  cone  extends  away  from  K,  and  a  point  within  this 
cone  receives  no  light  from  S.  A  screen  held  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  shadow  cone  will  show  a  well-defined  shadow  of 
,  the .  obstacle.  Very  sharp  shadows  of  objects  are  thrown  by 
the  light  from  a  naked  arc  lamp. 

When  the  source  of  light  is  large  in  comparison  with  its 

distance  from  the  obstacle,  the  light  from  each  point>of  the 

source  throws  a  separate  shadow  cone  from  the  obstacle,  and  it 

is  only  the  space  common  to  all  of  these  shadow  cones  which  is 

free  from  light.     Fig.  2  gives  the  sections  of  the  shadow  cones 

thrown  from  a  sphere,  B,  by  the  light  from  opposite  points  of  an 

extended  source,  A. 

The    conical    space 

BS  receives  no  light 

from  any  part  of  A  ; 

any    point    in    the 

shaded    portion    of 

the    figure   receives 

light     from      some 

a  parts  of  A  but  not 

Fig.  I.— FomulLon  of  Umbral  and  Penumbia]  Cones.       from   Others.      A 

screen,  mn,  placed 
between  B  and  S,  will  show  a  perfectly  black  central  portion, 
called  the  nmbra,  surrounded  by  an  area  partially  in  shadow, 
called  the  pennmbra.  if  the  screen  is  placed  beyond  the  apex  S 
of  the  umbral  cone,  the  shadow  will  only  show  a  penumbra. 
A  shadow  thrown  by  an  ordinary  lamp  or  gas  flame  generally 
shows  a  penumbra,  with  or  without  an  umbra.  The  light  from 
the  sun  throws  umbral  and  penumbral  cones  from  the  moon, 
and  when  a  point  on  the  earth  passes  into  either  of  these, 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurs.  When  the  point  on  the  earth  is 
within  the  penumbral  cone,  the  eclipse  is  partial,  and  part  of 
the  sun  is  seen.  When  the  point  on  the  earth  passes  into 
the  umbral  cone,  the  eclipse  is  /o/a/,  and  the  whole  of  the  sun 
is  obscured. 

The  sun  also  throws  a  shadow  cone  from  the  earth,  and  wheri 
the  moon  moves  into  this  it  becomes  eclipsed.  As  the  earth 
rotates,  a  point  on  its  surface  is  exposed  to  the  light  from 
the  sun  during  the  day,  and  withdrawn  into  the  shadow  cone  at 
the  advent  of  night. 
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The  Pin-hol«  Camera.— Let  AB  (Fig.  3)  represent  a 
luminous  object,  placed  in  front  of  a  small  aperture,  C,  pierced 
in  one  side  of  an  otherwise  closed  chamber.  Since  the  light 
rays  divei^ng  from  points  of  AB  are  rectilinear,  a  cone  of  rays 
of  small  vertical  angle  • 

will  pass  through  C 
from  each  point  of  AB. 
Let  the  side  of  the 
chamber  remole  from 
C  be  covered  by  a 
white  screen.  Then 
each  cone  of  rays  illu- 
minates a  small  spot 
.  on  the  screen,  and  if 
the  aperture  C  is  very  P'=-  s-Pioirai* CanKra. 

small,  each    of    these 

illuminated  spots  approximates,  in  dimensions,  to  a  point. 
Thus,  for  each  point  of  AB  there  will  be  a  corresponding  bright 
point  on  the  screen  ;  in  other  words,  a  luminous  image,  A'B', 
corresponding  to  the  object  AB,  will  be  formed  on  the  screen. 
From  Fig.  3  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  image  differs  from  the 
object  in  being  inverted.  Further,  if  DC  =  u,  whilst  CE  =  v, 
then— 

A'B'/AB  =  v/u. 
Thus,  the  image  can  be  made  as  lai^  as  we  please  by  increa^ng  v,  or 
dedeasiiig  u.  As  we  decrease  u,  the  pencil  of  lays  from  a  point  on 
the  object  becomes  more  dive^nt,  so  that  a  latter  area  on  the  screen  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  from  a  particular  point  of  (he  object.  This 
produces  a  blurring  of  the  image.  It  would  at  first  sight  appear  tliat 
increasing  v  should  also  increase  the  blurring  of  the  image  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  definition  of  the  image  inereases  with  v,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  subsequently  decreases.  Decreasing  the  sire  of  the  aperture 
increases  the  definition  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  if  the  aperture  be 
diminished  beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  depending  on  the  values  of  « 
and  V,  the  definition  of  the  image  decreases.  These  results,  as  we 
shall  find,  admit  of  a  ready  explanation  in  terms  of  the  Wave  Theoiy  of 
Light. 

The  form  t^  the  image  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  aperture. 
The  latter  merely  influences  the  shape  of  the  individual  bright  spots 
on  the  screen,  corresponding  to  difFeient  points  on  the  luminous  object. 
When  sunlight  Stllslturough  the  interstices  between  the  leaves  ofa  dense 
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forest,  it  paints  oval  br^ht  spots  on  the  ground.  Each  bright  spot 
is  an  image  of  the  sun,  and  would  be  circular  if  the  sun  were  exactly 
overhead. 

If  the  image  A'B'  is  formed  on  the  sensitive  film  of  a  phot(^raphic 
pkte,  a  permanent  image  will  be  formed  on  the  plate  after  development. 
The  use  of  a  pin-hole  camera  strongly  recommends  itself  for  the  photo- 
graphy of  buildings,  since  the  image  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  object, 
while  a  lens,  unless  this  is  specially  designed  for  the  photography  trf 
buildings,  generally  produces  a  distorted  image.  The  only  disadvantage 
of  Ihe-pin-hole  camera  lies  in  the  protracted  exposure  reijuired. 

Transparency  and  Opacity— Matenal  substances  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  through  which  light  can 
pass,  which  are  termed  tranapBreiit ;  and  those  which  intercept 
the  light  which  falls  on  them,  which  are  tentied  opkqua.  Some  . 
substances  are  penetrable,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  light, 
but  an  object  cannot  be  seen  distinctly  through  them  ;  such 
substances  are  said  to  be  tmuInCBnt.  A  fog,  paraffin  wax,  and 
a  weak  solution  of  milk  and  water,  are  translucent  to  light. 
A  transparent  substance  may  be  rendered  translucent  by 
roughening  its  surface.  Ground  glass  forms  a  familiar  instance 
of  this  transfonnatiOD. 

No  substance  is  either  absolutely  transparent,  or  absolutely  opaque. 
Air,  water,  and  glass  intercept  some  light,  while  thin  layers  of  metal 
transmit  a  certain  amount  of  light. 

Beflection,— When  a  narrow  pencil  of  light  falls  on  a  smooth 
polished  surfoce,  another  pencil,  termed  the  reSeotad  p«Batl,  is 
thrown  off  from  the  point  of  inci- 
dence.    The  laws  of  reflection  have 
been  known  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows.     Let   IC  (Fig.  4)  be  a  ray 
of   light    incident   on   a   reflecting 
surface   at  C.     Draw   the   straight 
line  CN  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
flecting surface  at  C  ;   this  line   is 
Fic. .  — incideni  and  Refltcied       termed  the  nonual  to  the   surface 
Rayi.  '  at  C.    Then,  tli»  raflantad  nj  CR 

lies  in  tbe  plana  aontaiain^  the  in- 
cident nj  IC  and  the  nonital  to  ths  lurTaoe  at  C. 

Further,  the  ineident  ud  reflected  raji  ua  eqiullT  UoUned  to 
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thi  nonul,  and  lia  on  opposite  lidM  of  it>  The  angU  of  lnflida|iM, 
/,  is  the  angle  NCL  The  uglo of  taflMUon,  r, is  the  angle  NCR. 
From  the  above  law — 


The  above  laws  apply  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  any  perfectly 
(mooth  surface,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  or  the  nature  of  the  mediam 
which  it  bounds.  If  the  surface  is  curved,  we  may  divide  it  into  very 
small  elements  of  area  (which  will  be  approximately  plane),  and  draw 
(be  normals  to  these  elements.  Light  will  then  be  reflected  from  each 
element  accordii^  to  the  above  Uw. 

Some  substances,  such  as  polished  silver,  reflect  nearly  all  (i.e.  more 
than  90  per  cent.)  of  the  light  which  fiills  on  them.  These  substances 
are  said  to  be  good  reflectois.  Light  is  also  reflected,  though  in  smaller 
.  proportion,  ^m  the  smooth  surfaces  of  transparent  media.  About 
4  per  cent,  of  the  light,  incident  at  a.  small  ai^le  on  a  glass  sar&ce,  is 
reflected.  When  light  is  incident  similarly  on  the  surfiwe  of  water 
about  17  per  cent,  of  it  is  reflected. 

When  light  is  incident  on  a  rough  suiiace  (such  as  that  of 
ground  glass),  the  above  laws  of  reflectiot)  do  not  hold  good. 
A  narrow  parallel  pencil  of  light  does  not  give  rise  to  a  parallel 
pencil,  but  to  a  system  of  rays  diverging  from  the  point  of 
incidence.  The  reflection  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  diffnun. 
The  surface  of  a  piece  of  while  unglazed  paper  reflects  light 
diffiisively.  A  certain  amount  of  light  is  reflected  regularly  {i.e. 
according  to  the  laws  explained  above)  from  the  surface  of  white, 
glazed  paper. 

Refraction.— When  a  lay  of 
light  is  incident  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  transparent  medium, 
a  reflected  ray  is  not  alone  formed. 
A  secopd  ray  starts  from  the  point 
of  incidence  and  traverses  the 
transparent  medium  ;  this  is  termed 
the  lafrMtod  ray.  The  direction  of 
the    refracted    ray    does    not,    in 

general,  agree  with  that  of  the  inci-       ficj.— incideniindRerraiied 
dent  ray,  but  there  is  a  definite  rela-  v^y*. 

tion  between  these  two  directions. 

Let  IC  (Fig.  5)  be  the  incident  ray,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper.     Let  this  ray  meet  the  surface  which  separates  two 
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difTi^rent  media  at  C.  If  the  surface  in  question  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  normal  CN  to  the  surface  at  C 
will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Produce  NC  to  N'.  Let  CR 
be  the  refracted  ray.  Then,  the  refracted  ray  CR  liei  in  the  plane 
containing  the  incident  ray  IC  and  the  normal  NCN'.  The  angle 
of  incidence  /(=  Z.NCI)  and  the  angle  of  refraction  r  (=  z.  N'CR) 
are  connected  by  the  relation- 
sin  i/sin  r=SL  constant  =  fi  (say). 

This  relation  is  generally  termed  Snell's  Law,  from  its  discoverer, 
Willebrod  Sneyius.  Snell's  law  applies  to  any  case  where  a  ray  of 
light  meets  the  interface  between  two  different  media,  provided  these 
media  possess  the  same  properties  in  all  directions.  It  therefore  applies 
to  refraction  at  the  interface  between  air  and  glass,  air  an€^  water,  water 
and  glass^  &c.  When  one  of  the  media  is  crystalline,  or  when  both  are 
crystalline,  the  law  of  refraction  becomes  more  complicated ;  considera- 
tion of  these  cases  may  be  postponed  for  the  present.  The  constant  /i 
is  termed  the  index  of  refraction ;  its  value  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  two  media  separated  by  the  refracting  surface.  When  the  light, 
before  meeting  the  surface,  has  been  travelling  in  a  vacuum,  the  con- 
stant fi  is  termed  the  refractive  index  of  the  transparent  medium  in 
which  the  refracted  ray  is  formed.  When  light  is  incident  in  air  on  a 
transparent  medium,  the  index  of  refraction  is  practically  the  same  as  if 
the  light  had  been  incident  in  a  vacuum  on  the  same  surface. 

When  fi  is  greater  than  unity,  it  follows  that  r  is  less  than  i,  and  the 
refracted  ray  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  which  is  smaller  than  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Thus,  considering  the  incident  and  refracted  rays 
as  parts  of  a  single  ray,  we  may  say  that  when  fi  >  i,  the  ray  is  de- 
flected at  the  point  of  incidence,  being  bent  toward  the  normal.  This 
deflection  generally  occurs  when  light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
medium ;  and  when  the  light  is  deflected  at  the  surface  of  separation  of 
two  media,  so  as  to  be  bent  toward  the  normal,  we  say  that  the  second 
medium  is  optically  denier  than  the  first,  whatever  the  mechanical 
densities  of  the  media  may  be.  Conversely,  when  light  is  deflected 
at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  so  as  to  be  bent  away  from 
the  normal,  the  index  of  refraction,  fi,  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  second 
medium  is  said  to  be  optically  rarer,  or  less  dense,  than  the  first. 

When  light  is  incident  in  a  vacuum  (or  in  air)  on  a  transparent  sur- 
face, it  is  nearly  always  deflected  toward  the  normal,  so  that  the  refractive 
indices  of  nearly  all  transparent  media  are  greater  than  unity.  Light 
can  penetrate  to  a  small  depth  into  a  metal,  and  in  this  case  it  is  some- 
times bent  away  from  the   normal  (in  the  case  of  sodium,  gold,  and 
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silver)  and  sometimes  toward  the  normal  (in  the  case  of  platinum  .and 
iron).  Thus,  the  refractive  indices  of  sodium,  gold,  and  silver  are  less 
than  unity,  whilst  those  of  platinum  and  iron  are  greater  than  unity. 

Inverse  S<liiare  Law. — Imagine  light  to  be  emitted  uniformly 
in  all  directions  from  a  small  source  approximating  in  dimensions 
to  a  point.  Then,  whatever  light  may  be,  it  is  clear  that,  unless 
it  can  accumulate  in  space,  the  quantity  emitted  per  second  by 
the  source  will  require  one  second  to  pass  through  each  of  a 
number  of  imaginary  spherical  surfaces,  with  centres  at  the 
source.  If  at  any  point  it  falls  normally  on  a  white  surface,  the 
illumination  of  the  surface  will  obviously  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  unit  area  during  one  second.  Hence, 
we  may  measure  the  illumination,  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
source,  by  the  amount  of  light  passing  per  second  through  unit 
area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  and  with  centre  at  the  source. 

Let  L  be  the  light  emitted  per  second  by  the  source.  Then, 
this  light  passes  per  second  through  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
of  radius  r,  />.  through  an  area  47rr^.  Hence,  the  light  passing 
per  second  through  unit  area  of  the  same  sphere  is  equal  to — 

L/4ir^. 

Thus,  the  illumination  at  a  given  diitance  from  a  small  eonrce  of 
light  if  inyeri ely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distanee. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  source  of  light  is  not  infinitely 
small.  We  may,  in  imagination,  divide  it  into  a  large  number 
of  elements,  each  indefinitely  small. 

The  resultant  illumination  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
ihe  illuminations  there,  due  to  the  various  elements.  The 
illumination  due  to  any  element  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  ;  and  a  point  beyond  a  certain  finite  distance 
from  the  source  will  be  practically  equidistant  from  all  of  the 
elements.  For  points  beyond  this  distance  the  resultant 
illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  an  infinitely  small  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  points  at  distances  from  the  source,  which  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  latter,  the  resultant 
illumination  is  practically  independent  of  the  distance. 

Comparing  Sources  of  Light.— Let  a  small  source  emit  light 
uniformly  in  all  directions,  the  rate  of  emission  being  equal  to 
Li.    The  amount  of  light  passing  per  second  through  unit  area, 
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placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  at  a  distance 
di  from  the  source,  is  equal  to  l^il^wd^. 

If  another  small  source  emits  light  at  the  rate  of  Lj,  the 
amount  of  light  passing  through  unit  area  at  a  distance  d^  from 
this  source,  is  equal  to  h^l^ird^. 

If  white  screens  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  rays  at 

distances  di  and  d^  from  the  respective  sources,  then  these 

screens  will  be  equally  illuminated,  and  will  appear  equally 

bright,  if — 

L,/4ir^3  =  l^4^d^^ 

•    ^=^"  (I) 

This  equation  holds  for  all  cases  in  which  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  sources  are  small  in  comparison  with  di  and 
d^^  It  gives  us  a  method  of  comparing  the  luminous  emis- 
sivities  of  two  sources  of  light.  The  comparison  of  luminous 
emissivities  is  termed  Photometry,  and  an  arrangement  for 
effecting  photometric  measurements  is  termed  a  Fliotometer. 
Some  of  the  best  known  photometers  will  now  be  described. 

Bouguer's  Pliotometer.--A  translucent  screen,  AB  (Fig.  6), 
made  from  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper,  is  mounted  in  a 

vertical  plane,  and  a  black- 
ened  opaque  screen,  CD, 
which  is  also  vertical,  is 
placed  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
so  that  its  edge,  C,  divides 
the  translucent  screen  into 
B  two  equal  portions.     Two 

Fig.  6.— Bouguer's  Photometer.  SOUrceS  of  light,  Lj  and  L2, 

are  placed  so  as  to  illumin- 
ate opposite  halves  of  the  screen  AB,  while  either  source  throws  a 
shadow  of  the  opaque  screen  CD  on  the  part  of  AB  illuminated 
by  the  other  source.  The  screen  is  viewed  from  E.  By  varying 
the  distances  of  Lj  and  Lg  from  the  screen,  the  two  shadows 
may  be  made  equally  bright  ;  the  ratio  of  luminous  emis- 
sivities of  the  two  sources  are  then  obtained  from  (i)  above, 
where  d^  and  d^  are  the  distances  of  the  sources  from  C.  Xh^ 
objection  to  this  form  of  photometer  is,  that  the  two  illuminated 
areas  are  not  actually  in  contact,  but  are  separated  by  a  black 
line,  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  screen  CD. 
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Bomford's  Photometer.— A  cylindrical  rod,  D  (Fig.  7),  such 
as  a  lead-pencil,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  vertical  screen,  AB. 
The  screen  may  be  a  sheet  of  unglazed  white  paper,  when  it 
should  be  viewed  from  the  right ; 
or  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  or 
ground  glass,  when   it   should 

be  viewed  from  the  left.    Two    Wl^/h^  D    ^ — -r::^=^-^^  •■• 
sources  of  light,  L^  and  L2,  are 
.  placed  to  the   right  of  AB  in    ^       ^**^^^==!^L 
such  positions  that  each  throws    \  ^ 

a  separate  shadow  of  D  on  the     B 

screen,  the  area  shaded  from        Fig.  7.— Rumford's  Photometer. 
one  source  being  illuminated  by 

the  other.  The  position  of  D  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  two  shadows  just  touch  each  other  without  over- 
lapping. By  varying  the  distances  of  the  two  sources  of  light 
from  the  screen,  the  two  shadows  can  be  made  equally  bright, 
when  equation  (i)  may  be  used.  By  the  aid  of  Rumford's 
Photometer  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  two  sources  of  light 
can  be  effected.  It  can  be  used  in  a  room  which  is  not  quite 
dark. 

Bunsen's  Grease-Spot  Photometer. — A  screen  is  made  from 
white  unglazed  paper,  a  small  area  of  which  has  been  greased 
to  render  it  translucent.  The  grease  spot  should  have  sharp 
edges,  and  is  preferably  given  the  form  of  a  star.  The  two 
sources  of  light  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  screen,  and 
their  distances  are  adjusted  until  the  grease  spot  and  the  rest 
of  the  screen  appear  equally  illuminated.  Observations  should 
be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  screen.  When  the  above  adjust- 
ments have  been  made,  equation  (i)  (p.  10)  can  be  applied, 
where  d^  and  d^  are  the  respective  distances  of  the  light  sources 
from  the  screen. 

The  theory  underlying  this  experiment  is  very  simple.  Let  l^  and  /j 
be  the  quantities  of  light  per  unit  area  falling  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
screen  from  the  sources  Lj  and  Lj  respectively.  When  unit  quantity  of 
light  falls  on  the  ungreased  paper,  let  a  fraction,  a,  be  diffusively  reflected, 
whilst  the  remainder  (i-a)  is  transmitted.  Let  ^  and  (i-^)  be  the 
fractions  of  unit  quantity  of  light  diffusively  reflected  and  transmitted 
per  unit  area  of  the  grease  spot.  Then,  if  the  screen  is  viewed  from  the 
side  on  which  the  source  L^  lies,  the  light  reaching  the  eye  from  unit 
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^  '  ■  •  ■■ 

area  of  the  ungreased  paper  is  proportional  to  {/la  +  l^i  -a)},  while  that 
from  unit  area  of  the  grease  spot  is  proportional  to  Vi^  +  ^J^i-^)], 
When  the  grease  spot  and  the  surrounding  paper  appear  equally 
bright — 

/ifl  +  4(1  -  a)  =  lj6  +  /gC^  -  ^)« 
. • .  /i{a -  d)  =  lJii-6-i-{-a)  =  lj,a - 6), 

Since  a  -  ^  is  not  equal  to  zero,  we  may  divide  through  by  this  quantity, 
when  we  obtain — 

/i  =  4. 

.     Li   _  La 

Joly's  Photometer. — A  screen  is  formed  from  two  similar 
plane  parallel  slabs  of  paraffin  wax,  placed  face  to  face  with  a 
sheet  of  polished  tinfoil  interposed  between  them.  The  screen 
is  placed  between  the  sources  of  light,  so  that  each  slab  is  illu- 
minated only  by  one  source.  The  light  is  scattered  as  it  traverses 
the  wax,  both  before  and  after  reflection  from  the  tinfoil  ;  con- 
sequently, when  viewed  sideways,  the  slabs  appear  bright,  like 
the  upper  part  of  the  wax  of  a  lighted  candle.  The  positions  of 
the  sources  are  adjusted  till  the  two  slabs  appear  equally  bright. 

Light  Standards. — Since  we  have  means  of  accurately  com- 
paring the  luminous  emissivities  of  different  sources  of  light,  it 
becomes  important  to  select  some  standard  source,  the  luminous 
emissivity  of  which  may  be  taken  as  a  unit.  The  conditions 
which  such  a  standard  should  fulfil  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Its  luminous  emissivity  should  be  constant  under  the  conditions 
usually  attending  photometric  comparisons  ;  or,  if  variation  occurs, 
corrections  should  be  applicable  so  as  to  reduce  all  observations  to 
standard  conditions. 

2.  The  standard  source  should  have  the  same  luminous  emissivity 
when  set  up  independently  by  different  observers,  provided  that  certain 
specified  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Few  light  standards  fulfil  these  conditions,  even  approxi- 
mately, while  some  make  hardly  any  pretence  to  fulfilling  them. 
Some  of  the  most  generally  known  standards  will  now  be 
described. 

The  British  Standard  Candle.— This  is  a  sperm  candle, 
weighing  six  to  the  pound,  and  burning  120  grains  per  hour. 
The  brightness  of  a  candle-flame  depends  on  the  length  and 
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shape  of  the  wick  (so  that  "snuffing"  produces  a  considerable 

variation),  the  height  of  the  flame,  and  even  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  the  amount  of  carbon- dioxide  and  water  vapoifr 
present.  The  luminous  emissivitj'  of  the  British  standard 
candle  varies  by  about  20  per  cent.  . 

By  ihe  oandla-power  of  a  source  we  mean  ihe  ratio  of  the  luminous 
emissivity  of  the  source  to  that  of  the  standard  candle.  Althoi^[h 
candles  have  been  universally  abandoned  as  standards,  the  mote  trust- 
worthy substitutes  which  have  been  adopted  are  generally  defined  as  of 
so  many  candle-power. 

The  Uethren  StaodaicL— A  screen  with  a  rectangular  aper- 
ture of  definite  dimensions  is  placed  close  to  a  coal-gas  flame 
from  an  Argand  burner  (Fig.  8).  The ' 
amount  of  light  leaving  the  aperture  varies 
considerably  with  the  height  of  the  flame, 
so  that  1*0  wires  (shown  in  the  figure)  are 
used  to  mark  the  standard  height.  The 
nature  of  the  gas  burnt  appears  to  be  of 
only  secondary  consequence.  Though  more 
trustworthy  than  a  candle- flame,  the  Methven 
standard  is  liable 'to  fluctuationsamounting 
to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

The  Hefiier-Alteneck  Standard.— This 
is  the  flame  of  a  metal  lamp  in  which  amyl 
acetate  is  burnt.  The  height  of  the  flame 
can  be  adjusted  and  measured.  This  standard 
is  to  be  trusted  to  within  about  2  per.  cent. 

The  Vemon-Harcotirt  Pentane  Staad- 
ard. — This  is  a  ten  candle-power  standard, 
obtained  by  burning  a  mixture  of  air  an(i 
vapour  of  pentane  (CjHu).  Liquid  pentane 
is  contained  in  a  flat  reservoir,  A  (Fig,  gX 
into  which  air  is  admitted  by  a  stop-cock,  S,  SuJidJIrf!'™' 

while  the  heavy  mixture  of  air  and  pentane 
vapour  syphons  over  by  way  of  the  metal  tube  W,  and  the  india- 
rubber  tube  V,  at  a  rate  regulated  by  the  stop-cock  T,  and  is 
finally  burnt  at  a  circular  steatite  burner  with  thirty  holes,  each 
between  125  and  1-5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  flame  is  drawn  into 
a  definite  form,  and  its  top  is  hidden  from  view,  by  a  brass  tube. 
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C  above  the  burner.   Surrounding  C  i: 
the  bottom,  but  communicating  at    i 


a  wider  tube,  D,  open  at 
s  upper  end  with  the 
vertical  tube  E,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  connected 
with  the  central  space 
of  the  steatite  burner 
by  way  of  the  tube  F. 
The  air  in  the  space 
between  the  tubes  C 
and  D  becomes  healed, 
and  rises  upwards.  It 
becomes  cooled  in  the 
connecting  chamber  be- 
tween D  and  E,  and 
descends,  by  way  of  the 
tube  E,  to  the  burner, 
thus  supplying  air  to 
the  middle  of  the  latter 
at  a  constant  rate.-  At 
the  same  time  heat  is 
supplied  from  the  con- 
necting chamber  be- 
tween D  and  E  to  the 
bracket  supporting  the 
reservoir  A,  so  that  the 
pentane  is  evaporated 
at  a  regular  rate.  The 
height  of  the  flame  is 
regulated,  firstly  by 
means  of  the  stojj-cocks 
S  and  T,  and  then  more 
exactly  by  raising  or 
lowering  a  cone  N 
above  the  orifice  of  S. 
No  glass  chimney  is  used  to  surround  the  Hame. 

The  pentane  is  obtained  by  successively  distilling  light  American 
petroleum  (such  is  is  known  as  gasoline)  at  the  temperalutes  55°  C., 
50°  C,  and  45°  C.  The  distillate  at  45°  C.  isrfiakenup  with  (1}  strong 
sulohuric  acid,  and  (3)  with  caustic  soda  solution.  Alter  (his  treatment 
it  ia  again  distilled,  the  portion  which  comes  over  between  25°  C.  and 
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40"  C.  being  collected  for  use.  It  consists  mostly  of  pentane,  with 
small  traces  of  higher  and  lower  homologues,  which  do  not  affect  the 
luminosity  of  the  flame. 

Pentane  lamps,  when  constructed,  according  to  specified  con- 
ditions, by  different  persons,  and  set  up  by  different  experi- 
menters, agree  in  candle-power  to  within  about  o'l  per  cent. 

Yiolle  Standard. -—Violle  recommends,  as  a  standard  of  luminosity, 
one  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  of  platinum  heated  to  its  melting 
point.  This  would  doubtless  be  a  most  trustworthy  standard  if  the 
difficulties  attending  its  use  could  be  overcome. 

The  Electric  Olow  Lamp. — An  electric  glow  lamp,  when  the  current 
and  the  voltage  are  maintained  constant,  gives  a  fairly  constant  light 
over  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impossible 
to  construct  a  lamp  so  that  its  candle-power  for  a  given  current  and 
voltage  shall  be  known  beforehand.  Further,  the  filament  of  a  glow 
lamp  changes  with  use,  and  the  inside  of  the  bulb  becomes  blackened 
by  carbon  projected  from  the  filament.  The  candle-power  of  a  glow 
lamp  also  varies  with  the  direction,  with  respect  to  the  plane  containing 
the  filament,  in  which  observations  are  made. 


Plane  and  Solid  Angles.— Let  AB  (Fig.  10)  be  any  straight  line 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  P  be  any  point  in  the  same  plane. 
Join  AP,  BP.  Then  the  line 
AB  is  said  to  subtend  the 
(plane)  angle  APB,  at  the 
point  P.  The  angle  APB 
may  be  measured  in  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds;  but 
in   theoretical    investigations         F»^"  ^o-P^ane  Angle  subtended  by  a  Line. 

another  method  of  measure- 
ment is  preferable.  If,  with  P  as  centre,  we  draw  a  number  of  circular 
arcs  of  different  radii,  extending  between  the  lines  AP  and  BP,  then 
all  of  these  arcs  subtend  the  same  angle  at  P,  and  the  length  of  an  arc, 
when  divided  by  its  radius,  gives  a  ratio  which  is  the  same,  whatever 
arc  is  chosen.     Thus,  the  angle  APB  may  be  measured  by  the  ratio — 

arc/radius  =  0  (say). 

0  is  termed  the  eircniar  measnre  of  the  angle  APB.  The  unit  of 
circular  measure  is  termed  a  radian  ;  it  is  the  measure  of  an  angle  sub- 
tended by  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  the  radius.  A  radian  is  equal  to 
57° '3  (nearly).  The  circular  measure  of  a  right  angle  is  equal  to  ir/2 
radianoy  where  ^  =  3*14159. 
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With  P  as  centre,  and  PB  as  radius,  describe  Ihe  circular  arc  BC, 
cutting  AP  and  BF  in  C  and  B.  Then  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  APB  is  equal  to — 

arc  BC/radius  PB. 

When  the  length  BC  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  PB, 
the  arc  BC  approximates  to  a  straight  line,  and  the  figure  ACB 
approximates  lo  a  triangle,  with  a  right  angle  at  C.  Let  AB  —  t, 
whilst  BC  =  a,  and  PB  =  r ;  then— 

a/c  =^  cos  ABC.  and  a  =  i:  cos  ABC. 

Thus,  circular  measure  of  APB  =  c  cos  ABC/r. 

Ijct  AB  (Fig.  ii)  represent  an  area,  supposed  lo  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper  ;  whilst  P  is  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
From  numerous  points  on  the  boundary  of  AB  draw  straight  lines  to  P. 
These  lines,  if  numerous  enough,  generate  a  cone,  with  vertex  at  P.     If 
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a  number  of  spheres  are  described  with  P  as  centre,  (hen  from  each  of 
these  an  area  will  he  cut  off  by  the  cone  APB.  These  areas  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  the  spheres  to  which  they 
correspond,  so  that  if  any  one  of  these  areas  is  divided  by  the  square  of 
the  radius  of  the  corresponding  sphere,  the  ratio  so  obtained  will  have 
the  same  value,  no  matter  which  area  is  chosen.  From  analogy  with 
the  method  of  measuring  a  plane  angle,  this  ratio  is  said  (o  measure  the 
■olid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  the  surface  AB. 

With  P  as  centre,  and   PB  as  radius,  describe  a  sphere  cuttii^  the 
cone  APB  in  the  closed  curve  CB.     The   solid   angle  APB  is  then 

^"^  Area  of  CB/(dlstance  PB)*  -  i.  (say). 

When  the  linear  dimensions  of  CB  are  small  in  comparison  with  PB, 
(he  surface  CB  will  be  approximately  plane.  Let  ^  be  the  angle 
inclination  between  the  surbces  AB  and  CB ;  this  is  conveniently 
measured  by  the  angle  between  the  normals  to  AB  and  CB.  If  the 
area  of  AB  (s  equal  to  a,  that  of  CB  will  be  equal  to  a  cos  f.  Then,  if 
PB  =  r,  Ihe  solid  angle,  »,  which  AB  subtends  al  P,  is  given  hy — 
B  —  acos^/i*. 
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Since  the  area  of  a  hemisphere)  of  radius  r,  is  equal  to  a*f^,  it  follows 
that  a  hemisphere  subtends  a  solid  angle  equal  to  iwr^/f^  s  zir,  at  the 
centre.  • 

Obligne  IlllimiliatloiL— Let  P  (Fig.  11)  be  a  point  source  of 
light,  while  CB  is  a  small  area  of  a  spherical  surface  described 
with  PB  »:  ^  as  radius.  Let  AB  be  a  small  plane  element  of 
area  inclined  to  CB  at  an  angle  <t>y  both  CB  aild  AB  being  sec- 
tions of  the  cone  APB.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  the  light  which 
passes  normally  through  CB  will  fall,  approximately  at  an  angle 
of  incidence  equal  to  ^,  on  the  suriface  AB.  Let  /  be  the 
amount  of  light  passing  normally  through  unit  area  of  CB. 
Then,  if  the  area  of  AB  is  equal  to  a,  the  area  of  CB  is  equal  to 
a  cos  tf),  and  the  amount  of  light  which  passes  normally  through 
CB,  and  afterwards  falls  at  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  ^  on 
AB,  is  equal  to  ia  cos  0.  The  amount  of  light  falling  on  unit 
area  of  AB  is  thus  equal  to — 

Id  cos  <f>/a  =  /00s  ^. 

If  the  source  at  P  emits  light  at  a  rate  L,  /  =  L/4ir^.  Then  the 
illumination  per  unit  area  of  AB  is  equal  to — 

L  cos  ^/4'iref, 

From  the  above  it  wilf  readily  be  understood  that  the  rates  at 
whieh  light  falls  on  small  inrlaee  elements,  whieh  subtend  equal 
solid  aogles  at  the  souroe,  are  equaL 

Intrinsic  Luminosity. —Let  us  now  consider  the  emission  of 
light  from  an  extended  source,  such  as  a  sheet  of  platinum 
heated  to  incandescence  by  the  electric  current.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  very  small  element  of  the  source,  of  area  a,  emits 
light  normally  at  such  a  rate  that  if  the  emission  were  uniform 
in  all  directions^  the  rate  of  emission  would  be  equal  to  L.  The 
quantity  of  light  derived  from  this  element,  which  falls  on  a  unit 
of  area  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  emitted 
rays,  at  a  distance  d  from  the  element,  would  be  equal  to — 

L/4ir^, 
and,  since  this  amount  of  light  is  derived  from  an  area  a  of  the 
source,  that  due  to  unit  area  of  the  source  would  be  equal  to — 

L/4ir^<». 

The  quantity  L/47ra  is  termed  the  intriniic  luminosity  of  the 
source,  and  will  be  denoted  by  L.     Since  47r  is  the  solid  angle 
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which  a  spherical  surface  subtends  at  the  centre,  we  see  that 
the  intrinaie  Inxmnoiity  of  a  souree  is  the  rate  at  vhioh  light  is 
emitted  per  unit  eolid  angle  per  nxiit  area  of  the  source.  We 
may  also  define  the  unit  quantity  of  light  as  that  emitted  per  unit 
solid  angle  hy  a  point  souree  of  one  candle-power.  Then  it  is 
easily  seen  that  at  a  perpendicular  distance  d  from  a  source  of 
area  A,  and  intrinsic  luminosity  L,  the  resultant  illumination  per 
unit  area  is  equal  to — 

LA/^. 

Now  A/d^  is  the  solid  angle,  ©,  which  the  surface  of  area  A 
subtends  at  the  point  at  a  perpendicular  distance  d  from  the 
surface.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  illumination  per  unit  area  at  a 
given  point  is  equal  to  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  source, 
multiplied  by  the  solid  angle  which  the  latter  subtends  at  the  point 
in  question. 

The  optical  system  of  the  eye  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter.. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  remarked  that,  when  a  luminous  object  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  light  from  the  object,  after  passing  through 
the  pupil,  forms  an  image  on  the  interior  back  surface  of  the  eye.  The 
conditions  which  determine  the  magnitude  of  this  image  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  described  in  connection  with  the  pin-hole  camera 
(p.  5) ;  the  system  of  lenses  with  which  the  eye  is  provided  serves 
merely  to  prevent  the  blurring  of  the  image  which  would  result  in  a 
pin-hole  camera  with  an  aperture  as  large  as  the  pupil  and  a  chamber  as 
small  as  the  eye.  Thus,  a  given  object  will  give  rise  to  an  ocular  image 
of  which  the  linear  dimensions  vary  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  pupil  (p.  5) ;  the  area  of  the  image  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  pupil. 

Let  A'  be  the  area  of  the  pupil ;  then  the  quantity  of  light  which 
enters  the  eye  from  an  object,  of  intrinsic  luminosity  L  and  area  A, 
placed  at  a  distance  e/from  the  pupil,  will  be  equal  to — 

LAA7rf2. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  light  which  enters  the  eye  from  a  given  object 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from 
the  pupil ;  and,  as  proved  above,  -the  area  of  the  ocular  image  formed 
is  also  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  pupil.  Consequently,  the  luminosity  of  the  ocular  image  (which 
is  proportional  to  the  illumination  per  unit  area)  is  constant,  whatever 
may  be  the  position  of  the  object.  In  other  words,  an  object  appears 
equally  bright  at  all  distances  from  the  eye. 
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The  dimness  of  distant  objects  when  seen '  through  the  atmosphere 
is  due  to  the  partial  opacity  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  above  reasoning 
implies  the  formation  of  a  definite  ocular  image  of  the  object ;  thus,  the 
conclusions  reached  do  not  apply  when  the  object  is  so  distant  that  a 
definite  ocular  image  cannot  be  formed  {e.g,  in  the  case  of  a  star,  or  a 
very  distant  candle-flame). 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  assumed  that  the  object  is  viewed 
by  means  of  rays  sent  off  normally,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of 
the  surface  for  normal  emission  being  equal  to  L.  Now  let  L^ 
be  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  surface  in  a  direction  making 
an  angle  <^  with  the  noilnal. 

Then,  if  the  surface  has  an  area  A,  and  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
<^  to  the  line  of  vision,  its  distance  from  the  eye  being  d^  the 
quantity  6f  light  which  enters  the  pupil  from  it  is  equal  to — 

Experience  shows  that  a  luminous  surface  appears  equally  bright 
whatever  may  be  its  inclination  to  the  line  of  vision. 

A  surface  of  area  A,  inclined  at  an  angle  0,  produces  an 
ocular  image  of  the  same  size  as  another  of  area  Acos<^, 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  the  distances  of  the  two 
surfaces  from  the  eye  being  equal.  Hence,  for  the  ocular  images 
to  be  equally  bright — 

'L^AA'jcP  =  LA  cos  <> .  A'/^. 
•'•  ^A  ~  Lcos^. 

Thus,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  a  surface,  for  different  directions 
of  emission^  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  emitted 
light  makes  with  the  normal. 

Visnal  Estimate  of  Luminosity.—By  placing;  a  standard 
source  of  light  at  a  suitable  distance  from  a  white  screen,  the 
intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  screen,  which  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  light  falling  on  unit  area,  can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  visual  estimate  of  the  luminosity  will 
agree  with  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  screen.  The  intrinsic 
luminosity  depends  merely  on  physical  conditions :  a  visual 
estimate  depends,  in  addition,  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
light  of  various  intensities. 

Let  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  a  white  screen  be  I,  and  let  dL 
be  the  smallest  increase  in  L  which  produces  a  difference  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  eye.  Then  we  may  say  that  increasing  L 
by  dL  produces  unit  difference  in  the  visual  luminosity  of  the 
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surface.  From  the  result  of  experiments  Weber  proposed  the 
law  that  dLlL  is  constant,  or  that  the  smallest  increase  in  the 
intrinsic  luminosity  of  a  surface  which  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye,  is  proportional  to  the  original  intrinsic  luminosity  of 
the  surface.  This  law  has  been  confirmed  by  Schirmer,  for 
illuminations  varying  from  that  of  i  to  looo  candles  at  i  cm. 
distance  from  the  screen. 

Weber's  law  may  be  investigated  as  follows.  Let  a  white  screen  be 
illuminated  by  a  standtird  source  of  light  at  a  known  distance  from 
the  screen  ;  then  the  quantity  of  light  falling  ion  unit  area  of  the  screen 
becomes  known  ;  this  quantity  is  proportion^  to  L.  Now  let  another 
standard  source  of  light  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
screen,  adjusted  so  that  it  throws  a  shadow  of  a  rod  which  \sjust  visible 
on  the  screen.  The  quantity  of  light  per  unit  area  of  the  screen, 
derived  from  this  second  source,  can  be  calculated  ;  this  is  proportional 
to  dli.  Hence,  the  ratio  </L/L  can  be  determined  for  various  values 
of  L.  Schirmer  found  that,  at  first,  the  value  of  ^L/L  was  equal  to 
1/128,  but  with  practice  he  obtained  the  smaller  value  1/2 1 7. 


Questions  on  Chapter  I 

1.  How  would  you  determine  experimentally  the  quantity  of  light 
reflected  at  different  angles  by  a  piece  of  plane  glass  ? 

2.  The  sun's  rays  fall  upon  a  small  square  mirror. placed  horizontally, 
and  are  received  after  reflection  on  a  vertical  screen.  What  will  be 
the  shape  of  the  illuminated  patch  on  the  screen,  and  how  will  it 
vary  when  the  distance  between  the  screen  and  the  mirror  is 
altered  ? 

3.  A  surface  is  being  illuminated  by  a  bright  but  distant  lamp. 
How  would  you  measure  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  of  that 
surface  ? 

Practical 

1.  Find  the  proportion  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  gas  flame  which  is 
reflected  at  45*  from  a  plate  of  glass. 

2.  A  flame  and  a  Bunsen  photometer  disc  are  placed  a  given  distance 
apart.  Determine  the  reduction  of  the  illumination  at  the  disc  when  a 
piece  of  opaque  glass  of  given  size  is  placed  between  it  and  the  flame  at 
four  given  distances  from  the  flame. 


CHAPTER  II 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE   LAWS  OF   REFLECTION 

Introductory. — The  laws  of  reflection  from  a  smooth  surface 
have  already  been  stated.  Simple  experiments  illustrative  of 
these  laws  may  be  found  in  most  elementary  works  on  light ; 
but  in  order  to  establish  them  experimentally,  somewhat  com- 
plicated optical  arrangements  are  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  laws  of  reflection  may  be 
established,  indirectly,  by  showing  that  the  results  deduced 
from  them  are  in  complete  conformity  with  our  experimental 
knowledge. 

A  smooth  surface  from  which  light  is  reflected  is  termed  a 
mirror.  A  polished  metallic  surface  reflects  a  large  proportion 
of  the  light  which  falls  on  it,  while  the  surface  of  a  transparent 
medium  reflects  very  little  light  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  surface 
is  termed  a  mirror.  As  a  general  rule,  'the  reflecting  surface, 
in  order  to  be  termed  a  mirror,  should  possess  some  simple 
geometrical  form,  such  as  a  plane,  or  a  part  of  a  sphere, 
ellipsoid,  or  paraboloid. 

Plane  Mirrors 

• 

Formation  of  Image. — Let  A  (Fig.  12)  be  a  luminous  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  and  let  MM'  be  the  section  of  a 
plane  reflecting  surface,  supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  so  that  the  normal  BC  to  the  surface  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  Let  any  two  rays,  AB,  AB',  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  respectively  give  rise  to  the  reflected  rays  BD  and 
B'D' ;  the  rays  BD  and  B'D'  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Produce  DB,  D'B',  till  they  intersect  at  A'  (say).  Then,  since 
AB  and   BD  are  equally  i^clinecj   to  BC,  they  are  equally 
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inctined  to  MM'.  Therefore  i.  ABM  =  l.  DBM'  =  l  MBA'. 
Consequently,  L.  ABB'  -  L.  A'BB'.  Similarly,  L  AB'B  = 
L.  A'B'B,  Further,  the  two  triangles  ABB',  A'BB',  have  the 
common  base  BB' ;  consequently,  these 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
the  side  AB  of  one  is  equal  to  the  side 
A'B  of  the  other. 

Join  AA'.  Then  in  the  two  triangles 
ABM,  A'BM,  the  Bides  AB,  A'B,  are 
equal,  the  base  MB  is  common,  and 
the  angles  ABM  and  A'BM  are  equal. 
Hence,  these  triangles  are  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  AM  =  A'M.  Further, 
since  the  angles  BMAand  B MA' are 
equal,  the  line  AMA'  is  perpendicular 

Fig.  ia.-lnddtnt  and  Rt-        tO  MM'. 

BcciHl  K.y3,  Plane  Mirror.  Thus,  any  two  rays,  AB,  AB',  from 

a    luminous    point    A,    give    rise    to 
reflected  rays,  BD,  B'D',  which  follow  the  same  paths,  after 
leaving  the  surface  MM',  as  if  they  diverged  from  a  point  A' 
behind  the  surface.    Hie  point  A'  lie*  on  the  line  AM  (prodneed), 
drawn  from  A  perpeadionlu  to  tlie  BiirAwe;  Mid  ii  u  fu  beliind  the 
■orfaoe  m  tho'lnminoni  point  A  ii  in  front  of  it.     Since  the 
specification  of  the  point  A'  does  not  involve  the  positions  of 
the  points  B,  B',  at  which  the  rays  are  reflected,  it  follows  that 
all  rays  from  A,  after  being  reflected  from  the  surface  MM', 
follow  the  same  paths  as  if  they  diverged  from  A'.    Thus,  to  an 
eye  placed  above  the  mirror  MM',  the 
reflected  rays  appear  to  diverge  from 
the  point  A'.    The  point  A'  is  termed 
the  imago   of  A  ;    since    ihe   rays   re- 
flected from  the  surface  do  not,  in 
reality,  pass  through  A',  but  only  ap- 
pear to  diverge  from  that  point,  A'  is 
termed  the  Tirtiul  image  of  A. 

Any  luminous  object,  when  placed  in 
front  of  a  plane  mirror,  gives  rise  to  a 
reflected  image,  the  position  of  which 
can  be  easily  determined.     Let    AB  n  j    _■  i 

CFig.  13)  be  the  object,  placed  in  front      ^"^  "ti^^ISi^. '"°^ 
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of  the  mirror  MM'.  Then  the  point  A  of  the  object  gives  rise 
to  an  image  A',  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  A  is  in  front  of 
it.  The  position  of  B',  the  image  of  B,  is  determined  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  reflected 
image  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  object.  The  actual  paths  of 
the  rays  reaching  the  eye  from  different  points  of  the  object 
will  be  readily  understood  from  Fig.  13. 

• 

ExPT.  I. — Support  a  thin,  sheet  of  plate  glass  perpendicular  to  the 
bench,  and  place  a  pin  upright  in  front  of  it.  A  reflected  image  of  the'  pin 
is  seen  in  the  glass.  Plaqs  a  second  pin,  similar  to  the  first,  behind  the 
.  sheet  of  glass,  in  such  a  position  that  it  and  the  reflected  image  of  the 
first  pin  appear  to  occupy  the  same  position.  When  this  adjustment 
has  been  accurately  made,  moving  the  eye  from  side  to  side  produces 
no  relative  motion  between  the  one  pin  and  the  image  of  the  other ; 
this  condition  is  described  by  saying  that  there  is  no  parallax  between 
one  pin  and  the  image  of  the  other.  When  the  adjustment  is  imperfect, 
a  motion  of  the  eye  from  side  to  side  causes  the  pin  and  the  image  to 
separate  from  each  other  ;  whichever  of  the  two  is  farther  from  the  eye 
will  be  displaced  from  the  other  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  eye  moves.  The  reason  of  this  can  be  easily  seen  by  placing  two 
fingers,  one  behind  the  other,  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  then  moving  the 
latter  from  side  to  side.  Having  adjusted  the  second  pin,  measure  its 
distance,  and  the  distance  of  the  first  pin,  from  the  glass.  Also  notice 
that,  if  the  two  pins  are  similar,  one  pin  and  the  image  of  the  other 
appear  of  the  same  size. 

Multiple  Beflections. — A  pencil  of  light  may  undergo 
reflection  at  two  or  more  plane  mirrors  before  reaching  the  eye. 
Let  us  consider  the  case  where  it  is  successively  reflected  from 
two  mirrors.  After  reflection  at  the  first  mirror,  the  light 
apparently  proceeds  from  the  image  formed  in  that  mirror ;  if 
this  light  falls  on  a  second  mirror,  it  will  subsequently  appear  to 
proceed  from  a  point  which  is  the  image  of  the  first  reflected 
image.  A  third  reflection  may  then  occur  at  the  first  mirror, 
in  which  case  an  image  of  the  second  reflected  image  is  formed. 
Further  reflections  m^y  take  place,  until  an  image  is  fornied  in 
such  a  position  that  light  from  it  cannot  be  further  reflected. ' 

I.  7\vo  Mirrors  perpendicular  to  each  other. — Let  O  (Fig.  14)  be  a 
luminous  point,  situated  between  two  mirrors,  CM  and  CM',  which 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  By  direct  reflection,  an  image  Ij  is 
fonned  in  the  mirror  CM.    Fart  of  the  light  apparently  proceeding 
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from  I,  may  reach  the  eye  without  further  reflection,  90  that  the  viitual 
image  I,  may  be  seen.  But  some  of  the  light  from  I,  will  be  reflected 
from  the  miiTor  CM',  as  shown  in  the  figuie  ;  this  light,  on  reaching 
the  eye.  appears  to 
proceed  from  a  point 
I^  which  is  as  far  be- 
hind the  plane  of  the 
mirror  CM'  as  I,  is  in 
front  of  it.  To  find 
the  position  of  T,, 
draw  OMli  perpen- 
dicular to  CM,  and 
measure  off  MI,  equal 
to  MO;  then  draw 
I|Ii  perpendiculai  to 
M'C  produced,  and 
mark  the  point  Ig  in 
Buch  a  position  that 
M'C  [Hx>dnced  bisects 
FiO.  14.— loutei  r«BKd  in  [wd  mutudly  Pspoi-  the  line  I,V 

dKuluc  Mirrors.  xt,^  ju^e  j^  jj  ^_ 

low  the  mirror  CM  ; 
and,  consequently,  light  from  it  cannot  sufi«'  a  further  reflection. 

By  direct  relteciion  in  the  mirror  CM',  the  object  O  gives  rise  to  an 
image  I,',  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  light  from  t,'  which  blls  on  CM 
gives  rise  to  an  image  I^  coinciding  with  that  f»eviously  determined. 
Thus,  three  images,  and  no  more,  aie  formed  by  reflection  in  two 
mutually  perpendicular  mirrors. 

1.  7W  Mirrors  incKntd  at  any  angle. — Let  CM,,  CM,  (F^.  15), 
represent  two  mirrors  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  M,CMj,  which, 
for  simplicity,  we  shall  suppose  to  be  equal  to  2i/«,  uliere  h  is  an 
integer.  Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  lying  between  the  mirrors.  With 
C  as  centre,  describe  a  circle  passing  through  O.  Then,  if  we  mark  a 
point  Ii  on  Ibis  circle,  such  that  I,  and  O  are  on  opposite  sides  of  CM,, 
and  M,I,  «  M,0,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Ii  it  the  image  of  O  formed  by 
a  single  reflection  in  CM,.  For,  from  the  geometry  of  Iho  circle,  a 
straight  line  joining  O  to  I,  will  be  perpendicular  to  CM,,  and  I,  is 
as  for  behind  CM,  as  O  is  in  Iront  of  it.  Similarly,  if  wa  mark  a  point 
I(  on  the  circle,  such  that  t,  and  O  are  on  opposite  sides  of  CM,,  while 
M,I,  =  MjO,  then  I,  is  the  image  of  O  formed  by  a  single  refieclion  in 
CM^ 

since  I,  is  in  front  of  the  mirror  CM,,  an  Image  of  it  will  he  fonned 
hv  reflection  in  CM^,     This  image  occupies  the  position  marked  I,^ 
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where  Mgtu  =  Mgli-  From  C  draw  ihe  straight  tine  CD,  making  the 
angle  OCM]  equal  to  MiCM).  Then  CD  is  the  image  of  the  mirror 
CM],  formed  by  a  single  reflection  in  CM, ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  images  I,  and  I,g  occupy  positions  with  respect  to  D,  similar  to 
those  of  O  and  I,  with  respect  to  M,. 

The  reasoning  used  above  may  be  extended  lo  determine  the  images 
lormed  by  three  and  more  reflections.  Draw  the  straight  lines  CE, 
CF,  CG,  CH,  CK,  and  CL,  dividing  the  circle  into  sectors  each 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  MjCM,,  or  z*/b  ;  also  produce  MjC  to 
w,,  and  MjC  to  b/j.  The  images  of  I,  and  la,  formed  by  reflection  in 
CMi,  will  respectively  occupy  the  positions  I^  and  lyn,  equidistant  from 
the  point  K.  The  images  l^  and  Ij^jj  give  rise  to  the  imi^es  I^,  and 
I,],g,  by  reflection  in  CMg ;  and  the  images  l^ii  ^"'^  'ini  E>^^  "^  ^'^ 
the  images  I^^  and  Iggmi  l>y  reflection  in  CMj.  The  latter  images  'are 
formed  behind  the  plane  of  the  mirror  CM^,  and  consequently  no 
further  reflection  can  occur.  In  general,  when  an  image  is  formed 
within   the  space  miCni»,   no  further  reflection  can  occur.     We  can 


Fio.  ij.— Images  formed  in  Inclined  Miuon. 

now  determine  the  total  number  of  images  formed.  The  lines  OMi, 
OM^  CD,  OE,  ,  .  ,  OK,  and  OL  divide  the  circle  M,DHL  into  « 
Mctori,  each  poMMaine  an  angle  equal  to  2ir/M.  The  sector  MjCM^ 
contiuns  the  object ;  when  k  b  on  odd  int^er  (as  in  Fig.  IJ),  each  of 
'he  ismittDia^  (<■  -■  i)  Kctors  contains  one,  and  only  one,  image,  with 
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the  exceplion  of  the  sector  FCG,  which  contains  two  images.     Hence, 
in  general,  when  n  is  odd,  there  will  be  «  images  ;  but  when  the  object 
O  is  midway  between  M^  and  M,,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  images  Imn 
and  I^g,  will  coincide,  being 
situated  at  n>j ;  in  that  case 
there  are  only  («  -  l )  separ- 
ate images.     If  n  is  an  even 
integer,   there   will  only  be 
one   image   in  each   of  the 
B(„  -  1)  sectors  left  after  ex- 
cluding M,CMg ;  in  this  case 
there  are  only  {«  -  ijiins^es 
formed. 

3.   7W  ParaiUl  Mirrors. 
—Let  M,Mi,  MsMj(Fig.  16) 
Fic  16.— Imiiges  farmed  in  iwo  PaiallEl  be    two  plane  mirrois,   per- 

""™^-  pendicular  to  the  line  AB, 

and  let  O  be  an  object 
placed  between  them.  Draw  lines  perpendicular  to  AB,  at  distances 
apart  equal  lo  that  between  MjM,  and  M,M^  An  image  I,  is  fonned 
by  reflection  in  MjMi,  and  O  and  Ii  respectively  give  rise  to  the 
images  I,  and  I^,  by  reflection  in  M,Mg.  , 

The  images  I,  and  Ij,  respectively  give 
rise  to  the  images  I51  and  Ij^,  by  reflection 
in  MiMi,  and  so  on.  There  would  be  an 
infinite  number  of  images  bat  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  light  is  weakened  at 
each  successive  reflection,  so  that  the  images 
formed  by  a  great   number  ot  reflections 

Heasnremeat  of  Small  Deflec- 
tions.—In  many  physical  experiments 
it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  deflec- 
tion of  a  suspended  system  capable 
of  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis.  A 
pointer  may  be  attached  to  the  sus- 
pended system,  and  allowed  to  rotate 
above  a  circular  scale  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  length  of  the  pointer  must  be 
considerable  if  very  email  angular  de- 
flections are  to  be  measured,  and  the 
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inertia  of  the  pointer  renders  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
suspended  system  inconveniently  long.  Poggendorff  introduced 
an  arrangement  in  which  a  small  plane  mirror  is  attached  to  the 
suspended  system,  and  the  image  of  a  horizontal  scale,  reflected 
in  this  mirror,  is  viewed  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Let  MM 
(Fig.  17)  be  the  position  of  the  mirror  when  the  system  is  unde- 
flected.  The  graduation  A  of  the  scale  CD  will  form  an  image 
at  £,  and  this  is  viewed  by  means  of  the  telescope  T,  provided 
with  cross-wires  in  the  eye-piece.  Let  the  suspended  system 
rotate  through  a  small  angle,  Oy  so  that  the  mirror  acquires  the 
position  MjMi ;  then  the  normal  ON  to  the  mirror  rotates 
through  an  angle  NO  A  =  B.  Draw  OC,  making  an  angle 
CON  =  6  with  the  normal.  Then  a  light-ray  CO  from  the 
point  C  will  be  reflected  along  the  path  OA,  and  the  image  of 
the  graduation  C  of  the  scale  will  now  be  formed  near  E.  To 
find  the  exact  position  of  the  image,  draw  a  line  from  C  per- 
pendicular to  MjMi  produced,  and  measure  off  a  distance 
PQ  =  CP.  The  image  of  C  will  be  formed  at  Q,  and  will 
be  seen  on  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope. 
Since  L  COA  =  2^,  we  have — 

AC/0  A  =  tan  2O. 

When  0  is  small,  tan  20  is  equal  to  the  circular  measure  of  2^, 
to  a  very  close  approximation.     In  this  case — 

0  =  AC/2OA. 


Spherical  Mirrors 

Definitions. — A  polished  surface  having  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  is  termed  a  spherical  mirror.  The  centre  of  cnrvature 
of  the  mirror  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  reflecting 
surface  forms  a  part.  A  spherical  mirror  is  either  concave  or 
convex,  according  as  the  polished  surface  faces  toward,  or  away 
from,  the  centre  of  curvature.  The  boundary  of  a  mirror  is 
generally  circular.  The  middle  point  of  the  reflecting  surface 
is  termed  the  pole  of  the  mirror.  The  diameter  of  the  circular 
boundary  of  a  mirror  is  termed  the  aperture.  A  section  of 
a  mirror,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature 
and  the  pole,  is  termed  a  prinoipal  lectioii ;  and  a  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  pole  is  termed 
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the  prineipal  axU,   or,    for   brevity,  the    axis    of  the    mirror. 
Strictly  speaking,  any  straight  line  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  curvature,  and  intersects  the  surface  of  the  mirror, 
might  be  termed  an  axis. 
Geometrical  Conventions. — The  complete  specification  of  a 

distance  involves  three  elements :  a  numerical  magnitude, 
measured  in  terms  of  some  standard  unit  of  length,  such  as  the 
foot,  inch,  or  centimetre  ;  a  direction  ;  and  lastly  the  point  from 
which  the  distance  is  measured.  If  we  prefix  a  positive  sign 
(4- )  to  distances  measured  in  any  given  direction,  then  a  negative 
sign  (~)  must  be  prefixed  to  distances  measured  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  simple  means  of  defining  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the  axis  of  a  mirror.  Diitanoes  are 
measured  along  the  axis  from  the  pole  of  the  mirror;  when  the 
direction  of  meaeurement  is  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  incident 
light  travels,  the  distance  is  positive;  distances  measured  in  the 
reverse  direction  are  negative. 

The  radios  of  earyatnre  of  a  mirror  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of 
which  the  reflecting  surface  forms  a  part.  It  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  pole  to  the  centre  of  curvature.  Since  the  reflecting  surface, 
when  used  as  a  mirror,  must  be  turned  toward  the  source  of  light,  it 
follows  that  the  radins  of  cnrvatnre  of  a  concave  mirror  is  positive, 
whilst  that  of  a  oonvez  mirror  is  negative. 


Trigonometrical  Eatios.— Let  AB,  AC  (Fig.  i8)  be  any  two  lines, 
inclined  at  an  angle  BAC  =  d.     In  theoretical  investigations,  0  must  be 

understood  to  signify  the  circular  measore 
of  the  angle  BAC  (p.  15).  From  any 
point,  B,  on  one  of  the  lines,  draw  BC 
perpendicular  to  the  other  line,  thus  form- 
ing a  right-angled  triangle.  The  side  AC, 
joining  the  point  A  to  the  right  angle  C, 
Fig.  i8.-Tngonomctrical  jg  termed  the  base,  while  the  side  CB,  per- 
pendicular to  the  base,  is  termed  the 
perpendicular,  and  the  remaining  side 
AB  is  termed  the  hypotenuse.      Then,  for  a  given  value  of  0,  the 

ratios — 

perpendicular  base  perpendicular 

hypotenuse  '    hypotenuse'  base       ' 
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are   constanL      Definite    names    are    given  to  these  ratios,  as    fol- 
lows : — 

*-^-2- =  sine  of  angle  BAC  =  sin  0, 

hypotenuse 

base 

r =  cosine  of  angle  BAC  =  cos  0. 

hypotenuse 

perpen  icu      __  ^^^j^ggj^^  ^f  angle  BAC  =  tan  9, 
oase 

The  case  where  0  is  very  small  demands  particular  attention.  Lei 
AB,  AC  (Fig.  19)  be  two  straight  lines  inclined  at  a  small  angle. 
Draw  BC  perpendicular  to  AC,  and 
with  A  as  centre,  and  AB  as 
radius,  describe  the  circular  arc 
BD,  cutting  the  lines  in  B  and  D. 
Then  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  BAC  is  equal  to — 

am*  Prv/AT)  F>G*  '9* — Trigonometical  Ratios  of 

arc  UU/Aa.  ^  yer^*aim!ill  Angle. 

The  perpendicular  BC  is  nearly 
equal  in  length  to  the  arc  BD,  and  the  two  become  more  nearly  equal  . 
as  the  angle  BAC  is  diminished.     Thus,  for  small  values  of  9 — 

sin  tf  =  BC/AB  =  BD/AB  =  0, 
to  a  close  approximation.     Similarly — 

tan  •  =  BC/AC  =  BD/AB  =  0  (nearly) ; 

cose  =  AC/AB  =  AC/ AD  =  i  (nearly). 


and 


The  following  table  gives  the  circular  measures,  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents  of  some  small  angles  : — 


Angle 
On  degrees). 

Circular 
measure  ($). 

sin  B. 

tan  9. 

cos  9. 

I" 

00175 

0*0175 

0*0175 

0*9998 

2" 

00549 
00873 

0-OJ49 

o'o872 

o*oj49 

0*0875 

0*9994 

s: 

0*9962 

10" 

01745 

01736 

0*1763 

09848 

'K 

o*26i8 

0*2588 

0*2679 

0*^9659 

.20** 

0-3491 

0*3420 

03640 

0-9397 
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Thus,  fur  a  •mall  ugle,  the  lise  and  tangent  an  «aolL  «qnal  to 

the  elnmlar  meunre,  to  a  eliwe  approximation;  while  the  eoaia* 

approzimatei  to  imity.     We  shall  often  find  it  coaveuienc  to  use  the 

sine  o[  tangeni  of  a  small  angle  as  a  first  approximatitni  tu  the  drculai 

■  /     measuie  of  the  angle. 


Beflectioii  from  Concave  Uirror.— Let  APB  (Fig.  20)  be 
a  principal  section  of  a  concave  mirror,  of  which  P  is  the  pole, 
and  C  is  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature. Let  the  radius  of 
curvature,  PC,  be  equal  to  r 
(a  positive  quantity),  and  let 
O  be  a  luminous  point  on 
the  axis.  Let  OA  be  a  ray 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
incident  on  the  mirror  at  A  r 
„  ...         ,„  it  is  required  to  determine 

Conc&ve  Mimr.  the   corresponding   reflected 

ray.  Join  AC.  Then,  since 
AC  is  a  radius  to  the  spherical  surface  of  which  APB  is  a 
section,  the  small  element  of  area  surrounding  A  will  be  per- 
pendicular 10  AC,  or  AC  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  A 
Then,  since  the  incident  ray  OA  and  the  normal  AC  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  reflected  ray  Al  also  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  /  lAC  =  i.  OAC  =  «'  (say)  (p.  6  ). 

We  must  now  determine  the  position  of  the  point  I  where  the 
reflecled  ray  AI  cuts  the  axis.  Let  the  points  O  and  I  be  at  distances  , 
equal  to  «  and  v  respectively  from  the  pole  P ;  in  the  figure,  u  and  o 
are  both  positive.  From  A  draw  AD  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
meeting  the  latter  in  D,  When  AD  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  the  distance  PD  will  be  ^nall  in 
comparison  with  u,  v,  or  r,  and  we  may,  without  committing  any 
appreciable  error,  write — 

DC.=  f,  D0  =  «,  DI  =  i'. 

Let  I  AOC  =  O,   ^  ACI  =  C,  and  i.  AIP  =  I.     Then,  since  I  is  the 

external  angle  of  the  triangle  AOI,  of  which  the  angle  lAO  is  equal 


Similarly,  from  the  triangle  AOC — 
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From  (2) — 

2C=  2t  +  2O (3) 

Subtracting  (i)  from  (3),  we  obtain — 

2C  -  I  =  O  ;  .  •.  I  +  O  =  2C (4) 

So  far  the  reasoning  used  has  been  perfectly  rigid.  We  must  now 
substitute  approximate  values  of  the  angles  O,  I,  and  C  in  (4).  When 
these  angles  are  small,  we  may  measure  them  by  their  tangents  (p.  30). 
Thus,  if  DA  =^— 

O  =  DA/DO  =  ^V«, 

wWle  I  =  j^/v,  and  C  =  ^/r.  " 
Then,  from  (4)—: 

y  _^  >'  _2y 

—  -f-  —  —      , 
V      u        r 

Dividing  through  by^,  we  find  that — 

-  +  -  =  -. (5) 

V      u      r 

Equation  (5)  does  not  involve  y,  so  that  the  same  value  of  v 
is  obtained  at  whatever  point  on  the  mirror  the  reflected  ray 
originates.  In  other  words,  all  rayi  fromO,  after  reflection  at  the 
mirror,  oonverge  toward  a  single  point  I  on  the  axis,  at  a  distance  v 
from  the  pole ;  and  the  valne  of  v  is  determined  by  (5).  After  pass- 
ing through  the  point  I,  the  reflected  rays  diverge,  and  on 
reaching  the  eye,  appear  to  originate  at  a  luminous  point  at  I. 
Thus  I  is  the  reflected  image  of  O  ;  and  since  the  light  actually 
passes  through  I,  the  image  is  said  to  be  real.  A  small  piece 
of  white  paper,  held  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  I,  will  exhibit 
a  bright  spot  where  the  real  image  is  situated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  equation  (5)  is  only  true  when  the  angles 
,0,  I,  9Jid  C  are  so  small  that  the  tangents  may  be  substituted  for  the 
circular  measures  of  the  angles  ;  in  other  words,  when  the  ratio  of  the 
semi-aperture  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  is  small. 

Beflection  from  Convex  Mirror.— Let  APB  (Fig.  21)  be  a 
principal  section  of  a  convex  mirror,  of  which  P  is  the  pole,  and 
C  is  the  centre  of  curvature.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature,  PC,  be 
equal  to  r  (a  negative  quantity),  and  let  O  be  a  luminous  point 
on  the  axis,  at  a  distance  PO  =  u  from  the  pole.     Let  a  ray  OA 
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in  the  plane  of  the  paper  n 
CA,  and  produce  this  to  I 


Similarly,  from  the  triangle  ACO — 
.■=C  +  O;  .-.  at 
Subtracting  (6}  from  (7),  we  obtain — 


et  the  mirror  at  A.  Draw  the  radius 
;  then  the  reflected  ray  AK  lies  in 
the  pUne  of  the  paper,  and 
^EAR=^EAO=i(say), 
Produce  RA  to  cut  the 
axis  in  the  point  I,  at  a 
distance  v  (a  negative 
quantity)  from  P ;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  point  I  on 
the  axis. 

Since  a  RAO  ( =  2i)  is  the 
external  angle  of  the  triangle 
AIO,  we  have— 
2j-  -  I  +  O.  .       .    .  16) 


.  aC  +  2O. 


<7) 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  angles  O,  I,  and  C  are  all  essentially 
positive.  Draw  AD  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  let  DA  —  y.  Then, 
when  the  angles  O,  I,  and  C  are  small- 


negative  signs  being  prefixed  to  terms  involving  the  negative  quantities 
V  and  r,  so  as  to  obtain  positive  values  for  the  angles  t  and  C.     Then,  1 


-  ^  =  - 


(9) 


Since  equation  (9)  does  not  involve  y,  it  follows  that  Ul  -mjt 
frmn  O,  lAer  reflwtion  kt  the  ulrror,  ap^w  to  diverge  bwm  ft  dMgla 
poiiit  I  OB  tlM  mU.  Thus,  the  point  I  is  the  reflMted  lma("  of  0 ; 
since  the  light-rays  do  not  actually  pass  through  T,  but  only 
appear  to  diverge  from  that  point,  the  image  is  said  to  be  . 

Equation  (9)  is  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  equation  (;),  so 
that,  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  signs,  a  single  equation 
applies  to  both  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  1 
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Ooi^llgate  Foci — Rays  from  an  object  at  O  (Figs.  20  and  21), 
after  reflection  at  the  mirror  APB,  form  an  image  at  L  The 
object  need  not,  of  necessity,  be  an  actual  luminous  point,  but 
may  be  an  image  fonned  by  reflection  from  another  mirror.  If 
the  object  is  on  the  positive  side  of  the  mirror  APB,  u  is  positive, 
and  the  object  is  real.  If  the  object  is  an  image  formed  by 
reflection  at  another  mirror,  it  may  be  situated  on  the  negative 
side  of  APB,  in  which  case  u  is  negative,  and  the  object  is 
virtual.  Further,  since  a  ray,  I A  (Fig.  20)  or  RA  (Fig.  21),  will 
be  reflected  along  the  path  AO,  it  follows  that  an  object  (real  or 
virtual)  At  I  will  give  rise  to  an  image  at  O.  Thus,  the  points  O 
and  I  are  such  that  an  object  at  one  of  them  gives  rise  to  an 
image  at  the  other.  The  points  O  and  I  are  termed  conjugate 
foei  with  respect  to  the  mirror. 

Principal  Focus. — Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  object  is  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  mirror.  In  this  case  the  incident 
rays  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  (p.  3),  and  since  »  =  00, 
i/tt=  i/oo  =0.  Letybe  the  value  of  «/  corresponding  to  1/  =  00. 
Then,  from  (5)  or  (9)— 

r  -^      2 

Thus,  rayi  originally  parallel  to  the  azif ,  when  reflected  at  the 
ndrror,  form  a  fooua  (real  or  yirtaal)  at  a  diitanoe  /  from  the 
pole.  The  distance  /  is  termed  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror ;  its 
value  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature.  When  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  positive  (concave  mirror),  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  is 
positive,  and  rays,  originally  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  brought  to  a  real 
focus  after  reflection  at  the  mirror.  When  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  negative  (convex  mirror),  the  focal  length  is  negative,  and  rays, 
originally  parallel  to  the  axis,  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus  after 
reflection  at  the  mirror.  The  point  on  the  axis,  at  a  distance /from 
the  pole,  is  termed  the  principal  focna  of  the  mirror. 

Since  the  principal  focus  is  conjugate  to  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance, 
it  follows  that  rayi  which  diverge  from  the  real  principal  focna 
(/  poaitive)  or  converge  toward  the  virtual  principal  focni 
(/  negative)  are  rendered  parallel  to  the  axia  after  reflection  at  the 
mirror. 

Equations  (5)  and  (9)  may  now  be  written — 

III 

-  +  -  =  7. 

V       u       J 
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Relative  Positions  of  Image  and  Object.— Let  us  now 

examine  the  equation — 

12        1  .     . 

-  = , (II) 

V       r      u 

in  order  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  image 
as  the  object  is  moved  along  the  axis. 

1.  Let  r  be  positive  [concave  mirror). — When  the  object  is  at  an 
infinite  distance,  the  image  is  formed  at  the  principal  focus,  at  a 
distance  rjz  from  the  pole. 

As  the  object  moves  along  the  axis  toward  the  mirror,  the  value  of  u 
diminishes,  and  that  of  i/m  increases,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of 
r/z;  diminishes,  and  v  increases.    When  w  >  r,  z;  <  r. 

Where  u—r  {i.e.,  when  the  object  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature 
of  the  mirror),  v  =  r,  or  the  image  is  formed  at  the  same  point  as 
the  object.  In  this  case  each  ray  from  the  object  falls  normally 
on  the  mirror,  and  after  reflection,  retraces  its  previous  course. 

When  the  value  of  u  lies  between  r/2  and  r,  the  value  of  v  is  greater 
than  r,  and  lies  between  r  and  oo.     When  u  =  r/2,  v  =  oo. 

When  u  <  r/2  {i.e.,  when  the  object  is  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the 
principal  focus),  i/u  >  2/r,  and  v  is  negative,  so  that  the  image  is 
virtual,  being  formed  on  the  negative  side  of  the  mirror. 

When  u  =  o  {i.e.,  when  the  object  is  formed  at  the  pole  of  the 
mirror),  v  =  0,     For,  from  (ii) — 

I      2u  -  r  ur 

-  = .     ,\  V  = . 

V  ur  2u  -  r 

Substituting  «  =  o,  we  find  that — 

o 

V  = =  o. 

o  -  r 

When  u  is  slightly  less  than  -,  v  approximates  to   -  60.      Thus,  as 

u  is  varied  from  r/2  to  o,  v  varies  from  -  00  to  o,  or  the  image  moves 
up  to  the  mirror  from  an  infinite  negative  distance. 

When  u  is  negative  {i.e.,  when  the  object  is  virtual),  v  is  positive, 
and  its  value  changes  from  o  (when  u  =  o),  to  r/2  (when  «  =  -  00). 
Thus,  as  the  virtual  object  moves  away  from  the  mirror  in  the  negative 
direction  to  an  infinite  distance,  the  image  moves  in  the  positive 
direction  along  the  axis,  from  the  pole  to  the  principal  focus. 

2.  Let  r  be  negative  {convex  mirror). — When  u  is  positive  {i.e., 
when  the  object  is  real),  both  terms  on  the  right  of  (11)  are  negative, 
and  therefore  v  is  n^ative.    Thus,  a  real  object  alwayi  givei  rim  to 
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a  yirtnal  image  in  a  convex  mirror.  When  u  =  +  00,  the  image  is 
fonned  at  the  principal  focus.  As  »  is  diminished,  remaining  positive, 
the  numerical  value  of  i/v  increases,  and  that  of  v  decreases.  Thus 
the  virtual  image  of  a  real  object,  formed  by  reflection  at  a  convex 
mirror,  never  lies  farther  from  the  mirror  than  the  principal  focus. 
When  u  =Of  then  v  =  o.  The  image  moves  from  the  principal  focne 
to  tlie  pole,  ae  the  real  object  moves  np  from  +  00  to  the  pole. 
When  the  object  is  virtual,  u  is  negative.  When  the  virtual  object  is 
situated  at  the  principal  focus,  all  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  the  image  is  formed  at  +  00.  Thus,  as  the  virtual  object  moves 
from  the  pole  («  =  o)  to  the  principal  focus  {u  =/  =  r/2),  the  image 
moves  from  the  pole  along  the  axis  to  +  oo,  and  the  image  is  thus 
real  (compare  Fig.  21,  supposing  RA  to  be  the  incident  ray).  Since 
u  is  numerically  smaller  than  r/2,  the  sign  of  i/v  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  second  term  to  the  right  of  (11),  which  is  positive. 

When  u  is  negative,  and  numerically  greater  than/,  the  sign  of  i/v 
in  (11)  is  determined  by  the  sign  of  2/r,  which  is  negative.  In  this 
case  V  is  negative,  and  the  image  is  virtual.  As  the  numerical  value  ot 
u  exceeds  that  of  /,  the  numerical  value  of  i/v  increases,  and  therefore 
that  of  V  diminishes,  so  that  the  virtual  object  moves  up  from  -  00 
toward  the  mirror.  When  «  =  r,  the  image  and  object  coincide,  the 
rajrs  being  reflected  normally  from  the  mirror.  Thus,  as  u  increases 
(numerically)  from  r/2  to  r,  the  image  moves  up  from  -  00  to  r. 

When  u  is  numerically  greater  than  r,  v  is  numerically  less  than 
r,  but  greater  than  r/2.  Thus,  as  the  virtual  object  moves  from  the 
centre  of  curvature  to  -  oc,  the  virtual  image  moves  toward  the  lens 
from  the  centre  of  curvature  to  the  principal  focus. 

The  student  should  draw  a  diagram,  showing  the  paths  of  the 
reflected  rays,  for  each  of  the  cases  considered  above. 

Object  of  Finite  Dimensions. — We  have,  up  to  the  present, 
supposed  the  object  to  be  a  luminous  point,  or  the  image  of  a 
luminous  point,  situated  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  We  must  now 
determine  the  nature  of  the  image  when  the  object  is  of  finite 
(but  small)  dimensions,  and  lies  near  the  axis,  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  latter. 

Let  OA  (Fig.  22)  be  the  object  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
one  extremity,  O,  being  on  the  axis  OE  of  a  mirror  of  which  the 
pole  is  at  E,  while  OA  is  perpendicular  to  OE.  Let  DEG  be 
the  section  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  OE,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  pole  E.  Since  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  i« 
supposed  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  curvature, 

D  2 
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the  surface  of  the  mirror  will  approximately  coincide  with  the 
plane  DEG,  and  if  we  a.iTange  that  the  reflected  rays  pass 
through  the  proper  points  on  the  axis,  we  may  draw  them  from 
the  points  in  the  plane  DEG  cut  by  the  corresponding  incident 
rays.  The  plane  DEC  may  be  termed  the  Trineipkl  FlAne  of 
the  mirror.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  F  the  principal 
focus,  of  the  mirror,  which  is  supposed  to  be  concave,  so  that  EF 
=  EC/2.  The  image  of  the  extremity  O  of  the  object  will  lie  on 
the  axis  OE,  as  already  proved  ;  we  shall  now  determine  ihe 


image  of  the  extremity  A  of  the  object,  after  doing  which  the 
complete  image  may  be  drawn.  To  find  the  image  of  the  point 
A,  we  must  determide  the  point  of  intersection  of  any  two 
reflected  rays  originally  derived  from  A. 

(l)  The  incident  ray  AD,  parallel  to  the  axis,  gives  rise,  on  reflection 
at  the  mirror,  to  the  ray  DFB,  pasang  through  the  principal  focus  F 
(P-  33). 

(z)  The  incident  ray  ACG,  passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature, 
is  reflected  back  along  its  previous  path  (p.  34). 

The  point  of  intersection,  B,  of  the  reflected  rays  DB  and  GB,  gives 
the  image  of  the  point  A  A  straight  line,  BI,  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  gives  the  complete  image  of  OA. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  rays  other  than  those  employed 
*hove.      The  paths  of  two  mote  rays  are  easily  determined. 

(3)  The  incident  ray  AFK,  passing  through  the  principal  focus  F, 
gives  rise  on  reflection  to  a  ray  KB,  parallel  10  ihe  axis  (p.  33). 

U)  Tlie  ray  AE,  mcident  at  the  pole  of  the  minor,  gives  rise  to  a 
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reflected  ray  EB,  such  that  i.  BEO  =  i.  AEO.  This  follows  fiom  Che 
circumstance  that  the  axis  is  nonnat  to  the  mirror  at  £■ 

It  will  subsequently  be  shown  that  Ihe  reflected  rays  DB,  EB,  KB, 
and  GB,  all  intersect  in  adngle  point,  B.  The  interseciion  of  aay  tvx 
of  these  rays  gives  the  iruage  of  the  point  A. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  construction  when  Ihe  mirror  is  convex. 

(1)  The  ray  AD,  parallel  to  the  axis,  gives  rise  to  a  reflected  ray 
which  virtually  proceeds  from  the  principal  focus  F. 

(1)  The  ray  AG,  directed  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  C,  is 
reflected  back  along  its  previous  path. 


Fig.  13.— Graiddcal  Construction  for  Im^c,  Convex  Mirrot. 

(3)  The  ray  AR,  directed  toward  Che  principal  focus  F,  gives  rise  to 
a  reflected  ray  parallel  to  the  axis. 

(4)  The  ray  AE,  reflected  at  Che  pole,  gives  rise  to  a  ray  EL  such 
that  I  AEO  =   ^  LEO. 

The  various  reflected  rays,  when  produced  backward,  intersect  in  a 
point  B  on  the  n^aCive  side  of  the  mirror.  The  point  B  is  Che  image 
of  A,  and  the  complete  image  of  OA  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  B I 
perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Fig.  22  shows  that  when  the  mirror  is  concave,  and  the  real 
object  lies  beyond  the  principal  focus,  the  image  is  real  and 
inverted.  When  the  object  lies  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the 
principal  focus,  the  ray  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis  is  that  which, 
when  produced  backwards,  passes  through  the  principal  focus 
F.  Similarly,  the  ray  which,  when  produced  backwards,  passes 
through  Ihe  centre    of  curvature,  is  reflected  back  along  its 
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previous  path.  The  student  should  draw  a  diagram  showing  the 
formation  of  the  image  in  this  case.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
image  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Fig.  23  shows  that,  when  the  mirror  is  convex,  a  real  object 
gives  rise  to  an  image  which  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Iliagnification. — The  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  image 
and  object  is  termed  the  magnifioation.  Thus,  in  Figs.  22  and  23, 
the  magnification  is  equal  to  the  ratio  I B/0  A.  When  the  image 
is  e^ct  (Fig.  22),  the  distances  IB  and  OA  are  measured  from 
the  axis  in  the  same  direction,  and  both  have  similar  signs,  so 
that  the  magnification  is^iositive.  When  the  image  is  iitv^^ed 
(Fig.  23),  the  distances  IB  and  OA  are  measured  from  the  axis 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  if  one  is  positive,  the  other  must 
be  negative,  and  the  magnification  is  negative.  We  must  now 
find  expressions  for  the  magnification  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
Uy  7/,/f  and  r.  For  this  purpose.  Fig.  22  will  be  referred  to,  since 
there  the  quantities  mentioned  are  all  positive.  The  student 
should  also  verify  each  result  with  respect  to  Fig.  23. 

In  Fig.  22,  let  OA  =  o,  while  IB  =  i.  In  the  figure,  the  ratio 
i/o  is  negative.    Let  EF  =/,  EC  =  r,  EI  =  2/,  and  EO  =  u, 

I.  The   right-angled   triangles   AEO   and   BEI    are    similar,    since 
^  AEO=  z  BEI.     Thus,  since  z  IEB=  -  z  OEA— 


IB/EI=  -OA/EO. 
i  V 

0  u 


(12) 


•    the    negative    sign    being    introduced  for    reasons   explained    above. 
Equation  (12)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  of  z;  and  u, 

2.  The  right-angled  triangles  AFO  and  KFE   are  similar,  having 
equal  angles  at  F.     Thus — 

EK/FE  =  OA/FO. 

FO  =  EO  -  EF  =  w  -/ 

FE  =  -  EF  =  -/ 

EK  =  IB  =  i,  since  KB  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Then,i/(-/)  =  o/(«-/). 

.-.  -  = ^- (13) 

Equation  (13)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  of  «  and/I 


A 
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3.  The  right-angled  triangles  DEF  and  BIF  are  similar,   having 
equal  angles  at  F.     Thus — 

IB/FI  =  ED/FE. 

FI  =  EI  -  EF  =  z*  -/. 

ED  =  OA  =  0,  since  DA  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 
FE  =  -  EF  =  -/. 

Then,i/(«»-/)  =  o/(-/). 

Equation  (14)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  oiv  and /I 

4.  The  right-angled   triangles  ACO  and   BCI  are  similar,  having 
equal  angles  at  C.     Thus — 

IB/CI  =  OA/CO. 
*     CI  =  -  IC  =  -  (EC  -  EI)  =  -  (r  -  v), 
CO  =  EO  -  EC  =  «  -  r. 


Then,  -  i/(r  -  t^)  =  0  («  -  r). 

i  r  ~  V 


0  u  ~  r 


(IS) 


Equation  (15)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  off/,  z/,-  and  r. 

If  the  reflected  rays  DB,  EB,  KB,  GB,  all  intersect  in  a  single 
point,  B,  the  expressions  obtained  for  the  magnification  in  (12),  (13), 
(14),  (15)  must  all  be  equivalent.  It  can  be  proved  that  this  is  the 
case.     For  instance,  since — 

lIV   =     I//  -     ijUy 

.,  -     ^^/  .         ^  _         / 

u -f  u  u -f 

which  proves  the  equality  between  (12)  and  (13). 
Similarly — 

vf  V  V  -  f 

v-f  «  y   ' 

which  proves  the  equality  between  (12)  and  (14). 
Since  i/v  +  l/«  =  2/r, 

ijv  -  ijr  =  l/r  -  i/u, 

and — 

r  -  V      u  -  r  V  r  -  V 


7fr  nr        '  '        u  u  -  r 


which  proves  the  equality  between  (12)  and  (15).     The  equality  of  (12), 
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(13),  (14),  (15)  proves  that  the  rays  DB,  £B,  KB,  GB,  intersect  in  a 
single  point  B.     We  may  now  write — 

i  _      V  _         f     _      V  -  f  _      r  -  V 
0  u  u  -  f  f  u  -  r 

Equation  (12)  shows  that  when  the  object  is  real  («  positive)  the 
ratio  i/o  is  negative,  and  the  image  is  inverted,  when  v  is  positive  (real 
image) ;  but  i/o  is  positive,  and  the  image  is  erect,  when  v  is  negative 
(virtual  image).  When  the  image  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  the 
object,  the  magnification  is  greater  than  unity,  or  the  image  is  larger 
than  the  object ;  otherwise  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  object,  except 
when  V  =  »,  when  the  image  and  object  are  equal  in  size. 

Equation  (13)  shows  that  with  a  concave  «K'rr<?/' (/positive),  when 
the  object  is  beyond  the  principal  focus  («  >/),  the  image  is  inverted. 
When  «  =_/",  the  denominator  of  the  quantity  to  the  right  of  (12) 
becomes  equal  to  zero,  and  the  magnification  becomes  infinitely  great. 
The  image  is,  in  this  case,  of  infinite  size,  but  situated  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  mirror,  ^lien  u  is  positive,  but  less  than  /,  the 
magnification  becomes  positive,  and  the  (virtual)  image  is  erect.  When 
u  is  negative,  the  magnification  is  always  positive,  and  the  image  is 
erect. 

Equation  (13)  shows  that  with  a  convex  mirror  (/"negative)  the  image 
is  always  erect  when  u  is  positive.  If  u  is  negative,  the  image  is 
erect  when  u  is  numerically  less  than/,  but  inverted  when  u  is  numeric- 
ally greater  than/ 

Intrinsic  Luminosities  of  Image  and  Object.-— Let  an  object 
consist  of  a  small  luminous  surface  of  area  A,  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  a  mirror,  at  a  distance  u  from  it.  Let  the 
reflected  image  be  formed  at  a  distance  v  from  the  mirror. 
Then,  since  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  and  object  are  in 
the  ratio  viu^  their  areas  are  in  the  ratio  i^ju^.  Thus,  the  area 
of  the  image  is  v^KluK 

When  unit  quantity  of  light  falls  on  the  mirror,  let  a  quantity 
k  be  regularly  reflected,  the  rest  being  absorbed  or  lost  in  some 
other  manner.    The  value  of  k  must  always  be  less  than  unity. 

If  the  mirror  has  an  area  A',  it  subtends  a  solid  angle  A7«' 
at  the  object.  Let  L  be  the  intrinsic  luminosity  (p.  18)  of  the 
object.  Then  the  quantity  of  light  falling  on  the  mirror  per 
second  is  equal  to  LAA'/u\  and  the  quantity  reflected  per 
second  to  form  the  image  is  equal  to  kLAA/u^,  The  solid 
angle  embraced  by  a  pencil  converging  from  the  mirror  to  a 
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point  of  the  image  (if  the  latter  is  real),  or  diverging  from  a 
point  of  the  iniage  (if  the  latter  is  virtual),  is  equal  to  A'/v*.  In 
either  case  A'/^  is  equal  to  the  solid  angle  embraced  by 
the  complete  pencil  from  a  point  of  the  image.  Now,  the  in- 
trinsic luminosity  of  the  image  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  emission 
of  light  per  unit  solid  angle  per  unit  area  of  the  image  (p.  18). 
Thus,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  image  is  equal  to— 

klAM  ^  /A'  ^  zM\  ^  kLkA'  ^  j^  _ 
u^       '    \v^        u^  }  ~      u^  AA'  ~ 

Thus,  since  k  is  always  less  than  unity,  the  intrinsio  luminosity 
<tf  tlio  image  ii  always  less  than  that  of  the  object.  Since  the 
visual  estimate  of  the  brightness  of  an  object  or  image  depends 
on  the  intrinsic  luminosity  and  not  on  the  distance  (p.  18),  it 
follows  that  an  image  formed  by  reflection  from  a  mirror  can  never 
appear  brighter  than  the  object 

This  law  only  applies  to  cases  where  a  definite  image  is 
formed  (p.  19).  Thus,  the  image  of  the  moon  in  a  reflecting 
telescope  never  appears  brighter  than  the  moon  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  image  of  a  star  in  a  telescope  becomes  smaller 
as  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  is  increased,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  mirror*;  the  stars  are'  so  far  away  that  a 
true  image  of  one  would  approximate  to  a  mathematical  point. 
Hence,  since  the  light  from  a  star  is  concentrated  over  a  smaller 
area  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  of  a  reflecting  telescope  is 
increased,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  image  of  the  star  is 
also  increased. 

A  luminous  object  radiates  light  in  all  directions,  so  that  rays 
from  it  pass  through  all  points  of  the  pupil.  The  rays  from  an 
image  are  confined  within  a  solid  angle  equal  to  A'/^^.  If  this 
solid  angle  is  so  small  that  rays  do  not  pass  through  all  points 
of  the  pupil,  the  image  will  appear  less  bright  than  the  object, 
even  if  >&  =  i. 


Ellipsoidal  and  Paraboloidal  Mirrors 

Aberration. — The  results  obtained  (pp.  30  to  32)  from  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  reflection  to  spherical  mirrors  are 
obviously  only  approximately  true  ;  they  apply  only  when  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis.     If 

1  See  p.  447- 
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the  aperture  of  the  mirror  is  small,  the  results  obtained  will 

apply  to  all  ihe  rays  falling  on  the  mirror  ;  but  when  the  apertUK 
is  large,  the  whole  of  the  rays  derived  from  a  luminous  point  on 
the  axis  will  not,  after  reflectiou,  pass  through  a  single  point  on 
the  axis.  This  departure  from  the  approximate  laws  already 
developed  is  termed  ipherioftl  abMTfttliin  i  the  consequences  of 
this  departure  will  be  investigated  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

It  is  impossible  to  design  a  mirror  of  such  a  form  that  rays  from  any 
point  on  the  axis  shall,  after  reflection,  form  a  point  focus,  real  oi 
virtual,  on  the  axis.  But  it  is  pos^ble  to  construct  a  mirror  which  shall 
bring  rays,  derived  from  a  particular  point  on  Ihe  axis,  to  a  point  focus 
on  the  axis.  Such  a  mirror  is  said  to  be  aplanktio,  and  the  conji^te 
point  foci  ate  termed  its  aplanatU  (Iwi. 

Ellipsoidal  Mirror.— Let  ABC  (Fig.  24)  be  an  arc  of  the 
ellipse  ABCD,  of  which  F,  and  Fj  are  the  geometrical  foci. 
The  diameter  BFjF,D, 
passing  through  the  foci, 
is  termed  the  major  axis 
of  the  ellipse.  If  we 
suppose  Fig.  24  to  rotate 
about  the  axis  BD,  the 
arc  ABC  will  generate  a 
surface  constituting  part 
of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion. We  may  therefore 
consider  the  arc  ABC  to 
a  principal  sec- 
an     ellipsoidal 


that  any  ny,  F,E,  dariTed  bw 

along  EF3,  10  ai  to  pais  throttgh  the  rtmaining  foeni.     Thus  F| 

and  Fj  are  the  aplanatic  foci  of  the  mirror  of  which  ABC  is 

a  principal  section. 

Let  E  be  any  point  on  the  ellipse.  Join  FjE  and  EF,  Then  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  lines  FiE  and  EF,  are  equally  inclined  to  the 
small  element  of  the  curve  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  E.  Id  this  case 
Ihe  lines  F^E  and  EF,  will  be  equally  inclined  to  the  normal  at  E,  and 
if  F,E  is  an  incident  ray,  F,E  will  be  tbi-  reflected  ray. 
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Let  G  be  a  point  close  to  E.  Join  F,G  and  GF,  Then,  if  the  arc 
EG  is  extremely  small,  it  will  approximate  to  a  strught  line,  and  the 
lines  FjE  and  FjG  will  be  approximately  parallel,  as  will  be  the  lines 
F,G  and  F,E.  With  F,  as  centre,  and  radius  F,E,  describe  the 
aic  EH.  With  F,  as  centre,  and  radius  F,G.  describe  the  arc  GK. 
When  GE  is  extremely  small,  the  figures  GEH  and  EGK  approximate 
lo  triangles  with  right  angles  at  H  and  K  respectively.  Also,  since 
F|E  and  F,G  are  approximately  paralkl,  the  angle  EGH  measures  the 
inclination  of  F,G  or  FjE  to  the  are  EG.  Similarly,  Ihe  angle  GEK 
measures  the  inclination  of  EFj  01  GFj  to  the  ajc  EG. 

By  a  fundamental  property  of  the  ellipse,  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  a 
point  from  the  foci  ¥,  and  Fj  is  constant  for  all  points  on  the  curve- 
Thus— 
FiE  +  EF,  =  FjG  +  GFa,  or  F,E  +  EK  +  KF,  =  F,H  +  HG  +  GF, 

But  F,E  =  F,H,  and  KFj  =  GF^ 


Thus,  the  lines  FjE  and  EF,  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  element  of  Ihe  curve  near  E, 
and  if  F,E  is  an  incident  ray,  EFi  will  be 
the  reflected  ray. 

Famboloidal  Mirror.— As  the  distance 
F,F|  between  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  in- 
creases, the  ellipse  approximates  more 
and  more  closely  to  a  parabola.  Thus, 
if  we  wish  to  design  a  mirror  which  shall 
bring  all  rays  from  an  infinitely  distant 
object  to  a  point  focus  (Fig.  25),  we 
must  give  the  section  of  the  mirror  the 
form  of  a  parabola,  while  the  surface  of  ' '  Mirr: 

the  mirror  has  the  form  of  a  paraboloid 
of  revolution.     Mirrors  for  astronomical  telescopes  a 
this  form. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  II 

1.  Given  the  law  of  reflection,  prove  that  the  image  of  an  object  in  a 
plane  mirror  is  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  and  as  far  behind  as 
the  object  is  in  front. 

2.  When  a  horizontal  beam  of  light  falls  on  a  vertical  plane  mirror, 
which  revolves  about  a  vertical  axis  in  its  plane,  show  that  the  reflected" 
beam  revolves  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  mirror. 

3.  Prove  that  when  light  falls  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror 
of  radius  r,  from  a  point  at  a  distance  u  from  the  mirror,  then  an  image 

is  formed  at  a  distance  v,  where  -  H —  =  -. 

V      u      r 

4.  If  the  mirror  MM  (Fig.  17,  p.  26)  is  concave,  while  the  telescope  T 
is  removed,  and  a  small  illuminated  aperture  is  placed  immediately 
below  the  scale  CD,  prove  that  a  real  image  of  the  aperture  will  be 
formed  on  the  scale,  when  the  distance  from  the  scale  to  the  mirror  is 
equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  latter. 

If  the  mirror  is  deflected  through  an  angle  B,  and  the  image  is  dis- 
placed through  a  distance  d  cms.  on  the  scale,  prove  that — 

2r' 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  in  centimetres. 

5.  A  real  image  is  formed  by  a  concave  mirror,  and  this  is  ( i )  observed 
directly,  and  (2)  thrown  on  a  white  screen.  How  will  the  brightness 
of  the  image  seen  in  either  case  depend  on  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  ? 

6.  A  real  object  is  situated  at  the  centte  of  curvature  of  a  concave 
mirror.  Show  by  a  graphical  construction  that  the  image  is  inverted, 
and  coincides  in  position  with  the  object. 

7.  A  virtual  ol^ect  is  formed  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  convex 
mirror.  Show  by  a  graphical  construction  that  the  image  is  inverted, 
and  coincides  in  position  with  the  object. 

8.  A  small  object  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  a  spherical  mirror  (convex 
or  concave)  at  a  distance  U  from  the  focus  of  the  mirror.  Prove  that 
the  resulting  image  is  formed  on  the  axis  at  a  distance  V  from  the 
focus,  where  UV  =y^  ;  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  being  equal  to/ 


CHAPTER  III 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  REFRACTION 

Introductory. — A  statement  has  already  been  made  (p.  8) 
of  the  laws  governing  the  refraction  of  light  at  the  interface 
between  two  different  media.  Before  applying  these  laws  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  fi  depends, 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  media  separated  by  the  interface,  but 
also  on  the  colour  of  the  refracted  light.  Thus,  when  blue  light  is 
transmitted  from  air  into  water,  the  index  of  refraction  has  a 
slightly  greater  value  than  would  be  found  for  yellow  or  red  light. 
In  the  present  chapter  the  dependence  of  the  refractive  index  on 
the  colour  of  the  refracted  light  will  be  ignored.  The  results 
obtained  will  be  strictly  true  for  light  of  a  definite  colour,  such 
as  the  yellow  light  emitted  by  a  Bunsen  flame  into  which  some 
common  salt  has  been  introduced ;  they  will  be  only  approxi- 
mately true  for  ordinary  white  light. 

The  laws  of  refraction  may,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus, 
be  verified  by  direct  experiment.  However,  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  these  laws  rests,  not  so  much  on  the  result  of  any  single 
experiment,  as  on  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  theoretical 
deductions  from  them,  and  the  results  of  accurate  observations. 

Deflnitions. — ^When  light  is  refracted  at  a  surface  separating  two 
different  material  media,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  termed  the  index  of  re- 
fraetion  a^t  the  surface.  When  light  is  refracted  from  a  vacuum  (or, 
what  is  very  nearly  equivalent,  from  air)  into  a  material  medium,  the 
ratio  sin  i/sia  r  will  be  termed  the  refraotiye  index  ol  tlM  material 
"ifdinm. 
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Plane  Refkacting  Surface 

Giaphical   Constiuction    for    Sefracted   Bay.— Let   AB 

(Fig.  26)  represent  the  section  of  3  surface,  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  paper,  separating  two  different  media.     Let  the 

index    of   refraction    from    the 

upper  to  the  lower  medium  be 

equal  to  /i,  and  let  IQ  be  a  ray 

in  the  upper  medium  incident 

on  AB  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

With  C,  the  jwint  of  incidence, 

as  centre,  describe  two  circular 

arcs,  DE  and  FH,  of  which  the 

respective  radii  are  in  the  ratio 

/i/i.       Through    G,    the    point 

where  the  arc  FH   is  cut  by  the 

incident  ray,  draw  a  line  perpen- 

fio.  i6.-Gr^^c»i^(^s.ru«ion  for       djcular  to  AB  ;  and  from  K,  the 

point  where  this  perpendicular 

cuts  the  arc  DE,  draw  the  line  KG  to  the  point  of  incidence. 

Then  KC,  produced  into  the  lower  medium,  gives  the  direction 

of  the  refracted  ray. 

Let  CN  be  the  nocma.1  at  C.  Draw  KL  and  G^  perpendicnlar 
to  CN.  Then,  sine  of  angle  of  incidence  GCN  =  MG/CG,  while  sine 
of  angle  KCN  =  LK/CK.  Since  LK  =  MG,  and,  by  construction, 
CK  =  /ii<CG,  sinGCN  =  MG/CG  =  ,.xLK/CK  =  /;isinKCN.  Thus, 
KCN  is  the  arfgle  of  refraction,  and  KC  produced  is  the  refracted  ray. 

Law  of  Befraction  for  Small  Angles  of  Incidence. — When 
ght  is  incident  normally  on  a  refracting  surface,  (  =  o,  and 
=  a  In  this  case,  since  sin  i  =  i*  sin  r,  we  must  have 
=  o,  and  ^  =  O,  or  the  light  is  transmitted  normally,  without 
refraction.  When  the  angle  t  is  small,  r  must  also  be  small,  and 
we  may,  without  sensible  error,  substitute  the  circular  measures 
of  the  angles  for  the  sines  (p.  29).     In  this  case— 

a  relation  which  we  shall  subsequently  find  useful. 

EeTerflibllity  of  the  Patii  of  Light.— Let  a  ray,  IC  (Fig,  26), 
incident  at  a  point  C  on  the  interface  between  two  different 
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media,  give  rise  10  a  refracted  ray  CR  in  the  lower  medium.  If 
we  reverse  the  ray  CR,  as,  for  instance,  by  reflecting  it  normally 
from  a  plane  mirror,  experiment  shows  that  the  reversed  ray  RC 
gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  travelling  along  the  path  CI  in  the 
uppier  medium.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  following  general  law  : 
If  light,  aftsi  infiBring  any  nnmbgr  of  leflmtioni  Hid  MftUtUnil, 
hma  iti  flnftl  path  raTarted,  tha  pnTioai  path  of  th«  light  will  b« 
WtmpUUlj  letnvtTHd  in  a  nytmi  dirEatton. 

Let  ,/ij  be  the  indei  of  refraction  from  the  Upper  to  the  lower 
medinin  (Fig.  26).  Then,  if  the  angle  of  incidence,  ICN,  is  equal  to 
I,  while  the  angle  of  refraction,  RON',  is  equal  to  '■ — 

sin  lysin r  =  ifiy (l) 

On  reversing  the  ray  CR,  the  new  angle  of  incidence  at  C  is  equal  to 
RCN'  =  r,  while  the  angle  of  refraction  into  (he  upper  medium  is  equal 
to  ICN  =  i.  Then,  if  ^  is  the  indeiC  c^  redaction  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  medium  — 

«nr/.in(.^ W 

Moltiplying  tt^elher  corresponding  ^des  of  (l)  and  (2),  we  obtain — 

I  =  ^  X  ^1 ;  .-.'ii/ii  =  l/i/ia- 
Thas,  the  index  of  refrMtion  from  one  medinm  (B)  to  another  (A)  it 
•qnal  to  the  reoiprooal  of  the  index  of  refraotion  from  A  to  B. 

Eefractioii  throngli  a  Plato.— Let  AB,  EF  (Fig.  27)  be 
sections  of  the  parallel  bounding  surfeces  of  a  plate  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  medium, 
of  which  the  index  of  re- 
fraction is  equal  to  /j.  The 
surfaces  of  which  AB,  EFare 
the  sections,  are  supposed  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Let  there  be 
a  vacuum  above  and  below 
the  plate.  A  ray,  IC,  inci- 
dent in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
at  an  angle  t,  gives  rise  to 
a   refracted  ray,  CD,  in   the  Tio.  a?.— Refraction  through  ■  Ptote. 

plane  of  the  paper,  since  the 

normal  at  C  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.     Let  r  be  the  angle  of 

refraction  at  C  ;  then— 

sin,ysinr  =  ^ (3)     ■ 
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The  ray  CD  is  incident  at  an  angle  r  on  the  surface  EF.  The 
emergent  ray  DK  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ;  if  it  makes  an 
angle  r^  with  the  normal — 

sin  r/sin  r^  =  i//*, (4)* 

Multiplying  together  corresponding  sides  of  (3)  and  (4),  we 

obtain — 

sin  ijsin  /  =  i,  or  sin  *  =  sin  /. 

Thus  /  =  t\  and  tlie  emergent  ray  DK  ii  parallel  to  the  incident 
ray  IC. 

The  ray  DK  is  displaced  laterally  with  respect  to  IC.  Produce  IC, 
and  from  D  draw  DM  perpendicular  to  IC  produced.  Then  the  lateral 
displacement  is  equal  to  MD. 

From  C  draw  CN  normal  to  AB,  cutting  EF  in  N.  Let  CN,  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  be  equal  to  /.     Then — 

CN/CD  =  cos  r ;  .  •.  CD  =  //cos  r. 

MD/CD  =  sin  DCM  =  sin  {i  -  r), 

.*.  MD  =  CDsm(»  -  r)  =  ^ -. 

cosr 

Thus,  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  ray  is  proportional  to  /,  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  and,  by  making  /  sufficiently  small,  the  displace* 
ment  may  be  made  as  small,  as  we  please. 

ExPT.  2. — Obtain  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  glass,  and  place 
it  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  Run  a  pencil  along  two  opposite 
edges,  AB  and  EF  (Fig.  27),  so  as  to  mark  the  positions  of  these  on  the 
paper.  Place  two  pins  (upright)  in  any  straight  line,  IC,  on  one  side 
of  the  glass,  and  arrange  two  more  pins  in  a  straight  line,  DK,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glass,  so  that  on  looking  through  the  glass  along  the 
row  of  pins,  all  four  appear  to  be  in  a  straight  line.  Remove  the  glass, 
and  draw  pencil  lines,  IC  and  KD,  through  the  positions  of  the  pins, 
cutting  the  lines  AB  and  EF  in  C  and  D.  Show  that  IC  is  parallel  to 
DK.  Join  CD,  and  draw  the  normals  at  Cand  D.  Measure  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction  at  C  and  D,  and  calculate  the  refractive  index 
of  the  glass. 

Befraction    through   a   Compound   Plate.— Let    ICDEF 

(Fig.  28)  be  the  path  of  a  ray  which  successively  traverses  two 
parallel  plates  with  a  common  interface  AB.  Experiment  shows 
that  the  emergent  ray  EF  is  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  IC, 
provided  that  the  same  medium  extends  above  and  below  the 
compound  plate. 
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Let  there  be  a  vacuum  above  and  below  the  compound  plate. 
If  ft,  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  upper  plate  while  the  angle 
of  incidence  at  C  is  equal  to  »',  then 
the  ray  CD  enters  the  upper  plate 
at  an  angle,  ri,  determined  by  the 
equation — ■ 

sm.V3inr,  =  ,4.    .    .      (5) 

The  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
ray  CD  on  the  interface  AB,  is 
equal  to  rj.  If  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion into  the  lower  plate  is  equal  to 
rj,  and  if  ,fia  is  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion from  the  upper  to  the  lower 

plale,  ihen^  tic.  aa.— RefraciLon  ihrough  a 

■^        '  Compound  Plale. 

smnMnra=/i^  .   .      (6) 

The  ray  DE  is  incident  at  an  angle  r^  on  the  lowest  face,  and 
since  the  ray  EF  emerges  into  a  vacuum  at  an  angle  (',  we 

sinr^sini  =  iK (7) 

where  fi^  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  lower  plate.  Multiplying 
together  corresponding  sides  of  {5)  and  (7),  and  using  (6),  we 
obtain  — 


Thus,  the  bidax  of  refraotion  from  ona  mediimi  (A)  to  uiotlMr  (B) 
is  eqnAl  to  tho  rafrMtiTO  indaz  of  B,  dividsd  b;  that  of  A. 

The  index  of  refraction  from  a  vacuum  to  ordinoty  atmospheric  air  is 
equal  to  I  ■0003.  Thus,  if  /t  is  the  index  of  refraction  from  a  vacuum 
to  glass,  Ihe  index  of  refraction  from  air  to  glass  is  equal  [o  ^1/1-0003,  a 
value  scarcely  differing  from  n. 

Let  light  be  saccessively  refracted  at  n  parallel,  plane  sur&ces  separ- 
ating (n  +  l)  media,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  identical,  while  the 
rest  differ.  Then  the  ai^le  of  incidence,  1,  at  (he  first  surface  is  equal 
to  the  ai^le  of  emergence  from  the  last  sur£u%.  Let  ,;i^  ^,  ^,  .  .  . 
M/ia,  n^,,  be  the  respective  indices  of  refraction  at. the  1st,  and,  3rd,  .  .  . 
(»  —  l)th,  and  nth  sur&ces.     Then,  if  the  angles  of  refriLction  at  the 
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I  rjsia  fj  = 


sin  r<a/sin  i  =  mf^. 
Mulliplying  all  of  these  equations  li^ther,  v 


,/Cj       t>ts  .  rftj    . 


Total  Internal  Beflection.— When  light  is  refracted  from  a 
dense  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  index  of  refraction,  /i,',  is  less  than 
unity.  If  i  is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  a  ray  in  the  denser 
medium,  then  the  ray  refracted  into  the  rarer  medium  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  r  to  the  normal,  given  by  the  equation — 

™r  =  sin<y/.      (8) 

Now,  the  sine  of  90°  is  equal  to  unity,  and  no  angle  can  be 
found  with  a  sine  greater  than  unity.  Thus,  for  (8)  to  lead  to  a 
real  value  of  r,  we  must  have  sin*//  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
unity.  Consequently,  for  a  re- 
fracted ray  to  be  fonned,  the 
greatest  possible  value  of  /  is 
given  by  the  equation— 


This  value  of  i  is  termed  the 
eritiOBl  uik1«.  For  angles  of 
incidence  exceeding  the  critical 
value,  no  light  is  refracted 
through  the  surface,  all  of  it 
being  internally  reflected. 
Fw.  »9.-Toua  loiemai  Rtflecdon.  The  paths  of  a    number  of 

rays  from  a  luminous  point, 
situated  beneath  the  surface  of  a  dense  medium,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  39.  The  ray  OB,  incident  at  the  critical  angle,  gives  rise 
to  a  refracted  ray  which  travels  along  Jhe  surface  of  the  medium 
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(r  =  90°).  If  ON  is  normal  to  the  surface,  the  angle  BON  is 
the  critical  angle.  Rays  incident  at  an  angle  greater  than  BON 
are  totally  reflected  internally. 

Let  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  denser  medium  be  equal  to 
/*,  while  the  refracting  surface  separates  the  medium  from  a 
vacuum,  or  air.  Then  in  (7),  /*'  =  i/fi,  and  the  critical  value  of 
/  is  given  by — 

sin  i  =  i/u. 

For  crown  glass,  fi  =  1*5.  Thus,  the  critical  angle  is  one  of 
which  the  sine  is  equal  to  i/i'5  =  o*666.  This  angle  is  equal  to 
42°  (nearly).  For  water  (ji  =  i'33)  the  critical  angle  is  equal 
to  49°  (nearly). 

ExPT.  3. — Blacken  a  metal  ball  in  a  smoky  flame,  and  lower  it  into 
a  beaker  of  water.  While  immersed  in  the  water  the  ball  appears  as  if 
its  surface  were  of  polished  silver.  A  thin  air  film  is  enclosed  between 
the  water  and  the  smoked  surface,  and  all  rays  falling  on  this  film,  at 
angles  greater  than  49'',  are  totally  reflected. 

Let  the  surface  of  a  medium  A,  of  refractive  index  fi|,  be 
covered  by  a  parallel  layer  of  a  medium  B,  -of  refractive  index 
fi^  ;  the  free  surface  of  the  medium  B  being  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Then  it  can  easily  be  proved  that  if  light  is  incident  on 
the  interface  between  A  and  B,  at  an  angle  exceeding  the  critical 
value  for  the  medium  A,  then  the  light  refracted  into  B  will  fall 
on  the  free  surface  of  B  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical 
angle  for  B,  and  will  thus  be  totally  reflected. 

Let  a  ray  fell  on  the  interface  between  A  and  B  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence, f ,  equal  to  the  critical  value  for  medium  A.  Then,  sin  i  =  i/u^. 
The  ray  refracted  into  medium  B  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  an  angle  r, 
given  by  the  equation — 

sin  ^ysin  r  =  fijfii*    .  *.  sin  r  =  sin  i.     f^JfA^  =  '//^a- 

Since  r  is  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the  free  surface  of  medium  B,  it  is 
seen  that  the:  light  refracted  into  B  falls  on  the  free  sur&ce  at  the  critical 
angle.  It  is  easily  seen  that  an  increase  of  t  leads  to  an  increase  of  7;  so 
that  if  $  exceeds  the  critical  value  for  medium  A,  r  will  exceed  the 
critical  value  for  medium  B. 

The  above  result  can  be  utilised  in  a  method  of  experiment 
ally  determining  the  refractive  index,  in  terms  of  the  critical 
angle,  of  a  liquid. 

£  2 
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ExPT.  4. — A  wooden  box,  open  at  one  end,  is  provided  with  two 
narrow  vertical  slits  in  opposite  sides.  The  closed  end  of  the  box  is  bored 
normally  to  receive  a  rod  provided  with  a  pointer ;  the  latter  rotates 
above  a  scale  of  degrees  pasted  on  the  end  of  the  box.  Inside  the  box  a 
cell  is  attached  to  the  rod.  This,  cell  is  made  from  two  pieces  of  plate 
glass  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  paper  laid  between  opposite  edges, 
the  space  between  the  plates  being  sealed  off"  from  its  surroundings  by 
means  of  sealing-wax  or  bicycle  cement.  The  cell  is  attached  to  the 
rod  with  its  plane  faces  parallel  to  the  latter. 

A  rectangular  vessel,  with  plate-glass  sides,  is  filled  with  the  liquid  of 
which  the  refractive  index  is  required,  and  the  wooden  box  is  inverted 
over  it,  the  cell  being  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Adjustment  is  made  so 
that,  on  looking  through  one  of  the  slits,  the  other  slit  is  seen  through 
the  liquid  and  the  cell  immersed  therein.  It  is  best  to  place  a  Bunsen 
flame,  into  which  some  common  salt  has  been  introduced,  on  an  iron  or 
platinum  wire,  opposite  the  slit  to  be  viewed.  Rotate  the  cell  till  the 
slit  illuminated  by  yellow  light  just  disappears,  the  light  being  totally 
reflected  from  the  air  film.  Observe  the  position  of  the  pointer,  and 
then  rotate  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction  till  the  slit  again  disappears. 
The  angle  through  which  the  cell  is  rotated  between  the  two  disappear- 
ances is  equal  to  twice  the  critical  angle  of  the  liquid  for  the  yellow  light 
of  the  sodium  flame. 

Totally  Beflecting  Ftisms.— In  optics,  the  term  prism  is 
generally  applied  to  a  body  bounded  by  three  planes  which  inter- 
sect in  three  parallel  straight  lines.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  these 
lines  of  intersection  cuts  the  prism  in  a  triangular  section,  termed 
a  principal  Bection  of  the  prism  ;  the  angles  of  the  triangle  are 
termed  the  angles  of  the  prism.  For  the  moment  we  need  only 
consider  a  prism  of  which  the  angles  are  equal  to  45°,  45°, 
and  90°. 

A  ray  of  light,  after  entering  such  a  prism  normally  through  one 
of  the  mutually  rectangular  faces,  will  fall  on  the  hypotenuse  f^e  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  which  is  greater  than  the  critical  angle  for  glass.  It  is, 
therefore,  totally  reflected,  and  emerges  normally  from  the  remaiijng 
face  of  the  prism.  In  this  manner  the  direction  of  a  ray  may  be  deflected 
through  an  angle  of  90**  with  only  a  small  loss  of  intensity. 

In  the  optical  projection  of  apparatus  on  a  screen,  an  inverted  image 
is  obtained.  Where  inversion  is  disadvantageous,  an  appliance  termed 
an  erecting  prism  may  be  employed  to  produce  an  erect  image.  An 
erecting  prism  is  merely  a  glass  prism  with  angles  of  45°,  45*,  and  90*. 
A  ray,  incident  on  one  of  the  mutually  rectangular  faces  in  a  plane 
coinciding  with  a  principal  section,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
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hsrpotenuse  lace,  is  refracled  so  as  to  be  incidenton  the  hypotenase  fiice 

at   AQ  angle   exceeding   the  critical   angle.     After  reflection  the   ray 

emeigcBfioDi  the  third  face  parallel 

to    its  original    direction.      The 

manner  in  which  inversion  is  pro'  i 

duced  can  be  readily  understood  | 

from  Fig.  30.  I 

Image  formed  by  Betnc-  \ 

tlonat  a  Plane  Sni&ce.— Let 

AB  (Fig.  31)  be  the  section  of  F'"-  j=--E«ciing  Prism. 

a  plane  surface,  perpendicular 

to  the  plane   of  the  paper,  separating  two  media  of  different 
optical  densities.     Let  the  media  betow  and  above  the  surface 
AB  possess  refractive  indices  respectively  equal  to  (i,  and  /i, ;  in 
Fig.   31,  /ij>/i,.     Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  at  a  perpendicular  distance  CO  (=  u)  below  the  surface. 
Let  a  ray  CD  from  O  be  incident,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  at  a 
smal!  angle  i.   Since  OC  is  normal  to  the  surface,  the  angle  DOC 
is  equal  to  »'.     The  refracted  ray  DE,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
cident ray  CD,  must  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper.     Produce  ED  back- 
wards  to  cut  CO  (produced)  in  I, 
and   let   CI  =  v.     Then,  if  the  re- 
i/racted  ray  is  inclined  to  the  normal 
at  an  angle  r,  this  angle  is  equal  to 
Die.    Also  (p.  46),  since  the  angle 
of  incidence,  (',  is  small — 


Further,  since  we  may   measure 

the  angles  t  and   r  by  their  tan- 
gents— 

CD     ^CD  fij 

PIG-    31. — [nuce  formed    by  — i    .  '■   t'  —  —  «. 

Rcftmciioniu*  Plane  Surfkoe.  "         rt    "  ft 

Now,  this  relation  between  v  and 
u  is  independent  of  the  exact  position  of  the  incident  ray  OD, 
provided  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  smalL  Thus,  all  rays 
fron  0,  which  are  incident  on  the  stuface  at  sniall  angles,  must 
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diverge  from  a  virtual  focus,  I,  after  refraction  at  the  surface, 
so  that  I  is  the  image  of  O. 

If  the  medium  surrounding  the  object  is  optically  rarer  than 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  refracting  surface,  fijfii  is  greater 
than  unity,  and  v  is  greater  than  u,  as  in  Fig.  31.  If  fi2<th9 
V  is  less  than  1/,  or  the  image  is  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the 
object.  When  an  object,  immersed  in  water  of  refractive  index 
equal  to  /i,  is  viewed  normally  to  the  free  surface,  we  must  write 
fti=/x,  fi2=  I.    Then — 

This  gives  us  a  means  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of 
a  liquid. 

ExPT.  5. — Obtain  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  about  30  or  40  cms.  in 
height,  and  place  a  small  fragment  of  chalk  at  its  bottom  to  serve  as  an 
object.  Fill  the  vessel  with  water,  and  measure  the  actual  distance,  u, 
of  the  chalk  from  the  water  surface.  On  looking  down  into  the  water 
the  chalk  appears  to  be  raised  above  its  true  position.  To  obtain  the 
position  of  the  image  of  the  chalk,  place  a  small,  horizontal,  pointed 
gas  flame  above  the  surface,  and  adjust  till  there  is  no  parallax  (p.  23) 
between  the  image  of  the  flame  reflected  in  the  water  and  the  refracted 
image  of  the  chalk.  A  piece  of  glass  tubing,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point, 
may  be  used  as  a  burner  for  the  flame.  The  distance  from  the  flame 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  is  numerically  equal  to  v.  Calculate  the 
value  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  water.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
equal  to  1-33,  or  4/3. 

Thus,  as  object  litnated  below  the  inrfiiee  of  water  appean,  when 
viewed  normally  to  the  eurfacei  to  be  at  three-qnartere  of  ita  real 
distance  below  the  lurfaos. 

ExPT.  6. — Place  a  fine-pointed  needle  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
beaker,  and  view  this  by  means  of  a  low- power  microscope '  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  through  measured  distances.  Read  the  position  of 
the  microscope,  then  fill  the  beaker  with  a  liquid,  again  focus  the  micro- 
scope on  the  needle,  and  obtain  a  reading.  Finally,  sprinkle  a  few 
fragments  of  cork  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  watejr,  focus  the  microscope 
on  one  of  these,  and  obtain  a  third  reading.  The  differences  between 
the  first  and  third  readings  gives  the  value  of  m,  while  that  between  the 

1  A  travelling  microscope,  suitable  for  this  and  many  other  experiments,  is  nuuk 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  Belmont  Road,  Chalk  Farm,  N.W.  This  microscc^  can  alto  be 
adjusted  for  use  as  a  horisonta)  or  vertical  kathetometer,  and  U  invaluable  in  a 
physical  laboratory. 
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second  and  third  readings  gives  v.    Calculate  the  refractive  index  of  the 
liquid. 

The  refractive  index  of  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  on  opposite  snrfiices  of 
which  ink  marks  have  been  made,  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  an  object  below  the  surface  of  water  is  viewed  in  a 
direction  considerably  inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  surface,  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  object  wilt  not  be  that  obtained  above. 
In  Fig.  29,  if  we  produce  any  two  neighbouring  refracted  rays 
backwards,  their  point  of  intersection  gives  the  position  of  the 
image  formed  by  the  pencil  bounded  by  those  rays.  Thus,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  as  the  direction  of  vision  becomes  more 
and  more  inclined  to  the  normal,  the  image  rises  to  a  greater 
height  within  the  water. 

Image  formed  by  Befraction  through  a  Transparent 

Plate. — Let  an  object  be  viewed  through  a  transparent  plate 
with  parallel  faces,  placed  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision: 
Let  fi  be  the  refractive  index,  and  /  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
If  u  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  surface  of  the  plate 
opposed  to  it,  then  the  image  formed  by  refraction  at  that 
surface  will  be  at  a  distance  (fiu)  from't  be  latter  (p.  53).  This 
image  serves  as  a  virtual  object  with  respect  to  the  refraction  at 
the  second  surface,  and  since  the  distance  of  this  virtual  object 
from  the  latter  is  equal  to  (jiu+^\  and  refraction  occurs  from 
the  plate  into  air,  the  distance  of  the  corresponding  image  from 
the  second  surface  of  the  plate  is  equal  to — 

{fiu  +  /)//i  =  {u  +  tit*). 

The  distance  of  this  image  from  the  first  surface  is  equal  to 
{u-^-ilii  —  tji  so  that,  when  seen  through  the  plate,  the  object 
appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is,  by  a  distance  equal  to 

till- 1)1  II. 

Befhkction  through  a  Prism. —Let  ABK  (Fig.  32)  be  the 
principal  section  of  a  prism  of  a  transparent  medium,  supposed 
to  be  surrounded  by  air.  Let  us  consider  the  refraction  of 
a  ray  of  light  which  enters  the  prism  by  one  face,  AB,  and 
emerges  from  another  face,  AK,  without  having  suffered  internal 
reflection.  The  edge  A  of  the  prism  is  termed  the  refracting 
edge,  and  the  angle  KAB  is  termed  the  refraeting  angle  of  the 
prism.  Let  LC  be  a  ray  incident  on  AB  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  at  an  angle  ij.    If  /a  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
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medium  composing  the  prism,  the  refracted  ray  CD  is  inclined 

to  the  normal  at  an  angle  fj,  determined  by — 

Let  the  ray  CD  be  incident  on  the  face  AK  at  an  angle  r,  ; 
then  the  ray  U£  refracted  into  the  air  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  and  makes  an  angle  /j 
with  the  normal,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equation — 

Thus, the  rays  LC,CD,UE, 

all  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 

paper.    Produce  the  incident 

ray  LC  to  F,  and  produce  the 

emergent  ray  D£  backwards 

FiG.3,.-R.f«d.i™,.b™ugh.Pri™.        tomeetCFinG.     Then  the 

angle  FGE,  which  will    be 

denoted  by  t,  measures  the  deviation  which  has  been  produced 

in  the  ray  LC  by  refraction  through  the  prism  ;  this  angle  is 

termed  the  angle  of  deriKtion. 

From  Fig,  32,  it  is  easily  seen  that  ^GCD  =  i,-r„  while 
^  GDC  =  ('2  -  r^  Then,  since  FGD  is  the  external  angle  of  the 
triangle  GCD,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  internal 
opposite  angles  GCD  and  GDC— 

Angle  of  Winlmmn  Deviation.  —When  )i  and  i„  together  with 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  are  known,  r,,  ij,  and  r,  can 
be  calculated,  so  that  the  angle  of  deviation,  S,  becomes  known. 
The  deviation  varies  with  the  value  of  (',,  and  experiment  shows 
that,  with  a  given  prism,  there  is  a  certain  value  of/,  for  which 
the  angle  of  deviation  has  a  minimum  value.  The  smallest 
value  which,  for  a  given  prism,  the  deviation  can  have,  is  termed 
the  tagU  of  mlaimnm  deTlation. 

ExpT.  7. — Rule  a  straight  line  across  a  sheet  of  pitpcr  mounted  on 
a  drawing  board.  Fasten  one  of  the  triangular  &ces  of  a  prism  to  the 
fiat  head  of  a  drawing  pin,  make  a  small  vertical  hole  in  the  drawing 
board  through  a  point  on  the  ruled  line,  and  insert  the  shank  of  the 
drawing  pin.  llie  prism  can  now  be  rotated  freely.  Plaoe  two 
cottunon  pins  upright  at  difletent  pmnts  in  the  luled  line,  on  one  side 
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of  the  prism.  On  looking  through  ihe  prism  in  a  suitible  direction 
these  two  pins  can  be  seen.  Place  two  more  pins  upright  in  Ihe 
drawing  board,  on  the  same  side  of  the  prism  as  the  eye,  in  such 
positions  that  these,  together  with'  the  pins  seen  through  the  prism, 
appear  to  be  in  a  straight  line.  We  thus  obtain  the  positions  of  an 
incident,  and  the  correspondii^  emeigent,  ray.  Nolice  that,  in  passing 
through  the  prism,  the  ray  is  deviated  areay  from  the  refracting  edge. 
Rotate  the  prism  through  a  small  angle,  again  obtain  the  position  of  the 
eme^ent  ray,  and  note  the  change  in  the  angle  of  deviation.  Repeat 
this  procedure,  rotating  the  prism  through  small  angles  in  the  same 
direction.  Observe  that  for  one  particular  position  of  the  prism  the 
deviation  is  less  than  for  any  other  position.  Mark  the  positions  of  the 
incident  and  emeigent  rays  for  the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  run 
a  pencil  point  round  the  sides  of  the  prism,  and  after  removing  the 
latter,  mark  the  direction  of  the  ray  inside  the  prism. 

It  can  now  be  proved  that,  for  a  raj  to  inlbrmiiLiiutundaTUtioii, 
tha  angle  of  inoidanoa,  '1,  and  that  of  amorganoe,  13,  mnit  b«  equal, 
and  fbe  ny  CD  (Fig.  33)  within  the  priitn  nut  be  efnallyinoUned 
to  the  two  tHai. 

For  let  the  angles  i]  and  1,  ( Fig.  32)  be  unequal  when  the  ray  LC 
suffers  minimum  deviation.     Reverse  the  emergent  ray  DE  ;  then  the 
ray  ED,  incident  at  an  angle  i^,  gives  rise  to  the  ray  CL,  cmeiging 
St  an  angle  i,   (p.  47) ;  the  deviation  is  the  same  as  before,  and  must 
therefore  have  a  minimum   value.     Thus,  the  ray  LC,  incident  at  an 
angle  t|,  suffers  minimum  deviation,  as  does  the  ray  ED,  incident  at  an 
angle  i^  and  there  must  consequently  be  ttao  angles  of  incidence  which 
lead  to  minimum  deviation,  which 
is  contrary  to  experience.     Thus, 
I,  =  t'r     In  this  case  r,  =  r,,  and 
iACD=  ^  ADC  {Fig.  33). 

Determination  of  Befrac- 
tive  Index.  —  When,  with 
respect  to  a  given  prism,  the 
refracting  angle  o=KAB  (Fig. 
33)   is  known,  and  the  angle  of 

minimum  deviation  9  ^  FGE    .  Fic.  33.— Angle  of  Uinimum  DnuiioD. 
has  been  observed,  the  refrac- 
tive  index  of  the  substance  composing  the   prism    can    be 
calculated. 

For,  let  1^  z  ^  =  I,  while  r,  =  r,  =  r.     Then  (p.  56)— 
8  =  2(»-r)j  .-.  i  =  (i  +  ar)/a. 
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Also,  DAC  =  a,  ACD  =  ADC  =  (-  -  r\     Then,   since  the  three 

angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles — 

z  DAC  +  ^  ACD  +  ^  ADC  =  »,  or  a  +  2{(ir/2)  -  fj  =  ir. 

.'.  r  =  0/2. 
J  =  (8  +  2r)/2  =  (8  +  a)/2. 
__  sing  _  sin  {(a  +  8)/2} 
sm  r  sin  (a/2) 

ExpT.  8. — From  the  results  of  Expt.  7,  calculate  the  refractive 
index  of  the  prism  supplied  to  you. 

Deviation  produced  by  Acute-Angled  Prism.— Let  light 
be  incident  at  a  small  angle  on  a  prism  with  a  very  small 
refracting  angle,  a. 

« 

From  p.  56, 

^  =  h  +  h-  {n  +  'a)- 

From  Fig.  32,  since  z  DAC  +  z  ACD  +  z  ADC  =  », 
«  +  {(»/2)  -  ri}  +  {(ir/2)  -  ra}  =  ir. 

.  * .  f  1  +  ^2  ^  **• 

Then,  since  f^  =  fiTi  (p.  46),  and  2^  =  /at^, 

5=(/i  -  l)(ri  +  r2)=:(At  -  i)a. 

Image  formed  by  Befraction  through  a  Prism. —When  a 
ray  is  refracted  through  a  prism,  so  that  its  angles  of  incidence 
and  emergence  are  equal,  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  a  minimum. 
It  follows  from  this  that  if  a  narrow  divergent  pencil  is  refracted 
through  a  prism,  so  that  the  axial  ray  of  the  pencil  follows  the 
path  of  minimum  deviation,  then  the  emergent  pencil  diverges 
from  a  virtual  point  focus,  and  is  similar  to  the  incident  pencil. 
For  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  pencil 
differ  but  slightly  from  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  axial  ray, 
and  the  deviation  changes  but  slowly  with  the  angle  of  incidence 
when  the  latter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  corresponding  to  minimum 
deviation.  Similarly,  when  crossing  a  valley,  on  reaching  the 
lowest  point,  or  point  of  minimum  height,  we  travel,  for  a  short 
distance,  in  a  horizontal  straight  line,  without  cither  ascending 
or  descending. 

Thus,  an  object,  seen  through  a  prism,  is  most  distinct  when  the  axial 
ray  of  the  pencil  reaching  the  eye  has  followed  the  path  of  minimoia 


I 
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deviation  (Fig.  34).    For  other  paths  the  extreme  ntys  of  the  pencil 

are  deviated  by  difierent  amounts,  the  lay  on  one  »de  of  the  pencil 

being    deviated    mace,    and 

that  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  pencil  less,  than  the  axial 

lay,  and  on  eme^ence,  ihe 

rays  do  not  diverge  from  any 

single   point.       This    result 

will  subsequently  be  found 

Spherical  Refracting 

Surface 

Definitions. — The 
terms  used  in  connection  with  a  spherical  refracting  surface  are 
similar  to  those  applied  to  a  mirror.  The  terms  ctnlre  and 
radius  of  curvature,  principal  section,  aperture,  pole,  and  prin- 
cipal axis  have  the  meanings  defined  on  p.  27.  The  position 
of  a  point  on  the  principal  axis  is  defined  by  its  distance 
from  the  pole  ;  distances  measured  from  the  pole  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  incident  light  are  positive  ;  those 
measured  from  the  pole  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  rayi 
are  negative.  A  concave  refracting  surface  has  a  positive 
radius  of  curvature,  while  a  convex  refracting  surface  has  a 
negative  radius  of  curvature. 

In  order  to  completely  specify  a  spherical  refracting  surface, 
the  index  of  refraction  at  the  surface  must  be  given,  in  addition 
to  the  data  necessary  to  define  the  surface  as  a  mirror. 

B«fractlon  at  Ooncave  SnrfEwe.— Let  APB  {Fig.  35)  be 
a  principal  section  of  a  concave  surface,  separating  a  vacuum 
(or  air),  on  the  right,  from  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal 
to  fi,  on  the  lefl.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  the  pole, 
and  OP  the  principal  axis  of  the  surface.  Let  O  be  a  luminous 
point  on  the  axis.  Let  a  ray  from  O  be  incident  at  E  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  The  radius  CEN,  drawn  through  E,  forms 
the  normal  to  the  surface  at  E.  Then  the  refracted  ray  EF 
also  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  if  produced  backwards, 
will  cut  the  axis  at  a  point  I. 

Let  ^OEC=i,  while  iFEN=  iIEC=r.  When  ^i«  small,  ^  =  Mr. 
71W)<0El  =  U-r)  =  {»-i)r. 
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i  ECP  =  C.  while  t.  EIP  =  I,  and  <:  EOF  =  O.  Then— 
/  ECP  =  L  OEC  +  i  EOC,  ot  C  =  fu-  +  O.  .  .  (i 
^  EIF  =  i  OEI  +  c  EOC,      OT  I  =  (,<  -  \)r  +  O.    .      (a 


iddcnt  wid  Rcfiscled  Rays,  Concave  Surface. 

I),  and  (2)   by  ft,  and  subtract 

.,.I-(M-i)C  =  0;/,  ,.1  -  O  =  (,.  -  i)C. 
When  the  angles  O,  C,  and  I  are  small,  they  may  be  measured  by 
their  tangents  (p.  39).     Draw  ED  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  let 
DE  =y.     Let  PO  (=  DO  nearly)  =  «,  while  PI  (=  DI  nearly)  =  v, 
and  PC  ( =  DC  nearly)  =  r^.     Then,  reasoning  as  on  p.  31, 


(3> 


Since  this  equation  is  independent  of^,'  all  rays  from  O,  inclined 
at  a  small  angle  to  the  axis,  will  form  a  refracted  pencil  virtually 
divei^ing  from  a  point  I.  Thus,  I  is  the  image  of  O,  and  Che  relation 
between  the  distances  of  the  object  and  its  image  is  given  by  (3). 

Refraction  at  a  Convex  Sni&ce.— Let  APB  be  a  principal 
section  of  a  convex  surface,  separating  a  vacuum  (or  air),  on  the 
right,  from  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  ft,  on  the  left. 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  the  pole,  and  OPC  the 
principal  axis,  of  the  surface.  Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  on 
the  axis.  Let  a  ray  from  O  be  incident  at  E  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  Draw  the  radius  GEN  through  E.  Then,  since 
CEN,  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  forms  the  normal  to  the 
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snr&ceat  E,  the  refracted  ray  Et  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
let  it  cut  the  axis  at  I,  a  point  on  the  negative  side  of  the 


Fic  36.— Indjeni  and  Refraclttl  lUys,  Convej  Surikce. 

Produce  IE  to  F.  Let  i  DEN  =  /,  while  ^  lEC  =  FEN  =  r. 
When  <■  is  small,  <  =  iir.     Then  i  OEF  =  (i"  -  r)  =  (^  -  1  )r. 

Ut  ^  EOP  =  O,  while  ^  ECP  =  C,  and  EIP  =  I.  AIL  of  these 
angles  are  supposed  to  have  positive  values.     Then — 

^  OEN  =  ^  ECP  +  ^  EOP,        or   M^  =  C  +  O.    .    .      (♦) 
-:  OEF  =  /  EIP  +  ^  EOP,        or    (;.  -  i)»-  =  I  +  O.  .      (S) 

Multiply  (4)  throughout  by  (/i  -  l),  and  (5)  by  n,  and  subtract. 
Then— 

;.I  -  (M  -  DC  +  O  -  o  :   .-.  mH-  O  =  (m  -  i)C. 

Draw  ED  perpendicular  ■□  the  axis,  and  let  DE  =  y.  When  the 
angles  O,  I,  and  C  are  small,  they  may  be  measured  by  their  tangents. 
Let  PO  { =  DO  nearly)  =  «,  while  PI  ( =  DI  nearly)  =  w,  and  PC  ( =  DC 
nearly)  =  r,.  Then,  since  I  and  C  must  have  positive  values,  while 
V  and  r,  (in  F^.  36),  are  negative,  I  =  -  y^v,  and  C  =  -  y/ri. 
Also,  O  =  y/u.     Then— 


(6) 


Equations  (3)  and  (6)  are  identical,  so  that  a  single  equation  may  be 
used  for  both  concave  and  convex  surfaces,  due  regard  being  paid  to 
Bgns.  We  may  now  drop  the  subscript  number,  added  to  r  in  order  to 
■void  confn^on  between  the  angle  of  lefracCion  at  E  And  the  radim  of 
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the  spherical  surface  ;  and  the  general  formula  connecting  the  distances 
of  image  and  object  from  the  pole  may  be  written — 

Hi.l^t^ (7) 

V      u  r 

Since  the  refracted  ray  always  occupies  a  position  on  the  n^ative 
side  of  the  surface,  it  is  plain  that,  for  the  image  I  to  be  real  {t\g.  for 
light  to  (utually  pass  through  the  point  I),  v  must  be  negative*  When 
V  is  positive,  the  image  I  is  virtual.  When  light  is  refracted  from  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  /ai,  to  one  of  refractive  index  /i^,  we  must 
substitute  tnjtii  for  fi  in  (7). 

Conjugate  Foci. — Light  from  a  point  O  (Fig.  36),  in  the 
medium  to  the  right  of  the  refracting  surface,  is  brought  to  a 
real  focus  I  at  a  point  in  the  medium  on  the  left  of  the  surface. 
Since  the  path  of  the  rays  may  be  reversed,  a  luminous  point  at 
I,  in  the  medium  to  the  left  of  the  refracting  surface,  will  form 
an  image  O  on  the  right  of  the  surface.  Thus,  O  and  I  are 
eonj  agate  foci. 

In  Fig.  35,  a  divergent  pencil  from  O,  after  entering  the  medium 
to  the  left  of  the  refracting  surface,  appears  to  diverge  from  the  virtual 
focus  I ;  hence  a  pencil  in  the  medium  to  the  left  of  the  sur&ce, 
converging  toward  the  virtual  object  I,'  will,  after  refraction  into  the 
medium  to  the  right  of  the  surface,  converge  toward  the  real  image  O. 

Principal  Foci. — There  are  two  points  on  the  axis  of  a 
refracting  surface  which  merit  special  attention.  In  equation 
(7)  above,  let  v  =  00  ;  then  ijv  =  o ;  further,  the  rays  after 
refraction  at  the  surface  are  parallel  to  the  axis.  Substituting 
i/z/  =  o  in  (7),  we  find  that — 

l/«  =  -  (|tt  -  l)/r ;  .-.  «  =  -  rliji  -  i). 

This  value  of  u  is  termed  the  First  Prineipal  Foeal  Distance  of 
the  refracting  surface  ;  it  may  be  denoted  by^.  A  point  at  a 
distance yi==  -  r/(ft  -  i)  from  the  pole  of  the  surface,  is  termed  the 
First  Prineipal  Foons  of  the  surface.  An  incident  ray  proceeding 
from  the  first  prineipal  focns  (/^  positive),  or  toward  thftt  point  (/i 
negative),  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  parallel  to  the  axis. 

In  equation  (7),  let  »  =  00  ;  then  i/u  =  o ;  further,  the  inci- 
dent rays  diverge  from  an  infinitely  distant  point  on  the  axis,  so 
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that  they  are  parallel  to  the  axis.     Substituting  i/«  =  o  in  (7), 
we  find  that — 

/»/»  =  (/i  -  Or;  .-.  V  =  ^r/(/i  -  i). 

This  value  of  v  is  termed  the  Second  Prineipal  Focal  Distance 
of  the  refracting  surface  ;  it  may  be  denoted  hyf^  A  point  at 
a  distance^  =  firl^fi—i)  from  the  pole  is  termed  the  Second 
Principal  Poena  of  the  surface.  An  incident  ray  parallel  to  the 
axis  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  proceeding  from  the  second 
principal  focns  (/2  positive),  or  toward  that  point  (^  negative). 

It  is  easily  seen  that — 

m/i  +^  =  o. 

If  the  media  on  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  sur£eice  have 
refractive  indices  respectively  equal  tp  fti  and  fi^,  then  we  must 
substitute  /ij/ii  for  fi  in  the  above  results,  when  we  find  that — 

/ilfh  +  /2//*a  =  o. 

The  two  principal  focal  distances  of  a  surface  always  have 
opposite  signs.  For  a  concave  surface  (r  positive),  the  first 
principal  focal  distance  is  negative,  while  the  second  principal 
focal  distance  is  positive.  For  a  convex  surface  (r  negative) 
the  first  and  second  principal  focal  distances  are  respectively 
positive  and  negative. 

Belatiye  Positions  of  Object  and  Image. — (i)  Concave  Surface,— 
When  the  object  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature,  rays  from  it  fall  normally 
on  the  surface,  and  refraction  does  not  occur.  In  this  case  image  and 
object  coincide.  When  /tt  is  greater  than  unity,  the  second  principal 
focal  distance,^,  is  positive.     Substituting  in  (7)  (p.  62),  we  find — 

^{v  -  j/u  =  fil/^  ;  .-.  nlv  =  i/«  +  /i/A 

Thus,  when  u  is  positive  (real  object),  v  is  positive,  and  the  image  is 
virtual.  It  can  easily  be  proved,  from  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  35, 
that  when  u  is  less  than  r,  v  is  also  less  than  r ;  when  u  is  greater 
than  r,  v  is  also  greater  than  r.  In  both  cases  the  image  is  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  curvature  than  the  object. 

(2)  Convex  Surface, — In  this  case  r  is  n^ative;  and  the  second 
principal  focal  distance,  y,,  is  negative,  while  the  first  principal  focal 
distance,  /i,  is  positive.    Then — 
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When  u  is  greater  than/,,  v  is  n^ativi,  and  a  real  image  is  formed 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  refracting  sui&kce.     When  u  is  less  than^,   i. 
o  is  positive,  and  the  image  is  virtual. 

Olaject  of  Finite  DimenslonB.— Let  LPM  (Fig.  37)  be  the  I 
axis  of  a  concave  refracting  surface  of  which  the  fwle  is  at  P  and   | 


the  medium  on 
the  left  of  the  sur- 
face possess  a  re- 
fractive  index  fi, 

(or  air)  is  to  the  ' 

right  of  the  sur- 
face. Let  OA  be 
a  small  object,  of 

which  one  end,  O, 

is     on      the     axis,  Fig.  37.— Graphical  Conslruclion  for  Imagt. 

while  OA  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis.     The  image  of  the  point  O  will  be 
formed  at  a  point  I  on  the  axis.    To  find  the  image  of  the  point 
A,  we  must  determine  the  intersection  of  two  refracted  rays, 
initially  derived  from  that  point. 

Through  P,  the  pole  of  the  surface,  draw  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis.  This  plane,  termed  the  prinoipftl  plane,  has  properties 
similar  to  the  principal  plane  of  a  mirror  (p.  36). 

Let  PFti=/i  =  i^lif  -  '),  where  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  suifeee.  Then  Fg  is  the  second  principal  focus.  Similarly,  if 
PF,=/i  -  -  r/in  -  I),  Fi  is  the  first  principal  focus.  Since  the  surface 
is  concave,  r  is  positive,  and  the  focal  points  have  the  positions  shown. 
The  following  rays  may  now  be  determined  from  the  results  previously 
obtained  : — 

I.  The  ray  AD,  parallel  to  the  axis,  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray, 
virtually  proceeding  from  the  second  principal  focus  F^  (p.  63). 

z.  The  ray  AE,  directed  toward  (he  first  principal  focus,  gives  rise  to 
a  refracted  ray  parallel  to  the  axis  (p.  62).  Produce  this  refracted  ray 
backwards. 

3.  The  ray  ACK,  passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature  C,  is  trans- 
milled  at  the  surface  without  refraction. 
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4.  The  axis  PM  is  nonnal  to  the  surface  at  P.  Thus,  1  my  AP, 
incideat  at  a  small  angle  APO,  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  inclined  at 
an  angle  BPO  lo  the  axis,  where— 


The  point  of  intersection,  B,  of  any  two  of  the  lines  DB,  EB,  PB, 
and  KB,  gives  the  image  of  the  point  A.  It  can  be  proved  that 
lect  in  a  single  point.  A  line  BI,  drawn  from 
the  axis,  gives  the  image  of  OA. 
for  a  convex  surface,  separating  a  medium 
I,  on  the  left,  from  a  vacuum  (or  air)  on  the 


If  there  is  a  va- 
cuum (or  air)  to  the 
left,  and  a  medium 

of  refractive   index  Fic.  jB.-GnplUsa  Coiuiiuciionfm  Image. 

»i   to  the    right,   of 

the  surface,  the  object  being  in  the  latter  medimn,  we  must  substitute 
i/m  for  ,.  in  (7)  fp.  47).     Thus,/,  =  n'A/'  -  0,  a"id/a  =  -  »•/(;-  -  l). 

As  will  be  proved  in  Chap.  VII,  the  optical  system  of  the  eye 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  a  chamber  filled  with  a  medium 
of  refractive  index  /i  ■-  4/3,  and  provided  with  a  convex  window 
of  which  the  radius  of  curvature  r  is  equal  to  -  5  mm.  In  this 
case/,  =  15  mm.,  and/,  =  -20  mm.  A  construction  similar 
to  that  used  in  Fig.  38  may  be  employed  to  find  the  ocular 
image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  object 
will  naturally  be  placed  beyond  the  first  focal  point  In 
that  case  the  ray  AE  must  be  drawn  so  as  actually  to  pass 
through  F,. 

UagniflcatioiL—In  Fig.  37,  let  OA  =  PD  =  0,  while  IB  = 
PE  =  L  Then  the  magnification  produced  by  refraction  at  the 
surface  is  equal  to  I/o.  For  the  meaning  of  a  negative  sign  in 
conneaion  with  magnification,  see  p.  38. 
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Let  PO  =  u,  while  PI  =  v.    Then— 

1.  From  the  similar  triangles  DFFq,  BIF3, 

IB/PD  =  FJ/FaP  =  (PFa  -  PIVPF^ ;  .'.  i/o  =  (/a  -  v)lf^  .    (8) 

2.  From  the  similar  triangles  EPFj,  AOFj, 

PE/OA  =  FiP/FiO=  - PFi/(PO - PFi) ;  .'.  i/o=  -AKu-f^)  .    (9) 

3.  From  the  similar  triangles  AOC,  BIC, 
IB/OA=CI/CO=(PI-PC)/(PO  -  PC);  .'.  ilo={v-r)l{u-r)  (10) 

4.  Since  the  angles  APO  and  BPI  are  supposed  to  be  small,  they 
may  be  measured  by  their  tangents.     Thus — 

MIB/PI)  =  OA/PO ;  .'.  i/o  =  «'//*«•     •   •   •      ("> 

Thus,  collecting  results,  we  find  that — 

'^^^{v  -/aV/a  =  -Mu  -/,)  =  {v-  r)l{u  -  r)  =  v/fiu. 
0 

Using  equation  (7)  (p.  62),  together  with  the  values  of/i  and^,  the 
student  should  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  expressions  for 
the  magnification  are  equal  (compare  p.  39),  and  thus  proving  that  the 
various  construction  lines  in  Fig.  37  intersect  in  a  single  point  B.  It 
forms  a  useful  exercise  to  determine  the  magnification  from  Fig.  38. 

From  (i  i)  it  follows  that  when  v  is  negative  the  image  is  real 
(p.  62),  and  the  magnification  is  negative  ;  then  the  image  is 
inverted.    When  v  is  positive,  the  image  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Lenses 

Deflnitions.— A  lens  is  a  portion  of  a  refracting  medium 
bounded  by  two  curved  surfaces,  generally  spherical  in  contour. 
One  of  the  surfaces  may  be  plane,  in  which  case  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  form  a  small  part  of  a  spherical  surface  of  infinite 
radius  ;  just  as  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  sensibly 
plane,  though  it  forms  part  of  a  very  large  sphere.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  lens  is  termed  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  When  one 
surface  is  plane,  the  principal  axis  is  nonnal  to  that  surface,  and 
passes  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  other  surface.  The 
points  where  this  axis  cuts  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  are  termed 
the  polei  of  those  surfaces.     In  the  present  chapter  it  will  be 
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supposed  that  the  lens  is  thin  ;  i.  e.,  the  two  poles  are  supposed 
to  be  so  close  together  that  distances  may  be  measured  from 
dtber  indiflerently.  Distances  measured  from  the  lens,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  incident  light,  are  positive  ; 
those  measured  in  the  reverse  direction  are  negative.  When 
the  peripheral  boundary  of  the  lens  is  circular,  the  diameter  of 
the  boundary ,is  termed  the  spertniB  of  the  lens.  A  section  of  the 
lens  through  the  principal  axis,  is  termed  a  principal  iHtioB. 

The  forms  of  the  principal  sections  of  a  namber  of  characteristic 
lenses  are  shown  in  Fig.  39.  Of  these,  the  lenses  A,  B,  and  C  de- 
crease in  thickness  toward  Ibe  periphery.     A  is  termed  2onbl«-umv«X, 


Fig.  39.— S«lioniofT)T»ca]  Lenm. 

or  bi-«(mT«.  B  is  lenned  plano-eonTW,  or  ainiT«zo-plMi«,  accord- 
ing as  the  plane  or  the  convex  surface  faces  the  incident  rays.  C 
IS  termed  eauvexo-eaneaTe,  or  oonesTo-oosTtz.  The  lenses  D,  E,  F 
increase  in  thickness  toward  the  periphery.  D  is  termed  doable- 
eoBMTa,  or  bi-aoneava,  E  is  termed  plane- MmeaTe,  or  BOnMvo-pUtla, 
and  F  u  termed  eonvaxo-BOneRTe,  or  eonaavo-amiTex. 

Kefraction  throti«Ii  a.  Leiu.— Let  a  lens  be  formed  of  a 
medium,  of  refractive  index  ^  and  be  placed  in  3  vacuum  (or  in 
air).  Let  a  luminous  point  be  situated  on  the  axis  at  a  distance 
«  from  the  nearer  surface  of  the  lens.  Then,  if  r^  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  this  surface,  and  t/  is  the  distance  of  the  image 
formed  by  refraction  thereat,  we  have  (p.  6z)— 


(0 


Let  /  be  the  disunce  between  the  poles  of  ihe  two  surfaces  of 
the  lens.     Then  the  image  formed  by  refraction  at  the  first 
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surface  will  be  at  a  distance  iiZ+f)  from  the  pole  of  the  second 
surface.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface  be 
equal  to  r^  Since  the  second  refraction  takes  place  in  passing 
from  the  medium  composing  the  lens  to  a  vacuum  (or  air),  the 
index  of  refraction  at  the  second  surface  is  equal  to  i//i.  Then, 
if  the  image  formed  by  the  second  refraction  is  at  a  distance 
V  from  the  pole  of  the  second  surface,  we  hare — 

(2) 


(i/m) 

I 

_  (i/m)  - 

I 

I 

• 

A*      _ 

I  -/t 

V 

v'  +  t~ 

^2 

9 

•         • 

V 

1/  +  t 

^2 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  /  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  «/. 
Then — 

i_4  =  L-e.    .  .v..  .  .  .    (3) 


If  we  add  (i)  to  (3),  we  eliminate  v'.     Then  we  obtain — 


^^  =  (.-i)(^-y. 


(4) 


Thus,  light  ftom  a  point  on  the  axis,  at  a  distance  u  from  the  leni, 
forms  an  image  at  a  distance  v  isixm,  the  lens.  When  v  is  positive, 
the  image  is  virtual ;  when  v  is  negative,  the  rays  actually  pass  through 
the  image,  and  the  latter  is  real. 

Principal  Foci.— Let  7/  =  00,  so  that  \\v  =  o  in  (4).  Then 
the  refracted  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  object  is  given  by — 


=--"-"a-a « 


The  value  of  u  determined  from  (5)  is  termed  the  First  Principal 
Focal  Distance  of  the  lens  ;  this  may  be  denoted  by^.  Then  a  point 
on  the  axis,  at  a  distance^  from  the  lens,  is  termed  the  First  Principal 
Focus  of  the  lens.  A  ray  proceeding  from  the  first  principal  focus 
\f^  positive),  or  toward  that  point  (/i  negative),  is  rendered  parallel  to 
the  axis  after  refraction  throngh  the  lens. 

Let  «  =  00,  so  that  i/«  =  o  in  (4).  Then  the  incident  rays 
are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  corresponding  position  of  the 
image  is  given  by — 

i  =  (^.,)(i_l).     .......      (6) 
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The  value  of  v  derived  from  (6)  is  termed  the  Second  Prineipal  Foeal 
Buttaoe  of  the  lens ;  this  may  be  denoted  hy  f^  Then  a  point  on  the 
axis  at  a  distance /g  from  the  lens  is  tenned  the  Beeond  Principal  Pocni 
of  the  lens.  An  incident  ray  parallel  to  the  axle  givei  rife  to  a 
refracted  ray  which  yirtnally  proceedc  from  the  second  principal 
fbcns  (/a  positive),  or  which  actually  passei  through  that  point 
(/i  negative). 

It  is  obvious  from  (5)  and  (6)  that  the  two  focal  lengths 
of  a  lens  (in  air)  are  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in 
signs.  Thus,  the  two  focal  points  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
lens,  and  are  equidistant  from  it.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
the  Focal  Length  of  a  leni,  meaning  thereby  the  second  principal 
focal  diitaace  of  the  lens.  Thus,  if  /  is  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens — 

/  \n      rj 

Then  (4)  may  be  re- written — 

\lv  -  ilu  =  ilf, (7) 

Focal  Lengths  of  Characteristic  Lenses. — i.  Bi-Cowvex  Lens. — The 
radios  of  curvature  of  the  surface  facing  the  incident  rays  is  negative, 
that  of  the  remaining  £Eice  being  positive  (Fig.  39).  If  R  and  S  are  the 
numerical  magnitudes  of  r^  and  r^  then  rj  =  -  R,  and  r^-=^  +  S. 
Consequently — 

Since  /i  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  unity,  we  see  that  the  focal 
length  of  a  bi-convex  lens  is  negative. 

If  we  turn  the  lens  end  for  end,  r|  =  -  S,  and  r^  =  R.  In  this  case 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  focal  length  is  the  same  as  before. 

2.  Piano-Convex  Lens. — If  the  plane  surface  ^sices  the  incident  rays, 
r,  =s  00,  and  i/rj  =  o.  The  radids  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface 
must  be  positive.    Let  rg  =  +  S.     Then — 

i//=  (m  -  I)  {  -  (i/S)}  =  -(/*-  i)(i/S). 

Thus,  the  focal  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens  is  negative.  It  is  easily 
seen  that,  if  the  lens  is  turned  end  for  end,  the  focal  length  remains  the 
same  as  before. 

3.  Concav0'Convex  Lens. — Here  the  centres  of  curvature  of  both 
9osf2Jce&  are  on  the  positive  side  of  the  lens,  so  that  r^  and  r^  are  both 
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positive.  If  ri  is  gr$aUr  than  r^,  i/rj  is  less  than  i/r^,  and  the  Ibca} 
length  is  negative.  In  this  case,  represented  by  C  (Fig.  39),  the  thick^ 
ness  of  the  lens  decreases  toward  the  periphery.  Turning  the  lens  end 
for  end  leaves  the  focal  length  unaffected. 

If  fj  is  less  than  r^  (both  being  positive),  i/rj  is  greater  than  i/r«,  and 
the  focal  length  is  positive.  In  this  case,  represented  by  F  (Fig.  39),  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  increases  toward  the  periphery. 

4.  Bi-Concave  Lens, — In  this  case  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
surface  facing  the  incident  ra3rs  is  positive  ( =  +  R,  say),  while  that  of 
the  remaining  surface  is  negative  ( =  -  S,  say).     Then — 


7  =  <''-'.K^  +  0' 


/ 

and  the  focal  length  is  positive.     The  thickness  of  this  lens  increases 
toward  the  periphery  (Fig.  39,  D). 

5.  P/ano- Concave  Lens, — Here  r^  =  00,  and  r^  is  negative  (=  -  S, 
say).     Then — 

i//=(M-  i)(i/S), 

and  the  focal  length  is  positive.     The  thickness  increases  toward  the 
periphery. 

Thus  leniBB  whioh  inerease  in  thiekneM  toward  the  periphery 
have  pofitiTe  foeal  lesgthi,  while  those  which  deoreate  in  thicfcneii 
toward  the  periphery  have  negative  focal  lengths. 

After  refraction  through  a  lens  of  negative  focal  length,  rays,  initially 
parallel  to  the  axis,  converge  to  a  real  focus ;  such  lenses  are  termed 
convergent.  After  refraction  through  a  lens  of  positive  focal  length, 
rays,  initially  parallel  to  the  axis,  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus ;  such 
lenses  are  termed  divergent. 

Belative  Positions  of  Image  and  Object,— i.  Divergent 
Lens, — From  the  equation —        ^ 

i/»  =  ifu  +  i//, 

it  is  evident  that  if /is  positive  (divergent  lens),  a  positive  value 
of  u  gives  a  positive  value  of  v.  Thus,  a  real  object  produces  a 
virtual  image.  Also,  since  the  value  of  ijj  is  added  to  that  of 
i/«,  to  give  the  value  of  i/z/,  the  value  of  ijv  must  be  greater 
fhan  that  of  i/i/,  and  v  is  less  than  u.  Thus,  the  Unago  is 
to  the  Icni  than  the  object. 
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2.  Convergent  Z«w.— Let/be  negative,  and  numerically  equal 
to  F.     Then— 

I/*  =  i\u  -  I/F. 

If  i/«  is  less  than  i/F  [i.e.  if  u  is  greater  than  F,  and  the 
object  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  first  principal  focus),  \lv 
is  negative,  and  therefore  v  is  negative, and  the  image  is  real. 

If  \\u  is  greater  than  t/F  {i.e.  if  u  is  less  than  F,  and  the 
object  is  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  first  principal  focus),  ilv  is 
positive,  and  therefore  v  is  positive,  and  the  image  is  virtual. 

Ottject  of  Finite  Dimensions. —Let  LM  (Fig.  40)  be  the 
axis  of  a  lens,  of  which  the  poles  are  situated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  point  P. 
If  the    tens    is 
thin,  both  poles 

sidered  to  be 
situated  at  P. 
Through  P, 
draw  a  plane 
GPK,  perpen- 
dicular to  the 
axis.  This  plane 

may  be  termed  F'=-  4t^-Cr=phicai  Conitiuci™  for  i™mp=. 

the   piineipkl 

plam*  of  the  lens ;  its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
principal  plane  of  a  mirror  or  refracting  surface  (pp.  36  and  64). 
Let  Fi  and  Fj  be  the  first  and  second  principal  foci  of  the  lens  ; 
in  Fig.  40,  the  position  of  these  foci  correspond  to  a  divergent 
lens.  Let  OA  be  a  small  object,  of  which  one  extremity,  O, 
is  on  the  axis,  while  OA  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  To  find 
the  image  of  the  point  A  we  have  the  following  construction  ; — 

1.  A  ray  AD,  incident  parallel  to  the  a.\is,  gives  rise  to  a 
refracted  ray  virtually  proceeding  from  Fj,  the  second  principal 
focus  (p.  69). 

2.  An  incident  ray  AE,  directed  toward,  the  first  principal 
focus  Fu  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  parallel  to  the  axis  (p.  68). 
Produce  this  latter  ray  backwards. 

3.  The  axis  is  normal  to  both  surfaces  of  the  lens  at  the  poles. 
Consequently,  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  are  mutually  parallel  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  since  the  lens 
is  thin,  a  ray  AP,  incident  at  P,  is  undeflected,  just  as  if  it  passed 
through  a  very  thin  plate  of  glass. 

The  point  of  intersection,  B,  of  any  two  of  the  lines  DB, 
EB,  and  PB,  gives  the  image  of  A.  A  line  BI,  drawn  from  B 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  gives  the  complete  image  of  OA. 

Fig.  41  shows  the  construction  when  the  lens  is  convergent 


Fig.  41. — Graphical  Construction  for  Iina£;e, 

Magnificiition.— Let  OA  =  PD  =  0  (Fig.  40),  while  IB  = 
PE  =  i  Then  the  magnification  produced  by  the  lens  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  i/o.  When  this  ratio  is  negative,  the 
image  is  inverted  (p.  38) ;  otherwise  the  image  is  erect.  Let 
PO  =  «,  while  PI  =  I/.  Let/.  =  -/and/,=  +/  Then  /  is 
the  focal  length  (p.  69)  of  the  lens.  Thus,  in  Fig.  40,  PFj  =f, 
while  PF,  =  -/ 

1.  From  the  similar  triangles  BIP,  AOP, 

IB/OA  =  PI/PO;  .-.  i/o  -  !./« <8) 

2.  From  Ihe  similar  triangles  EPF,,  AOF„ 

PE/OA  =  F,P/F,0--FF,/(PO-PF,)!    .-.  i/o=+//{«+/)   .  (9) 

3.  From  the  Mmilar  triangles  BIFj,  DPF,, 

IB/PD  =  IFj/PFj  =  (PFj-  PI}/PF,j  .-.  i/o  =  -{r. -/)//.  (10) 
Thus— 

VO  =  !>/«=//(»  +/)=-(!-  -/)//,      .     .     .      (II) 

By  the  aid  of  the  equation — 

l/r-  -  l/«  =  I//, 
it  is  easily  shown   ihat  (8),    (9),    and    (10)    are   equivalent,    whidi 
proves  that  the  lines  DB,  EB,  and  PB  intersect  in  a  single  point. 
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Two  or  more  Lenses  in  Contact.— Let  two  thin  lenses,  of 
focal  lengths  equal  tofi  and^^j  be  adjusted  so  that  both  have  a 
common  axis.  Then,  if  a  luminous  point  on  the  axis,  at  a 
distance  u  from  the  first  lens  (that  of  focal  length^),  gives  rise, 
by  refraction  through  the  first  lens,  to  an  image  at  a  distance  v[ 
from  the  latter,  we  have —  ^ 

lit/  -  i/«  =  1//1 (12) 

Let  /  be  the  distance  between  the  two  thin  lenses.  Then  the 
image  formed  by  the  first  lens  is  at  a  distance  (t/  +  /)  from  the 
second  lens  ;  and,  as  this  image  takes  the  place  of  object  with 
respect  to  the  second  lens,  we  may  determine  the  distance  v 
of  the  final  image  from  the  second  lens  from  the  equation — 

i/v-  i/(z/+0  =  i//2. (13) 

When  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  very  small  (as,  for 
instance,  when  the  lenses  are  in  contact),  we  may  neglect  /, 
when  (13)  becomes — 

i/v  -  i/z/=  1/4 (14) 

Adding  (12)  and  (14),  we  eliminate  z/,  and  obtain — 

i/v  -  i/u  =  1//1  +  1/4 (15) 

When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  i/«  =  o. 
Let  F  be  the  corresponding  value  of  2/  in  (15) ;  then  F  is  the 
seeond  prineipal  focal  distance  (or  the  focal  length)  of  the  lens 
combination.    From  (15) — 

i/F  =  I//;  +  i//^a (16) 

In  words,  two  thin  lenies,  of  focal  lengths^  and^s,  when  placed 
in  contact,  are  eqniyalent  to  a  single  lens  of  focal  length  F, 
determined  from  (16).  The  single  lens  of  focal  length  F,  when 
placed  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  lens  combination,  produces  an 
image  of  a  given  object,  in  the  same  position  and  of  the  same  sise  as 
that  produced  by  the  combination. 

It  is  easily  proved,  by  extending  the  reasoning  already  used,  that 
a  number  of  thin  lenses,  of  focal  lengths  respectively  equal  to  y^,  f^, 
/i9  -  <  '  /nt  are  jointly  equivalent,  when  placed  in  contact  one  with 
another,  to  a  single  lens  of  focal  length  F,  determined  by — 

l/F  =  ilfi  +  i//i  +  i//i  +  .  .  .   +  i//n.    .   .    .    (17) 
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In  using  this  formula  it  must  be  remembered  that  fnf^tf^t  •  .  •  fm 
are  the  second  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  respective  lenses,  and 
due  care  must  be  taken  to  give  these  their  appropriate  signs. 

Power  of  a  Lens. — Equation  (17)  shows  that  when  a  number 
of  leases  are  in  contact  one  with  another  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  reciprocals  of  their  respective  focal  lengths  is  equal  •  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  of  the  equivalent  lens.  This  result 
suggests  that,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  it  is  convenient  to 
deal  with  the  reciprocals  of  the  focal  lengths  rather  than  with 
the  focal  lengths  themselves.  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length 
of  a  lens  is  termed  the  power,  or  dioptric  strength,  of  that  leni. 
Ophthalmic  surgeons  use  a  unit  of  power  termed  the  dioptre. 
This  is  the  power  of  a  lens  of  i  metre  focal  length.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  the  power  of  a  convergent  lens  shall  be  positive, 
while  that  of  a  divergent  lens  shall  be  negative.  Thus,  to 
find  the  power,  in  dioptres,  of  a  given  lens,  express  the  focal  length 
in  terms  of  the  metre,  obtain  its  reciprocal,  and  change  the  sign  of 
the  result.  The  power  of  a  combination  of  lenses  in  contact  is 
equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  powers  of  the  constituent 
lenses. 

Two  Lenses  separated  by  a  Finite  Distance.— When  two 
lenses,  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  common  axis,  are  separated  by 
a  distance  too  great  to  be  neglected,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
single  thin  lens  which,  when  placed  in  any  fixed  position,  shall 
produce  an  image  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  position, 
as  that  produced  by  the  combination.  But  a  single  thin  lens 
can  be  found,  which,  when  placed  at  a  suitable  fixed  point,  pro- 
duces an  image  of  the  same  size^  but  not  generally  in  the  same 
position^  as  that  produced  by  the  combination.  This  lens  is 
said  to  be  eqoivalent  (in  the  restricted  sense  defined  above)  to 
the  combination. 

Let  PiQ,  PgR  (Fig.  42),  be  the  respective  principal  planes  of 
two  lenses,  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  common  axis  LM,  the 
distance  P2P1  between  them  being  equal  to  d.  Let  OA  be  an 
object  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
position  and  focal  length  of  a  single  thin  lens,  which  shall  pro- 
duce an  image  of  OA  of  the  same  size  as  that  formed  by 
refraction  through  the  lenses  P^Q  and  P2R,  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  OA.  Fig.  42  is  drawn  on  the  supposition  that 
the  lenses  PjQ  and  P2R  are  both  divergent. 
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Let  AB  be  a  particulaT  incidcDt  ray  from  A,  meeting  the  axii,  when 
produced,  in  a  point  E.  Let  the  direction  of  thii  ray  be  such  that, 
after  refraction  through  P,Q,  it  follows  the  path  BC,  utd  tixally, 
after  refraction  throi^h'  r,R,  travels  along  CD  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Let  BC  produced  cut  the  axis  in  L.  Produce  CD  backumids  to  G  ;  then 
it  is  obvious  that  the  size  of  the  final  image  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ray  CD  from  the  axis.  To  determine  the  image,  let  the 
incident  ray  AS  be  directed  toward  the  first  ptindpal  focus  of  PiQ; 
the  corresponding  refracted  ray  ST  emeiges  from  PiQ  parallel  to  the 


Fig.  41.— GrapbEcal  Deli 


axis,  and  aAer  refraction  at  P,R,  virtually  proceeds  from  U,  (he  second 
principal  focus  of  P,R.  Then,  Ihe  point  of  intersection  A'  of  the  lines 
CG  and  TU  gives  the  final  image  of  A,  and  a.  line  from  this  point, 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  gives  Ihe  complete  image  I,A'. 

Let  the  lines  CG  and  BE  intersect  in  H,  and  through  H  draw  HK 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Let  us  remove  the  lenses  PjQ  and  P,R, 
and  substitute  in  their  stead  a  thin  lens  with  pole  at  K  and  principal 
focus  at  E,  its  principal  plane  passing  through  HK,  perpendicular  to 
the  axis.  Then  the  incident  ray  AH  gives  rise  to  the  refracted  ray 
HD  parallel  to  the  axis.  Draw  AK  through  the  pole  of  the  lens  HK. 
Then  the  point  A",  where  the  lines  AK  and  CG  intersect,  gives  the 
im«^of  A  formed  by  refraction  through  the  lens  HK,  and  the  line  AT,, 
drawn  perpendicidar  to  the  axis,  is  the  image  of  AG.  It  is  obvious 
that  A'ff  =  AT,,  and  the  lens  HK,  of  which  the  first  principal  focus  is 
M  E,  is  eqtiivalent  to  the  tens  combittntion  F,Q  and  P,R. 
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The  distance  £K,  which  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  equivalent 
lens,  can  be  found  as  follows.  The  triangles  BP^E,  HKE,  are  similar, 
and  HK  =  CP2.     Also  the  triangles  BPjL,  CPjL,  are  similar.     Then— 

EK/EPj  =  HK/BPj  =  CPjj/BPi  =  LTJLF^. 
.-.  EK  =  (EPi  X  LPaVLPi. 

Further,  since  the  ray  BC,  directed  toward  L,  emerges  from  the  lens 
PjR  parallel  to  the  axis,  L  must  be  i}^<t  first  principal  focus  of  PjR,  and 
LP2  =  -  PgL  =  the  focal  length  {f^  say)  of  the  lens  PjR.  Also  the 
points  L  and  E  are  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  lens  PjQ.  Let 
the  lens  PiQ  have  a  positive  focal  length  equal  toyi.     Then — 

i/PjL  -  i/P^E  =  i//^i. 

.-.  EPi  =  -  PiE  =  (/i  X  LPi)/(/i  +  LPi). 

.       „  _  EPi  X  LPa  _f,  X  LPa  _       f,/^ 

•  LPi  A  +  LPi     A  +/2  +  ^ 

since  LPj  =  LPg  +  P2P1  =/i  +  ^/.     Thus,  if  the  focal  length  of  the 
equivalent  lens  is  equal  to  F  { =  EK), 

F        A/i        A    A    fiA ^    ^ 

Equation  (18)  has  been .  obtained  from  Fig.  42,  which  is 
drawn  on  the  supposition  that  A  and^g  are  both  positive.  It 
will  furnish  an  instructive  exercise  for  the  student  to  prove  that 
(18)  also  holds  when  either  fi  or  /g  is  negative,  or  when  both 
are  negative. 

Let  P^K  =  a.  In  Fig.  42,  a  is  n^ative;  when  a  is  positive, 
the  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  first  lens  P^Q  of  the 
combination.     Then,  as  proved  above — 

EK/EPi  =  LP2/LP1. 

EK        _      F      _     /a     , 
•'•  EK  -  PiK  ~  F  -  a~fii  +  d 

a  d        ^  F 

. '.   I  -  =;  =  I  +  -7,  and  fl  =  -  d-j. 

Thus,  the  equivalent  lens  mnst  be  placed  at  a  diftanee  ( -  d^lf^ 
in  front  of,  or  at  a  distance  ( +  ^F/Za)  beliind,  the  flret  leni. 

Aplanatic  SurflBMse  and  Foci.— The  formula  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  distances  of  an  object  and  its  image  from 
a  lens  has  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  rays  from 
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the  object,  and  also  those  which  form  the  image,  are  only 
slightly  inclined  to  the  axis.  When  these  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  object  gives  rise,  by 
refraction  through  the  lens,  to  a  bundle  of  rays  which  have  no 
common  point  of  intersection.  Thus,  the  laws  deduced  in  the 
present  chapter  apply  only  to  a  lens  of  small  aperture  ;  they  are 
departed  from,  to  a  considerable  extent,  when  the  aperture  is 
large,  and  this  departure  is  termed  iplitriesl  BbeiTBtion.  It  is 
impossible  to  design  a  lens  of  wide  aperture,  which  shall  bring 
all  of  the  rays  falling  on  it  from  any  point  on  the  axis  to  a  point 
focus  on  the  axis ;  but  a  lens  may  be  constructed  which 
accurately  brings  all  rays  falling  on  it,  from  a/a^fti:«/iir  point  on 
the  axis,  to  a  point  focus  On  the  axis.  Such  a  lens  is  said  to 
be  apUiutie,  and  the  particular  positions  of  the  object  and 
image  are  termed  apUnatio  foii. 

l*t  APB  (Fig.  43)  be  a  principal  section  of  a  hemispherical 
surface,  with  centre  at  C  and  pole  at  P,  the  line  PC  produced 
being  the  axis.  Let 
the  surface  separate  a 
vacuum  (or  air)  on  the 
left  from  a  medium  of 
refractive  index  /i  on 
the  right.  Let  r  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  of 
the  surface,  and  let  O 
be  a  luminous  point,  on 
the  axis,  at  a  distance 
CO  =  ^/fl  from  the  cen- 
tre  of    curvature.     Let 

OD  be  any  ray  from  O,  .      „  ,    . 

ir,     tl,»     J,„»     «f     k\l  Fig.  4J--Apla™>ie  Fm!  of  Spherical 

m    the     plane     of     the  Re&aaing  Surface. 

paper,    falling    on    the 

surface  at  D,  and  let  DE  be  the  corresponding  ray  refracted 
through  the  surface.  Since  DE  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
produce  it  backwards  to  cut  the  axis  in  the  point  I.  Then  it 
may  be  proved  that  CI  =  ^r,  and  all  rayi  from  O,  after  rsfrae- 
tion  at  tlia  anrfiwe,  diva^e  from  the  lingla  point  I. 

From  Snell'g  law- 
sin  IDC/sin  ODC  =  /.. 
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Since  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  sines  of 
the  opposite  angles,  and  CD  =z  r, 

'      CD  ^'jr__     ^  sin  DOC 
CO       r/fi      ^  "  sin  ODC* 

.-.  sin  DOC  =  sin  IDC,  and  z  DOC  =  jl  IDC. 

Further,  /:  DOC  =  /:  IDO  +  z  DIO;  .-.  z  IDO  +  z  DIO  =  z  IDC 
=  IDO  +  ODC.     .-.    z  DIO  =  ODC. 

From  the  triangle  IDC, 

CI/CD  (=  Cl/r)  =  sin  IDC/sin  DIO  =  sin  IDC/sin  ODC  =  u  z 

.*.  CI  =  fir. 

Since  this  result  is  independent  of  the  angle  which  the  incident  ray 
CD  makes  with  the  axis,  it  follows  that  all  rays  from  the  point  O  are 
refracted  so  as  to  virtually  proceed  from  the  point  I.  Thus  O  and  I 
are  the  aplanatic  foci  of  the  surface  APB. 

The  above  result  is  utilised  in  the  construction  of  very  high 
power  microscope  objectives.  The  object  to  be  viewed  is 
immersed  in  cedar- wood  oil,  and  the  lowest  lens  of  the  micro- 
scope objective  consists  of  a  glass  hemisphere,  the  plane  face  of 
which  is  turned  toward  the  object,  and  is  immersed  in  the  oil. 
Since  the  refractive  index  /*  of  cedar- wood  oil  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  glass,  the  above  conditions  will  be  complied  with  if  the 
object  is  placed  at  a  distance  r//*  from  the  plane  face  of  the  lens, 
r  being  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
magnification  produced  is  equal  to  y?.  This  arrangement  is 
generally  termed  Abbe'f  homogeneous  immersion,  from  its  inven- 
tor. It  ix>ssesses  other  advantages  -  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  chapter  on  diffraction. 

Problem. — A  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  a  small  illuminated 
aperture  in  a  white  screen.  Find  the  condition  that  the  light 
internally  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  lens,  shall  form  an 
image  on  the  screen  close  to  the  illuminated  aperture. 

Let  li.  be  the  refractive  index  of  the  lens,  and  let  the  illuminated 
aperture  be  at  a  distance  u  from  its  first  surface,  of  which  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  equal  to  r^.  Then  the  distance  t/  of  the  image  formed 
by  refraction  at  the  first  surface  is  given  (p.  62)  by — 
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If  the  lens  is  thin,  and  1/  is  equal  to  r^,  the  radins  of  curvature  of  the 
second  surface,  then  all  rays  will  be  incident  normally  on  the  second 
surface,  and  their  paths  will  be  reversed.  In  this  case  an  image  of  the 
aperture  is  formed  on  the  screen.     Then — 

.-.  l/ra  =  i/«  +  (^  -  I)  {i/ri  -  i/rg}  =  i/«  +  iff, 

where/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
Then— 

Intrinsic  Luminosities  of  Image  and  Object.— Let  an  object 
of  area  A  be  situated  in  a  medium  of  refractive  index  /ij,  at  a 
distance  u  from  a  surface  on  the  negative  side  of  which  is  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  y^^.  If  the  image  forme4  by  re- 
fraction at  the  surface  is  at  a  distance  v  from  the  latter,  the 
linear  dimensions  of  image  and  object  will  be  in  the  ratio  ii^vjii^u 
(p.  66),  and  the  area  of  the  image  will  be  equal  to  ik^'^AJii^u^. 
If  L  is  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  object,  and  A'  is  the  area 
of  the  refracting  surface,  the  rate  at  which  light  falls  on  the 
latter  is  equal  to  AA'L/«^  and  if  the  whole  of  the  light  falling 
on  the  surface  goes  to  form  the  image,  the  intrinsic  luminosity 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to — 

(compare  p.  40). 

If  the  light  is  now  refracted,  at  a  second  surface,  into  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  fi^,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the 
new  image  will  be  equal  to— 

/*2         Ml  Ml 

Thus,  if,  afler  refractions  at  any  number  of  surfaces,  the  light 
finally  enters  a  medium  of  refractive  index  fi„,  the  intrinsic 
luminosity  X)f  the  final  image  will  be  equal  to— 

If  the  object  is  in  air,  and  light  from  it,  after  any  number  of 
refractions,  finally  emerges  into  air,  then  ft»  =  /«i,  and  the 
intriniie  Inminositiet  of  image  and  objeet  are  equal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  light  is  lost  by  reflection  at  each  of 
the  refracting  surfaces ;  and,  since  no  medium  is  absolutely 
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transparent,  still  more  light  is  lost  during  transmission  through 
the  various  media.  Consequently,  an  image  formed  by  refraction 
throngh  a  system  of  lenses  is  always  less  bright  tban  the  object ; 
the  greater  the  number  of  lenses,  the  less  bright  will  be  the 
image.  A  further  decrease  of  brightness  will  occur  if  the 
pencils  from  the  final  image  do  not  fill  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
(p.  41).  Provided  that  the  pencils  from  the  final  image  fill  the 
pupil,  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  independent  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  spherical  aberration  in  an  ordinary  lens  of  wide  aperture,  the 
distinctness  with  which  details  in  the  image  can  be  seen  will  be 
greatest  when  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  moderately  small. 

When  a  lens  is  used  to  form  an  image  on  a  screen,  the 
brightness  of  this  image  will  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  since  here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  total 
amount  of  light  falling  on  unit  area  of  the  screen. 

A  telescope  used  by  night  is  found  to  render  distant  objects 
brighter  than  when  these  are  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  small  objects  cannot 
be  seen  distinctly  under  feeble  illumination,  owing  to  the 
physiological  properties  of  the  eye,  while  larger  objects  are 
clearly  visible 

Questions  on  Chapter  III 

1.  State  the  two  laws  of  refraction,  and  explain  how  both  of  them 
are  required,  and  can  be  used,  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
apparent  and  real  depth  of  water  when  viewed  perpendicularly  to  its 
surface. 

2.  Explain  the  apparent  raising  of  a  picture  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cube  of  glass,  till  it  appears  to  an  eye  looking  down  as  if  it  were  in  the 
glass.  If  the  index  of  refraction  is  1*5,  how  much  does  the  picture 
appear  raised  to  perpendicular  vision  ? 

3.  You  are  given  a  drawing  board,  paper,  and  drawing  materials, 
also  some  pins,  and  a  rectangular  block  of  glass  with  polished  faces. 
How  would  you  proceed  to  verify  the  law  of  refraction,  and  to  deterr 
mine  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  ? 

4.  Explain  and  describe  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  the 
apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

.5.  Show  how  to  calculate  the  distance  by  which  an  object  appears  to 
be  shifted  when  a  piece  of  glass,  bounded  by  parallel  plane  surfaces,  is 
interposed  squarely  across  the  direction  between  you  and  the  object 
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How  may  this  apparent  change  of  distance  be  used  to  measure  the 
w«fractive  index  of  the  glass  ?  Why  do  not  distant  objects  appear  to  be 
shifted? 

6.  Draw  the  paths  of  a  number  of  rays  proceeding  from  any  one 
point  of  a  horizontal  object  under  water,  and  indicate  the  apparent 
positions  of  three  distinct  points  of  the  object  to  an  eye  above  the 
water. 

7.  Show  that,  when  light  passes  through  a  thin  prism,  the  deviation 
IS  very  approximately  constant  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence,  pro- 
vided the  incidence  is  nearly  perpendicular. 

Show  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  deviation  of  the  portion 
of  the  light  that  is  reflected  back  from  the  second  face  of  the  prism 
differs  from  that  of  the  light  reflected  back  from  the  first  fi3u:e  by  a 
constant  amount. 

8.  Show  how  to  use  the  phenomenon  of  total  internal  reflection,  in  a 
practical  manner,  to  measure  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid. 

9.  What  is  a  total  reflection  prism  ?  Explain  with  a  sketch  how  such 
a  prism  can  be  used  to  deflect  a  beam  of  light  into  a  direction  at  90"*  from 
its  original  course.  What  angles  must  be  given  to  such  a  prism  in  order 
that  it  may  deflect  a  beam  through  60°  ? 

.  10.  A  block  of  transparent  jelly  of  refractive  index  i  '33  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius 
8  mm.  Find  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  within  the  mass  of  the 
material. 

11.  A  glass  globe,  12  inches  in  diameter,  is  filled  with  water  (/u=:4/3). 
Trace  the  changes  in  position  of  the  image,  seen  by  an  observer  look- 
ing along  a  diameter,  of  a  point  in  the  water  as  it  moves  from  the 
hxiheT  to  the  nearer  end  of  the  diameter.  Neglect  the  thickness  of 
the  glass. 

12.  Prove  the  /ormula  _  -  -  =  _  for  refraction  through  a  concave 

V       u       f 

lens,  -and  show  that  the  image  formed  by  such  a  lens  is  virtual,  erect, 
and  diminished. 

13.  Show  how  to  determine,  either  graphically  or  arithmetically,  the 
position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  of  a 
convex  lens.  An  arrow  5  inches  long  is  placed  8  inches  away  from 
a  convex  lens  whose  focal  length  is  3  inches.  Find  the  position  and 
length  of  the  image. 

14.  An  incandescent  gaslight,  with  a  mantle  10  centimetres  high, 
stands  at  the  same  level  as  a  converging  lens,  the  power  of  which  is 
+  5  dioptres,  situated  6  metres  to  the  right  of  the  light.  Find  the 
portion  and  size  of  the  image  of  the  mantle.  If  the  light  is  then  lifted 
up  I  metre  above  its  former  position.-  what  change  will  take  place  in  the 
position  of  the  image  ? 
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15.  If  the  refractive  index  from  air  to  glass  is  -,  and  ihat  from  air 

to  water  is  -,  find  the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  a  glass  lens  in  water 

and  in  air. 

16.  A  person  with  a  window  behind  him,  on  looking  into  a  convex 
lens,  sees  two  images  of  the  window.  Describe  the  character  and  mode 
of  formation  of  these  images^ 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  aperture  of  a  lens?  What  has  the 
aperture  of  a  lens  to  do  with  (a)  the  definition,  and  {d)  the  brightness,  of 
the  images  which  the  lens  is  used  to  form  ? 

18.  Show  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  image  formed  by  a  train  of  lenses 
to  be  brighter  than  the  object.     What  are  the  principal  causes  which 
may  reduce  the  actual  brightness  observed  by  the  eye  below  this  ideal  • 
limit  ? 

19.  A  convex  and  a  concave  lens,  each  10  inches  in  focal  length,  are 
held  coaxially  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  apart.  Find  the  position  of  the 
image,  if  the  object  is  at  a  distance  of  15  inches  beyond  (a)  the  convex, 
{6)  the  concave  lens. 

20.  Two  lenses,  one  a  positive,  the  other  a  negative  lens,  are  placed 
upon  a  common  principal  axis  at  a  distance  apart.  Find  the  conditions 
in  order  that  a  parallel  beam  of  rays  entering  the  system  by  one  lens, 
shall  emerge  from  the  other  lens  as  a  parallel  beam. 


Practical 

t.  Determine  the  refractive  index  of  a  plate  of  glass  by  means  of 
a  microscope. 

2.  Find  the  refractive  index  of  a  plate  of  glass  by  observing  the 
thickness,  and  the  shift  in  a  beam  of  light  to  which  the  glass  is 
inclined. 

3.  Plot  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  the  two  given  glass  prisms. 

4.  Measure  the  refractive  index  of  the  given  glass  cube  by  plotting  the 
path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  it,  and  then  measure  sines  of  angles  by 
means  of  a  scale. 

5.  Arrange  the  two  lenses  given  you  so  as  to  produce  a  real 
image  of  the  object  magnified  four  times,  and  show  how  to  test  your 
result. 

6.  Determine  by  experiment  the  form  of  a  curve  showing  the  relation 
between  the  distance  of  an  object  from  a  given  lens,  and  the  magnifica- 
tion of  the  real  image. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DISPERSION  AND  CHROMATIC  ABERRATION 

Composite  Character  of  Sunlight.— When  a  beam  of 
sunlight,  admitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  white  screen,  an  image  of  the 
sun  is  depicted  on  the  latter.  The  manner  in  which  this  image 
is  formed  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  pin-hole 
camera  (p.  5).  If  the  screen,  instead  of  being  white,  has  been 
painted  a  bright  vermilion  colour,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  still 
formed,  but  it  is  now  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Similarly,  on  a 
green  screen  the  image  of  the  sun  is  green,  and  on  a  blue  screen 
it  is  blue. 

We  have  already  learnt  (p.  58)  that,  if  a  prism  is  interposed 
in  the  path  of  a  narrow  pencil  of  light,  the  pencil  is  deviated. 
If  the  light  is  homogeneous,  and  if  the  axial  ray  of  the  pencil 
follows  the  path  of  minimum  deviation  through  the  prism,  then 
the  incident  and  transmitted  pencils  are  similar,  and  both  di- 
verge from  points.  Consequently,  if  sunlight  be  homogeneous, 
a  beam  admitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  darkened 
chamber  should  merely  be  deviated  when  a  prism  is  placed  in 
its  path,  and  a  circular  image  of  the  sun  should  still  be;  formed 
on  a  white  screen.  Experiment  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  beam  transmitted  by  the  prism  paints  on  the  screen  an 
elongated  image,  which  is  brilliantly  coloured.  One  end  of  the 
image  is  red,  and  as  we  pass  from  this  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  image,  the  colour  changes  through  orange,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  to  violet.  This  coloured  image  is  termed  a  spectrum. 
The  breadth  of  the  image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  formed  when  the  prism  is  removed.   Moreover,  if  the  screen 

G  2 
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is  painted  a  bright  red  colour,  the  light  transmitted  by  the  prism 
paints  a  red  image  of  the  sun  on  the  screen,  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  red  part  of  the  image  when  the  screen  was 
white.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  sunlight  is 
not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  numerous  constituents  which 
are  deviated  by  different  amounts  when  transmitted  through  a 
prism.  When  sunlight  falls  on  a  red  screen,  all  of  these  con- 
stituents, with  the  exception  of  those  which  form  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  are  absorbed  ;  the  red  constituents  are  diffusively 
reflected,  and,  on  reaching  the  eye,  give  rise  to  a  red  image  of 
the  screen.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  colour  of  a 
body,  when  seen  in  sunlight,  is  due  to  a  property  of  the  body 
by  which  it  absorbs  some  of  the  coloured  constituents  of  sun- 
light ;  the  remaining  constituents  are  diffusively  reflected,  and 
form  the  ocular  image  of  the  body. 

Formation  of  a  Spectmin. — When  a  beam  of  sunlight  is 
transmitted  through  a  prism,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  due  to 


Fic.  44.— Analysis  of  While  Light  bf  the  aid  af  Crossed  Prisms. 

innumerable  images  of  the  sun,  each  being  formed  by  a  parti 
cular  constituent  of  sunlight.  It  is  found  that  the  violet  end  of 
the  sfiectrum  is  the  more  remote  from  the  refracting  edge  of  the 
prism,  so  that  violet  light  is  deviated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
red  light.  Newton  confirmed  this  conclusion  by  transmitting 
sunlight  successively  through  two  prisms,  arranged  with  their 
refracting  edges  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  Fig.  44,  let 
VR  be  the  spectrum  formed  by  transmission  through  the  prism 
nearer  to  the  aperture  S  ;  V  is  the  violet,  and  R  the  red,  end 
of  the  spectrum.    On  placing  the  second  prism  in  positiraj,  a 
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second  spectnim,  V'R',  was  fbnned,  and  the  violet  ehd  V  was 
displaced  from  its  previous  position  V,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  red  end  R'  was  displaced  from  its  previous  position  R. 
Since,  for  a  prism  of  given  angle,  the  deviation  depends  merely 
on  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  (p.  58),  it  follows  that  ths 
refr»otiT«  Indax  U  gr«U»i  tor  vtolat  than  for  red  light-  This  is 
often  expressed  by  saying  that  the  refrangibility  of  light  increases 
from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  variation 
of  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  with  the  colour  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  is  tenned  diipenitw. 

The  spectnim  formed  on  1  screen,  i 
aotpurt;  >.;.,  any  particular  point  ir 
merely  by  one  constituent  of 
sunlight.  This  follows  from 
the  circumstance  that  each 
constituent  of  sunlight  forms 
an  image  of  the  lun  of  finite 
dimensions,  and  the  various 
images,  formed  by  different 
constituents,  overlap  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  45,  the  red  image  of 

the  sun  occupies  the  position  Fih.  45. -Impure  Spectrum  fonned  on  Screen. 
RR,  while  the  violet  image 

occupies  the  posilion  W,  and  between  these  two  Images  itre  those 
corresponding  to  the  remaining  constituents  of  sunlight.  If  the  screen 
is  removed,  and  the  light  transmitted  by  the  prism  is  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  eye,  each  constituenl  of  the  sunlighl  diverges  from  a  separate  virluai 
image  of  the  illuminated  apenure.  The  violet  image  will  appear  at  V 
(Fig.  45)1  and  the  red  image  at  R',  Thus,  a  Tirtnid  ipeotrnm  will  be 
seen  extendii^  between  V  and  R'.  The  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
appears  nearer  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism.  If  the  mean  path 
of  the  rays  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  minimum  deviation  through 
the  prism,  each  coloured  image  of  the  small  aperture  will  approximnte 
to  a  point,  and  as  overlapping  will  not,  in  this  case,  sensibly  occur,  the 
virtual  spectrum  will  be  pure. 

Fomiation  of  Pnio  Spectrum.— If  a  lens  be  placed  between 
the  prism  and  the  screen,  as  in  Fig.  46,  the  virtual  spectnim 
V'R'  takes  the  place  of  an  object,  and  a  real  image  of  this  can 
be  fonned  by  the  lens.     In  this  case  the  rays  corresponding  to 
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each  particular  coloured  constituent  of  sunlight,  are  focussed  at 
a  pa.rtici]lar  point  on 
the  screen,  and  the 
resulting    spectrum   is 

I         A  similar  result  may 
I     be  obtained  by  plac- 
ing the  lens  between 
the  aperture  and  the 
prism,    as    shown    in 

Fic.  46.-FQniiMiooof  PiueSpeeimm.  pig_  ^^,      i„    this  and 

the  previous  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mean  path  of  the  rays  should  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  minimum  deviation  through  the 

A  third  method  of  obtaining  a  pure  spectrum  will  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  spectrometer. 

If  the  aperture  has  the  form  of  a  small  circular  hole,  the  spectrum 
will  take  the  form  of  a  nanrow  luminous  line,  red  at  one  end  and 
violet  at  the  other.     If,  however,  the  aperture  has  the  him  of  a  najiow 


slit,  of  which  the  length  is  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism, 
then  the  spectrum  will  take  the  fonii  of  a  luminous  band  of  finite 
width. 

The  Spectrometer.— For  the  examination  and  measurement 
of  spectra  an  instrument  termed  a  fpMtronwtar  is  used.  The 
essential  parts  of  this  instrument  comprise  a  collimator,  SL 
(Fig.  48) ;  a  turn-table  supporting  a  prism  ABC  ;  and  a  telescope, 
ME.     TY>e  eoUimstor  consists  of  a  metal  tube,  closed  at  one  end 
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by  a  lens,  L,  and  directed  toward  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
turn-table.     In  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  L  is  a  vertical  slit,  S, 
Light  diverging  from  this  slit  is  rendered  parallel  (or  collimated) 
by  L,  and  a  parallel  pencil  falls  on  the  prism.     Since  parallel 
rays  of  homogeneous  light  are  deviated  to  the  same  extent  when 
refracted  through  a  prism,  it  follows  that  each  coloured  con- 
stituent of  the  transmitted  light  will   form  a  parallel  pencil, 
which  is  deviated  to  an  extent  depending  on  its  colour.    Each 
pencil,  after  refraction  through  the   telescope  lens  M,  will  be 
brought  to  a  focus  in  the  focal  plane  of  M  ;  thus  a  real  image, 
VR,  of  the  spectrum  is  formed  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope. 
This  image  is  viewed  through  an  eye-piece,  E.     If  fine  cross- 
wires  are  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  M,  any  particular  part  of 
the    spectrum   can   be 
brought   into   coincid- 
ence with  their  inter- 
section.  The  telescope 
rotates  so  that  it  is  al- 
ways directed  toward 
the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  turn-table,  and  is 
provided  with  avemier 
which   moves    over  a 

circular   scale  COncen-  Fra.  46.— Plan  of  Spceuomelet. 

trie  with  the  turn-table. 

The  deviation  corresponding  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
spectrum  can  be  measured  by  setting  the  cross-wires  on  that 
part  of  the  spectrum,  reading  the  vernier  attached  to  the 
telescope,  and  then  removing  the  prism,  setting  the  cross-wires 
on  the  image  of  the  slit  seen  directly,  and  again  reading  the 
telescope  vernier.  The  difference  between  these  two  readings 
gives  the  deviation. 

When  the  collimator  is  properly  adjusted,  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  formation  of  a  pure  spectrum,  that  the  rays  should 
traverse  the  prism  along  the  path  of  minimum  deviation. 

Fig.  49  represents  a  spectrometet  designed  for  the  use  of  students, 
by  Mr,  Wilson,  of  I,  Belmont  Street,  Chalk  Farm,  N.W.  It  is  B  very 
«ervic:ea.ble  instrument.  The  turn. table  and  telescope  are  provided  with 
verniers  reading  lo  half  a  minute  of  arc  The  turn-table  can  be 
nused  or  lowered,  and  is  provided  with  levelling  screws. 
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AcUufltment  of  Spectrometer. — The  following  adjustments 
are  necessary  before  commencing  an  experiment  with  the 
spectrometer. 

1.  To  ADJUST  THE  Eye- PIECE. — The  lens  system  of  the  eye-piece 
is  movable  in  the  tube  which  carries  the  cross-wires,  and  this  tube  can 
also  be  moved  as  a  whole.  Turn  the  telescope  toward  the  sky,  and 
move  the  eye-piece  lenses  till  the  cross-wires  are  distinctly  seen. 

2.  To  ADJUST  THE  TELESCOPE. — Direct  the  telescope  toward  a 
distant  object  (the  top  of  a  distant  telegraph  pole  will  serve),  and  move 
the  tube  carrying  the  eye-piece  and  cross- wires  till  there  is  no  parallax 
between  the  image  of  the  distant  object  and  the  cross-wires.  The 
orost-wireB  are  then  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  teleecope. 


Fig.  49. — Spectrometer  for  Students. 

3.  To  ADJUST  THE  CoLiJMATOR. — Place  a  luminous  flame  in  front 
of  the  slit,  adjust  the  telescope  so  that  it  and  the  collimator  tube  are  in 
a  straight  line,  and  then,  while  looking  through  the  telescope,  move 
the  slit  in  or  out  till  there  is  no  parallax  between  its  image  and  the 
cross- wires.  The  slit  is  then  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  collimator  lena. 
Adjust  the  slit  to  be  vertical. 

After  the  above  adjustments  have  once  been  made,  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  cross-wires,  the  eye-piece  lenses  may 
be  moved,  but  not  the  cross-wires  themselves. 

Measurement  of  the  Angles  of  a  Prism.— An  optical 
arrangement  for  measuring  the  angle  between  two  polished 
surfaces  is  termed  a  goniometer.  The  spectrometer  represented 
in  Fig.  49  may  be  used  as  a  goniometer,  and  by  its  aid  the 
angles  of  a  prism  may  be  determined. 

First  Method. — Let  ABC  (Fig.  50)  be  a  principal  section  of 
a  prism,  of  which  the  angle  B  is  required.    The  prism  is  placed 
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on  the  turn-table  of  the  spectrometer,  with  its  faces  AB,  BC 
vertical,  while  the  parallel  beam  from  the  cdlimator  falls  partly 
on  the  face  BC,  and  partly 
on  AB,  From  each  of 
these  faces  a  parallel  beam 
is  reflected,  and  if  either 
of  these  beams  falls  on 
the  object-glass  of  the  tele- 
scope, it  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  on  the  cross- 
wires  of  the  latter.  The 
telescope  is  adjusted  so 
that  an  image  of  the  slit 
is  formed  on  the  cross- 
wires  by  light  reflected 
from  the  &ce  BC,  and  the 
position  of  the  telescope        ''"'■  s°-7!""«™'«on«Metbddof  tie««. 

;  ,       .,,.  ,  .  r  mmmg  an  Angle  ot  a  Fnsm. 

IS  read.     Without  moving 

the  prism,  the  telescope  is  rotated  till  an  image  of  the  slit  is 
formed  on  the  cross-wires  by  light  reflected  from  the  face  AB 
and  another  reading  is  taken.  The  difference  between  these 
two  readmgs  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  ABC. 

The  ai^le  through  which  the  telescope  has  been  rotated  is  obviously 
equal  to  the  angle  FBG  (Fig.  50).  Produce  DB  to  E.  Then,  since 
the  rays  DB,  BG  are  equally  Inclined  to  BC,  it  follows  that  ^  GBC 
=  ^  CBE.     Similarly,   i  FBA  =  .:  ABE.     Then— 

^FBG=iFBA+iABE+iCBE+^GBC  =  2(/ABE+.iCBE) 
=  3zABC. 

Second  Me/Acd.— Adjust  the 
prism  and  telescope  so  that  an 
image  of  the  slit  is  formed  on 
the  cross-wires  by  means  of 
light  reflected  from  one  face, 
BC  (Fig.  s<),  of  the  prism. 
Without  moving  the  telescope, 
rotate  the  prism  until  the  face 
AB  acquires  such  a  position  that 
*""Mei^"!=T'd'«^i^i;^  'is'''  reflected  from  it  forms  an 

Angle  of  B  Priim.  jm^c  of  tiif  slit  on  the  cross- 
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wires.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  obvious  that  the  face 
AB  must  be  rotated  until  it  becomes  parallel  to  the  position 
previously  occupied  by  BC  ;  in  other  words,  if  we  pro- 
duce CB  to  D,  the  prism  must  be  rotated  through  an  angle 
ABD,  =  TT  —  ^  ABC.  Thus,  the  angle  through  which  the  prism 
is  rotated  is  equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  ABC  of  the 
prism. 

A^juBtment  of  the  Prism. — Before  the  foregoing  measurements  can 
be  made,  the  prism  must  be  adjusted  so  that  its  faces  are  vertical 
This  adjustment  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  levelling  screws  of  the 
central  turn-table.  Due  precaution  must  be  taken  that,  after  one  of  the 
faces  has  been  rendered  vertical,  this  adjustment  is  not  disturbed  in 
adjusting  the  second  face.  This  can  be  ensured  as  follows.  Let  L,  K,  H 
(Fig.  50)  be  the  three  levelling  screws.  Adjust  the  prism  by  eye  so 
that  the  edge  BC  is  perpendicular  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
levelling  screws  K,  H.  Then  the  inclination  of  the  face  BC  to  the 
horizon  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  K  and  H ;  any  subsequent 
adjustment  effected  by  the  screw  L  will  only  rotate  the  table  about  the 
horizontal  line  KH,  and  will  thus  merely  rotate  the  face  BC  in  its  own 
plane,  without  altering  its  inclination  to  the  horizon.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  adjustment  of  the«crew  L  will  serve  to  render  the  face  AB  vertical. 

Having  placed  the  prism  in  the  position  described,  rotate  the  turn- 
table till  the  parallel  beam  from  the  collimator  is  reflected  partly  from 
the  face  BC,  and  partly  from  AB,  as  in  Fig.  50.  Adjust  the  screws 
K  and  H,  till  the  image  of  the  slit,  formed  by  light  reflected  from  the 
face  BC,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the  telescope.  Then  adjust  the 
single  screw  L,  till  the  image  of  the  slit,  formed  by  light  reflected  from 
AB,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the  telescope.  The  prism  is  then 
completely  adjusted. 

ExPT.  9. — Adjust  the  prism  supplied  to  you,  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  and  measure  each  of  its  angles  by  the  two  methods 
given  above.  Test  the  accuracy  of  your  result  by  adding  together 
the  three  angles  of  the  prism.  The  sum  of  the  angles  should  be 
equal  to  I8o^ 


Determination  of  the  Refractive  Index  of  a 

When  the  refracting  angle,  a,  has  been  measured,  a  determi- 
nation of  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  fi,  will  enable  us 
(p.  58)  to  calculate  the  refractive  index,  /ut,  from  the  equation — 

^  sin  {(g  +  g)/2} 
sin  (0/2) 
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Since  the  value  of  /*  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  light 
refracted  through  the  prism,  it  follows  that,  for  accurate  work, 
light  of  a  particular  colour  must  be  used.  Monochromatic  light 
{i.e.  light  which  corresponds  to  a  very  restricted  part  of  the 
spectrum)  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  common  salt  into  a 
Bunsen  flame.  When  such  a  flame  (termed  a  sodium  flame)  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  collimator  slit,  and  the  prism  and  tele- 
scope are  adjusted  to  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  48,  a  single 
vertical  line  is  seen  on  looking  through  the  telescope.  This  is 
the  image  of  the  slit  formed  by  the  yellow  light  emitted  by  the 
flame.  When  the  spectrometer  is  *  sufficiently  powerful,  two 
narrow  yellow  lines  (termed  the  D  lines)  are  seen  ;  this  shows 
that  the  light  emitted  by  the  sodium  flame  is  not  quite  homo- 
geneous, but  consists  of  two  constituents  differing  but  slightly 
in  colour.  The  prism  can  then  be  rotated,  the  telescope  being 
moved  so  that  the  cross-wires  are  kept  on  the  image  of  the  slit. 
The  deviation  produced  by  refraction  through  the  prism  is  equal 
to  the  angular  difference  between  the  positions  of  the  telescope 
when  the  slit  is  seen  directly,  and  when  it  is  seen  by  means  of  light 
refracted  through  the  prism.  The  prism  must  be  rotated  until 
the  deviation  has  its  smallest  value,  when  the  value  of  h  can 
be  obtained.  The  value  of  /x  for  the  yellow  light  from  a  sodium 
flame  can  then  be  calculated. 

ExPT.  10.  — Determine  the  value  of  jtt,  with  respect  to  yellow  light, 
for  the  glass  prism  supplied  to  you. 

To  determine  the.  refractive  index  of  a  liquid,  the  latter  is 
enclosed  in  a  cell  made  with  plate  glass  sides.  Refraction 
through  the  plate  glass  produces  no  appreciable  effect,  so'  that 
the  procedure  is  similar  to  that  described  above. 

Light  of  Definite  Colour.— When  an  electric  discharge  is 
passed  through  a  vacuum  tube  containing  a  trace  of  hydrogen 
gas,  light  corresponding  to  a  number  of  restricted  portions  of 
the  spectrum  is  emitted.  When  this  light  is  analysed  by  means 
of  a  spectrometer,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  narrow  coloured  lines,  each  being  an  image  of  the 
slit  formed  by  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  light.  The  red 
line  is  termed  the  C  line,  while  the  greenish-blue  line  is  termed 
the  F  line,  and  the  violet  line  is  termed  the  h  line.  Each  one 
of  these  lines  corresponds  to  a  perfectly  definite  kind  of  light, 
so  that  we  often  speak  of  C  fight,  D  light,  F  light,  &c. 
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When  sunlight  is  analysed  by  means  of  a  spectrometer,  the 
spectrum,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  a  coloured  band,  shading 
off  from  violet  at  one  end,  to  red  at  the  other.  This  band 
is  not  continuous,  but  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  narrow  black 
lines,  termed  Ftmnnliofn  Uii«i ;  each  of  these  corresponds  to  a 
particular  constituent  of  pure  white  light  which  is  missing  in 
sunlight  These  lines  may  also  be  used  to  define  different 
positions  in  the  spectrum.  Further  information  on  this  point 
wiU  be  found  in  Chap.  XIV. 

Di^flTBive  Power.— Experiment  shows  that,  for  an  ordinary 
transparent  medium,  the  refractive  index  always  has  a  greater 
value  for  blue  than  for  red  rays,  while  for 
I  rays  corresponding  to  intermediate  portions 

I  of  the  spectrum  the  refractive  index  has  in- 

termediate values.  Let  li^  and  m  be  the 
values  of  the  refractive  index  of  a  piarticular 
mediuro  for  red  and  blue  rays  respectively. 
Let  {fv  +  w)/2  =  /»■  This  value  of  /i  will 
correspond  to  some  point  in  the  spectrum 
^_^^_^_  intermediate  between  the  red  and  the  blue. 

FiG.5».-AchroinB.ic  l^^  ^BC  (Fig.  52)  be  a  principal  section  of  a. 

prisnu.  prism  of  which  the  acute  angle  B  is  used  as  the 

refracting  angle,  and  let  ^  ABC  =  a.  Then,  if  I 
is  the  deviation  produced  in  the  rays  for  which  the  refractive  index  is 
equal  to  /i,  we  have  (p.  58) — 

J  =  (^  -  1)0. 
Let  It  and  tt  be  the  deviations  corresponding  to  red  and  bine  lights 
respectively.     Then— 

3,  =  (Mr  -  I)»  =  ^^'  .  (f  -  Do  =  —ji-    ■    ■       (0 
Similarly — 

«»  =  (»-i)«  =  ^f^». (2) 

Subtracting  (i)  from  (a),  we  obtain— 

^  -  *r  =  (w  -  A-)«  =       ~  ^  i- 

The  fector  («  -  ^■)/(/i  - 1)  is  termed  the  diipardvt  powtr  of  the 
medium,  with  respect  lo  the  red  and  blue  rays. 

Achromatic  ComhinatioiL  of  FriBms.— When  white  light  is 
transmitted  through  an  ordinary  prism,  the  general  directioa  ot 
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tiie  light  is  altered,  and  in  addition,  the  light  is  decomposed  into 
its  constituents,  which  are  deviated  to  different  extents.  In 
other  words,  deviation  and  dispersion  are  both  produced.  It  is 
possible  by  using  prisms  of  different  substances,  to  obtain 
deviation  without  any  great  amount  of  dispersion ;  a  com- 
bination of  prisms  designed  for  the  purpose  is  said  to  be 
aehnniiatio. 

The  dispersive  power  of  flint  glass  is  mnch  greater  than  that  of 
crown  glass.  Let  the  prism  ABC  (Fig.  52)  be  supposed 'to  consist 
of  crown  glass,  of  which  the  refractive  indices  for  red  and  blue  rays  are 
equal  to  fir  suid  /i^.  Then,  if  l  ABC  =  a,  the  dispersion,  $&  -  8^,  is 
given  by  the  equation — 

Let  DAB  be  a  prism  of  flint  glass,  of  which  the  refractive  indices  for 
red  and  blue  rays  are  respectively  equal  to  /uV  and  /i'«,  while 
(/iV  +  /ftVa  =  /.  Then,  if  £  DAB  =  a',  while  «'r,  S'*,  and  5'  are 
the  deviations  produced  by  rays  for  which  the  refractive  indices  are 
equal  to  fiV*  fi'ft>  ^uid  /i*',  we  have — 

When  white  light  passes  from  right  to  left  through  the  prism  ABC,  it  is 
deviated  downwards,  the  blue  being  more  deviated  than  the  red  light. 
If  the  second  prism  DAB  is  combined  with  ABC  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  52,  light  passing  through  DAB  will  be  deviated 
upwards,  blue  light  being  more  deviated  than  red  light.  If  the 
dispersion,  (J'^  —  8V)i  produced  by  DAB,  is  equal  to  the  dispersion, 
(*6  —  8r)>  of  ABC,  the  resulting  spectrum  will  be  folded  back  on  itself 
so  that  the  red  and  blue  rays  are  equally  deviated.  For  this  to  be  the 
case — 

This  determines  the  angles  a'  and  a  of  the  prisms,  in  order  that 
the  transmitted  light  shall  be  approximately  free  from  colour.  The 
deviation  of  the  transmitted  light  is  equal  to — 

«  -  8'  =  (m  -  l)a  -  (/  -  I)a'. 

If  the  two  prisms  are  made  from  the  same  glass,  fi»  =  /&,  /Ur  =  fiV* 
and  consequently  ^  =  /i'.  For  the  dispersions  of  the  two  to  be  equal,  a 
must  be  equal  to  a',  so  that  the  refracting  angles  of  the  prisms  are  equal. 
When  the  two  prisms  are  combined  as  in  Fig.  52,  they  form  a 
parallel  slab  of  glass,  so  that  both  the  dispersion  and  the  deviation  are 
annulled. 
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It  is  also  possible  to  combine  two  prisms  of  different 
substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  deviation  is  produced  for 
the  mean  rays  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  dispersion  is  left 
outstanding.  This  arrangement  is  used  in  constructing  direct 
vision  spectroscopes. 

Ohromatic  Aberration  of  a  Lens.— Let  a  lens  be  made  from 
glass  of  which  the  refractive  indices,  for  red  and  blue  rays,  are 
respectively  equal  to  fir  and  ftj,  while  {fir  +  fib)/2  =  ft.  Then,  if 
rj  and  rj  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens, 
the  focal  length,^  for  red  rays,  is  given  by — 

Similarly,  the  focal  length^  for  blue  rays,  is  given  by — 


i  =  <^-'Ki-rJ 


Since  /i^  is  greater  than  /*„  it  follows  that  i/^  is  greater  than 
i/^  or  ^  is  smaller  than  fr-  Thus,  the  fooal  length  of  a  lens  ii 
■mailer  for  blue  than  for  red  rays,  or  the  two  principal  foci  for  bine 
rays  are  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  for  red  rays. 

A  lens  acts  like  a  prism,  in  so  far  as  the  incident  rays  are 
deviated  toward  or  away  from  the  axis,  according  as  the  central 
or  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  is  the  thicker  (p.  69).  If 
the  rays  are  deviated  toward  the  axis  (convergent  lens),  then 
blue  rays  are  deviated  more  than  red  rays,  and  the  lens  is  more 
strongly  convergent  for  blue  than  for  red  rays.  If  the  rays  are 
deviated  away  from  the  axis  (divergent  lens),  the  lens  is  more 
strongly  divergent  for  blue  than  for  red  rays. 

•  A  point  source  of  white  light  on  the  axis  of  a  single  lens  never  gives 
rise  to  an  image  at  a  single  point ;  the  image  consists  of  a  series  of 
coloured  points  on  the  axis,  the  blue  image  being  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  red  image.  Thus,  the  complete  image  consists  of  a  small 
linear  spectrum  lying  along  the  axis,  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  being 
nearer  to  the  lens.  This  divergence  from  the  laws  developed  in  the 
last  chapter  is  termed  ohromatic  aberration. 

If  a  single  lens  is  used  to  form  an  image  on  a  screen,  it  vdll,  of 
course,  be  impossible  for  the  various  coloured  images  to  be  simul- 
taneously in  focus.  The  blue  image,  being  the  nearest  to  the  lens,  will 
be  the  smallest,  so  that,  if  the  red  rays  are  focussed  on  the  screen,  the 
red  image  will  have  smaller  blue,  green,  &c.,  images  superposed  on  it. 
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slightly  out  of  focus.     The  edge  of  the  resultant  image  will  thus  appear 
red. 
Now — 

where  y  is  the  focal  length  corresponding  to  rays  for  which  the  refractive 
index  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  /*.     Similarly — 

/ft        M  -  I  \n       rJ        M  -  I        / 

The  chromatic  aberration  for  parallel  rays  is  equal  to  fr  -  fb'  Since 
fr  is  greater,  and^  less,  than/  it  follows  that,  to  a  first  approximation, 
frfb^f'     Then— 

/ft"/r~     /r/»  /^  ^-I      V 

•    *  J^  "  J^  "^    U  -  1    '  -^ ' 

or,  the  ehromatie  aberration  for  parallel  rays  ii  equal  to  the  mean 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  multiplied  by  the  dispersive  power  of  the 
substance  of  whieh  the  lens  is  composed. 

Achromatic  Combinations.— Let  two  lenses,  of  mean  focal 
lengths /and/,  be  placed  in  contact,  and  let  Mr?  M6>  ^^^  M  refer 
to  the  first  lens,  while  fi'rj  and  /&,  and  fi  refer  to  the  second  lens. 
Then  if  F^  is  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  for  red  rays, 
we  have  (p.  73) — 

F,-  A*- 1  'r  m'-i  V' ^^^ 

If  Fft  is  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  for  blue  rays — 

F.-M-i  •/     m'-i  •/' *'*' 

If  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  is  to  have  the  same  value 
for  red  and  blue  rays,  Fr=F6.  In  this  case  the  left-hand  sides 
of  (3)  and  (4)  are  equal,  and  subtracting  (3)  from  (4),  we  obtain — 

f^  -  /^*   I   .  /ft  -  /r     I       ^  f^. 

•  ■>■' 7 '  Tf  =  ^ (5) 

At  -  I      /        M   -  I      / 

When  (5)  is  satisfied,  the  linear  spectrum  formed  along  the  axis 
is  folded  on  itself,  its  red  and  blue  ends  being  brought  into 
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coincidence.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  best  results  arc 
obtained  when  the  yellow  D  rays,  and  the  bluish-green  F  rays, 
are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point.  In  this  case  the 
images  formed  by  the  brightest  rays  of  the  spectrum  (the  yellow, 
green,  and  greenish-blue)  are  brought  into  approximate  coinci- 
dence at  the  focus.  Then  ftrAndfii,  signify  the  refi'active  indices 
of  the  first  lens  for  the  D  and  F  rays  respectively,  while  n'r  and 
fi'i  have  a  similar  significance  with  regard  to  the  second  lens. 

Since /ifc>fVi  and/i'»>fi'„  while  fi  and /*'  are  both  greater  than 
unity,  it  follows  that/and/'  must  have  opposite  signs.  In  the 
construction  of  an  achromatic  telescope  objective  a  convergent 
lens  of  crown  glass  is  combined  with  a  divergent  lens  of  flint 
glass.  The  crown  glass  lens  is  more  strongly  convergent  for 
blue  than  for  red  light,  while  the  flint  glass  lens  is  more  strongly 
divergent  for  blue  than  for  red  light. 

Each  lens,  of  course,  has  two  surfaces,  so  that  when  the  glasses  from 
which  the  lenses  are  to  be  made  have  been  chosen,  we  have  four 
nnknown  quantities  (the  four  radii  of  curvatuie)  to  detetmine.  One 
equation  between  these  four  unknown  quantities  is  given  by  (5).  Let 
F  be  the  required  focal  length  of  the  combination.     Then,  (p.    73) — 

i;r  >  ■(/'+  !//•. (6) 

(6)  gives  a  second  equation  between  the  four  unknowns.     In  order  to 

avoid  loss  of  light  by  reflection.  It  is  customary  lo  cement  the  lenses 
tether  with  Canada  balsam  ;  for  lh!s  to 
be  possible,  the  second  surface  of  the  first 
lens  must  have  the  same  radius  of  curvature 
as  the  first  surface  of  the  second  lens.  This 
gives  OS  a  third  equation  between  the  four 
unknowns.  The  remaining  equation  Is 
determined  from   the  condition  that    the 

I  spherical  aberration  (p.   77)   of  the  lens 

combination  shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 
To  secure  this  end,  the  free  surbce  of  the 

I  crown  glass  lens  is  more  strongly  curved 

—  .  ,         .     _  than  the  free  sur^u:e  of   the   flint   class 

Fig.  S1-— Achromatic   Com-       ,  ,     ,    ,    .  ■        ^ 

Elation  oT  Laues.  lens,  both   cieing  convex  outwards.      ITie 

free  surface  of  the  crown  glass  lens  ia.ea 

the   incident  rays  (Fig.  53). 

Accordii^  to  Herschel,  the  best  form  of  a  telescope  objective,  of 
mean  focal  length  F,  is  obtained  by  making  the  radii  of  corvature  of  Ike 
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free  sur&ces  of  the  crown  and  flint  glass  lenses,  respectively  equal  to 
0*672  X  F  and  i  -420  x  F,  the  radii  of  the  remaining  surfaces  being 
calculated  from  (5),  p.  95,  and  (6),  p.  96.  The  free  surface  of  the  flint 
glass  lens  is  often  made  plane. 

The  following  table  gives  the  refractive  indices  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  different  kinds  of  crown  and  flint  glass,  made  by  Messrs. 
Chance,  for  the  D  and  F  rays : — 


D 

F 

D 

F 

Soft  Crown  .    . 
Hard  Crown 
Extra    Light   \ 
Flint.    .    .   / 
Light  Flint  .    . 

I -5146 
15171 
1*5410 

I  -5740 

1-5210 
15231 

1*5491 

I  5839 

Dense  Flint  . 
Extra    Dense  \ 

Flint .    .    .  / 
Double  Extra  \ 

Dense  Flint/ 

I  '6224 
1-6504 

1*7102 

1*6347 
1*6642 

1 7273 

Problem. — An  achromatic  objective,  of  focal  length  s  30  cms.,  is 
to  comprise  two  thin  lenses,  cemented  together  vrith  Canada  balsam, 
and  made  from  Chance's  *' Hard  Crown"  and  ''Dense  Flint"  gloss 
respectively.  The  free  surface  of  the  divergent  lens  is  to  be  plane. 
Calculate  the  radii  of  curvature  of  both  lenses. 

Let/*  =  focal  length  of  convergent  lens  of  '*  Hard  Crown  "  glass 
f  =      „         „      divergent  lens  of  "  Dense  Flint "  glass 
Then  if/ +  ilf  ^  -  i^o (i) 

For  Hard  Crown  glass  :— 

Mean  refractive  index,  /i  =  (1*5171  +  i'523i)/2  »  1*5901. 
Dispersive  power  =  (1*5231  -  i*5i7i)/o*520i  =»  O'OiiS, 

For  Deme  Flint  glass : — 

Mean  refractive  index, /i'=  (1*6224  +  i'6347)/2  =  1*6285. 
Dispersive  power  =  (1*6347  -  i '6224)/0'6285  =  0*0196. 

Then  from  (5),  p.  95— 

0*0115//'+ 0*0196/^  =0 (j) 

.   I  _   _  196    I 

and  from  (i)  above 

(  .  \S^  +  i\}- =  -  Jl.      .•./=2i-,3cm8. 

\    US     /f        y> 


196 


X  3i'i3s  -  13*39  cm*. 


H 
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I^et  the  concave  suc&ce  of  the  divergent  lens  have  a  radios  of  ciuva- 
taie  denoted  by  R  ;  then,  since  the  other  smhee  of  this  lens  is  plane,  we 
have— 

i^  =  (/-i)/R     .-.  R  =  (/- 1)/=  i3-a8cms. 

Since  the  lenses  are  cemented  together,  one  sor&ce  of  the  convergent 
lens  must  also  have  a  radios  of  curvature  R  =  13-38  cms.  ;  let  the 
other  (free)  sur&ce  of  this  lens  have  a  radius  of  curvature  denoted  by  r. 

Then  j  =  C,-0(i.^) 

""*  ?  =  urhp*  k  =  -  os»o.  1 1239 + 7^  =  -  o-^w- 


Achiomatic  Ificroacope  Ott}ectiTe.— A  microscope  objective 
of  high  power  generally  consists  of  a  number  of  lenses,  made 
from  different  kinds  of  flint  and  crown 
glass,  or  sometimes  of  Jena  glass.      An 
objective   designed   by   Prof.  Abbe,   and 
n^ade  by  Zeiss,  is  represented  in  Fig.  54. 
Tlie  function  of  the  lowest  lens,  which  is 
hemispherical,  has  already  been  described 
(p.  78).     Of  the  remaining  lenses,  those 
which  are  divei^nt  are  made  from   dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flint  glass,  while  the  con- 
vergent lenses  are  made  from  diflerent. 
kinds  of  crown  glass.      Each  lens  after 
the  first  one,   produces   an   extra  fold  in 
the  spectrum. 
Method  of  testing  &  Telescope  Ob- 
Fio.  54-— Achromaiie        jectiTe.— Foucault  invented  the  following 
MioiMcopic  Oiii«ii¥e.        very  accurate  method  of  testing  a  lens 
for  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration. 
Light  from  a  star,  or  other  distant  source,  is  brought  to  a  focus, 
F  (Fig-  SS)i  by  the  lens  to  be  tested.    A  screen,  S,  is  placed  so 
that  its  edge  just  covers  the  image  formed  at  F.     A  telescope, 
T,  is  placed  just  behind  the  screen,  and  focussed  on  the  surface 
of  the  len?  L.     If  all  of  the  refracted  rays  converge  to  a  single 
point  at  F,  the  lens  L  will  appear  quite  dark.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  o^  or  behind, 
F,  a  certain  number  of  these  rays  will  reach  the  telescope  and 
render  the  surface  of  the  lens  L  luminous.      If  chromatic 
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aberration  exists,  the  lens  will  appear  coloured,  the  colour 
changing  if  the  screen  S  is  sUghtly  displaced.  If  spherical 
aberration  exists,  the 
peripheral  portions  of 
L  will  appear  bright 
when  the  central  por- 
tion is  dark,  or  vice 

The  above  method  has 
teen   extended  by  Toep- 

ler,  for  the  purpose  of  Fic  sj.— Foucauli's  M«hod  of  ttstini  aLtni 
detecting  small  local  dif- 
ferences in  the  refractive  index  of  a  medium.  A  luminous  gas  flame, 
partly  hidden  by  a  screen  with  a  vertical  straight  edge,  is  used  as  a 
toorce  of  light,  and  an  image  of  this  is  fornied  by  a  perfect  Bcbromatic 
lens.  A  second  screen  with  a  vertical  straight  edge  is  adjusted  so  as 
just  to  cover  the  image,  the  second  straight  edge  Just  coinciding  with 
the  image  of  the  first  straight  edge.  A  telescope  is  placed  behind 
the  screen  as  in  Fig.  55,  and  focussed  on  a  point  near  the  surface 
(rf  the  lens.  When  the  medium  between  the  lens  and  screen  is  homo- 
geneous, the  lens  appears  dark  ;  but  any  local  variation  in  the  medium 
will  cause  some  of  the  rays  to  go  astray  and  escape  the  second  straight 
edge.  Using  an  electric  spaik  instead  of  a  gas  flame,  Prof  Wood 
has  tieen  able  to  obtain  instantaneous  photographs  of  sound-waves  in 
air  by  this  method. 

Two  Lenses  at  aDefinite  Duttmcs  apart.— We  have  already 
(p.  76)  found  an  expression  for  the  focal  length  of  a  single  lens  {the 
equivalent  lens)  which  will  produce  an  image  of  the  same  size  as 
that  formed  by  a  combination  of  two  lenses  separated  by  a 
definite  distance  d.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  lenses  forming 
the  combination  are  composed  of  the  same  substance,  of  which  the 
rdractive  indices,  for  red  and  blue  rays,  are  equal  to  ^  and  jnh 
while  (fir-t-;it)/2  =  ^.  Let  F,  and  F^  be  the  focal  lengthsof  the 
equivalent  lenses  for  red  and  blue  rays.  Then,  if_^  and^  are 
the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  forming  the  combination,  for  rays 
corresponding  to  the  refractive  index  /i,  we  have,  from  p.  76, 
together  with  the  results  arrived  at  on  p.  95 — 


(H 


=  o. 

^2 
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Similarly — 

F*       /*  -  I  l/i      /2J       \/*  -  I  /  /i/a 

Let  us  now  find  the  condition  that  the  focal  lengths,  Fr  and 
F^  of  the  equivalent  lenses  shall  be  equal.  In  this  case  the 
left-hand  sides  of  (7)  and  (8)  are  equal.  Subtracting  (7)  from 
(8),  we  obtain — 

Then,  since — 

{(M»  -  \?  -ifAr-  m  =  {(m»  -  I)  -  (Mr  -   I)}  {(m»  -   I)  +  (Mr  -   l)} 
=  (M*  -  Mr)  (m*  +  Mr  -  2)  =  2(m«  -  Mr)  (m  -  l). 

we  have — 

Discarding  the  common  factor  (M6-Mr)/(/*~  0>  and  simplifying, 
we  obtain — 

^  =  -(/i+/a)/2 (9) 

Sqnation  (9)  ^vei  the  eonditlon  that  the  eombination  of  two 
lenBOt,  of  mean  focal  lengths  fi  and  /2i  separated  by  a  distance  d, 
shall  bo  oqniTalent  (p.  74),  for  red  and  blue  rays,  to  single  lenses 
with  equal  fooal  lengths. 

Since  d  is  an  essentially  positive  quantity,  it  follows  that  [/i  +^2) 
must  be  negative,  so  that  one  or  both  of  the  combined  lenses  must  be 
convergent. 

It  is  often  found  stated  in  text-books  on  Light  that  when  (9)  is 
satisfied,  the  lens  coipbination  is  achromatic,  in  the  sense  that  the  red 
and  blue  images  which  it  forms  are  equal  in  size,  though  they  are  not 
formed  in  the  same  position.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
statement,  in  its  general  form,  is  erroneous.  For  let  F  be  the  common 
value  of  Fr  and  Fj.  Then,  for  red  rays,  the  equivalent  lens,  of  focal 
length  F,  must  be  placed  at  a  distance 

behind  the  first  lens  of  the  combination  (p.  76),  while  for  blue  rays 
the  etjuivalent  lens  must  be  placed  at  a  distance 
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behind  the  first  lens  of  the  combination.  Thus,  the  equivalent  lenses 
have  different  positions,  and  if  the  object  is  achromatic,  it  will  be  at 
different  distances  from  them.  From  equation  (9),  p.  72,  the  magnifica- 
tion produced  by  a  lens  depends,  not  alone  on  the  focal  length,  but 
also  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens ;  thus  it  follows  that  the 
blue  and  red  images  will,  in  general,  differ  in  size.  When  the  object 
is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lens  combination,  equation  (9),  p.  72, 
shows  that  the  images  will  be  equal  in  size,  since  the  values  of  u 
will  then  scarcely  be  affected  by  the  small  distance  between  the  position^ 
of  the  equivalent  lenses ;  but  a  lens  combination  of  the  kind  described 
is  seldom  used  to  form  an  image  of  a  distant  object. 

Two  simple  lenses,  separated  by  a  definite  distance,  are  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  telescope  and  microscope  eye-pieces.  In 
such  cases  we  are  concerned,  less  with  the  absolute  magnitudes  and 
positions  of  the  coloured  images,  than  with  the  angles  which  these 
ims^es  subtend  at  the  eye.  Accordingly,  eye-pieces  are  constructed  so 
that  the  various  coloured  images  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  Chap.  X. 


Rainbows 

Characteristics  of  Rainbows.— Rainbows  are  seen  when  the 
sun  shines,  for  example,  on  falling  rain,  or  on  the  spray  from  a 
cascade  or  wave.  For  rainbows  to  be  seen,  the  observer's  back 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  turned  toward  the  sun  ;  hence,  from  very 
early  times,  the  formation  of  rainbows  has  been  attributed  to  the 
refraction  and  internal  reflection  of  sunlight  by  small  drops  of 
water.  In  favourable  circumstances,  several  bows  may  be  seen. 
The  brightest  bow  is  termed  the  primary  bow ;  its  radius  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  about  41°  at  the  observer's  eye,  and  it  exhibits 
the  brilliant  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  being  red  on  its 
outer,  and  violet  on  its  inner  edge.  A  larger  and  fainter  bow,  of 
which  the  radius  subtends  an  angle  of  about  52°  at  the  observer's 
eye,  is  often  seen.  This  bow  is  red  on  its  inner,  and  violet  on 
its  outer,  edge,  and  is  termed  the  leeondary  bow.  Other  faint 
bows,  termed  supemiuiierary  bows,  are  sometimes  seen  just  within 
the  primary  bow.  A  general  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  bows  will  now  be  given  ;  for  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  supernumerary  bows,  more  advanced 
treatises)  -such  as  Preston's  Theory  of  Lights  may  be  consulted. 
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The  primary  bow  is  fornied  by  rays  each  of  which  has  been  refracted 
into,  and  out  of,  a  drop  of  ivaler,  having  meanwhile  suffered  om  in- 
ternal reflection.  The  secondary  bow  is  fonned  by  rays  each  of  which 
has  been  taiUe  internally  reflected  between  its  entrance  into  and 
emergence  from  a  drop  of  water. 

Deviation  of  a  Kay  ooce  internally  reflected  in  a 
Ttanaparent  Sphere.— r,et  SA  (Fig.  56)  be  a  ray  incident  at  an 
angle  i  on  a  transparent  sphere,  such  as  a  drop  of  water.  Draw 
the  radius  OA  of  the  sphere.  Then  the  incident  ray  makes  an 
angle  i  with  OA  produced.     The  ray  AB,  refracted  into  the 


sphere,  makes  an  angle  OAB  =  r  with    the    radius    OA,   in 
accordance  with  the  equation — 

Let  the  ray  AB  be  incident  at  B  on  the  back  surface  of  the 
sphere.  Draw  the  radius  OB.  Then  the  angle  OBA  is  the 
angle  of  incidence  at  B.  Further,  since  OB  =  OA,  the  triangle 
OAB  is  isosceles,  and  i  OBA  =  .:  OAB  =  r.  Thus,  the  ray  AB 
is  incident  at  an  angle  r  at  B,  and,  if  BC  is  the  corresponding 
reflected  ray,  .:  CBO  =  1.  OBA  =  r. 

Let  the  ray  BC  be  incident  at  C  on  the  front  surface  of  the 
sphere.  Draw  the  radius  OC.  Then,  since  OB  =  OC,  the  angle 
of  incidence  OCB  is  equal  to  l  OBC,  or  to  r.  Consequently, 
the  emergent  ray  CE  is  inclined  to  the  radius  OC  (produced)  at 
an  angle  i,  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  SA  at  A. 
._   .  Produce  the  rays.  SA  and  EC  to  meet  at  D.    Then  die 
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deviations  produced  by  refraction  at  A^  reflection  at  B,  and  re- 
fraction at  C,  are  together  equal  to  the  angle  D.  This  is  the 
angle  through  which  the  incident  ray  SD  must  be  rotated  about 
the  point  D,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  coincidence  with  the 
direction  of  the  emergent  ray  DE. 

It  is  easy  to  find  an  expression  for  the  deviation  D.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  at  each  of  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  the  ray  is  deviated  in 
the  same  sense,  so  that  the  deviations  at  A,  B,  and  C  are  additivel 
Let  us  term  a  rotation  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  re- 
volve a  right-handed  rotatien.  Then,  at  A  the  ray  is  deviated  through 
an  angle  (i-r),  in  a  right-handed  direction.  The  angle  ABC  is  equal 
to  2r,  so  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  ray  AB  into  the  direction  BC,  by  a 
right-handed  rotation  about  B,  it  must  be  rotated  through  an  angle  of 
(i8o*'-2r).-  To  bring  the  ray  BC  into  the  direction  of  the  emergent 
ray  CE,  it  must  be  rotated,  in  a  right-handed  direction,  through  an 
angle  {i-r).  Thus,  the  resultant  deviation  D,  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  deviations  at  A,  B,  and  C,  is  given  by — 

D  =  (/  -  r)  +  (180"  -  2r)  +  (/•  -  r)  =  180'  +  2i  -  4r. 

Angle  of  IVrinimiim  Deviation.— If  parallel  rays  are  incident 
on  a  sphere,  the  ray  directed  toward  the  centre  O  will  be  incident 
normally,  so  that  for  this  __________ 


ray  /  =  o.  Rays  incident 
tangentially  on  the  sphere 
will  correspond  with 
t  =  90°.  Thus,  rays  will 
be  incident  on  the  sphere 
at  all  angles  between  0° 
and  90°.  For  any  particu- 
lar angle  of  incidence,  /, 
we  can  calculate  the  value 
'of  the  angle  of  refraction, 
r,  and  substituting  the 
corresponding  values  of  / 
and  r  in  the  equation — 

D=tiZQp+  2i-Ar,  .  .  {a) 


0  »•  »•  air  ixf  «)•  60*  70*  air  90" 

:^nffie  o^ Incidence  (i). 


4^> 

we    can    determine    the 

final  deviation,  D.  In  Fig. 

57,  a  curve  is  given  showing  the  values  of  D  for  values  of  / 

between  0°  and  90°.   It  will  be  seen  that  for  an  angle  of  incidence 


Fig.  57. — Deviations  corresponding  to  Various 
Angles  of  Incidence. 
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equal  to  about  6i^  the  resultant  deviation  has  i 
value,  equal  to  about  138°,  or  (i8o°-42'').  The  ray  incident 
normally  on  the  sphere,  (('  =  o),  has  its  direction  reversed  by 
the  internal  reflection,  so  that  its  deviation  amounts  to  180°. 
The  ray  incident  tangentially  (j  =  90"^),  suffers  a  deviation  of 
about  164°. 

Since  no  ray  is  deviated  by  less  than  (180°  —  42'),  it  follows 

that  the  rays  emerging  from  tiie  sphere  are  all  contained  within 

a  right  circular  cone,  half  the  vertical  angle  of  which  is  equal  to 

42°,     It  will  also  be  noticed  from  Fig.  57,  that  the  deviation 

changes  comparatively  slowly  in    the  neighbourhood  of  the 

lowest  point  on  the  curve  ;  consequently,  the  emei^ent  rays  will 

be  more  closely  packed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  of 

the  cone,  than  anywhere  else  within  it. 

Thus,  tha  amu^ent  ray*  will  ba  eontained 

within  k  eona,  iM  the  Tertieal  sngla  of 

whiBh  ii  aqi^al  to  42°,  tha  greater  propoitiin 

of  them  lying  near  to  the  inrfiMe  of  tUi 

cone  (Fig.  58). 

The  curve  in  Fig.  $7  has  been  constructed 
for  a  value  of  /i  equal  to  I  '33,  (he  mean  re- 
fractive index  of  water.  But  for  water,  the 
value  of  >i  is  greater  for  violet  than  for  red 
ra.y3.  Thus,  if  a  ray  of  white  light  is  incident 
at  an  angle  1  on  a  transparent  sphere,  the 
_  value  of  r  will  be  less  for  the  violet  than  for 

alter  Ono'i'niwn3*R!l      the  red  rays,  and  consequently,  from  equation 
8=''™-  (a)  above,  the  resullanl  deviation  will  be  greater 

for  the  violet  than  for  the  red  rays.  In  other 
words,  the  violet  lays  will  be  contained  within  a  cone  of  smaller  vertical 
ingle  than  that  containing  the  red  rays.  Thus,  if  a  white  screen  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  sphere,  a  circular  coloured  band  will  be  formed 
by  the  densely  packed  minimum  deviation  rays,  the  outside  of  this 
band  being  red,  and  the  inside  violet.  The  circular  space  enclosed 
by  the  band  wilt  be  sightly  illuminated. 

EXFT.  II. — Place  a  spherical  flask  containing  water  in  front  of 
an  illuminated  aperture  in  a  while  screen.  A  brilliant  ciicnlar  band, 
blue  inside  and  red  outside,  will  be  formed  on  the  screen.     This  band 
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Deviation  of  Rays  twico  IntonuUr  reflected  in  &  TruiB- 
parent  C^ere.— The  niyBC(Fig.  56},  incident  internally  at  the 
point  C  of  the  sphere,  will  give  rise  to  a  reflected  ray,  inclined  to 
the  radius  OC  at  an  angle  r.  This  reflected  ray. (not  shown  in 
Fig.  56)  will  again  fall  on  the  surface  at  an  angle  r,  and  give 
rise  to  a  refracted  ray  inclined  to  the  radius  at  an  angle  /.  The 
deviation  produced  on  entering,  and  on  leaving,  the  sphere  is 
equal  to  (I'-f),  as  before.  At  each  reflection  the  deviation  is 
equal  to  (180- ir').  Thus,  the  total  deviation,  D,  is  given  by 
the  equation^ 

D  =  !(<■  -  r)  +  1(180°  -^r)^  360"  +  21   ~  br. 

A  curve  can  be  drawn  showing  the  connection  between  D  and 
i.    When  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that  the  form  of  the  curve  is 
similar  to  that  given  in  Fig.  57.    For  a  certain  value  of  (',  the 
deviation  D  has  a  minimum  value,  equal  to  232°,  or  360°-  128°. 
The  ray  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  sphere  suffers  two 
internal  reflections  at  normal  incidence,  so  that  its  direction  is 
twice    reversed,    and    the    deviation    amounts    to   360^     The 
remaining  rays  are  contained  in  the 
space  exterior  to  a  cone,  half  the 
vertical  angle  of  which  is  equal  to 
180-  -  128'  =  52"  (Fig.  59).     The 
rays   are   more   closely   packed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  of 
this  cone  than  elsewhere.    Further, 
the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  for 
red  rays  is  smaller  than  that  for 
violet  rays  (Fig.  59).  Thus,  if  white 
light,  after  being  twice  internally 
reflected  within  a  sphere,  is  allowed 
to  Ml  on  a  white  screen,  it  will      „  „  -       n- 

,        .        ,         ,'.       ,.  Fro.   s9---R»ys    ™*rgu«  after 

paint  a  circular  band  subtendmg  Two  imerEai  ReBeciioiB. 

an   ^gle  of  2  x  52"  =  104°  at   a 

pioint  behind  the  sphere,  the  outside  of  the  band  being  violet,  and 
the  inside  red. 

Formation  of  Rainbows.— When  sunlight  shines  on  falling 
rain,  cones  of  rays  similar  to  Figs.  58  and  59  will  leave  eaclj  lirijp 
of  water.  Only  a  limited  number  of  rays  in  the  cone  derived 
from  a  particular  raindrop  can  reach  the  eye  of  an  observer  ; 
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the  rainbow  seen  is  formed  by  rays  from  a  great  number  erf 
drops,  possessing  certain  positions  with  respect  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

Let  E  (F^.  60)  be  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  let  a. 
numberof  raindrops  be  situated  at  O,  Oj,  Oj,  O,,  in  a  vertical  line.    Let 
us  first  consider  the  effect  produced  by  the  light  which  has  suffered  only 
one  internal  reflection.     I.et  EC  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  rays  from  the 
son.     Draw  EO,,  making  an  angle  of  42'  with  EC.     Then  the  rain- 
drop at  0|  will  send  some  of  its  least  deviated  rays  to  E,  and  the  point 
Oi  will  appear  bright.     A  rain- 
drop at  O,  a  point  below  Oj, 
will  send  only  the  more  deviated, 
and  less  densely  packed,  rays  to 
E,  so  that  points  below  O,  will 
be    only    faintly     illuminated. 
Points  above  O^  will  send  to  E    . 
no  light  which  has  suffered  only 
one  internal  reflection. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  line 

EO,  to   rotate  about   EC,  the 

point  0|  win  describe  a  circle, 

such  that  all  raindrops  situated 

in  it  will  send  light  to  E.     This 

circle    will,    therefore,    appear 

bright.    Since  the  supplement  irf 

the  angle  of  minimum  deviation 

for  ted  rays  is  about  43*,  while 

that  for  violet  rays  is  about  41°,  it 

is  obvious  that  the  bow  actu^y 

seen  will  be  coloured,  the  red 

edge  of  the  bow,  which  is  outside,  subtending  an  angle  of  a  x  43°  =  86' 

at  the  eye  of  the  observer,  while  the  internal  violet  edge  of  the  how 

subtends  an  angle  of  2  x  41°=  8z°   at  the  eye  of  the  observer.     This 

accounts  for  the  primary  rainbow. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  light  which  has  been  twice  internally  reflected 
in  a  raindn^  From  E  draw  EOg,  making  an  angle  of  52°  with  EC. 
Then,  a  raindrop  at  Oj  will  send  to  E  some  of  the  least  deviated  of 
the  rays  which  have  been  twice  internally  reflected.  Thus,  the  point 
0,?»B1  appear  bright.  Points  above  Oj  will  send  only  the  more  deviated, 
*.«Ad  less  densely  packed,  rays  to  E,  so  that  points  above  Oj  will  beonly 
•  ^nrty  Illuminated.  Points  between  O,  and  Oj  will  send  rto  rays  to  E 
-IT we  sDppoae  the  line  EO,  to  rotate  abotit  EC,  the  point  O^wX 
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^escribe  a  circle  such  that  all  raindrops  on  it  will  send  bright  light  to 
£.  Since  the  least  deviated  red  rays  make  an  angle  of  51**,  while  the 
least  deviated  violet  ra3rs  make  an  angle  of  54°,  with  the  incident 
rays,  it  follows  that  the  bow  actually  seen  will  be  coloured,  its  inner 
edge,  which  is  red,  subtending  an  angle  of  2x51**=  102°  at  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  while  its  outer  violet  edge  subtends  an  angle  of  2  x  54" 
=  108*  at  the  eye  of  the  observer.  This  accounts  for  the  secondary 
rainbow.  The  space  between  the  primary  and  secondary  rainbows 
appears  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  as  is  indicated  by  theory. 

Owing  to  the  finite  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun,  all  rays 
incident  on  the  raindrops  are  not  parallel.  As  a  consequence, 
overlapping  occurs,  and  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  not  pure. 
In  hazy  weather,  when  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  scattering  of  light  by  the  mist,  white 
rainbows  are  sometimes  formed.  This  is  merely  an  extreme 
effect  of  the  overlapping  of  different  colours. 


Questions  on  Chapter  IV 

1.  A  ray  of  homogeneous  light  is  incident  at  an  angle  ^  on  a  prism 
of  angle  1,  and  the  deviation  D  is  observed.  Prove  that  x>  the  angle  of 
emergence,  may  be  found  from  the  formula  x  =  D  +  f  -  ^. 

2.  Given  a  prism  of  a  substance  of  known  index  of  refraction,  show 
how  to  calculate  the  deviation  produced  by  it  under  any  given  circum- 
stances, especially  when  the  ray  goes  through  the  prism  symmetrically. 
Given  that  the  angle  of  a  prism  is  60°,  and  that  the  minimum  deviation 
it  produces  with  sodium  light  i5*30**,  what  is  the  index  of  refraction  of 
its  substance  for  this  kind  of  light  ? 

3.  A  ray  of  light  is  refracted  through  a  prism  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  its  edge.  Prove  that  if  the  ajigle  of  incidence  is  constant,  the  devia- 
tion increases  with  the  angle  of  the  prism.  What  is  the  limiting  angle 
of  the  prism,  such  that  the  incident  ray  does  not  eme^e  when  it  meets 
the  second  face  of  the  prism  ? 

4.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  finding  by  experiment 
the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of  a  transparent  solid  or  liquid 
prism. 

5.  Explain  how  two  prisms  of  different  refractive  indices  and  dis- 
persive powers  may  be  combined  to  form  an  achromatic  combination. 
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6.  Explain  the  theory  and  construction  (i)  of  an  achromatic 
object-glass ;  (2)  of  an  achronuitic  eye-piece  formed  of  two  convex 
lenses. 

7.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  the  construction  of  an  achromatic 
lens,  with  a  diagram  to  show  the  paths  of  rays  incident  parallel  to  the 
axis  through  each  of  the  component  lenses  when  used  separately. 

8.  A  thin  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  and  a  thin  concave  lens  of 
flint  glass  form  an  achromatic  combination  when  placed  in  contact 
A  beam  of  white  light,  which  is  in  each  case  parallel  to  the  axis,  falls 
in  different  experiments  (i)  upon  the  convex  lens  alone,  (2)  u[>on  the 
concave  lens  alone,  (3)  upon  both  lenses  in  contact.  Draw  diagrams 
indicating  the  paths  of  the  blue  and  red  constituents  of  the  white  light 
in  each  case. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  an  achromatic  combination  of  lenses  ?  You  are 
given  a  convex  lens,  and  a  prism  of  the  same  specimen  of  crown  glass, 
also  a  prism  of  flint  glass.  What  observations  would  you  make 
in  order  to  determine  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  of  the  flint  glass 
which  will  form,  with  the  crown  glass  lens,  an  achromatic  object- 
glass? 

la  Two  thin  lenses  are  in  contact,  and  form  an  achromatic  combina- 
tion, one  being  equi-convex,  and  the  other  equi-concave.  Calculate 
from  the  following  data  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  surface  of  the 
concave  lens,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  : — 

Convex  lens. — Radius  of  curvature,  10  cms.  ;  refractive  indices  :  for 
red,  I  '480 ;  for  violet,  I  '499. 

Concave  lens. — Refractive  indices:  for  red,  I •610;  for  violet, 
1-667. 

11.  A  convex  lens  of  focal  length  40  cms.  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
concave  lens  of  focal  length  66  cms.  Trace  the  path  of  a  pencil  of  rays 
through  the  combination  from  an  object  at  a  distance  of  200  cms.,  and 
state  for  what  purpose  such  a  combination  is  used. 

12.  Calculate  the  focal  lengths  of  the  components  of  an  achromatic 
lens  to  be  of  2  metres  focal  length,  from  experiments  on  prisms  of  given 
angles  made  of  the  kinds  of  glass  to  be  used  in  making  the  components. 
Choose  the  points  of  agreement  in  the  spectrum  for  your  calculati<Ni, 
and  give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

13.  If  the  refractive  indices  for  red  and  blue  light  respectively  be  i  '525 
and  I  '542  in  a  crown  glass,  and  I  '628  and  I  '660  in  a  flint  glass,  calcu- 
late the  mean  focal  length  of  a  flint  glass  lens  which  will  correct  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  a  convex  crown  glass  lens  of  50  cms.  mean  local 
length.  What  will  be  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  when  the  two 
lenses  are  placed  close  together  ? 
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14.  Explain,  with  the  aid  of  carefully  drawn  figures,  how  the  primary 
and  secondary  rainbows  are  formed. 

15.  Find  the  dispersion  produced  by  a  thin  prism  of  angle  15°, 
having  a  refractive  index  for  red  light  of  i  '5,  and  for  violet' light  of  I  '6. 


Practical 

1.  Measure  the  angle  between  the  sur&ces  of  a  given  prism  by  means 
of  a  spectrometer. 

2.  Find  the  refractive  indices,  for  the  three  (bright)  hydrc^en  lines, 
of  the  given  prism,  being  given  a  spectrometer,  induction  coil,  vacuum 

tube,  &c. 

3.  Measure  the  minimum  deviation  produced  by  the  given  prism. 

4.  Find,  by  observations  on  the  two  given  prisms,  their  respective 
dispersive  powers. 


CHAPTER  V 

OPTICAL  CONSTANTS  OF  MIRRORS  AND  LENSES 

Introductory. — The  properties  of  a  spherical  mirror  are 
completely  determined  when  its  radius  of  curvature,  or  its  focal 
length,  is  known.  These  two  magnitudes  are  not  independ- 
ent ;  the  focal  length  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature, 
both  as  to  magnitude  and  sign  (p.  33). 

A  lens  possesses  four  optical  constants,  so  related  that  when 
any  three  are  known,  the  fourth  can  be  determined  by  calcula- 
tion. These  constants  are  : — The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  lens,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  refractive 
index  of  the  substance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed. 

If  /  is  the  focal  length  (second  focal  distance)  of  a  lens,  of  which  the 
radii  of  curvature  are  equal  to  r^  and  ^2*  while  fi  is  the  refractive  index 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed,  then  (p.  69)— 


)  =  (M-I)(^--^) (I) 


/ 

In  using  this  equation,  the  student  should  exercise  great  care  io 
attaching  the  proper  signs  to  the  quantities /*,  r^,  and  r^ 

Each  surface  of  a  lens  may  be  treated  as  a  spherical  mirror, 
so  that  the  same  methods  may  be  used  for  determining  the  radii 
of  curvature  of  mirrors  and  lenses.  The  method  of  determining 
the  focal  length  of  a  lens  depends  on  the  character  of  the  lens. 
The  refractive  index,  fs  of  a  lens  may  be  determined  by  sub- 
stituting the  values  of/  ^i>  and  r2,  in  (i). 

The  Optical  Bench. — The  experimental  determinations  described  in 
the  present  chapter  may  often  be  £u:ilitated  by  mounting  the  mirror,  or 
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leni,  on  a  stand,  which  can  be  moved  backwards  or  forwuds  in  a  straight 
line.  An  arrangement  to  secure  rectilinear  motion  of  ihe  stand  is 
temied  an  optiMl  ImimIl  This  may  consist  of  a  board  from  one  to 
two  yards  long,  and  about  six  inches  wide,  with  boxwood  metre  scales 
screwed  down  end  to  end  on  its  upper  suiiace,  neat  one  edge.  Several 
stands,  consisting  of  apiights  fixed  in  squue  wooden  blocks,  and 
provided  with  attachments  for  lenses  and  screens,  are  required ;  Ihe 
boxwood  scales  at  the  edge  of  (he  optical  bench  serve  to  guide  the 
wooden  blocks. 

Distances  may  be  meast^ied  by  means  of  a  separate  boxwood  metre 
scale.  Short  distances  may  be  measnred  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
dividers. 

As  a  sonrce  of  light,  an  Aigand  or  Welsbach  gas  burner  maybe  used, 
the  glass  chimney  being  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  ihin  ^eet  zinc, 
urith  a  circular  apeitoie  half  an  inch  in  diameter  cut  in  it.  A  card- 
board screen,  with  a  small  circular  aperture  cut  in  it,  may  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  sonrce  of  light.  Two  fine  wires,  or  fine  glass  fibres, 
may  be  stretched  across  the  aperture  in  the  cardboard  screen. 

Focal  Length  of  a  Lens 

Simple  Dlmtrative  Experiment— The  following  experi- 
ment brings  the  properties  of  divergent  and  convei^nt  lenses 
prominently  into  view. 


half 

above  and  half  below 
the  sui^e  of  the 
millboard.  The  line 
AB  should  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  Stick  two  pins 
upright  in  Ihe  mill- 
board, on  one  side  of 

the    lens,    at    points  Fic  6i.— Illunniici  EipoiBMiu  la. 

C  and  D,  equidistant 

from,  and  on  the  same  side  of,  the  asis  AB.  Look  ihroiigh  the 
leas,  and  adjust  the  position  of  the  eye  so  that  one  pin  is  seen  in 
front  of  the  other.  Place  pins  at  E  and  G,  so  thai  all  four  pins  are 
seen  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  draw  a  straight  line  through  G  and 
E.     If  this  line  cuts  the  axis  at  F,  the  distance  from  L  to  F  gives  the 
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focal  length  of  the  lens.  It  is  best  to  use  a  lens  of  from  30  to  70  cms. 
focal  length,  and  an  aperture  of  from  5  to  7  cms. ,  for  this  experiment. 
If  the  lens  is  convergent,  the  line  EG  will  cut  the  axis  on  the  side  of 
the  lens  remote  from  the  pins  D,  C!.  In  this  case,  for  the  pins  D  and  C 
to  be  seen  through  the  lens,  they  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
latter  less  than  the  focal  distance. 

Direct  Determination  of  Focal  Length  (Convergent 
LenB).— 

EXPT.  13. — By  means  of  the  convergent  lens,  form  an  image  of  a 
remote  object  (such  as  a  distant  stack  of  chimneys),  on  a  sheet  of  mill- 
board. When  the  image  is  most  distinct,  the  surface  of  the  millboard 
is  in  the  second  focal  plane  of  the  lens  ;  if  the  lens  is  thin,  the  distance 
from  the  millboard  to  the  lens  gives  the  focal  length  of  the  latter. 

Even  when  another  method  of  determining  the  focal  length  of 
a  convergent  lens  is  used,  the  results  obtained  should  be  checked 
by  the  above  method. 

ExPT.  14. — Place  the  lens  to  be  examined  on  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  good  looking-glass  laid  on  a  table.  Above  the  lens,  support  a 
pointed  piece  of  white  paper,  and  observe  the  real  inverted  image  of 
this  formed  by  rays  refracted  through  the  lens,  reflected  from  the 
looking-glass,  and  then  again  refracted  through  the  lens.  Adjust  the 
position  of  the  piece  of  paper  till  its  point,  and  the  point  of  the  image, 
coincide.  When  this  adjustment  is  completed,  there  will  be  no  parallax 
between  the  paper  and  its  image.  Then  the  strip  of  paper  is  at  the 
first  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  formation  of  the  final  image  may  be  thus  explained. 
Since  the  piece  of  paper  is  at  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  lens, 
the  first  refraction  forms  a  virtual,  erect  image  at  an  infinite 
distance  above  either  the  lens  or  the  mirror.  By  reflection,  a 
virtual,  erect  image  is  formed  at  an  infinite  distance  below  the 
mirror  ;  this  image  gives  rise,  by  the  second  refraction,  to  a  real 
inverted  image  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  the  distance  from  it  to  the  piece  of  paper 
gives  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  is  thick,  or  if  a 
compound  lens  (such  as  a  photographic  objective)  is  used,  the 
position  of  the  first  principal  focus  with  respect  to  the  nearer 
surface  of  the  lens,  or  lens  combination,  can  be  found  in  this 
manner. 

This  method  can  be  advantageously  used  in  connection  with 
long  focus  spectacle  lenses. 
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Observation  of  Coajiigate  Foci  (Convorgont  Lens).— 

£xPT.  15. — Place  the  lens  at  such  a  distance  from  an  illuminated 
aperture  that  a  real  image  is  formed,  and  determine  the  position  of  the 
image.  This  can  be  accomplished,  if  the  experiment  is  performed  in  a 
dark  room,  by  adjusting  a  white  screen  so  that  the  image  is  formed  on 
it.  Greater  accuracy  can  be  secured  by  observing  the  image  directly, 
and  adjusting  a  needle  so  that  there  is  no  parallax  between  it  and  the 
image  ;  this  method  can  be  used  in  an  undarkened  room. 

Let  the  numerical  value  of  the  distance  from  the  aperture  to 
the  lens  be  equal  to  d^^  while  that  of  the  distance  from  the 
lens  to  the  image  is  equal  to  d^-  Then  u  =  d^y  while  z/  =  -d^ 
Then,  if/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens — 


/        ^2     ^' 

This  method  only  applies  to  thin  convergent  lenses. 

Thick  Lenses,  and  Combinations  of  Lenses.— -It  will  be 
proved  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that,  on  the  axis  of  a  thick  lens,  or 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  coaxial  lenses,  there  are  two  fixed 
points,  termed  the  flrit  and  second  principal  points,  which  possess 
the  following  properties :  If  «  is  the  distance  of  the  object, 
measured  from  the  first  principal  pointy  while  v  is  the  distance 
of  the  corresponding  image,  measured  from  the  second  principal 
painty  and  /  is  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  focus, 
measured  from  the  second  principal  point ;  then — 

III  .  . 
=  7. (2) 

V       u      f 

In  the  case  of  a  thin  lens,  the  two  principal  points  are 
practically  coincident  with  the  point  which  we  have  termed  the 
pole  of  the  lens  (p.  67).  • 

It  thus  becomes  obvious  that  a  single  formula  can  be  used 
for  a  lens,  whether  thin  or  thick,  or  for  a  combination  of  lenses. 

When  the  lens  is  convergent,  and  a  real  image  of  an  illumin- 
ated aperture  is  formed  on  a  screen,  let  u  =  d^  while  z/  «=  -  ^ 
Then— 

_L  _  ^  -  ^ 

"  ^      d,-'f 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  distance  between  the  illuminated 
aperture,  and  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  formed,  is  kept 

I 
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constant  This  distance  is  equal  to  (di+d^,  plus  the  distance 
between  the  two  principal  points  of  the  lens.  If  d^  and  d^  are 
unequal,  there  will  always  be  two  positions,  in  either  of  which 
the  lens  can  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  screen. 
For  let  u  =  d^  while  v  =  —d^.  These  values  will  obviously 
satisfy  (2).  In  one  of  these  positions,  the  lens  is  nearer  to  the 
aperture  than  to  the  screen,  while  in  the  other  position,  the  lens 
is  nearer  to  the  screen  than  to  the  aperture.  On  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  aperture  and  screen,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  positions  in  which  the  lens  can  be  placed,  so  as  to 
form  an  image  on  the  screen,  are  closer  together  than  previously; 
and  by  continuously  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  aper- 
ture and  the  screen,  it  will  at  last  be  found  that  there  is  only  one 
position  in  which  the  lens  can  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an  image 
on  the  screen.  In  this  case  d^  =  di=^  d  (say),  and  the  object  is 
as  far  from  the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens  as  the  image  is 
from  the  second  principal  point.    Then — 

d     d~     d-f""^"     ^J' 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  the  distance  from  the  aperture  to  the  screen 
is  numerically  equal  to  zd  or  4/. 

In  the  case  of  a  thick  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  we  know 
that  the  second  principal  focus  is  at  a  distance /from  the  second 
principal  point ;  while  the  screen,  when  adjusted  as  described 
above,  is  at  a  distance  2/ from  the  second  principal  point.  Thus 
the  screen  is  at  a  distance/  from  the  second  principal  focus. 
Having  determined,  by  the  method  described  in  Expt.  14, 
the  position  of  the  second  principal  focus  relative  to  the 
nearer  surface  of  the  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  the  dis- 
tance from  this  point  to  the  screen  can  be  measured ;  this 
gives  us  the  focal  lengrth,  /  of  the  lens.  If  we  measure  a 
distance  equal  to/  from  the  second  principal  focus,  toward  the 
lens,  then  we  determine  the  position  of  the  second  prhicipal  poiAt 
of  the  lens.  If  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lens  has  been  determined,  a  measurement  of  the 
distance/ from  this  point  toward  the  lens  will  determine  the 
first  principal  point  of  the  lens. 

Expt.  16. — Determine  the  focal  length  of  a  thin  conveigent  lens  by 
the  method  just  described. 
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EXPT.  17. — Determine  the  focal  length,  and  the  principal  points, 
of  the  focussing  lens  of  a  magic  lantern,  or  a  photographic  objective, 
by  the  method  just  described. 

Magnification  Method  (GonTergent  Lens).— 

£XPT.  18. — Place  two  scales,  photographed  on  glass  froip  the  same 
negative,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens  to  be  tested.  The  photographic 
films  should  be  uncovered,  and  turned  toward  the  lens.  Adjust  the 
scales  so  that  a  real  image  of  one  is  formed  on  the  other  ;  this  adjust- 
ment should  be  tested  by  an  observation  through  a  magnifying  glass,  when 
parallax  between  one  scale  and  the  image  of  the  other  can  be  easily 
detected.  By  observing  points  of  coincidence  between  the  one  scale 
and  the  image  of  the  other,  determine  the  magnification  nii  =:  i/o. 
Then,  if  z^^  is  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  lens  we  have  (p.  72) — 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  v^  can  be  measured,  when^ 

If  the  lens  is  thick,  we  cannot  measure  Vj  until  we  know  the  second 
principal  point  of  the  lens.  In  this  case,  having  obtained  the  magni- 
fication XV],  corresponding  to  a  particular  position  of  the  image  (which 
must  be  noted),  shift  the  scales  into  new  positions,  conjugate  as  before, 
but  corresponding  to  a  magnification  m^  Then,  if  v^  is  the  (unknown) 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  second  principal  point — 

'«a=^^ (4) 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  we  obtain — 

Wj  -  /W2  =  — 7 — * 

Here  m^  and  m^  are  known,  and  (wg-^i)*  which  is  the  distance 
between  the  images  formed  in  the  two  experiments,  can  be  directly 
measured.  Thus,  /  is  determined,  and  the  principal  points  can  be 
found  in  the  manner  described  in  connection  with  Expt.  17. 

Focal  Length  of  Divergent  Lens.— Thick  divergent  lenses, 
or  divergent  lens  combinations,  are  seldom  used.  Consequently 
we  shall  here  confine  our  attention  to  thin  divergent  lenses. 

Expt.  19. — Place  the  divergent  lens  in  contact  with  a  convergent 
lens  of  such  short  focus  that  the  combination  is  convergent.  Deter- 
mine the  focal  length,  F,  of  the  combination,  by  one  of  the  methods 

I  2 
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used  in  Expts.  13,  14,  or  15.  Then,  (p.  73),  if  ^  is  the  known  focal 
length  of  the  convergent  lens,  the  focal  length  /  of  the  divergent  lens 
is  determined  from  the  equation — 

i//=  i/F  -  1//,. 

(Remember  that  F  and  /J  are  both  negative.) 

ExPT.  20. — Mount  the  divergent  lens  so  that  a  distant  object  can 
be  seen  through  it.  The  image  seen  will  be  at  the  principal  focus  ol 
the  lens.  The  position  of  this  image  can  be  determined  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  in  Expt.  5  (p.  54).  Place  a  thin  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  between  the  lens  and  the  eye,  and  adjust  a  small  pointed  gas 
flame,  so  that  its  image,  reflected  in  the  plate-glass,  coincides  in  posi- 
tion with  the  image  of  the  distant  object  seen  through  the  lens.  Then 
the  principal  focu^  of  the  lens  is  as  far  behind  the  plate-glass,  as  the 
pointed  gas  flame  is  in  front  of  it. 

Optical  Methods  of  measuring  Curvature 
Concave  Mirror,  or  Ooncave  Surfkce  of  Lens.- 

ExFr.  21. — Turn  the  concave  surface  toward  a  distant  object,  and, 
by  tilting  it  slightly,  form  a  reflected  ims^e  of  the  object  on  a  piece  of 
white  card.  When  the  image  is  most  definite,  the  distance  from  the 
surface  to  the  card  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  surface,  or  half  the 
radius  of  curvature. 

Rays  diverging  from  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  concave 
mirror  fall  on  the  mirror  normally,  so  that  their  directions  are 
reversed,  and  the  reflected  rays  converge  toward  the  centre  of 
curvature.  A  small  luminous  object,  placed  at  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  a  concave  mirror,  gives  rise  to  a  real  inverted 
image,  also  situated  at  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Expt.  22. — Turn  the  concave  surface  to  be  tested  toward  an  illumi- 
nated aperture  in  a  white  screen.  Adjust  so  that  a  distinct  image  of 
the  aperture  is  formed  on  the  screen,  near  the  aperture.  Then  the 
distance  from  the  surface  to  the  aperture  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

Expt.  23. — Place  a  pointed  piece  of  white  paper  at  right  angles  to 
t)<e  axis  of  the  surface  to  be  tested,  and  observe  the  real  inverted  image 
formed.  Adjust  so  that  the  point  of  the  paper  and  the  point  of  the 
image  coincide ;  examine  both  through  a  magnifying  glass,  to  see  if  any 
parallax  can  be  detected.  When  the  above  adjustment  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  surface  to  the  point  of  the 
paper  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  sar£Eu:e. 
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Convex  Mirrori  or  Convex  SurflGbce  of  Lens.-— If  a  pencil  of 
rays  converges  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  convex 
reflecting  surface,  each  ray  will  fall  normally  on  the  surface,  and 
its  direction  will  be  reversed  by  reflection. 

EXPT.  24. — Place  a  conveigent  lens  in  front  of  an  illuminated  aperture 
in  a  white  screen,  in  such  a  position  that  a  real  image  of  the  aperture  is 
formed.  Adjust  a  needle  so  that  its  point  coincides  with  the  real  image 
of  the  aperture.  Then  place  the  convex  surface  to  be  tested  between 
the  needle  and  the  lens,  and  adjust  until  an  image  of  the  aperture  is 
formed  on  the  screen,  beside  the  aperture.  In  this  case  the  rays  fall 
normally  on  the  convex  surface,  and  the  distance  between  the  sur&ce 
and  the  needle-point  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature. 

ExPT.  25. — Place  a  small  pointed  gas  flame  (p.  54)  in  front  of  the 
convex  surface,  and  observe  the  virtual  erect  image  formed  by  reflection 
at  the  surface.  Between  the  flame  and  the  surfsice,  place  a  sheet  of  thin 
plate-glass,  and  adjust  this  so  that  there  is  no  parallax  between  the 
image  of  the  flame  reflected  in  it,  and  the  image  of  the  flame  reflected 
in  the  convex  surface.  Then  the  image  reflected  in  the  convex  surface 
is  as  far  behind  the  plate-glass,  as  the  flame  is  in  front  of  the  latter. 
Determine  the  distance,  v,  from  the  convex  surface  to  the  virtual  erect 
image  reflected  therein.  Then  the  distance,  «,  from  the  convex  surface 
to  the  flame,  can  be  measured  directly.  If  /  is  the  focal  length,  and  r 
the  radius  of  curvature,  of  the  convex  surface — 

I       I      2  _  I 
V      u"  r  ~'  f 

(Remember  that  u  is  positive,  while  v  is  negative.) 

Corvatnre  of  Surfaces  of  Long-Focus  Lens.— The  surfaces 
of  a  long-focus  lens  are  nearly  plane,  and  the  methods 
described  above  do  not  give  accurate  results,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  concave  surface.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  convex 
surface  of  a  long  focus  concavo-convex,  plano-convex,  or  bi- 
convex lens,  can  best  be  determined  as  follows  : — 

ExPT.  26. — Place  the  lens  in  front  of  an  illuminated  aperture  in  a 
white  screen,  the  convex  surface  to  be  examined  being  turned  awa^ 
from  the  aperture.  Adjust  the  position  of  the  lens  so  that  the  K^hr 
reflected  intenially  from  the  convex  sur&ce  forms  an  image  on  tne 
screen  beside  the  aperture. 

If  u  is  |j^$  4i?^^^^  ?f  %^  \^^  from  the  screen,  wbile  /  is 
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the  (bcal  length  of  the  lens,  the  radius  of  curvature,  f 
convex  surface,  is  given  (p.  78)  by  the  equation— 


A  simple  proof  of  the  formuU  used  above  may  be  of  use  to  the  student 
When  tays  from  the  middle  of  the  aperture  aie  interoally  reflected  *t 


Fig.  61a.  Fig.  «.». 

Ktra  inLenully  isaected  from  the  convei  lurrsct  of  a  convergent  [sm. 

the  back  sur^ice  of  the  lens,  and  form  an  image  on  the  screen,  the 
reflection  must  take  place  Donnally  ;  in  other  words,  Ihe  path  of  nek 

%  nj  inilde  the  leni  mnit  eolnoide  with  part  of  a  ladini  of  tho 
bMk  inrfkee  of  tho  Ubi,  and  if  this  tay  were  produced  backwards  it 
would  cross  the  axis  at  the  centre 
of  curvature  C  of  the  back  surftce 
(Figs.  61a,  (Mb,  and  tu).  Where 
the  ray  from  the  middle  of  the  aper- 
ture crosses  'Oas  front  surface  of  the 
lens,  it  is  bent  towards  the  axis  when . 
the  front  surface  is conveK<Fig.  6111), 
or  when  the  front  surface  is  concave, 
if  the  lens  as  a  whole  is  conve^nt 
Fio.  6k.  (J^'g'  S'*)-     The  ray  U  bent  away 

from  the  axis  when  the  front  sni- 
Ran  inlemnlly  lelkotd    from    tht       r_      ,  .u      i_      .      _i.  i 

cbnv«MrfKiof.(li™g.iiil8ni.  face  ii  concave,  the  lens  u  a  whole 

being  divergent  (Fig.  t\c\.  Thus, 
when  the  lens  is  conve^ent,  C  matt  be  further  from  the  leiu  than  the 
aperture  A ;  when  the  lens  is  divergent,  C  must  be  betwcMi  the  lens  and 
the  aperture.  The  rays  which  pnsi  through  the  b»ck  surftce  of  the  teis 
do  so  without  being  refracted,  since  they  are  incident  normally  on  that 
ntrfiue  t  thus  C  will  be  the  positbn  of  the  liitual  image  of  the  apertntc 
that  would  be  seen  if  psf  )opkpl  tbroogb  the  lens  in  the  direction  ficQ 
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L  to  A.  Hence,  A  is  the  position  of  an  object  which  gives  rise!  t6' a 
virtual  image  at  C,  and  therefore  if  LC=zf,  while  LAs=i/,  weiiaVB-*v  : 

I       I  _  I 

V         U        f 

where  /  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.     Also  v  3=  r^  'ihe  radius  of 

the  back  surface  of  the  lens  ;  thus 

'        '  '  -  .  ■  ■ 

L  =  I  -f  i -/+  ^  ' 

r,      «      /         uf 
:,   r^^ufl{u+f)\ 

When  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  is  coiicave  (Figs,  dib  and  6lr), 
images  can  be  formed  on  the  screen  by  rays  reflected  from  either  the 
front  or  the  back  surface.  If  the  back  surface  of  the  lens  be  breathed 
upon,  the  small  drops  of  water  deposited  on  it  will  prevent  regular  re- 
flection. Therefore,  if  the  image  formed  on  the  screen  is  due  to 
reflection  from  the  back  surface,  breathing  on  that  surface  will  cause 
the  image  to  disappear ;  no  appreciable  effect  will  be  produced  if  the 
image  is  formed  by  rays  reflected  at  the  front  surface.  ^ 

Detection  of  a  Plane  Sur&Ge. — When  it  is  suspected  that 
one  surface  of  a  lens  is  plane,  this  suspicion  can  be  readily 
verified  or  disproved  by  t^ie  following  method  : — 

ExPT.  27. — Place  the  surface  to  be  tested  on  a  level  with,  and  near 
to,  the  eye,  and  observe  the  image  of  a  vertical  straight  line  (such  as  the 
edge  of  a  window),  formed  in  it  by  reflection  at  grazing  incidence.  If 
the  surface  is  plane,  the  image  will  be  straight  and  undistorted.  Dis- 
tortion of  the  image  proves  that  the.  surface  is  curved  and  the  method 
of  Expt.^6,  or  that  of  Expt.  21,  can  be  used  lo  determine  its  curvature. 

The  Sphwometer. — The  curvature  of  a  surface  may  be 
measured  by  purely  mechanical  means,  by  the  aid  of  an 
instrument*  termed  the  Spherometer.  This  consists  of  a  rigid 
metal  framework,  provided  with  three  pointed  legs  fixed  at  the 
oomers  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  while  a  fourth  leg,  equidisti^nt 
from  the  other  three,  can  be  raised  oi-  lowered  by  meaps  o^a 
fine  screw  (Fig.  62).  Thus,  the  fourth  leg  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  circle  which  may  be  drawtt  through  the  three  outer 
tegs.  When  the  central  leg  is  sufficiently  raised,  ther  three 
outer  legs  can  stand  firmly  on  a  surface  of  atiy  shap^/ahd  the 
instrument  cannot  then  be  readily  roUtSd.  ,But  when  the 
pentral  le;  touches  the  surface,  the  instruAi'ent  can  be  rotated 
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about  the  point  of  contact.     This  gives  us  a  very  delicate 

means  of  detecting  the  instant  at  which  the  centra!  le^  touches 
the  surface.  The  central  leg-  has 
a  screw,  generally  of  half  a  milli- 
metre pitch,  cut  on  it,  and  is  pro-  ■ 
vided  with  a  disc,  A,  graduated 
in  ;a  larger  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  again  divided  into  lo 
parts.  Thus,  a  complete  rotation 
of  the  disc  raises  or  lowers  the 
central  leg  by  half  a  millimetre, 
and  a  rotation  through  one  of  the 
larger  divisions  raises  it  through 
AxJ=Y^o'n"n-  At  the  side  of  the 
disc  is  a  vertical  scale  graduated 
in  half- millimetres,  so  that  the 
number  of  complete  rotations  can 
be  readily  ascertained 

To  test  the  adjustment  of  the 
zero,  the  instrument  is  placed  on 
a  plane  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
piece  of  good  plate-glass,  and  - 
the  central  leg  is  adjusted  so 
that  lowering  it  by  the  smallest 

amount  renders    the    instrument    capable    of   rotation.     The 

extremities  of  all  four  legs  are  then  in  a  plane,  and  the  zero 

graduation  on  the  disc  should 

be  opposite   the  edge   of  the 

vertical  scale. 
To  determine  the  curvature  of 

a  spherical  surface,  the  sphero- 

meter  is  placed  on  the  surface, 

and  the  central  leg  is  adjusted 

until  it  just  makes  contact 

Let  ACE  (Fig.  63)  be  a  sec- 
tion of  the  surface  by  a  plane 

passing   through  the   centre   of 

curvature,    K,   so    that    ACEF 

fonns  the  complete  section  of 

the  sphere,  of  which  the  surface        °'   *-- 


Elevation 


lUudnMi  ilw  HMhod  vt 
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forms  a  part.  Let  the  central  leg  of  the  spherometer  touch  the 
surface  at  C,  and  draw  the  diameter  CF.  The  outer  legs  of  the 
spherometer  touch  the  surface  in  a  plane  AE  perpendicular  to 
the  paper,  and  the  distance  DC  of  the  extremity  of  the  central 
leg  above  this  plane  can  be  determined  from  a  reading  of  the 
disc  and  scale.  Let  DC=A,  measured  in  centimetres.  Then, 
if  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  central  leg  to  that  of 
one  of  the  outer  legs,  when  all  are  in  a  plane,  is  equal  to 
d  centimetres,  we  have  DA=^/.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  surface.  Then,  from  a  well-known  property 
of  the  circle — 

CD  X  DF  =  (DA)2,      or  h(^r  -  A)  =  a^. 


r  = 


^^^■h. 


2h  2h 

When  k  is  very  small,  as  will  be  the  case  unless  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  very  small,  we  may  neglect  h  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  this  liquation,  when — 

r  =  d}l2h. 

The  quantities  d  and  h  must  both  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  same  unit  of  length,  and  r  is  then  obtained  in  terms  of  this 
unit 

When  the  surface  is  concave,  the  procedure  is  similar,  except 
that  h  then  represents  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
central  leg  below  the  plane  passing  through  the  extremities  of 
the  remaining  legs. 

Questions  on  Chapter  V — Practical 

1.  Find  the  focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror. 

2.  Find  the  focal  length  Qf  a  concave  lens  by  the  aid  of  a  convex 
lens. 

3.  Determine,  by  purely  optical  methods,  the  refractive  index  of  the 
glass  and  the  radii  of  the  surfaces  of  a  lens. 

4.  Measure,  with  the  spherometer,  the  curvatures  of  the  faces  of  the 
given  lens.  Ascertain  also  its  focal  length,  and  calculate  the  refractive 
ilidex  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SPHERICAL  ABEkRATION   AND   ALLIED   PHENOMENA 

Introductory. — When  applying  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction  to  mirrors  and  lenses,  we  assumed  that  the  rays  from 
the  object,  and  those  which  formed  the  image,  lay.  near  to  the 
axis,  and  were  only  slightly  inclined  to  the  latter.  The  results 
obtained  are  therefore  true  only  when  the  aperture  of  the  mirror 
or  lens  is  small,  and  the  object  subtends  only  a  small  angle  at 
the  pole.  In  the  present  chapter  we  must  investigate  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by  mirrors  and  lenses  of  wide 
apertures,  and  determine  the  defects  produced  in  the  image 
when  the  object  subtends  a  considerable  angle  at  the  pole. 

The  image  fornied  by  reflection  at  a  plane  surface  is  always 
a,  perfect  reproduction  of  the  object,  since  in  this  case  we  found 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  assumptions  as  to  the  aperture  of 
the  reflecting  surface.  We  may  therefore,  at  present,  confine 
our  attention  to  the  reflection  of  light  at  spherical  surfaces,  and 
the  refraction  of  light  at  plane  and  spherical  surfaces. 

Oaiuitic  formed  by  Reflection  at  a  Spherical  SnrflBkce. — Let 
APB  (Fig.  64)  be  a  principal  section  of  a  hemispherical 
mirror,  of  which  C  is  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  is  the  pole,  and 
PQ  is  the  axis.  Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  on  the  axis.  Having 
given  a  ray  from  O,  incident,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  at  any 
point  on  the  mirror,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  corresponding 
reflected  ray.  Draw  the  radius  passing  through  the  point  of 
incidence,  and  from  the  latter  point  draw  a  line  such  that  it  and 
the  incident  ray  lie  on  opposite  sides  of,  and  make  equal  angles 
with,  the  radius.  The  line  so  drawn  represents  the  reflected 
ray,    In  Fig.  64,  a  number  of  rays,  reflected  from  variQUS 
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points  on  the  hemispherical  surface,  have  been  drawn  in  this 
manner. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rays,  reflected  from  points  in  the 
immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the 
pole  P,  intersect 
the  axis  and  each 
other  in  a  point  I ; 
this  is  the  point 
which  we  have 
termed  the  Ixatgt 
ofO,  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  when 
the  point  at  which 
reflection  occurs  is 
remote    from    the 

pole,  the  reflected  Fig- 6<--Cau«i=lb™|d^^«ti«i«.Sph«ial 
ray  cuts  the  axis  at 

a  point  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  1 ;  and  the  more  remote  from 
the  pole  is  the  point  of  reflection,  the  nearer  to  the  mirror  doet 
the  reflected  ray  cut  the  axis. 

Similarly,  when  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  are  reflected  from  a 
spherical  mirror,  those  rays  alone  which  are  reflected  near  the 
pirfe  pass  through  the  principal  focus  ;  those  reflected  near  the 
periphery  of  the  mirror  cut  the  axis  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  mirror 
than  the  principal  focus.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  ipliertaal 
ftbmrfttion.  The  distance  from  the  principal  focus  to  the  point 
where  the  axis  is  cut  by  rays  reflected  from  the  periphery  of 
the  mirror  (the  incident  rays  being  parallel  to  the  axis)  is 
termed  th*  tphsrit^  sbKntloii  of  Um  mirror. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  any  two  rays,  reflected  from 
neighbouring  points  of  the  mirror  at  a  distance  from  the  pole, 
intersect  each  other  before  reaching  the  axis.  Each  point  of 
intersection  of  neighbouring  reflected  rays  is  a  sort  of  focus,  and 
if  we  draw  a  curve  joining  all  such  foci,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
the  reflected  rays  touch  this  curve.  Such  a  curve  is  drawn  in 
the  lower  half  of  Fig.  64  ;  it  is  termed  the  MtuUe  anire.  The 
image  1  is  situated  at  the  cusp  of  the  caustic  curve. 

}f  w«  inutgine  Fig.  64  to  route  about  the  axii  PQ,  the 
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semicircle  APB  will  describe  the  hemispherical  reflecting  sur&ce, 
and  the  caustic  curve  will  describe  a.  surface  termed  the  oaiuti« 
nitM*.  All  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  hemispherical  mirror 
touch  the  caustic  surface. 

When  a  beam  of  sunlight  shines  into  a.  cup  containing  tea, 
&c.,  the  caustic  curve,  due  to  the  rays  reflected  from  the  side  of 
the  cup,  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  tea. 

ExPT.  ]8. — Obtain  a  circular  glass  ring,  cut  from  a  cylindrical  glass 
shade,  uid  divide  this  into  two  semicircular  portions.  Lay  one  of  these 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  place  a  small  electric  glow  lamp  at  a 
point  on  the  axis.  A  bright  hne  on  the  paper  indicates  the  portion  of 
Ihe  caustic  curve.  Notice  the  form  of  this  curve  when  the  lamp  is 
placed  at  the  prindpai  focus,  i.e.,  half  way  between  the  centre  of 
curvature  and  the  pole. 

ExPT.  29.— In  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  drawing  Fig.  64, 
draw  the  caustic  curve  when  the  incident  rays  radiate  from  the  principal 

ExPT.  3a— In  a  similar  manrter,  determine  the  fonn  of  the  virtual 
caustic  curve,  when  light-rays  are  reflected  from  a  convex  surface. 

Focal  Lines  formed  by  Bsflection  at  a  Spherical  Snr&ce. 
— Let  APB  (Fig.    65)  be  part  of  a  principal  section  of  a 
hemispherical     sur- 
&ce,  of  which  C  is 
the  centre  of  curva- 
ture, P  is  the  pole, 
and  PQ  is  the  axis. 
Let  O  be  aluminous 
point    on    the    axis, 
and  let  OE,  OD,  be 
rays  incident,  in  the 
planeof  the  paper,  at 
neighbouring  points, 
E,  D,  of  the  sutfece. 
The    corresponding 
reflected  rays,  EH,  DK,  intersect  each  other  at  F„  and  cross 
the  axis  at  different  points.     If  OE,  OD,  are  the  limits  of 
the  section,  by  the  plane  of  the  paper,  of  a  divergent  incident 
pencil,  then  EH,  DK,  form  the  limits  of  the  section,  by  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  of  the  reflected  pencil. 
Wc  iiiust  now  enquire  into   tiic   nature  of  the  complete 
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reflected  pencil.  If  we  suppose  Fig.  65  to  rotate  through 
a  small  angle  about  the  axis  PQ,  the  curved  line  D£  de- 
scribes a  small  element  of  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  space 
DOE  describes  the  pencil  diverging  from  O  incident  on  this 
element.  Similarly,  the  space  EHKD  describes  the  pencil 
reflected  from  the  element.  The  point  Fj  describes  a  short, 
approximately  straight,  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper;  every  ray  in  the  reflected  pencil  passes  through  this  line, 
which  is  termed  the  First  Fooal  Line  of  the  reflected  pencil. 
Every  ray  also  passes  through  the  axis,  so  that  the  transverse 
section  of  the  reflected  pencil,  where  it  crosses  the  axis  of  the 
mirror,  is  a  short  straight  line,  F2,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper;  this 
is  termed  the  Second  Fooal  Line  of  the  reflected  pencil.  Thus,  as 
we  pass  from  Fj  to  Fgjlhe  transverse  section  of  the  pencil  changes 
from,  a  straight  \\n^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  to 
a  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  paper;  and  as  this  change 
proceeds  continuously,  it  follows  that  the  width  of  the  pencil 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  decreases,  as  the  width 
of  the  pencil  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  increases.  Consequently, 
somewhere  between  Fj  and  Fj,  the  pencil  must  be  equally 
wide  in  both  directions.  Here,  the  section  of  the  pencil  is 
approximately  circular,  and  is  termed  the  Circle  of  Least  Confiiiion; 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  point  focus  in  the  reflected 
pencil. 

Since  a  reflected  pencil,  formed  in  the  manner  just  described, 
does  not  anywhere  pass  through  a  point,  it  is  termed  an 
astigmatie  pendl.^ 

From  the  centre  of  curvature,  C,  draw  the  radius  CG,  passing 
through  the  middle  point  of  the  element  DE.  Then  the  line 
CG  forms  the  principal  axis  of  the  surface  element  CD,  and  O 
becomes  a  point  source  of  light  situated  a^  a  distance  from  the 
axis.  The  pencil  OED  may  now  be  termed  an  oblique  centric 
pencil :  oblique^  since  its  constituent  rays  are  considerably  in- 
clined to  the  axis  ;  and  centric^  since  the  rays  are  incident  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  middle  point  of  the  element. 
We  thus  see  that  an  oblique  centric  pencil  givee  rite,  on  reflection 
at  a  ipherieal  inrfaee,  to  an  astigmatic  pencil,  which  passes  through 
two  mutually  perpendicular  focal  lines,  F^  and  F2.  Between  these 
two  focal  lines  is  the  circle  of  least  confusion. 

1  Greek,  a,  without,  and  stigma^  a  spot  or  point. 
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The  circle  of  least  confusion  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  image  of 
the  point  souice  O,  which  can  be  formed  by  oblique  centiic  reflection. 
Measurement  shows  that  the  ciicle  of  least  confusion  is  nesier  to  the 
pole  of  the  element  DE,  than  1',  which  is  the  image  of  a  point  souice  on 
the  axis  CG,  at  a  distance  equal  to  DO  from  the  element.  This  result 
may  be  generalised  by  stating  that  for  oblique  centric  reflection  a 
mirror  acts  as  if  its  focal  length  were  numerically  less  than  for  direct 
reflection. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  the .  construction  used  on  p.  36, 
In  order  to  determine  the  image  corresponding  to  an  object  of  finite 
dimensions,  will  give  correct  results  only  when  the  object  subtends  a 
small  angle  at  the  pole  of  the  mirror.  In  that  case,  a  pencil  from  an 
extremity  of  the  object  is  incident  at  a  very  small  angle,  and  the  two 
focal  lines  of  the  reflected  pencil  practically  coincide.  When  the  object 
is  large,  the  image  will  be  curved,  its  edges  being  drawn  up  toward  the 
mirror,  and  it  will  also  be  confused,  owiitg  to  the  circumstance  (hat  a 
point  near  the  edge  of  the  object  gives  rise  to  a  leUitively  large  circle  of 
least  confusion  in  the  reflected  pencil. 

Cftnstic  formed  by  Befractioit  at  a  Spherical  Stir&e«.— Let 
APB  (Fig.  66)  ^  a  principal  section  of  a  hemispherical  surface 


Fig.  66.-Ciusi;c  formtd  by  Refraelion  ai  a  Spherical  Suriacb 

of  which  C  is  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  is  the  pole,  and  PC 
(produced)  is  the  axis.  Let  there  be  air  to  the  right,  and  glass 
(fill's)  to  the  left,  of  the  surface.  Having  given  a  ray  incident 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper  on  any  point  of  the  surface,  the 
refracted  ray  may  be  determined  by  the  graphical  method 
explained  on  p.  46.     In  Fig.  66,  where  the  incident  rays  are 
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supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  several  refracted  rays  are 
drawn.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rays,  refracted  near  the  pole  of 
the  surface,  cut  the  axis  and  each  other  in  a  point,  F.  This 
point  is  the  iMoiid  prinelpal  fiMU  of  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  rays  refracted  at  points  of  the  surface  remote  from  the 
pole,  cut  the  axis  at  points  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  second 
principal  focus  ;  and  the  more  remote  from  the  pole  is  the 
point  of  refraction,  the  nearer  to  the  surface  does  the  refracted 
ray  cut  the  axis.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  ipkeriealabm- 
ntiaa.  The  distance  from  the  second  principal  focus  to  the 
point  on  the  axis  cut  by  rays  refracted  at  the  periphery  of  the 
surface,  (the  incident  rays  being  parallel  to  the  axis),  is  termed 
tke  iphwiMl  alMrratloa  of  tli*  niifMt. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  rays,  refracted  at  neighbouring 
points  of  the  surface  remote  from  the  pole,  intersect  each  other 
before  reaching  the  axis.  Each  point,  of  intersection  of  neigh- 
bouring refracted  rays  is  a  sort  of  focus,  and  a  curve  joining 
all  such  foci  is  termed  the  C«iutle  Onrre.  The  caustic  curve  is 
drawn  by  itself  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  66. 

ExPT,  31, ^Obtain  the  virtuftl  caustic  curve  when  parallel  rays  axe 
refracted  at  a  concave  hemispheiical  surface. 

ExpT.  32. — Obtain  the  virtual  caustic  curve  when  lays,  divergii^ 
from  a  point,  are  refracted  at  a  plane  sniface. 

Focal  Lines 
ftinned  by  B«- 
fraction  a,t  a 
Splierical  Snr&ee. 
—Fig.  67  is  similar 
to  Fig.  66,  except 
that  only  two  rays 
incident  at  points 
remote  from  the 
pole  P,  together 
with  the  corre- 
sponding refracted 
rays,  are  shown. 
The  refracted  rays 
cut  each  other  at 
F„  and  cross  the  axis  at  different  points.  By  supposing 
the  diagram  to  rotate  through  a  small    angle,  we  find  that 
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a  parallel  pencil,  incident  at  D,  gives  rise  to  an  astigmatic 
refracted  pencil,  passing  through  two  mutually  perpendicular 
lines  at  F^  and  F^  respectively.  Fj  is  the  flrit  foeal  line  of  the 
refracted  pencil ;  Fj,  which  forms  the  transverse  section  of  the 
refracted  pencil  where  it  crosses  the  axis,  is  the  lecond  foeal 
line  of  the  refracted  pencil.  From  reasoning  similar  to  that  used 
on  p.  125,  it  follows  that,  somewhere  between  Fj  and  F2,  the 
section  of  the  refracted  pencil  is  approximately  circular.  This 
circular  section  is  termed  the  eirele  of  leaf  t  eonfusion,  and  forms 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  point  focus  to  be  met  with  in  the 
refracted  pencil. 

If  we  draw  the  radius  CD,  then  this  line  is  the  axis  of  the 
surface  element  immediately  surrounding  D.  The  incident 
pencil  now  becomes  an  oblique  eentrie  peneil  (p.  125),  and  we  see 
that  this  gives  rise  to  an  astigmatic  refracted  pencil.  Further, 
since  Fig.  67  is  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  /i  =  i'5,  it  follows 
that  the  second  principal  focus  for  direct  axial  pencils  is  at  a 
distance  /ir/(/x-i)  =  i*5^/o'5  =  3^  froni  the  pole.  Direct 
measurement  will  show  that  the  distance,  DFjj,  is  considerably 
less  than  3  x  DC  ;  and  as  the  circle  of  least  confusion  lies 
between  F^  and  Fg,  it  follows  that  a  refiraoting  inrfaee  aeti  ai 
if  its  focal  lengthi  were  nnmerieally  imaller  for  obliqne  eentrie 
pencils  than  for  direct  axial  pencils. 

Image  produced  by  Oblique  Centric  Befraction  through  a 
Lens. — ^^Let  us  suppose  that  an  object  subtends  a  considerable 
angle  at  a  lens;  and  that,  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  with  a 
small  circular  aperture,  the  transmitted  rays  are  limited  to  those 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  lens.  Then  the  extremities 
of  the  image  remote  from  the  axis  will  be  formed  by  oblique 
centric  pencils  (Fig.  68).  As  proved  above,  the  greater 
the  obliquity  of  an  incident  centric  pencil,  the  shorter  is  the 
effective  focal  length  of  each  surface  of  the  lens  for  that  pencil, 
and  therefore,  the  shorter  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  as  a 
whole  for  the  pencil. 

When  a  real  image  is  formed  by  a  convergent  lens,  the  shorter  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  nearer  to  the  'ens  is  the  image.  Thus,  the 
parts  of  the  image  remote  from  the  axis  will  be  drawn  up  toward  the 
lens,  so  that  the  image  as  a  whole  is  curved  (Fig.  68,  I.). 

When  a  virtual  magnified  image  is  formed  by  a  convergent  lens,  the 
shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  farther  from  the  lens  is  the 
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image.     Thus,  the  p^rts  of  the  image  remote  from  the  sxis  are  drftwn 

away  from  the  lens,  and  the  imnge  is  curved  (Fig.  68,  II.).     It  is 

perhaps    easiest    to    remember 

that  til*  isuge  formed  by  ob- 

liqne  ••ntrie  pgncili,  rebactad 

throvgli   ft    oonvergsnC     leni, 

slwayi  bai  a  p«iitiTs   radiuB 


In  the  case  of  a  divergent  lens, 
the  shorter  the  focal  length,  the 
nearer  is  the  image  to  the  lens. 
Thus,  the  parts  of  the  image 
remote  from  the  axis  are  drawn 
up  toward  ihe  lens  ( Fig.  68,  III. ). 
In  this  case  tlie  radiiu  of  cnrva- 
tnra  of  the  iaiBKe  ii  neKative. 

When  a  virtual  image  is 
formed,  and  this  is  viewed  di- 
rectly by  Ihe  eye,  curvature  of 
the  image  is  of  smalt  moment. 
The  angles  subtended  at  the  eye 
by  diderent  parts  of  the  image 
are  proportional  to  (he  angles 
subtended  l<y  the  corresponding 

parts   of    the    object.       On    the        Fig.  63.-CuTvaiure  orimiges  formed  by 
other  hand,  when   a  real  image  Oblique  Cenitic  Pencil?. 

is  formed  on  a  flat  screen,  it  is 

obvious  that,  if  curvature  exists,  all  parts  of  (he  image  cannot  be  equally 
sharply  focussed. 

OoTTOtnre  and  Distortion  of  Ima«e  formed  bjr  Ezcentrio 
Pencils. — An  excentric  ptencil  is  one  which  is  refracted  through 
a  lens  at  a  point  remote  from  the  pole.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  an  image  formed  by  such  pencils  must  now  be 
investigated.  An  excentric  ray  parallel  to  ihe  axis,  when 
refracted  at  a  spherical  surface,  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point  closer 
to  the  surface  than  the  principal  focus  (p.  127).  Similarly,  an 
excentric  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  when  refracted  through  a 
lens,  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point  nearer  lo  the  lens  than  the 
principal  focus.  In  other  words,  we  may  say  that,  for  excentric 
rays,  the  principal  foci  of  a  lens  are  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
the  true  foci  for  direct  centric  rays.     Let  PQ  {Fig.  69)  be  the 
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principaJ  plajie  of  a  lens  of  wide  aperture,  and  let  06A  be  an 
object  placed  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  first  principal  focus. 
The  ray  from  the  extremity  A  of  the  object,  which  is  rendered 
parallel  to  the  axis  after  refraction  through  the  lens,  cuts  the  lens 
near  the  periphery,  and  is  therefore  an  excentric  ray ;   con- 
sequently, it  proceeds  from  a  point  on  the  axis  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  first  principal 
focus.   Similarly,  a  ray 
from  A  parallel  to  the 
axis  will  proceed,  after 
refraction  through  the 
lens,   toward  a  point 
closer  to  the  lens  than 
the    second    principal 
focus.    These  conside- 
rations will  enable  us 

Fkj    £9.-Curvaliin   and    DiUoitioii   of  Vinual       (q  obtain  the  point  C, 
Imige,  iDTDwd  by  CoBvciginl  Ltns  of  Wide  u-  i.    ■       .      ."^  , 

j^SiM.  which  IS  the  tmage  of 

A  formed  by  excentric 
rays.  Let  B  be  the  middle  point  of  the  object ;  to  determine  the 
image  of  B,  we  must  find  rays  from  B,  corresponding  to  those 
found  above  with  respect  to  A.  The  rays  from  B  will  be  less 
excentric  than  those  from  A,  and  will  consequently  cut  the  axis 
at  points  farther  from  the  lens,  and  nearer  to  the  principal  foci, 
than  the  corresponding  rays  from  A.  Remembering  this,  the 
construction  for  the  point  D,  which  is  the  image  of  B,  will  be 
readily  understood.  It  at  once  becomes  evident  that  th«  imac* 
U  enrred,  its  radius  of  curvature  being  positive ;  in  addition, 
til*  Imaga  ii  dtitortad,  the  part  DC  being  more  magnified  than 
the  part  1 D.  The  curvature  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  the 
distortion  may  render  the  image  very  unlike  the  object,  the 
peripheral  parts  being  magnified  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
central  parts.  Thus,  if  the  object  is  ruled  as  in  Fig.  70,  A,  so 
as  to  consist  of  a  number  of  equal  squares,  its  virtual  imagCi 
seen  through  a  convergent  lens,  will  have  the  charaaer  of  B 
(Fig.  70). 

ExPT.  33.— Look  at  a  piece  of  squared  paper  through  a  convergent 
Icus  of  about  I  or  3  inches  focus.  The  image  seen  vrill  reseinble  B 
<Fig.  70). 
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Tlw  ct^racteristics  of  a  real  image,  formed  by  escentric 
pencils  refracted  thTougb  a  lens  of  wide  aperture,  can  be 
understood  from  Fig.  jt.  L^t  PQ  be  the  principal  plane  of  the 
lenq,  and  let  DBA  be  the  object,  «f  which  B  is  the  middle  point. 


i  of  DiaKation  produced  by  a  Convejgenl  L«n^ 

c  pencil  Icoia  A  is  brought  to  an  approximate 
focus  at  C,  while  a  similar  pencil  from  B  is  brought  to  a  focus 
at  D,  the  point  C  being  nearer  to  the  lens  than  D.    Thus,  the 
inagi  u  anrred,  its 
radius  of  curvature 
being  positive  ;  in 
addition  th*  imaga 
ia  diatoited,  the  part 
DC  being  smaller 
than  the  part  ID. 
Accordingly,  if  the 
ol^ect  resembles  A 
(Fig.  70),  the  image  .^       -    ^„    ,, 

_  'II  —^^^.^Lt^  r-  *L-.  '^  ?!-— LiitvalUM  and  DiHotiion  of  Real  Imaee, 

Will  resemble  t.,the  fonmd  byConvngml  Uniof  Wide  ApenureT 

parts  of  the  image 

remote  from  the  axis  being  compressed.  When  a  single  lens  is 
used  as  a  photographic  objective,  this  distortion  is  very  marked ; 
straight  lines,  such  as  the  edges  of  buildings,  give  rise  to  curved 
lines  on  the  negative. 

We  can  now  form  a  general  idea  of  Che  defectr>  of  an  image 
produced,  in  any  given  circumstances,  by  a  convergent  lens. 

IVkat  tht  ItnutSMiiitii  rays  are  Hmitid  by  a'diafihragm  with  a  small 
e^K/rai  aftrttirt. — The  image,  real  or  virliial,  is  curved,  its  radius 
<4  cuivatute  being  positive.  Distortion  is  absent.  The  im^e  is 
dKltoct 

Wiat  MO  diaphragm  it  mtd,  ha  lk«  aijt^  is  itself  cut  image,  so  that 
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the  pencils  by  which  the  final  image  is  formed  are  narrow, — In  this  case 
each  pencil  is  refracted  through  a  limited  part  of  the  lens.  The  image 
is  curved,  its  radius  of  curvature  being  positive ;  it  is  also  distorted,  the 
peripheral  parts  being  disproportionately  compressed  (real. image)  or 
expanded  (virtual  image).  Each  part  of  the  image  is  distinct,  being 
formed  by  a  single  narrow  pfencil.  J 

When  the  object  is  realy  and  no  diaphragm  is  used, — Each  part  of 
the  image  is  confused,  being  formed  by  pencils  refracted  through  various 
parts  of  the  lens.     The  image  is  also  curved  and  distorted. 

Methods  of  minimising  the  Effects  of  Spherical  Aber- 
ration.— The  distortion  due  to  spherical  aberration  can  be 
diminished  by  decreasing  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens,  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  with  a  central  aperture  of  suitable  size. 
Such  a  diaphragm  is  termed  a  stop.  When  a  sharply-focussed 
real  image  is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  stop  out  the  central 
portion  of  the  lens,  and  form  the  image  by  pencils  refracted 
through  the  marginal  portions.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  ;  the  reason  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
Diffraction  (Chap.  XVII). 

It  is  possible  to  design  a  lens  of  a  given  focal  length  which 
shall  produce  the  minimum  amount  of  spherical  aberration. 
The  train  of  reasoning  which  must  guide  us  in  this  task  is  as 
follows.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  72,  that  the  rays  refracted  at 
a  spherical  surface  cut  the  axis  in  a  single  point,  so  long  as  theiir 
deviation  remains  small.  Further,  the  aberration  increases 
more  and  more  quickly  as  the  deviation  becomes  larger. 
Consequently,  it  must  be  our  aim  to  confine  the  deviation 
produced  at  each  surface  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
The  best  result  will  be  obtained  when  each  ray  receives  equal 
increments  of  deviation  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  ;  in  any 
other  arrangement,  the  diminished  aberration  at  the  surface 
producing  the  smaller  deviation  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  aberration  at  the  other  surface.  For  the  devia- 
tions to  be  equal,  light  must  enter  one  surface  of  the  lens  at  an 
angle  equal  to  that  at  which  it  emerges  from  the  other  suHace  ; 
or  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  must  be  equal.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  similar  condition  must  be  complied  with  in 
order  that  an  object  shall  be  seen  distinctly  through  a  prism  (p.  59). 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  lens  is  required  to  bring  parallel 
rays  to  a  focus  at  a  given  point  on  the  axis.    The  focal  length  of 
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the  lens  then  becomes  known,  but  we  have  yet  to  decide  whether 
the  lens  shall  be  bi-convex,  plano-conveTc,  or  concavo-convex. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  72  will  show  that  with  an  equi-convex  lens, 
the  angles  of  incidence   and  emei^ence  of  the  rays  cannot  be 
equal.     If  the  lens  is  plano-convex,  and  the  plane  surface  faces 
the  incident  parallel  rays,  the  whole  of  the  required  deviation 
must  be  produced  at  the 
second  (convex)  surface. 
If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  convex  surface  faces 
the  parallel  rays,  both 
surfaces  produce  nearly 
equal    deviations,     and 
the  spherical  aberration 
willbeminimised.    This 
accounts  for  thefrequent 
use     of     piano  -  convex 
lenses  in  optical  instru- 
ments.    The  oonTSz  ni- 
taes  ihonld  face  toward 
die  ineidBut  layf,  or  the 
emareent  cits,  whiehever 

—  .V.  ..„..\.u-1.  ...«1  Fig.  ja.— niuslraltj  .he  Method  of  minimiaing 

•le  the  more  nearly  p»r»I-  '         Spherical  Abenaii™. 

lei  to  the  Bzlt. 

When  powerful  sf>ectacles  are  worn,  the  lenses  are  generally 
plano-convex,  the  plane  side  facing  the  eye.  The  more  convex 
surface  of  a  telescope  objective  always  faces  toward  the  incident 
rays.  The  spherical  aberration  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  when 
the  plane  surface  faces  the  incident  parallel  rays,  is  between 
four  and  five  times  as  great  as  when  the  convex  surface  faces 
the  incident  rays. 

CtOMtd  iMW.— For  a  lens  of  crown  glass  (it=  1-5)  to  produce 
absolutely  the  smaUest  possible  amount  of  aberration,  it  should  be  bi- 
convex, the  radii  of  curvature  of  its  surfaces  being  in  the  ratio  i  :  6,  the 
more  slroi^ly  curved  surfcce  facing  the  incident  parallel  rays.  Such  a 
lens  is  tenned  a  ereiMd  leu.  The  spherical  aberration  of  such  a 
lens  is,  however,  only  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  smaller  than  that  of  a 
I^aoo-convex  lens,  used  as  above  described.  Hence,  crossed  lenses  of 
crown  glass  are  seldom  used.  For  Aint  glass  (ft  =  1*6),  the  crossecl 
lens  is  piano -convex. 
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.  dhromati^  Bffeets  of  Spherical  Abcimtttoh.— ^ihce  tiEie 

refractive  index  of  a  lens  is  greater  for  blue  than  for  lied  tays,  it 
follows  that  the  deviation  produced  at  each  surface  of  ia  lens 
is  greater  for  blue  than  for  red  rayS.  Consequently  the  spherical 
aberration  of  the  lens  is  greater  for  blue  than  for  red  ra3rs.  If 
the  lens  is  used  to  form  a  real  image,  the  marginal  parts  of  the 
blue  image  will  be  compressed  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  Of 
the  red  image.  If  the  lens  is  convergent,  and  a  virtual  ferect 
imiage  is  formed  by  it,  the  marginal  parts  of  the  blue  image  will 
be  distended  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  red  im^ge. 

The  chromatic  effects  of  spherical  abert-ation  cannot  be  coih- 
pleteiy  eliminated)  but  they  can  be  diminished  by  equalising  the 
deviations  produced  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  by  pro- 
ducing the  required  resultant  deviation  by  means  of  two  lenses. 


Questions  on  Chapter  VI 

1.  What  is  mieant  by  a  caustic  tcurve  ?  A  luminous  point  is  moved 
from  a  distance  along  the  axis  of  a  concave  mirror  towards  the  mirror. 
Indicate  the  position  of  the  geometrical  focus,  and  the  form  of  the 
caustic  for  various  positions  of  the  point. 

2.  Show  that  a  small  pencil  of  rays  obliquely  reflected  flrom  a 
spherical  surface  passes  approximately  through  two  small  straight  lines 
lying  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

3.  A  source  of  light  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave 
mirror  of  large  aperture.  Draw  a  picture  showing  the  paths  of  the 
reflected  rays. 

4.  A  small  cone  of  rays  from  a  point  source  is  incident  obliquely 
upon  a  plane  transparent  isurface.  Show  that  after  refVactioh  the  Miys 
appear  to  diverge  from  two  focal  lines. 

5.  Investigate  the  form  of  the  image  of  a  small  isti^Sght  Uhi^  placed 
on,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  axis  of  a  lens. 

6.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  distortion  produced  when  an  object  is 
viewed  through  (i)  a  convex*  (2)  a  concave  lens. 


CHAPTER  VII 

REFRACTION  OF  AXIAL  PENCILS  BY  A  THICK   LENS 

When  investigating  the  refraction  of  axial  pencils  by  a  thin 
lens  (p.  67),  we  assumed  that  the  distance  z/,  from  the  iSrst 
surface  of  the  lens  to  the  image  formed  by  refraction  at  that 
surface,  was  very  great  in  comparison  with  /,  the  thickness  of 
the  lens.  The  image  formed  by  refraction  at  the  first  surface 
acts  as  the  object  in  the  refraction  at  the  second  surface  ;  and 
we  assumed  that  (z/  +  /),  the  distance  of  that  object  from  the 
second  surface,  was  sensibly  equal  to  ^.  In  thick,  short  focus 
lenses,  this  assumption  is  not  generally  admissible.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  investigate  the  refraction  of  axial 
pencils  by  a  lens  of  sensible  thickness. 

Let  u  be  the  distance,  measured  from  the  first  surface  of  the 
lens,  to  a  luminous  point  on  the  axis  ;  and  let  an  image  of  this 
point  be  produced  by  the  first  refraction,  at  a  distance  1/  from 
the  first  surface.  Then,  if  ft  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed,  we'  have  (p.  62) — 

where^  is  the  value  of  u  corresponding  to  z/  =  00.  It  is  obvious 
that^  will  be  X^ra  first  focal  distance  of  the  first  surface  of  the 
leHs  (p.  62) ;  and  if  r^  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  surface, 
we  shall  have — 

i-      ^  -  ^ 
/i"         ^1    • 

If  T/  is  tlve  distance,  measured  from  the  second  surface  of  the 


0 
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lens,  to  the  image  formed  by  the  refraction  at  that  surface, 
then  we  shall  have — 

where  ^  is  the  value  oiv  corresponding  to  «/  =  oo.  f^  obviously 
will  be  equal  to  the  second  focal  distance  of  the  second  surface 
(p.  63),  and  its  value  will  be  given  by 

where  r^  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface. 
Equating  the  values  oiv'  found  from  (i)  and  (2) — 

Multiplying  throughout  by  {f^  -  «)(^  -  v) — 

/*«(/i(/2  -  2')  +  A/i  -  «)(/a  -  v)  -  fivf^ifi  -  «)  =  o. 
Collecting  terms  in  uv,  «,  and  v, 
W/2  -'A)  +  t}uv  +  {,1/if^  -f^)u  -  [iifj^  '^f^t)v  4-/1/2/  =  o. 

M(/2  -  /l)   +  ^  M(/2  -/l)  +  ^  M(/2  -  /l)  +  /  ^^^ 

This  equation  can  be  transformed  into  one  of  the  form — 

I i_  _  I 

V  -  ^  "  u  -  a  ~  ¥' ^^^ 

For,  if  we  multiply  (4)  throughout  by  F(«  -  a){v  -  /3),  and  collect 
terms  in  uv,  u,  and  v,  we  obtain — 

uv-  {¥  +  fi)u  +  (F  -  a)v  -F(i3  -  o)  +  0/8  =  a     .      (5) 
In  order  that  (3)  and  (5)  shall  be  identical,  we  must  have — 

-^~^-KA-AHi (^> 

_  F  +  a  =  jMllM.  /-J 

ag-Fg.HF,  =  ^^^^^^^^^ (8) 

(6),  (7)>  and  (8)  are  three  simultaneous  equations  to  determine  the 
three  unknown  quantities,  o,  i8,  and  F,     To  solve  these,  first  multiply 
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together  the  corresponding  sides  of  (6)  and  (7).    From  this  operation 
we  obtain — 

-«^  +  F^-F«  +  F«-.        |^(^^.^^)  +  ,ja        •    .    (9) 

Adding  (8)  and  (9)— 

M/2-/i)  +  ^}»  M(/2-/i)  +  / 

_  {fifiAf-AA/lf^A  -A)  +  n+A/a^{/i(/;-/i)  +  / 

...    F=±-7^r^^%— .         (10) 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  positive  or  negative  sign 
applies  to  the  present  problem,  it  should  be  noticed  that  (10) 
must  be  true  for  all  values  of  /.  When  /  =  o,  the  problem 
reduces  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions  of  object 
and  image,  when  the  light  is  refracted  by  a  thin  lens.  Now, 
since  rays  from  a  luminous  point  at  a  distance  A  from  the  first 
surface,  are  reduced  to  parallelism  within  the  lens,  and  these 
parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  distant>2  fro^i  the 
second  surface  of  the  lens,  it  is  evident  thatyj  3indA^^^  conjugate 
focal  distances.  When  /  =  o,  a  and  /3  in  (4)  will  both  be  equal  to 
zero.     Substituting  o  =  o, «  =/i,  /3  =  o,  z/  =  ^  in  (4),  we  obtain— 

•       V  —  ^1  /  2 

Substituting  /  =  o  in  (10),  we  see  that  we  obtain  the  value  of 
F  just  found,  provided  that  we  take  the  negative  sign.     Hence, 

From  (11)  and  (6),  it  is  easily  seen  that — 
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From  (i  i)  and  (7),  we  see  that — 

°°»(/.-/x)-t-ir (-3) 

Hence,  af^  =  p/i,  an  important  relaition  which  we  shall  sub- 
sequently find  useful. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  if  we  measure  V  from  a  point  at  a 
distance  /3  in  the  positive  direction  from  the  second  surface, 
while  U  is  measured  from  a  point  at  a  distance  a  in  the 
positive  direction  from  the  first  surface,  then  we  may  write — 

«  -  o  =  U,  and  V  -  /3  =  V. 
We  can  now  rewrite  (4) — 

■»r      Tj  —  ir» \'4y 

a  formula  similar  to  that  used  in  connection  with  a  thin  lens 
(p.  69). 

Principal  Points  and  Principal  Planes.— The  point  at 
a  distance  a  from  the  first  surface  of  the  lens  is  termed  the 
first  principal  point  of  the  leni.  The  point  at  a  distance  /3 
from  the  second  surface  is  termed  the  second  princq^al  peint  of 
the  lens.  When  positive,  these  distances  arc  measured  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  lens  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
incident  light. 

Planes  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  through  the  principal 
points  are  termed  the  principal  planes  of  the  lens. 

U  =  -  F  when  V  =  00.  Hence,  -  F  is  the  first  focal  distance 
of  the  lens.  Its  magnitude  is,  of  course,  determined  by  ( 1 1),  and 
it  is  measured  from  the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens.  Also, 
V  =  F  when  U  =  00.  Hence,  F  will  be  the  second  focal  distance 
of  the  lens  ;  this  is  measured  from  the  second  principal  point  of 
the  lens.  The  first  and  second  focal  distances  of  a  lens  sur- 
rounded by  a  medium  of  uniform  refractive  index ^  wiU,  therefore, 
be  equal  in  magnftude  but  opposite  in  sign. 

Refraction  by  a  Lens  separating  Media  of  Different 
Befhkctive  Indices. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  refractive  index 
of  the  substance  from  which  a  lens  is  formed  is  equal  to  /i,,  and 
that  the  refractive  indices  of  the   media  on  the  positive  and 
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negative  sides  of  tlie  lens  are  respectively  equal  to  fii  and  ^. 
Then,  for  the  first  refraction — 

where  '       _eulii».JL. 

For  the  second  refraction,  we  sh^l  have — 


where  -  -  .       . 

/2  /*3  ^2 

We  may  transform  {a)  and   (^)   into  forms  similar  to.  (i)  and  (2), 
PP-  135-6, 


■9-i-T 


/*1  /*1 

These  two  equations  are  obtained  from  (i)  and  (2),  by  writing  fx^ 

ti  V  f-x 

instead  of  u,  —  instead  of  m,  —  instead  of  v^  ~  instead  of /i,  and 
Ml  /*s  A*i 

^   instead  of  f^    The  solution,   which  consists    essentially  in  the 

Ml 

elimtnatioh  of  e/,  will  be  obtained  by  making  these  substitutions  in  (4), 

(II),  (12),  and  (13).    Thus  (4)  must  be  altered  into — 

I  II 


V       ^        u  F 
3 a 

H  Ml 

,  Ms Ml       _  I 

*  *  z^  -  jUg/B      K  -  /ija      F' 

If  U  =>  »  -  /i^a,  and  V  =  9  --  /ug/B,  We  may  neWrite  this  equation — 

i^  _  £1  -_L 
V      U  ^F* 
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The  first  focal  distance  of  the  lens  will  be  equal  to  -  /i^F,  and  the 
second  focal  distance  will  be  equal  to  /13F.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
focal  distances  of  the  lens  are  numerically  unequal,  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  refractive  index  of  the  first,  to  that  of  the  second  medium.  The 
respective  distances  of  the  first  and  second  principal  points  from  the 
first  and  second  surfiices  of  the  lens  will  be  equal  to  a*  =  /i^a   and 


\  Ms       Ml  / 


+  / 


Qi  ^^^ Mi/WV 

'         M2(Mi/2  -  Mj/i)  +  MiMs'* 

It  should  be  noted  that^a'  =/i/5'. 

Ml     .  Ms  _  Ma/1/2 


F=- 


^A       A\  ^  g  M2(Mi/2  -  M3/1)  +  MiMs^* 


-it-t) 


The  Principal  Points  of  a  Lens  are  Conjugate  Foci.— 

We  may  prove  this  statement  for  the  case  of  a  lens  separating 
media  of  differentre  fractive' indices,  and  it  will*  then  become 
evident  that  it  applies  to  a  lens  under  any  conditions. 
As  proved  above — 

M3 Ml__  ^  1 

V  -  p       «  -  a'        F' 

.    ^,iy=    M3F(^-0 

When  u^d^vi^  have  (v-ff^=Oy  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
/*3,  /ii,  and  F.  Hence,  an  object  at  a  distance  a'  from  the  first 
surface  of  the  lens  (t\e,  an  object  at  the  first  principal  point)  will 
produce  an  image  at  a  distance  ff  from  the  second  surface  of 
the  lens  (i.e,  at  the  second  principal  point).  When  the  first 
principal  point  is  outside  the  lens,  on  the  positive  side,  a  real 
object  may  be  placed  there.  When,  however,  the  first  principal 
point  lies  inside,  or  on  the  negative  side  of,  the  lens,  the  object 
must  be  virtual,  formed  by  a  pencil  of  rays  which,  before 
entering  the  lens,  converge  toward  the  first  principal  point.  A 
real  object  placed  at  the  first  principal  point,  when  that  is  inside 
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the  lens,  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
lens,  after  the  light  had  been  refracted  only  at  the  second 
surface,  while  the  formulae  deduced  above  apply  to  refractions 
»t  both  surfaces. 

The  Principal  Hanes  of  a  Lens  are  Planes  of  Unit 
Magnification. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  real  image,  situated  at 
the  position  occupied  by  the  first  principal  plane  of  the  lens, 
would  be  formed  by  convergent  pencils  of  light,  if  the  lens 
were  removed.  With  the  lens  in  position,  this  image  will  no 
longer  be  formed  if  the  first  principal  point  is  within  the  lens, 
since  the  light  is  refracted  by  the  first  surface  of  the  lens. 
Before  entering  the  lens,  however,  the  light  will  converge  as  if 
to  form  the  same  image  as  before.  The  dimensions  of  this 
virtual  image  will  naturally  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  real 
image  that  would  be  produced  if  the  lens  were  removed. 

In  these  circumstances  an  eye,  placed  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  lens,  will  see  a  virtUal  image  in  the  second  principal  plane  of 
the  lens.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  points 
are  conjugate  foci.  It  will  now  be  proved  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  image  seen  in  the  second  principal  plane  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  image  in  the  first  principal  plane,  and  if  one  image 
is  erect,  then  the  other  is  erect  also.  In  other  words,  the 
magnification  produced  by  the  lens  in  these  circumstances  is 
equal  to  +  i  (p.  72). 

We  must  first  obtain  an  expression  for  the  magnification 
produced  by  a  thick  lens. 

Let  an  object,  O  (Fig.  73),  be  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
let  A  be  the  first  focal  point  of  the  first  surface  of  the  lens.  The 
rays  of  light  radiating  from  A  will  be  rendered  parallel  after 
refraction  at  the  first  surface.  •  Let  AB  be  the  ray  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  object  O  which  passes  through  A,  the 
first  focal  point  of  the  first  surface,  or  which  would  pass  through 
A  if  produced  backwards.  This  ray  will  traverse  the  lens  in 
the  path  BC,  parallel  to  the  axis.  After  refraction  at  the  second 
surface,  the  same  ray  will  pass  through  F,  the  second  focal 
point  of  the  second  surface  of  the  lens.  From  the  formulae 
already  obtained,  we  can  calculate  the  position  of  the  image,  I, 
ultimately  formed  ;  fiirther,  it  is  clear  that  the  ray  CF  will  pass 
through  the  point  of  this  image  which  corresponds  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  O.     Hence,  we  can  draw  the  image  I. 
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Drop  perpewliculars,  BD,  CE,  from  B  and  C  ob  to  tb«  axu- 
When  the  rays  AB,CF,are  nearly  parallel  to  the  axia,  the  feet  of 
these  perpeitdiculars  will  approximately  lie  in  the  intersections 
of  the  axis  by  the  surfaces  of  the  lens.  Let  DB  =  EC  — _y. 
Let  H=  distance  of  O  from  first  surface,  and  -u  =  d^taii£«  of 
I  from  second  surface  ;  in  the  figure  it  =  DO  (approximately), 
and  1/  —  -  IE  (approximately).     If  ^  is  the  first  focal  distance 


Fig.  ;3.— To  piovg  thai  the  Principal  Pkuiel  uc  Planes  of  Unit  Magnificalioo. 

of  the  first  surface  (=DA),  while^  is  the  second  focal  distance 
of  the  second  surfece  (=  -FE),  and  if  the  heights  of  ohject 
and  image  are  equal  to  o  and  i  respectively,  then — . 


Let  m  =  the  magnification  produced  by  the  lens.     Then — 

„_   '     /.(/.-") 

•"/■</,-")■ 

This  formula  will  give  the  magnification  in  any  case  ;  if  the 

value  of  M  is  found  to  be  negative,  it  means  that  the  image  is 

inverted. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  objectto  lie  in  the  first  principal  plane, 
M  =  a'  (p.  140).  As  already  proved,  the  corresponding  image 
wiU  lie  in  the  second  principal  plane,  so  that  v  ^  ff.    In  this 

"""^  ,„■  fJ'-f'» .  I , 

since /u9'=/,ii'Cp.  140). 
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As  a  eoasequence,  a  pencil  of  rays,  converging,  beibte 
catering  the  lens,  towards  a  point  in  the  first  principal  plane, 
at  a  distance  A  from  the  axis,  will,  after  refraction  by  the  lens, 
divei^  from  a  point  in  the  second  principal  plane,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  axis,  and  at  an  equal  distance,  h,  from  it.  Finally, 
Kny  ray  dineted  tovaidi  a  point  in  ths  ftrit  prinoipal  plane,  at  a 
diatanee  h  from  tha  azii,  will  irive  iiie  to  a  tranimitted  ray  pro- 
oeeding  from  a  point  in  tha  (Mond  prinoipal  plane,  on  the  tamo  lide 
of  th*  axij,  and  at  a  diitanoe,  h,  tna  it. 

Ontphlc  Detemunation  of  Images.— Having  determined 
the  principal  planes  of  a  lens,  we  can  easily  construct  the 
image  corresponding  to  any  object  placed  on  the  axis  of  the 
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lens.  Let  planes  be  drawn  through  P„  P3  (Fig.  74),  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  a  lens,  and  let  Fj  and  F,  be  the  first  and 
second  principal  foci  of  the  lens.  Draw  any  object,  O,  above 
the  axis.  Then  the  ray  from  the  upper  extremity  of  O,  which 
passes  through  Fi  (after  being  produced  backwards  if  necessary), 
will  be  rendered  parallel  after  refraction  by  both  surfaces  of  the 
lens.  Also  this  ray  will  leave  the  second  principal  plane  at  a 
point  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and  as  far  from  it,  as  the  point 
in  which  the  first  principal  ^plane  is  cut  by  the  incident  ray. 
This  follows  from  the  law  deduced  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Further,  the  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  O,  will,  on  leaving  the  lens,  pass  through  the 
second  principal  focus,  Fj.  Drawing  the  ray  parallel  10  the  axis 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  O,  the  intersection  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal plane  by  this  ray  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and 
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as  far  from  it,  as  the  intersection  of  the  second  principal  plane 
by  the  ray  refracted  through  Fj.  Hence,  we  may  draw  the  latter 
ray.  The  two  refracted  rays  which  we  have  determined  will  meet 
if  suitably  produced,  in  the  extremity  of  the  image  I,  which 
corresponds  to  the  upper  extremity  of  O. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  ray  passing  through  the  lens 
does  not  actually  pass  through  the  two  points,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  axis  and  equidistant  from  it,  in  the  principal  planes.  The 
line  joining  the  intersections  of  the  first  and  second  surfaces  of 
the  lens,  by  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  respectively,  will,  of 
course,  give  the  actual  path  through  the  lens. 

FonnulsB  for  Magnification.— A-  glance  at  Fig.  74  will 
suffice  to  show  the  truth  of  the  following  formulae.  Let  u  and  v 
be  the  distances  of  object  and  image,  measured  from  the  first 
and  second  principal  points  respectively  ;  and  let  F^  and  Fg  be 
the  first  and  second  focal  distances  of  the  lens,  also  respectively 
measured  from  the  first  and  second  principal  points.     Then — 

,>.-  i  Fi  -  Fa  +  2/ 

;;«  =  —  =  = =  -7 — = — . 

0      Fi  -  «  -  Fj 

(Remember  that  in  Fig.  74,  F2  has  a  negative  value.) 

The  above  formulae  should  be  compared  with  those  obtained 
for  a  thin  lens  (p.  72).  As  already  proved,  F^  and  Fg  will  differ 
only  in  sign,  unless  the  media  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens 
have  unequal  refractive  indices. 

Nodal  Points. — Theije  are  two  other  points  on  the  axis  of 
a  thick  lens  which  possess  properties  which  can  sometimes  be 
used  to  simplify  the  solution  of  problems.  A  ray  of  light, 
directed  from  the  positive  side  of  the  lens  toward  the  first 
of  these  points  on  the  axis,  will,  after  refraction  by  the  lens, 
proceed  from  the  second  point  on  the  axis,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  incident  ray.  These  points  are  termed  the 
first  and  second  nodal  points  respectively. 

The  existence  of  the  nodal  points  of  a  thick  lens  with  the 
same  medium  on  both  sides  of  it  may  easily  be  inferred. 

Let  Fig.  75  represent  a  thick  convergent  lens,  of  which  A  and 
B  are  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  first  and  second  surfaces 
respectively.  From  A  draw  any  radius,  AP,  to  the  first  surface, 
and  from  B  draw  BQ,  a  radius  to  the  second  surface,  parallel  to 
AP.    Then  the  small  elements  of  surface  at  the  points  P  and  Q 
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will  obviously  be  parallel  to  each  other,  since  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  radii  which  are  parallel.  .  Hence  the  ray  CP, 
which,  after  refraction  at  P,  traverses  the  path  PQ,  wiU,  on 
emerging  from  the  iens,  fol- 
low the  path  QD  parallel  to 
CP  ;  this  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  refractions 
which  it  has  undergone  oc- 
curred at  opposite,  parallel 
surfaces  of  a  refracting  me- 
dium. If  necessary,  produce 
CP  to  meet  the  axis  in  N,, 
and  produce  DQ  to  meet  the 
axis  in  N^.  Then,  Nj  and 
N,  are  the  first  and  second 
nodal  points  of  the  lens. 

Fig.  76  shows  the  con- 
struction for  the  nodal  points 
of  a  thick  divergent  lens. 

There  will  also  be  two  nodal  points  for  a  lens  which  separates 
two  media  of  different  refractive  indices.  We  shall  now 
determine  the  position  of 
the  nodal  points  in  this 
case,  the  most  general 
one  possible. 

Let  P,G,PiK(Fig.  77)be 

the  first  and  second  [trincipal 

planes  of  a  lens,  and  let  F, 

and  F^be  its  first  and  second 

principal  foci.    Let  Nj  be  tlie 

first  nodal  point.      Let  ENj 

be  any  ray  directed  toward 

Nj.     Produce    this    ray   to 

Fk.  76.-N«iJ  P™nt.  of  Thkl.  DLv.rg^o.  ">"*  "'^  ^'^^  principal  plane 

Lens.  in  L.    Then,  after  refraction 

by  the   lens,  this   ray  will 

proceed  from  M,  a  point  in  the  second  principal  plane  on  the  same  side 

of  the  axis  as  L,  and  at  a  distance  PjM  -  PjL  from  the  axis.     Also, 

since  N|  is  the  first  nodal  point,  MQ  must  be  parallel  to  ENi.     Produce 

QM  to  meet  the  axis  in  Nj.     Then  N^  is  the  second  nodal  point. 
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It  Bt  once  becomes  evident  tluit  tlu  diiUsM  Wtw«^  tha  nedkl 
point!  N]  ABd  N,  ii  .MiiiKl  t«  tha  diituiM  betwHB  th*  priieipal 

paint!  Pi  and  P^  For  PjPiLM  and  NsN,LM  are  paralleloErams  with 
a.  common  side  ML,  and  lietween  the  same  parallels  ML  and  F,N,. 
As  a  consequence,  PiN,  =  PjN,;  otherwise  expressed,  the  first  nodal 
point  is  as  far  in  advance  of  the  first  principal  point  as  the  second 
nodal  point  is  of  the  second  principal  point. 

From  Fj  erect  FjE  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  cutting  the  incident 

ray  EN,  in  E.     From  E  draw  EG  perpendicular  to  the  first  principal 

plane  PiG.     Then  the  ray  EG,  after  refraction  by  Ihe  lens,  will  proceed 

from  K,  a  pobt  in  the  second  principal  plane,  on  the  same  side  of  the 

axis  u  G,  «nd  at  a  distance.PiK  from  it,  such  that  P,K  =  F,G  ;  and 

since  EG  is  parallel  to 

theaxb,  Ihe.refracted  ray 

KF,  will    pass    throueh 

the      second      principal 

focus  Fy 

Further,  dnce  £  is  a 

point  in   the  first   focal 

plane  of  the  lens,  all  rays 

diverging  &om  £  will  be 

rendered    pcuallel    afler 

refraction    by  the    lens. 

Fic.  77.-Bc1a.ion  bciw«n  Ihe  Nodal  and  Hcnce,  KF,   IS    parallel 

Prindpal  Poinis  oFa  Thick  Lens.  to  MQ,  and  therefore  to 

EN,. 

Thus,  the  two  triangles  KF^P,  and  EN,F,  are  equal  in  all  respects, 

wnce  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  triangles  are  parallel,  and  KP,  = 

GP,  =  EF,.     Consequenlly,  FiP,  =  N,F,=P,F,  --  PiN,. 

Let  the  distance  P,F|,  which  is  positive  and  equal  to  the  first  focal 
distance  of  the  lens,  be  equal  to  F, ;  since  P,F,  is  equal  to  the  second 
focal  distance  of  the  lens,  we  may  denote  it  by  F^  Then,  if  «  is 
equal  to  PiN„  the  distance  of  the  first  nodal  point  in  advance  of  the 
first  principal  plane,  we  have— 

•)  =  P,Fi  -  F,  P5  ■=  P,F,  +  P,Fi  =  F,  +  F, 

When  the  lens  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  uniibrm 
refractive  index,  F,=  -  Fj  (p.  138).  Hence,  in  this  case  11  =  0, 
and  the  nodal  points  coincide  with  the  principal  points  of  the 
lens.  In  other  cases  the  position  of  the  nodal  points  ican  be 
determined  by  the  formula  just  given. 
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Use  of  Nodal   Points  in  determlniiig  MagnificattoB.- 

l*t  N,  and  Nj  (Fig. 
78)  be  the  first  and 
second  nodal  points 
of  a.  thick  lens,  and 
let  O  and  I  be  an  ob- 
ject and  the  corres- 
ponding image.  Then, 
since  the  ray,  from 
the  upper  extremity 
of  the  object  to  the 
fiist  nodal  point,  is 
parallel  to  the  ray  from 

the  second  nodal  point  to  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the 
image,  we  have — 


n/  =  distance  N»I, 
w"  ==       „       N,0. 

We  may  express  this  result  differently,  by  stating  that  the 
object  and  image  subtend  equal  angles  at  die  first  and  second 
nodal  points  respectively. 

When  V  and  u'  have  opposite  signs,  as  in  the  upper  drawing 
(Fig.  78),  m  is  negative.  In  such  a  case  the  image  is  the 
inversion  of  the  object.  When,  as  in  the  lower  drawing  (Fig.  78), 
k"  and  1/  have  similar  signs,  the  image  I  is  erecL 

Cardinal  Points,— The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the 
principal  points  of  a  thick  lens  was  originally  made  by  Gauss. 
Listing  investigated  the  properties  of  the  nodal  points.  The 
principal  points,  nodal  points,  and  principal  foci  of  a  lens  are 
termed  its  audlnal  point*. 

The  position  of  the  cardinal  points  of  any  lens  can  be 
determined  by  the  aid  of  the  formulje  already  obtained.  It  can 
be  shown,  by  the  aid  of  these  fonnute,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  lens 
surrounded  by  a  uniform  medium,  the  principal  points  (which  in 
this  case  coincide  with  the  nodal  points)  will  be  situated  within 
the  lens  if  the  latter  be  biconvex  or  biconcave.  A  plano-convex 
or  plano-concave  lens  will  have  one  principal  point  in  the  curved 
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surface,  and  the  other  inside  the  lens  at  a  numerical  distance 
from  the  plaice  surface  equal  to  -.     In  a  concavo-convex  lens, 

the  principal  points  may  both  be  outside  the  lens  (Fig.  76,  p.  145). 

Cardinal  Points  of  a  System  of  Lenses.— Equations  (12) 
and  (13),  p.  73,  for  determining  the  relative  positions  of  image 
and  object  with  respect  to  two  thin  co-axial  lenses  separated  by  a 
finite  distance,  are  of  the  same  general  form  as  equations  (i)  and 
(2),  pp.  135-6.  Thus  the  solution  of  equations  (12)  and  (13), 
p.  73,  can  be  found  by  making  suitable  changes  in  equations  (11), 
(12),  (13),  pp.  13778.  Thus,  we  see  that  a  combination  of  two 
thin  co-axial  lenses  in  air  possesses  two  principal  points,  which 
coincide  with  the  nodal  points  ;  the  combination  also  possesses 
two  focal  distances,  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign, 
which  must  be  measured  from  the  corresponding  principal 
points.  A  single  thick  lens,  having  the  same  principal  points 
and  focal  points  as  the  combination,  will  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  latter.  The  magnification  produced  by  a  lens  com- 
bination can  •thus  be  determined  by  the  method  explained  with 
relation  to  a  single  thick  lens. 

Experimental  Determination  of  the  Nodal  Points  of  a 
Thick  Lens,  or  a  System  of  Lenses.— As  we  have  seen,  an 
incident  ray,  proceeding  toward  the  first  nodal  point  of  a  lens  or 
system  of  lenses,  gives  rise  to  a  parallel  ray  proceeding  from 
the  second  nodal  point.  Dr.  Clay  has  utilised  this  law  in 
designing  an  elegant  experimental  method  of  determining  the 
nodal  points  of  a  thick  lens,  or  system  of  lenses.  It  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  photographic  lens  system,  the 
focussing  lens  system  of  an  optical  projection  lantern,  eta 

I.  Convergent  Lens^  or  Lens  Combination. — The  lens  (or  lens  com- 
bination) is  mounted,  with  its  axis  horizontal,  in  front  of  a  white  screen 
provided  with  an  illuminated  aperture.  On  the  side  of  the  lens  remote 
from  the  screen  is  placed  a  vertical  plane  mirror.  When  the  lens  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  illuminated  aperture  is  at  its  first  focal  point,  rays 
from  the  aperture  are  rendered  parallel  after  traversing  the  lens,  and 
can  be  reflected  back  along  their  original  path  by  the  plane  mirror  ;  an 
image  of  the  aperture  is  then  formed  on  the  screen  (p.  112).  In  general, 
if  the  lens  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  intersecting  the  optic  axis, 
the  image  on  the  screen  will  be  displaced ;  but  if  the  axis  of  rotation 
passes  through  the  first  nodal  point  of  the  lens,  the  ray  from  the  centre 
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of  the  aperture  to  the  first  nodal  point  will  always  coincide  with  the 
optic  axis,  and  the  transmitted  ray  will  always  be  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis.  In  this  case,  if  the  transmitted  ray  is  reflected  nonnally  from  the 
mirror  for  any  position  df  the  lens,  it  will  still  be  reflected  normally  when 
the  lens  is  rotated  through  a  small  angle,  and  the  image  on  the  screen 
will  not  be  displaced. 

The  lens  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  can  be  rotated  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  lens  with  respect  to  this  carriage 
is  adjusted  so  that  the  image  formed  on  the  screen  is  not  displaced 
when  the  carriage  is  rotated  through  a  small  angle.  The  intersection 
of  the  optic  axis  by  the  axis  of  rotation  will  then  give  the  first  nodal 
point  of  the  lens ;  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
illuminated  aperture  gives  the  first  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

Turning  the  lens  end  for  end,  and  repeating  the  above  adjustments, 
the  other  nodal  point  can  be  found. 

The  nodal  points  of  a  lens  may  also  be  found  by  determining  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  magnification  method  described  on 
p.  115,  and  then  measuring  this  distance  from  the  first  principal  focus, 
determined  by  the  method  described  on  p.  112. 

2.  Divergent  Lens,  or  Lens  Combination. — In  this  case  a  convergent 
lens  is  mounted  on  a  separate  stand  between  the  lens  to  be  tested  and 
the  aperture,  the  remaining  arrangements  being  the  same  as  described 
above.  The  first  adjustment  is  to  obtain  a  distinct  image  on  the  screen. 
The  lens  to  be  tested  is  then  adjusted  with  respect  to  the  carriage  on 
which  it  is  mounted,  until  its  rotation  produces  no  displacement  of  the 
image.  The  intersection  of  the  optic  axis  by  the  axis  of  rotation  gives 
the  first  nodal  point.  The  lens  to  be  tested  is  then  removed  from  its 
carriage,  and  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  latter,  and 
the  real  image  formed  by  the  convergent  lens,  is  measured ;  this  distance 
is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  tested.  Turning  the  lens 
to  be  tested  end  for  end,  and  repeating  the  above  procedure,  the  other 
nodal  point  can  be  found. 

The  Optical  System  of  the  Eye.— The  methods  developed 
in  the  present  chapter  may  be  extended  to  embrace  the  solution 
of  a  problem  at  once  interesting  and  important,  viz.  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  human  eye.  When 
these  have  been  found,  the  most  important  problems  in  relation 
to  the  refraction  of  the  eye  admit  of  a  ready  and  simple  solution. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  eye  will  be  fully  described  in 
Chapter  VIII.  For  the  present,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  .an 
investigation  of  the  refractive  properties  of  the  eye.     For  this  purpose 
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it  is  necessary  to  know  the  positions  and  curvatures  of  the  various 
refracting  sur&ces,  and  the  refractive  indices  of  the  various  media. 
These  are  as  follow : — 

Radttts  of  curvattire  of  anterior  surface  of  cornea  .  =-  7*829  mm. 
Refrctctioe  index  of  cornea  and  aqueous  and  vitreous 

humours =       I '33^5 

Crystalline  lens : — 

Thickness =       3*60        ,, 

Radius  of  curvature  of  anterior  surface   ...     =  -  lO'OO        ,, 
„         „         ,i  posterior      „        .    .    .     =+  6*00        „ 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

anterior  surface  of  lens =       3*60        „ 

Effective  refractive  index  of  lens =       1*437 1 

We  must  now  proceed  to  find  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye. 
When  these  have  been  obtained,  problems  involving  the 
determination  of  ocular  images  can  be  solved  in  the  manner 
already  explained. 

Cardinal  Points  of  the  Crystalline  Lens.— These  will 
correspond  to  the  cardinal  points  of  a  lens  of  3*6  mm.  thickness, 
composed  of  a  substance  of  which  the  refractive  index  is  equal 
to  1*4371,  and  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  which  the  refractive 
index  is  equal  to  i  '3365.  Thus,  /*,  the  effective  refractive  index 
of  the  lens  when  surrounded  by  this  medium,  will  be  equal  to 

5^  =  ro753.    Then  (p.  135), 

-^  =  -^=-—=--^=•00753.    .-./i  =  132*8  mm. 
I       I  —  li         '071;^ 

y  «-y-^  =  -    -^  =  -   -01255.       .-./a-   -797mm. 

To  find  the  first  and  second  principal  points,  we  have  (pp.  137-8), 

_  /,/  _  1 32*8  X  3*6 

**  ^  m(/2-/i)  +  ^  ~  1*^^75(^797  -  132*8)  +  3-6  ^  ""  ""*"  "™- 

o  U -  797  X  3-6  _ 

o  =  ■  /  /.. — -F^r—. — ::  =  7 oTT — ?  =  +  I  27  mm. 

\»(fi  -  /i)  +  ^      i'o75(  -  797  -  132-8)  -f-  3'6  ' 

The  first  principal  focal  length,  -  F,  is  given  by  the  equation 

(p.  137), 

T7  ^f^f'^  .-075  X  132*8  X  (-  797)    _ 

•"'      iQ^f^rr  ro75(-  797  -  132*8)  4-  3*6  *"  S^^'  ^^ 
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/ 

Oardinal  Points  of  the  Eye  m  a  Whole.— We  may  neg- 
lect the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  cornea,  and  treat  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latter  as  the  convex,  bounding  surface  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  for  which  the  refractive  index,  fi',  is  equal 
to  I  '3365.  The  radius  of  curvature  (r^)  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  is  equal  to  -  7*829  mm. ;  the  connection  between 
u,  the  distance  of  an  object,  and  t/y  that  of  the  corresponding 
image,  is  given  by — 

7  "  «  -  -  ^' W 

where         -.  =  -  c = ^-^  ■>  .      .    ^  —  23-27  mm. 

The  first  principal  point  of  the  crystalline  lens  is,  as  proved  above,  at 
a  distance  of  2*12  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and 
therefore  at  a  distance  3*6  +  2*12  =  572  mm.  behind  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  Call  this  distance  /.  Now  we  have  found  a 
very  simple  relation  between  the  dbtances  of  object  and  image,  when 
these  are  respectively  measured  from  the  first  and  second  principal 
points  of  a  lens  (p.  138).  The  image  formed  by  refraction  at  the 
cornea  will  act  as  object  in  the  refraction  by  the  crystalline  lens ;  its 
distance  from  the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens  will  obviously  be 
equal  to  z/  +  /.  Then,  if  v  is  the  distance  from  the  sbcond  principal 
point  of  the  lens  to  the  image  ultimately  formed,  we  have — 

V  mrt  "F ^*^ 

Our  object  must  now  be  to  bring  (a)  and  (d)  into  forms  similar  to  those 
of  equations  (i)  and  (2),  pp.  135-6.  Equation  (a)  needs  no  modification  ; 
we  must,  however,  multiply  {d)  throughout  by  /i\ 

(c) 


I 

m'        I 

V 

3/  + 1   V 

m' 

/ 

Equations  (a)  and  {c)  are  obtained  from  equations  (i)  and  (2),  pp.  135-6, 

V 

by  leaving  u  unchanged,  altering  /a  into  /,  writing  ^  for  /i,  and  — ; 

f* 

F 

for   V,   and   lastly,   writing  -7  for  f^.     To  avoid  confusion,  we  also 

write  a'  and  P^,  instead  of  a  and  $,  and  -  F  for  the  first  principal  focal 
distance  of  the  eye.  The  solution  of  {a)  and  {c)  can  be  obtained  by 
making  these  changes  in  equation  (4),  p.  136,  and  equations  (11),  (i2}» 


\  • 
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(13),  pp.  137-8 ;  we  may  write  the  solution  of  (a)  and  {c)  above,  in  the 

fonn — 

III 


where 


V 

-ff 

u 

-  a'" 

"F* 

m' 

I 

I 

V 

-m'/s 

'     u 

-  a' 

"F' 

Xf  - 

M>( 

j) 

(<0 


23-27  X  (-50-61) 


=  15*50  mm. 


-  50-61  -  1-336  X  23-27  +  5-72 

The  value  of  a'  will  determine  the  position  of  the  first  principal  point 
of  the  eye.  Since  m,  in  equation  (^,  is  measured  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  a'  will  be  measured  from  the  same  point.  We 
have — 

^t  23-27  X  5-72 


a  = 


•■(-7-') 


-  50-61  -  1-336  X  23-27  +  5-72 


^  =  -  I  -75  mm. 

Since  v  in  equation  {d)  is  measured  from  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  it  is  obvious  that  /x'/3'>  which  determines  the 
position  of  the  second  principal  point  of  the  eye,  will  be  measured  from 
the  same  point  The  value  of  ff  is  found  by  making  the  alterations 
already  specified  in  equation  (12),  p.  137. 

We  have — • 


•■(I) 


a'j8'=  ^*^'  -  -50-61x5-72 


-  50-61  -  1-336  X  23-27  +  5-72 

T   * 


=  +3-81  mm. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  point  of  the  eye  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  notice  that  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  /ens  is  I  -27  mm.  in  front  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and 
the  latter  is  7  -2  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Hence, 
the  second  principal  point  of  the  lens  is  7-20  -  i  -27  =  5-93  mm.  behind 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  second  principal  point  of  the 
eye  is,  as  just  found,  3-81  mm.  in  front  of  the  -second  principal  point 
of  the  lens;  hence,  it  will  be  5*93  -  3-81  =  2*12  mm,  behind  the 
uaterior  5virfac?  Qi  th«  cornea. 
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If  V  and  U  are  the  corresponding  distances  of  image  and 
object,  respectively  measured  from  the  second  and  first  principal 
points  of  the  eye,  then  we  may  write — 

/i' I i_ 

V        u"  ""F* 

When  V  =  00,  we  have  U  =  -  F.  Hence,  -  F  is  the  flrit  prinoi- 
pal  foeal  distance  of  the  eye,  measured  from  the  first  principal 
point  of  the  eye.  Since  -F  =  +  15*50  mm.,  we  see  that  the  first 
principal  focus  of  the  eye  is  at  a  distance  of  15*50  mm.  in  front 
of  the  first  principal  point  of  the  eye,  or  15*50  -  1*75  =  I375  mm. 
in  front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

When  U  =  00,  we  have  v  =  /i'F.  This  value  of  V  is  ob- 
viously equal  to  the  second  principal  focal  distance  of  the  eye, 
measured  from  the  second  principal  point  of  the  eye  ;  its  value 
is  equal  to  -  1*336  x  15-50  =  -  20*71  mm.  Since  the  second 
principal  point  of  the  eye  is  at  a  distance  of  2*12  mm.  behind 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  second  principal  focus  of 
the  eye  is  at  a  distance  of  (20*71  +  2*12)  =  22*83  mm.  behind 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  distance  between  the  two  Kodal  Points  of  the  eye  13 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  principal  points  of  the  eye 
(p.  146),  i.e.  2*12  -1*75  =  o*37  mm.  Also,  the  distance  of  the 
fbrst  nodal  point  in  advance  of  the  first  principal  point  of  the 
eye  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  the 
eye  (p.  146).  Hence,  the  first  nodal  point  is  at  a  distance  equal 
to  15*50  —  20*71  8=  ~  5*21  mm.  from  the  first  principal  point  of 
the  eye,  or  5*21  +  1*75  =  6*96  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  The  second  nodal  point  will  be  at  a  distance 
6*96  +  o*37  =  7*33  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

We  may  now  conveniently  collect  together  the  information 
we  have  acquired  relative  to  the  positions  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  eye.  All  distances  are  measured  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea,  with  the  ordinary  convention  as  to  signs. 

First  Focal  Point  +  13*75  mm. 

Second  Focal  Point  -  22*83  n^"™- 

First  Principal  Point  —     1*75  mm. 

Second  Principal  Point  -    2*12  mm. 

First  Nodal  Point  -    6*96  ipm. 

Second  Nodal  Point;  ^    7*33  mm. 
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Ths  Schematic  Ey«.— The  upper  diagram,   Fig.    79,    re- 
presents schematically  the  positions  of  the  ca.rdinal  points  of 

the  eye,  relative  to  the  cornea,  crystalline  lens,  etc.     In  order 
that  a  distant  object  should  be  seen  clearly  when  the  eye  is  at 
rest,  the  second  focal  point,  F«  must  coincide  with  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  retina  and  the  optic  axis.     The  first  focal  point,  F,, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  cardinal  points  which  lies  outside  the 
eye.     It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  distances    between    the 
principal  points,  P,  and  P^ 
and     between     the     nodal 
points,  Nj  and  Nj,  are  very 

Tlie   Beduced    Eye, — In 
order  to  abbreviate  calcula- 
tions.    Listing    proposed     a 
simplified    optica!     arrange- 
ment  which  should  be  equi- 
valent (to  a  first  approxima- 
tion) to  the  schematic  eye 
figured  above.    The  principal 
foci,  Fi  and  F,  (lower  dia- 
gram, Fig.  79),  were  to  have 
the  same  positions  as  in  the 
schematic   eye,   but    refrac- 
tion was  to    occur  only  at 
a     single    curved     sur&ce, 
which  we  may  term  the  reduced  cornea.     In  this  case  there 
would  be  only  one  principal  point,  coinciding  with  the  inter- 
section of  the  refracting  sur&ce  by  the  optic  axis.    This  point 
was  taken  half-way  between   the  two  principal  points   of  the 
schematic  eye.    The  distance  of  the  first  and  second  principal 
foci  from  the  reduced  cornea  would  therefore  be  -t-  i5"63  mm. 
and  ~  2090  mm.  respectively.    The  ratio  of  the   focal  dis- 
tances of  a  refracting  surface  is  equal  to  /»,  the  refractive  index 
of  the  refracting  medium  ;   thus  the  refractive  index  of  the 

reduced  eye  must  be  equal  to  — ^  =  i"33a.    Let  r  be  the 

radius    of  ciwvature    of  the   refracting   surfece.     Then    the 
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reciprocal  of  the  first  focal  distance  is  equal  to .     Hence, 


•332  _ 


r  =  5 '20  mm. 


r         15-68 ' 

There  is  only  one  nodal  point  for  a  single  refracting  surface, 
and  this  lies  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface.  Hence, 
the  single  nodal  point  of  the  reduced  eye  lies  5*20  mm.  behind 
the  reduced  cornea.  This  agrees  almost  exactly  in  position 
with  the  mean  position  of  the  nodal  points  in  the  schematic  eye, 
which  lies  7"  14  mm.  behind  the  true  cornea,  and  therefore 
7*14  -  1*93  =  5' 2 1  mm.  behind  the  reduced  cornea. 

Donders  has  proposed  a  less  accurate,  but  more  useful, 
reduced  eye  than  the  above.  He  takes  the  focal  distances  as 
1 5  mm.  and  ~  20  mm.  respectively,  which  give  a  refractive  index 
of  J  (that  of  water),  and  for  the  reduced  cornea  a  radius  of 
curvature  of  5  mm.  Calculations  relative  to  the  size  of  retinal 
images,  etc.,  are  very  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  Donders's 
reduced  eye. 

Problem. — In  an  eye  otherwise  normal,  the  distance .  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  2  mm.  longer 
than  usual.  Where  will  be  the  punc^um  remotum  (most  distant 
poxvA  which  can  be  seen  clearly)  ? 

If  V  and  U  are  the  distances  of  image  and  object,  measured 
from  the  principal  points  of  the  eye,  of  which  the  first  focal 
distance  is  -  F,  and  /x'  is  equal  to  the  refractive  index  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  we  have  (p.  153)  — 

/*'        I    _    I 

V   "  "u  ■"  "P* 

In  the  normal  eye,  the  second  principal  focus  falls  on  the 
retina,  at  a  distance  equal  to  2071  mm.  behind  the  second 
principal  point.  In  the  present  case  the  retina  is  22*71  mm. 
behind  the  second  principal  points.  Therefore  v  =  -  2271. 
Further,  F  =  -  15-50,  and  /  =  1*336.     Then— 

1*336  _    i_  ^ L_ 

22-71       U  15-5* 

.-.  U  =  1 58  mm.  in  front  of  the  first  principal  point 
^156  mm.  (nearly)  in  front  of  the  cornea. 
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Using  Donders's  reduced  eye,  and  the  formula  for  refraction 
at  a  spherical  surface  (p.  60),  we  have — 

4         I  I  , 

--2 —  —  =-   —  ;     ,\u  =  165  moL 
22        u  15  ^ 

Of  course  this  problem  is  a  very  extreme  one,  since  it  seldom 
occurs  that  the  punctum  remotum  is  as  near  to  the  eye  as 
160  mm.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  solution,  using  Donders's 
reduced  eye,  approximates  more  closely  to  the  true  solution. 

Problem. — The  punctum  remotum  of  a  particular  eye  is  at  a 
distance  of  i  metre  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
How  much  longer  is  the  eye  than  the  normal  eye  ? 

1-336  I  I      . 


V  100175  15*50 ' 

.'.  V  =  --  21*03  n^"^' 

The  normal  distance  from  second  principal  point  to  retina  is 
equal  to  the  second  focal  distance  of  the  normal  eye,  ue,  to 
-  2071  mm. 

.'.  Excess  in  length  of  eye  in  question  above  normal  eye 
=  21*03  --2071  =  '32  mm. 

Problem. — In  the  las't  problem,  if  an  object  10  mm.  in  height 
is  placed  at  Xkiepunctum  remotum^  what  will  be  the  height  of 
the  retinal  image  ? 

Using  the  formula  for  magnification  given  on  p.  144,  we 
have — 

i   ^      Fi        ^  I5'5 

10       F,  -  u         15*5  -  1000' 

15*5 
.*.  1  =  -  10  X  -^  =  -0*157  mm. 

985 

The  negative  sign  denotes  that  the  image  is  inverted. 

Let  us  now  solve  this  problem,  using  Donders's  reduced  eye. 
Since  object  and  image  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  single  nodal 
point,  which  is  5  mm.  behind  the  reduced  cornea,  and  there- 
fore 20  -  5  =  15  mm.  from  the  normal  retina,  or  15  "32  from 
the  retina  in  question.  As  this  is  only  an  approximate  cal- 
culation, we  may  take  distance  from  nodal  poi^t  tp  ri^tioa  ia 
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the  eye  in  question  as  15  mm.     Similarly,  we  may  take  distance 
of  object  from  nodal  point  as  1000  mm. 
Then,  disregarding  signs,  we  have — 


1  10 

—  = ;        .'.  1  =  0*15  mm. 

15       1000 


Questions  on  Chapter  "VII 

1.  Define  (i)  the  principal  points,  (2)  the  principal  foci  of  a  lens. 
Show  also  that  if  ^,^,  are  the  principal  focal  lengths  of  a  convex  lens, 
while  Uif  U2,  are  the  distances,  measured   from  the  principal  points, 

of  an  object  and  its  image,  then  —  +  ~  =  i. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  nodal  and  focal  points  of  a 
system  of  coaxial  lenses  ?  Show  how,  if  the  positions  of  these  points 
are  known,  the  image  of  any  point  on  the  axis,  formed  by  refraction 
through  the  system,  may  be  found,  and  prove  that  every  lens  has  two 
nodal  points. 

3.  Prove  that  if  an  object  be  at  such  a  distance  from  a  thick  convex 
lens  that  it  forms  an  image  of  equal  size  at  the  other  side,  the  distance 
from  object  to  image,  minus  the  distance  between  the  two  principal 
points  (or  optical  centres)  is  equal  to  four  times  the  focal  length. 

4.  Give  a  careful  drawing,  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  scale,  of  the  passage 
of  the  pencils  of  rays  from  an  arrow-head,  through  a  sphere  of  glass 
whose  refracting  index  is  i  '5  and  radius  I  inch.  The  distance  of  the 
arrow  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  3  inches. 

5.  Obtain  the  relation  between  conjugate  foci  when  a  narrow  pencil 
of  light  is  directly  refracted  at  a  spherical  surface.  Prove  that  a  lens 
formed  of  a  sphere  of  glass  of  index  /x  and  radius  a  acts  like  a  thin 
converging  lens  of  focal  length  -a/2{i  -  /x"*),  situated  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere. 

6.  Two  thin  coaxial  lenses  are  placed  at  a  distance  d  apart.  Calcu- 
late the  single  equivalent  lens.  Is  there  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the 
pair  such  that  if  the  distances  of  the  object  and  image  are  measured 
from  this  point  the  simple  formula  for  the  conjugate  foci  of  a  single  lens 
may  be  applied  ?    If  so,  determine  its  position. 

7.  Two  similar  plano-convex  lenses  are  placed  with  their  plane  faces 
together  and  then  drawn  apart  to  a  short  distance.     Show  that  when 


—  '  / 
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separated  the  combixiation  has  a  greater  focal  length  than  when  they 
are  in  contact.  Show  also  that,  when  separated,  the  positions  of  the 
principal  foci  are  nearer  to  the  respective  carved  surfaces  than  when  the 
lenses  were  in  contact. 

8.  If  Pj  and  P,  be  the  respective  powers  of  two  thin  lenses  placed 
coaxially  at  a  distance  d  apart,  show  that  the  resultant  power  of  the 
combination  is  given  by  the  formula — 

Pj  +  Pa  -  PjPa^. 
Show  also  that  if  the  power  of  a  lens  or  lens  combination,  capable  of 
giving  a  real  image,  be  P  units  in  metric  measure,  and  if  such  a  lens 
is  so  placed  with  respect  to  an  object  as  to  give  an  accurate  image 
on  a  screen  i  metre  distant  from  the  principal  plane  of  the  lens,  the 
magnification  of  the  image  will  be  numerically  equal  to  (P~  i). 

9.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  human  eye  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
its  study  in  geometrical  optics ;  and  slate  the  uses  of  its  various  parts. 
If,  in  a  normal  eye,  the  distance  of  the  second  nodal  point  (second 
optical  centre)  from  the  retina  is  15  mm.,  what  will  be  the  area 
covered  on  the  retina  by  the  image  of  a  circular  disc  30  cm.  in 
diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is  2  metres  distant  from  the  eye,  in 
the  direct  axis  of  vision,  and  whose  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  this 
axis? 

10.  Two  lenses,  of  focal  lengths  fx  and^  are  placed  on  a  common 

axis  at  a  distance  d  apart.  Find  the  focal  length  of  the  combination, 
and  the  positions  of  the  principal  points.  Show  that,  for  a  single  thin 
lens  to  be  equivalent  (in  the  sense  defined  cm  p.  74)  to  the  above 
combination,  it  must  possess  a  focal  length  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
bination, and  must  be  placed  in  the  first  principal  plane  of  the 
combination. 

11.  A  glass  hemisphere  of  radius  r,  and  refractive  index  /t,  is  treated 
as  a  lens,  rays  passing  through  it  being  limited  to  those  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  the  axis.  Show  that  one  principal  point  coincides  with  the 
intersection  of  the  convex  surface  with  the  axis,  while  the  other  prin* 
cipal  point  is  within  the  lens,  at  a  distance  r\ik  from  the  plane  sur^u:e. 
Prove  also  that  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  r/(i  -  /u). 

Practical 

I.  Determine  the  position  of  the  two  principal  points  (or  optical 
centres)  in  the  given  compound  lens. 


CHAPTER  VII! 

THE  EYE 

Considered  in  its  general  aspect,  the  eye  consists  of  a 
nearly  spherical  chamber,  provided  with  a  circular  window  on 
its  anterior  side.  Light  from  external  objects  enters  the  eye 
by  this  window,  and  real  images  of  these  objects  are  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  posterior  surface  of  this  chamber. 

Oenenl    Structure.— The  external  coating  of  the  eye,  S 
(Fig.  80},  is  termed  the  Bolerotic.     It  consists  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  which  is  nearly  opaque 
over  the  posterior  five-sixths  of 
the  spherical  surface  of  the  eye. 
In  front  of  the  eye  ihe  sclerotic    ' 
merges  into  a  transparent  .me-    * 
niscus,   C,  termed  the  ConiM. 
The  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  general 
body  of  the  eye. 

Immediately  within  the  scler-  Fic.  80.— The  Eye. 

Otic  is  a  coating  of  tissue,  Ch, 

liberally  supplied  with  black  pigment  cells  on  its  internal  sur- 
face  ;  this  coating  is  termed  the  Choroid.  Close  to  where  the 
sclerotic  merges  into  the  cornea,  the  choroid  merges  into  a 
contractile  diaphragm,  I,  with  a  circular  orifice  near  its  centre. 
This  diaphragm,  termed  the  Iria,  is  generally  coloured ;  the 
central  orifice  is  termed  the  Fnpil, 

Immediately  behind  the  Iris  is  a  transparent,  lens-shaped 
body,  termed  the  Crjitalliiu  Lou.  It  is  connected  with  the 
walls  of  the  eye  by  means  of  an  annulus  of  non-contractile 
tissue,  S.L.,   termed    the  BiupenioTy  Idguneat.     Thus  the  eye 
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is  divided,  by  the  crystalline  lens  and  suspensory  ligament,  into 
two  chambers.  The  anterior  chamber,  between  the  cornea  and 
lens,  is  filled  with  a  watery  liquid,  containing  a  little  common 
salt  in  solution.  This  is  termed  the  Aqueoui  Humour.  The 
posterior  chamber  is  filled  with  a  transparent  gelatinous  medium, 
which  shows  signs  of  cellular  structure  when  treated  by  appro- 
priate reagents.  This  is  termed  the  Vitreons  Hnmonr.  The 
straight  line  OX,  which  may  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of 
the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens,  is  termed  the  Optic  Axis  of 
the  eye. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  eye  is  coated  wfth  a  nearly  trans- 
parent membrane,  liberally  supplied  with  nerve-fibres  and  blood- 
vessels. This  membrane,  termed  the  Betina,  is  the  part  of  the 
eye  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  It  ends  anteriorly  in  a  ragged 
circular  edge,  at  about  the  position  where  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment originates. 

Qeneral  Functions. — The  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crys- 
talline lens,  and  vitreous  humour  constitute  an  optical  system, 
of  which  the  function  is  to  form  real  images  of  external  objects 
on  the  retina.  Since  the  images  are  real,  and  no  intermediate 
image  is  formed,  they  must  be  inverted  (p.  72).  The  iris 
acts  as  an  adjustable  stop,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eye.  The  retina,  under  the  action  of  light,  in  some 
unknown  manner  generates  nervous  -stimuli,  which  travel  to  the 
brain  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve,  o  (Fig.  80),  and  so  produce 
that  form  of  consciousness  which  we  term  sight.  The  function 
of  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  choroid  is  probably  merely  to 
absorb  the  superfluous  light,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a 
general  illumination  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Similarly,  the 
insides  of  telescope  tubes  and  photographic  cameras  are  coated 
with  dull  black  paint. 

We  must  now  examine  the  more  important  elements  of  the 
eye  in  greater  detail. 

The  Cornea  in  the  living  eye  is  transparent  and  apparently 
homogeneous.  When  treated  by  suitable  reagents,  however, 
it  shows  traces  of  cellular  structure. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea  does 
not  form  part  of  a  spherical  surface.  Helmholtz  considered 
that  it  formed  part  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  but  Sulzer  has 
shown  that  its  shape  is  more  complicated,  and  does  not  agree 
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with  any  simple  surface.  It  is  more  flattened  above  than  below, 
and  more  flattened  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  corneal  radius  of  curvature, 
we  mean  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  small  cap  surrounding 
the  point  in  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  cut  by 
the  optic  axis  of  the  eye. 

The  curvature  of  the  cornea  has  been  investigatekl  by  the 
aid  of  an  instrument  termed  the  Ophthalmometer.  This 
instrument  was  invented  by  Helmholtz,  but  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  succeeding  investigators. 

The  Ophthalmometer.— The  optical  methods  of  measuring 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  which 
have  been  described  in  Chapter  V.,  are  not  readily  applicable 
to  corneal  iiieasurements,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  to  be  determined.  Helmholtz  determined  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  in  terms  of  the  magnification 
produced  by  reflection  of  an  object  of  known  size  in  its  anterior 
surface. 

ExPT.  34. — Hold  a  lighted  candle  in  front,  and  a  little  to  one  side, 
of  a  person's  eye,  and  observe  the  erect,  diminished  image  of  the  flame, 
produced  by  reflection  at    the    cornea  (Fig.  81). 
With  close  attention  two  other  images,  which  are 
less  distinct,  can  also  be  seen  ;  these  are  formed  by 
reflection  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Let  0  be  the  linear  dimension  of  an  object  placed 
on  the  optic  axis  at  a  distance  u  from  a  reflecting     „         _ 
surface  ;    and  let  i  be  the  linear  dimension  of  the     Images  in  the  Eye. 
image  produced  by  reflection  at  that  sur^Eice.     Then, 
if  /  is  the  focal  length  of  the  reflector,  we  have  (p.  38),  giving  due 
r^ard  to  the  signs  of  the  various  quantities — 

w  —  —  — ^ 

0      u  -f 

In  the  case  of  the  cornea,  /is  negative  and  equal  to  -  — ,  where  R  is 

2 

the  numerical  value  of- the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface.  • 

R 

u  +  - 

0 2 

•'*    i""       R     • 

2 
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Further,  if  »  is  large  in  comparison  wilh  R,  we  may  w 


Since  -  is  positive,  the  im)^  is  erect ;  and  since  «  is  gre«t«t  thu 

R,  the  inline  is  diminished. 

Hence,  if  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  ratio  •/!,  and  if 
the  distance  u  of  the  object  from  the  coraea  is  known,  R  can  be 
calculated  immediately. 

The  readiest  method  of  measuring  the  size  of  a  small  image 
is  to  view  it  through  an  optical  arrangement  which  converts  it 
into  a  double  image.    This  principle  was  well  known  prior  to 
Helmholtz,  and  had  been  used  to  measure  the  diameters  of 
planets.     When  an  image,  repre- 
sented by  the  central   continuous 
circle  in  Fig.  82,  is  viewed  through 
an  optical  arrangement  which  pro- 
duces two  images,  represented  by 
the  broken  line  circles,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  edges  of  these  latter 
Fio.  8a.— Double  Inugc  circles  touch  each  other,  as  in  the 

figure,  then  the  diameter  of  the  cen- 
traj  circle  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
broken  line  circles.  Hence,  if  we  determine  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  images  of  a  luminous  point,  this  will  be  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  circular  images, 
and  the  size  of  the  original  image  becomes  known. 

The  optical  airangemeni  of  Javal  and  Schiiili's  ophlhatniomeler  it 
shown  diafirammatically  in  Fig.  83.  This  differs  only  in  details  from 
the  original  arrangement  invented  by  Helmholtz. 

The  virtual  image  formed  by  reflection  at  the  cornea  will  lie  Slightly 
behind  the  latter.  A  lens,  A,  is  placed  so  that  the  image  I  is  at  its 
principal  focus.  The  light  from  I,  afler  falling  on  A,  ii  rendered 
parallel,  and  then  traverses  a  Wollaston's  prism  (Chapter  XVIII],  P. 
By  this  means  the  parallel  pencil  is  split  up  into  two  parallel  pracils, 
equally  inclined  to  the  axis.  These  two  pencils  fall  on  a  second 
lens,  B,  and  are  focussed  at  D  and  £,  'points  in  the  principal  fbckl 
plane  of  B.  The  lens  C  is  placed  so  that  the  real  images,  D  and  E, 
ore  in  its  principal  focal  plane.     Thus  the  rays  from  D  and   E  ue 


rendered  parallel  after  traver^i^  C,  and  the  images  D  and  E  ci 
viewed  l^  an  eje  placed  close  to  the  right  of  C. 


Fig.  S3.— Ophihsilinoineier. 

The  object  frora  which  the  image  I  is  formed,  by  reflection  in  the 
cornea.,  consists  of  two  white  plates  called  mires,  which  are  supported 
al  M,  and  M^  two  points  equidistant  from  the  axis,  by  a  curved  bar, 
represented  by  a  line  in  the  figure. 

If  the  object  viewed  were  a  circular  disc  in  a  vertical  plane,  a  dia- 
meter of  the  disc  being  coincident  with  the  line  joining  Mj  and  M^, 
then,  on  viewii^  the  image  of  this  formed  by  lefiection  at  the  cornea, 
through  the  optical  arrangement  described  above,  wc  should  see  two 
circular  images ;  and  if  we  could  vary  the  size  of  the  disc,  we  could 
arrange  that  the  images  should  touch  along  a  horizontal  diameter,  as  in 

In  the  ophthalmometer  as  actually  constructed,  if  we  represent  (he 
mires,  Mj  and  Mg,  by  small  aitows  pointing  outwards,  we  should  see 
two  images,  M^'  and  M,",  of  M], 
and  two  images,  Mg'  and  Mj",  of 
M^  By  moving  the  mires  closer 
l(^e(her  or  farther  apart,  we  can 
make  the  corresponding  extremities 
of  Mj'  and  M,*  just  touch  ench 
other.  The  position  of  the  miies  _ 
on  the  supporting  bars  can  then  be  p^^  B,,_D«bl.  Tn«ga  in  Ophilud- 
observed.  momiier. 

The  supporting  bar  can  be  cali- 
brated  by  observing  the  positions  of  the  mires  when  the  images  are 
adjusted   as   described  above,   the  cornea  being   in  turn  replaced  by 
various  convex  spherical  surfaces  of  known  curvatures. 

Tlie  snpporlii^  bar  carrying  the  mires,  together  with  the   optical 
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arrangements,  including  the  Woltaslon's  prism,  can  be  rotiLted  about 
the  axis  of  the  instrument,  so  that  llie  curvature  of  the  comea.  in 
different  planes  can  be  determined.  If  the  mires  are  adjusted  in  the 
hoikontal  position  of  the  supporting  bar,  we  determine  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cornea,  in  the  horizontal  plane.  On  rotating  the 
supporting  bar,  etc.,  into  a  vertical  plane,  the  images  of  the  mires  will 
overlap  or  separate  fi^m  each  other,  if  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
different  ill  different  planes. 

By  the  a.id  of  his  ophthalmometer,  Helmholtz  found  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  opticaxis  of  the  eye,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea  is  ustially  equal  to 
7-829  mm. 

The  OryBtaJlliis  Lens  is  situated  with   its  anterior  surface 
36  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.    Of  its  two 
surfaces,  the  posterior  one  has  the  greater  curvature.    The  lens 
itself  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  numerous  concentric 
layers,  increasing  in  density  from 
the  outer  to  the  central  portion,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent capsule.     For  purposes  of 
calculation,  Helmholtz  divided  the 
crystalline  lens  into  three  portions  : 
an  outer  or  cortical  layer  ;  an  in- 
termediate   layer ;  and    a  double 
convex  nucleus.     From  measure- 
ments of  the  refractive  indices  of 
these  portions,  he  calculated  the 
Fig.  Sj.— Crysuiiim  Uo*.  refractive  index  of  a  homt^eneous 

lens,  of  the  actual  dimensions  and 
focal  length  of  the  crystalline  lens.  He  found  the  refractive 
index  of  this  equivalent  lens  to  be  equal  to  r437i. 

Reference  to  Fig.  S5  will  show  that  the  refractive  index  of  this 
equivalent  lens  is  not  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  various  portions  of  the  actual  lens.  For,  if  we  divide  the 
lens  into  a  nucleus  and  two  menisci,  the  two  surfaces  of  each  meniacus 
being  concentric,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  nucleus 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  lens,  even  if  the  latter  were 
homc^eneous,  for  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  nucleus  are  tmaller 
than  those  of  the  lens,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  nucleus  is  sowIIh 
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in  the  same  proportion.  The  two  convexo-concave  menisci  will  act  as 
divergent  lenses,  since  the  bounding  surfaces  of  each,  being  concentric, 
must  be  unequally  curved ;  the  addition  of  these  to  the  nucleus  will 
form  a  combination  with  greater  focal  length,  and  smaller  power,  than 
the  nucleus ;  and  thus  the  smaller  the  refractive  indices  of  the  menisci, 
the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  the  combination.  Thus,  the  actual 
crystalline  lens  will  possess  a  greater  power,  and  a  shorter  focus,  than 
if  the  whole  lens  were  homogeneous,  and  of  the  same  refractive  index 
as  the  nucleus.  In  other  words,  the  refractive  index  of  the  equivalent 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  the  nucleus. 

The  arrangement  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  concentric  layers, 
increasing  in  refractive  index  as  the  centre  of  the  lens  is 
approached,  will  tend  to  diminish  its  spherical  aberration.  For, 
in  a  homogeneous  lens,  the  peripheral  portion  acts  as  if  it 
possessed  a  shorter  focus  than  the  portion  near  the  axis.  A 
glance  at  Fig.  85  will  show  that  the  refractive  index  of 
peripheral  portions  of  the  crystalline  lens  will  be  less  than  that 
of  the  portion  near  the  axis  ;  and  this  will  tend  to  increase  the 
focal  length  of  the  peripheral  portions,  and  thus  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  soherical  aberration. 

The  following  experiment  ^  proves  that,  when  accommodated 
for  near  vision,  the  eye  is  over-corrected  for  spherical  aberration. 

ExPT.  35. — Look,  with  one  eye,  at  the  upper  edge  of  Fig.  85, 
placed  just  beyond  the  shortest  distance  of  distinct  vision.  Now  cover 
the  pupil  progressively  from  below,  by  means  of  a  card ;  just  before  the 
edge  of  the  figure  vanishes,  it  will  be  seen  to  sink.  The  upper  edge  of 
the  figure  lies  on  the  optic  axis  of  the  eye ;  the  rays  from  it,  which 
traverse  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  form  an  image  where  the  retina  is  cut 
\yf  the  optic  axis.  Those  traversing  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  are 
insuflSciently  deviated,  and  thus  form  an  image  above  the  true  one ;  the 
mental  inversion  of  ocular  images  (p.  167),  causes  the  ims^e  to  appear 
to  sink.  LfOoking  at  a  distant  object,  and  proceeding  as  before,  the 
image  is  seen  to  rise,  showing  that,  when  accommodated  for  distant 
vbion,  the  eye  is  under-corrected  for  spherical  aberration. 

The  eye  is  also  affected  by  chromatic  aberration. 

ExPT.  36. — Look  through  a  pin-hole  at  the  line  of  separation  of  a 
roof  against  a  bright  sky.  Raise  the  pin-hole,  so  that  the  light  enters 
the  eye  near  the  periphery  of  the  pupil.  The  sky  just  above  the  roof 
appears  of  a  reddish  colour^     If  you  look  at  a  small  flame  in  the  same 

1  "  Si^erical  Aberration  of  the  Eye."    By  Edwin  Edser.    NaturCi  April  i6, 1903 
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Remembering  that  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  is  inverted, 
and  that,  when  incident  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens,  blue 
light  will  be  bent  down  to  a  greater  extent  than  red  light,  the 
result  of  the  above  experiment  is  easily  explained. 

ExFT.  37. — Look  at  a  distant  flame  through  a  piece  of  glass  coloured 
blue  by  cobalt  oxide.  This  glass  transmits  blue,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  red,  light.  A  red  image  of  the  tiame  will  be  seen,  surrounded  hy 
a  bluish  halo. 

If  a  printed  page  is  coloured  in  alternate  vertical  stripes  of 
vermilion  red  and  indigo  or  cobalt  blue,  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  read  the  printing,  owing  to  the  feet  that  the  focus  of  the  eye 
must  be  continually  altered  in  passing  from  red  to  blue,  and 
from  blue  (o  red. 

Formation  of  Imagee.— Light  entering  the  eye  is  first  re- 
fracted at  the  cornea,  of  which  ihe  refractive  index  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous  humour,  i.e.  to  r336. 


fia.  86.-Form.iiotiof  RMind  Inu^e. 

It  is  then  refracted  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
of  which  the  equivalent  refractive  index  is  equal  to  i"437.  A 
third  refraction  occurs  at  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  lens, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  humour,  of  which  the 
refractive  index  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous  humour.  For 
vision  to  be  distinct,  the  image  of  an  external  object,  produced 
by  these  refractions,  must  be  formed  upon  the  retina.  The 
formation  of  a  retinal  image  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
Fig.  86.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curvature  of  the  image, 
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which  is  produced  partly  by  obliquity  of  the  extreme  rays,  and 
partly  by  spherical  aberration  (pp.  129  and  131),  is  corrected  for^ 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  spherical  shape  of  the  eye. 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  refraction  of  the  normal  eye 
when  at  rest  has  already  been  given  (pp.  149  to  155).  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  anterior  or  first  focal  point  of  the  eye  lies 
at  a  distance  of  1375  mm.  in  front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  Light  radiating  from  this  point  will  be  rendered 
parallel  after  traversing  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  and 
crystalline  lens.  The  posterior  or  second  focal  point  of  the  eye 
lies  at  a  distance  of  22*83  n^^*  behind  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cornea.  An  axial  pencil  of  rays,  parallel  before  incidence 
on  the  eye,  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  second  focal  point. 
Consequently,  the  image  of  a  distant  object  will  be  formed  in 
the  second  or  posterior  focal  plane  of  the  eye..  For  a  distant 
object  to  be  clearly  seen,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
posterior  focus  of  the  eye  should  fall  on  the  retina.  An  eye 
which,  when  at  rest,  can  distinctly  see  any  very  distant  object, 
is  said  to  be  •mmetropie ;  eyes  which,  when  at  rest,  cannot  see 
a  distant  object  distinctly  are  said  to  be  ametropio. 

Since  it  is  necessary,  for  distinct  vision,  that  a  real  image 
should  be  formed  on  the  retina,  it  follows  that  retinal  images 
are  inverted.  That  we  see  objects  erect,  is  due  to  the  mental 
interpretation'of  the  retinal  images.  It  is  possible  to  form  an 
erect  shadow  on  the  retina,  and  when  this  is  done,  we  apparently 
see  an  inverted  image. 

EXPT.  38. — Place  a  pin-hole  at  the  anterior  focus  of  one  of  your 
eyes,  and  look  through  this  at  a  bright  surfiace,  such  as  the  sky.  Hold 
a  pin,  head  upwards,  close  to  the  eye,  and  an  in- 
verted shadow  of  the  pin-head  will  be  seen  in  the 
pin-hole.  Repeat  this  experiment,  using  three  pin- 
holes punctured  at  the  corners  of  a  small  equilateral 
triangle,  of  about  2  mm.  side.  An  inverted  shadow 
of  the  pin-head  will  be  seen  in  each  of  the  pin-holes 
(Fig.  87). 

Fig.  87.— Inverted 

Since  the  pin-hole  is' placed  at  the  anterior      images  of  a  Pin. , 
focus  of  the  eye,  light  emerging  from  it  will  be 
rendered  parallel  on  entering  the  eye.    Thus,  the  rays  do  not 
crossi  as  in  Fig.  86.     As  a  consequence,  an  erect  shadow  of 
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the  pin  is  thrown  on  the  retina,  and  this  erect  image  is  mentally 
interpreted  as  inverted. 

When  three  pin-holes  are  used,  there  will  be  three  pencils 
of  light,  and  each  will  produce  an  erect  shadow  on  the  retina. 

Accommodatdon. — Since  the  optical  system  of  the  eye,  when 
at  rest,  forms  images  of  distant  objects  on  the  retina,  it  is 
clear  that,  unless  some  change  can  be  effected,  near  objects  will 
be  focussed  behind  the  retina,  so  that  no  clear  vision  of  near 
objects  would  be  possible.  Similarly,  if  a  photographic  camera 
is  adjusted  so  that  distant  objects  are  sharply  focussed  on 
the  ground-glass  swing-back,  near  objects  will  produce  blurred 
images  on  the  ground-glass.  In  the  camera,  we  must  move 
the  swing-back  further  away  from  the  lens  in  order  to  get  a 
sharp  image  of  near  objects.  In  the  eye,  a  change  is  produced 
in  the  optical  system  by  which  the  image  is  produced.  This 
change  is  termed  aooommodation. 

ExPT.  39. — In  a  dark  room,  hold  a  candle  so  that  it  is  in  front  and 
toward  one  side  of  a  person's  eye,  and  look  at  the  images  formed  by 
reflection  in  that  eye,  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  candle 
is  held.  An  erect  image  of  the  candle  is  produced  by  reflection  iii  the 
cornea.  This  is  very  bright,  and  can  be  caused  to  overlap  the  iris  (Fig. 
$1 ,  p.  161 ).  On  the  side  of  this  image  nearer  to  the  observer  will  be  seen 
two  other  images,  formed  by  reflection  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfoces  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  image  nearer  to  the  corneal  image 
is  erect,  and  is  produced  by  reflection  at  the  anterior  convex  surface  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  remaining  image,  which  is  generally  very 
£Eiint,  is  inverted,  and  is  produced  by  reflection  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Fig.  81  shows  the  appearance  presented,  when  the  candle  is 
held  on  the  same  side  of  the  observed  eye  as  the  observer's  left 
hand. 

If  the  person  whose  eye  is  observed  alternately  directs  his 
sight  to  a  distant  object,  and  to  an  object  (such  as  the  finger) 
held  at  a  distance  of  about  10  inches  from  his  eye,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  act  of  accommodation  produces  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  corneal  erect  image,  or  the  inverted  image  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  image  produced  by 
reflection  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is,  however, 
diminished  during  accommodation  for  near  vision.    This  praises 
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that  accotntnad€Uion  is  effected  by  an  increase  in  the  curvature 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  this  change  is  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to  limit  the  light  entering  the  eye 
to  the  more  highly  refriacting  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

We  have  seen  (p.  161)  that  the  magnification,  »i,  produced  by  reflec- 
tion at  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  is  given  by 

i       R 
«  =  -  =  — , 

where  R  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface, 
and  u  is  the  distance  of  the  object.  If  u  remains  constant,  and  m 
diminishes,  R  must  decrease  in  magnitude. 

The  Phakotoope. — This  instrument,  invented  by  Helmholtz,  is  de- 
signed to  measure  the  alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  crystalline   lens,  produced   by  ac- 
commodation for  near  vision.     Two  square 
illuminated  discs,  one  above  the  other,  are 
reflected  in  the  observed  eye,  from  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  described  in  Expt.  34. 
The  images  formed  by  reflection  are  ob- 
served from  the  side  opposite  to  that  on     ^'°'  88.— Phakoscopc  Images, 
which  the  discs  are  placed.    The  person 

whose  eye  is  observed  alternately  directs  his  vision  on  a  remote  object 
and  on  a  needle  placed  about  10  inches  from  his  eye.  The  changes  in 
the  reflected  images  are  indicated  in  Fig.  ^,  The  right-hand  figure 
refers  to  the  unaccommodated  eye,  while  the  left-hand  figure  refers  to 
the  accommodated  eye. 

Xeehaniim  of  Aeoommodation. — The  suspensory  ligament,  S.L. 
(Fig.  80),  is  attached  to  the  anterior  capsule  layer  of  the  lens.  Closely 
connected  with  the  suspensory  ligament  is  a  corrugated  ring  of  involun- 
tary muscular  tissue,  CM.  (Fig.  80),  termed  the  Ciliary  Muscle.  Helm- 
holtE  considered  that  when  the  eye  is  at  rest  the  suspensory  ligament  is 
in  a  state  of  tension,  so  that  the  anterior  capsule  layer  is  tightened  and 
rendered  flatter.  He  further  considered  that  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  relaxes  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  can  bulge  out.  Sulzer  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
increase  in  curvature  occurs  chiefly  in  the  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  which  is  nearest  to  the  optic  axis.  He  has  produced  a  similar 
alteration  of  curvature,  in  a  lens  removed  from  an  eye,  by  putting  the 
suspensory  ligament  in  a  state  of  tension.  According  to  Sulzer,  a  con- 
traction of  the  ciliary  muscle  puts  the  suspensory  ligament  in  a  state  of 
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tension,  and  thus  tightens  the  anterior  capsule  layer,  which  in  its  tuni 
squeezes  the  softer  cortical  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  one  side,  so 
that  the  anterior  surface  of  lens  becomes  moulded  on  the  harder  and 
more  curved  nucleus. 

The  power  of  accommodation  varies  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  with  progressive  age.  A  child  of 
two  or  three  years  of  age  can  distinctly  see  an  object  placed  2 
or  3  inches  from  the  cornea.  Adults  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
clearly  see  an  object  nearer  than  10  or  12  inches  from 
the  cornea.  With  increasing  years  a  further  diminution  in 
accommodative  power  occurs.  Aged  persons  often  lose  this 
power  almost  completely.  This  is  due  to  a  progressive  hard- 
ening of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Loss  of 
accommodative  power  is  termed  Presbyopia.  It  is  sometimes, 
mistakenly,  termed  long-sightedness.  A  child  with  normal  eyes 
can  see  distant  objects  just  as  clearly  as  a  presbyopic  person, 
although  he  can  also  accommodate  his  vision  for  near  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  along  with  increased  hardness,  the  cortical 
layer  of  the  lens  acquires  an  increased  refractive  index,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  lens  is  diminished,  or  its  focal  length  is 
increased  (p.  164),  with  age.  Thus  a  person  who  was  incapable, 
in  youth,  of  clearly  seeing  distant  objects,  owing  to  their 
images  being  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina,  will  lose  this 
defect  more  or  less  with  advancing  years. 

The  nearest  point  to  the  eye  at  which  a  small  object  can  be 
clearly  seen-  is  termed  the  near  point,  or  ponetiim  prozimtun,  of 
the  eye.  The  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focussed,  when  at  rest, 
is  termed  the  far  point,  or  punetum  remotum,  of  the  eye.  For 
normal,  or  emmetropic  eyes,  the  far  point  is  obviously  at  an 
infinite  distance  (p.  167). 

ExPT.  4a—- Make  two  pin-holes  about  2  mm.  apart,  in  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Place  these  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and  through 
them  view  some  small  bright  object  (such  as  the  head  of  a  pin),  as 
It  is  moved  to  various  distances  from  the  eye.  When  close  to  the 
eye,  two  blurred  images  of  the  pin's  head  will  be  seen.  As  it  is 
withdrawn,  these  two  images  become  more  distinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  draw  closer  together,  till  at  a  certain  point  a  single  distinct 
image  is  formed.  Removing  the  pin  to  a  greater  distance  produces 
no  further  change.  Tke  nearest  position  to  the  eye  at  which  a  singti 
distinct  image  of  the  pin-head  can  be  seen  is  the  near  point  of  the  eye. 
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The  explanation  of  the  above  experiment  can  be  made  moM 
obvious  by  performing  another. 

EXPT.  41. — ^  means  of  a.  lens,  focus  the  image  of  a  small  flame  on 
a  white  screen,  and  then  cover  the  side  of  the  lens  turned  toward  the 
light  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  which  two  adjacent  holes  have  been  cut. 
A  single  image  of  the  flame  will  still  be  formed  on  the  screen.  Move 
thf  screen  either  toward,  or  away  from,  the  lens  ;  two  blurred  spots  of 
l^ht  will  now  be  produced. 

The  exfdanation  of  this  experiment  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
(m  refening  to  Fig.  89.    .411  rays  from  O,  a  point  on  the  axis, 


Fn.  39.— To  illunraie  Expt.  41. 

will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P,  another  point  on  the  axis. 
Hence,  a  bright  object  at  O  will  produce  an  image  on  a  screen 
placed  at  P.  Covering  the  front  of  the  lens  with  a  piece  of 
paper  in  which  two  holes  have  been  cut.  will  limit  the  light 
traversing  the  lens  to  two  pencils,  both  of  which,  however, 
converge  toward  P.  If  the  screen  is  moved  to  Pj  or  P,  these 
two  pencils  will  cut  it  at  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  and 
will  produce  two  small,  undefined  bright  spots. 

In  Expt.  40,  a  single  distinct  image  of  the  pin-head  will 
be  seen  when  its  position  is  such  that  it  is  conjugate  (p.  33) 
to  a  point  on  the  retina,  with  respect  to  the  accommodated 
optical  system  of  the  eye.  When  the  pin  is  at  a  point  so  close 
to  the  eye  that  its  image  is  formed  behind  the  retina,  the  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  those  of  Expt.  41,  when  the  screen  is  at 
P,  (Fig.  89). 

Expt.  43. — Repeat  Expt.  40,  using  three  pui-holes  arranged  at  the 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  with  apex  upwards.  When  the  [un- 
hesd  is  closer  to  Ihe  eye  than  the  near  point,  tAnt  blurred  image* 
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of  the  i^n-head  will  be  seen,  ai-mnged  at  (he  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  with  apex  davmuiardi.  Repeat  Expt.  41,  using,  to 
cover  the  lens,  a  sheet  of  paper  with  three  holes  arranged  at  the  angles 
of  an  equilateral  triai^le,  with  apex  upwards.  When  the  screen  is 
placed  at  P,  ( F^.  89),  any  point  between  P  and  the  lens,  there  will  be 
three  undefined  bright  spots,  arranged  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral 
triai^le  tuilh  apex  upwards.  In  reconciling  these  results  with  the  eye, 
remember  the  menial  inversion  of  retinal  images. 

EffoctBOfGellularStnictim.— Several  experimenters  have 
detected  traces  of  cellular  structure  in  the  cornea  and  vitreous 
humour,  when  these  have  been  examined  microscopically  after 
treatment  with  suitable  reagents.  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwel]  con- 
siders that  the  results  of  the  following  experiment  may  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  optical 
system  of  the  eye. 

ExFT.  43. — Look  at  a  brightly  illuminated  slit  (or,  better  still,  the 
incandescent  filament  of  an  electric  glow-lamp),  through  a  lens  of  such 
power  that  a  properly  Ibcussed  image  is  not 
obtained.  A  large  number  of  blurred  images, 
lying  close  and  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  90), 
ivill  tie  seen,  and  not  a  continuous  blurred  image, 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

EXPT.  44.— By    means    of   a   lens,  focus  the 

image  of  an  electric  lamp  filament  on  a  screen. 

Lay  a  number  of  pieces  of   fine   netting   (about 

Fic  go.— To  illui-         1  mm,  mesh)  face  to  face,  and  place  them  near 

inie  Expt.  «.  the  lens,  and  between   it  and  the  screen.     The 

image,  though  of  diminished  brightness,  Tcmalns 

distinct.     Now  move  the  screen  toward  the  lens.     The  blurred  image 

produced  resembles  that  seen  by  the  eye  in  ExpL  43. 

Exit.  45.— Using  the  general  arrangement  of  flame,  lens,  and  screen 
described  in  Expl.  41,  cover  that  fece  of  the  lens  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  light  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  which  three  holes  are  cuL 
When  the  screen  is  at  Pj  (Fig.  89),  three  blurred  spots  of  light  will  be 

In  Expt.  44  the  stnall  apertures  in  the  bundle  of  netting 
would  produce  numerous  blurred  images  of  a  single  luminous 
point,  when  the  screen  and  point  are  not  conjugate.     Hence, 
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under  the  same  conditions,  ea^h  point  of  the  incandescent  fila- 
ment produces  a.  number  of  blurred  points  of  light  on  the  screen, 
and  the  whole  filament  produces  a  number  of  blurred  and 
partially  superimposed  images. 

The  lens  used  in  Expt.  43  only  serves  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  eye  out  of  focus.  According  to  Mr.  Bidwell, 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  eye  produces  an  effect  similar  to 
that  due  to  the  bundle  of  netting  in  Expt.  44. 

IHie  Betina  is  a  transparent  membrane,  lining  the  posterior 
five-sixths  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  eye.     Its  structure  will 
be   understood  on  reference  lo  Fig.  91. 
The  surface  in  contact  with  the  vitreous   ' 
humour  (which    we   shall  term  the    in- 
ternal   surface)    consists  of  a  very  thin        * 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  J  ;  this  and        g 
a  second   (external)  layer  of  connective 
tissue,  £,  are  bound  together  by  trans- 
verse bundles  of  connective  tissue,  C.T., 
the    intermediate    spaces    being    mostly 
occupied   by  nerve    tissue.      The    optic 
nerve,  o  (Fig.  80),  enters   the  eye  on  the 
nasal  side    of    that    point    of  the   retina 
which  is  cut  by  the  optic  axis,  and  gives 
rise  to  nerve  filaments,  N  (Fig.  91),  most 
of  which  are  destitute  of  the  usual  me- 
dullary sheath.   These  spread  out  through  Seci™."!^™^™ 
the  layers  immediately  beneath  the  in-  Reiii*. 
temal  layer  of  connective    tissue,  and 
end  in  ganglion  cells,  G,  which  send  processes  into  a  finely 
reticulated  layer,  Q,  of  nerve  tissue.    Thence,  filaments  char- 
acterised by  nucleated   swellings  penetrate  the  retina  trans- 
versely, in  the   manner  shown   in  Fig.  91,  till,  on  Teaching 
the  external  layer  of  connective  tissue,  E,  they  become  con*, 
tinuous  with  a  number  of  small  elongated  bodies,  R,  R,  aiid 
C,  C,  which  are  packed  closely  together,  side  by  side,  and 
form  a  layer  termed  the   BsoUluy  Lftjar,  or  JMob'i  HambTMie. 
The  bodies  R,  R,  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  their  extremities 
are  surrounded  with  pigment  ceUs  (not  shown  in  Fig.  91) ;  they 
are  termed  Kodi.  The  bodies  C,  C,  are  shorter,  and  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  flasks  ;  they  are  termed  Oobm. 
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Pnrklnje'l  Pignr««.— An  artery  enters  the  eye  along  the 
axis  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ramifies  in  the  interna)  layer  of  the 
retina,  immediately  beneath  the  layer  of  connective  tissue,  J 
(Fig,  91  ;  see  also  Fig.  80).  It  is  possible  for  the  eye  to  sec  its 
own  blood-vessels.  The  visualisation,  by  an  eye,  of  its  own 
blood-vessels  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  termed  Purkinje's 

EXPT.  46. — By  means  of  a  lens  of  4  or  5  inches  focus,  form  an 
image  of  a  lamp  ot  gas  flame  on  ihe  sclerotic  close  to  its  junction  with 
■he  cornea,  where  it  is  Ihin  and  light  can  penetrate  it.  If  the  eye, 
illumined  in  this  manner,  is  directed  toward  a  darlt  surface,  a  black, 
Iree-like  image,  on  a  luminous,  slightly  rosy,  background,  will  be  seen. 
If  Ihe  bright  image  on  the  sclerotic  is  moved,  the  tree-like  image  will 
also  move.  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  retinal  blood-vessels,  thrown  on  the 
sen^live  layer  of  the  retina. 

1n  Fig.  92,  let  an  image  of  the  flame  be  formed  near  the 
limiting  edge  of  the'  sclerotic.      Some  light  penetrates  the 
sclerotic  and  illumines  the  neighbouring  choroid,  and  light 
radiates  from  this  point,  and  falls  on  the  retina  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  D.     Let  C  be  the  section  of 
a  retinal  blood-vesseL    Then  the  shadow 
of  this  will  be  cast  on  the  sensitive  layer 
of  the    retina  at  D.     To  the  eye  this 
shadow  will  appear  as   if  it   were   the 
image    of  an    external    object,    situated 
somewhere    in    the    line    DNF,   which 
passes  from  D  through  the  mean  nodal 
point  N.    (For  a  more  accurate  construc- 
tion, see  p.  147.)  If  the  image  of  the  flame 
on  the  sclerotic  is  moved  away  from  the 
cornea,  the  shadow  of  C  on  the  sensitive 
layer  of  the  retina  will  move  to  E,  and 
this  will  appear  as  the  image  of  an  ex- 
ternal object   situated  somewhere  in  the 
line  ENG.      Thus,  as   the   image  of  the 
flame  moves  round  the  eye,  the  visually 
projected  image  of  the  blood-vessels  will  move   in  the  same 
direction. 
This  proves  that  the  sensitive  layer  (A  the  retina  is  not  imine- 
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diately  beneath  the  blood-vessels.  By  careful  observation  of 
the  angle  FNG,  corresponding  to  a  displac^nent  of  the  image 
of  the  flame  through  a  measured  distance  on  the  sclerotic, 
the  exact  piositicn  of  the  sensitive  layer  oi  the  retina  can  be 
localised. 

The  angle  FNG,  together  with  the  distance  NE,  which  is  known* 
detemine  the  distance  D£  through  which  the  shadow  of  the  blood- 
vessely  C,  actually  travels.  We  can  then  easily  calculate  how  £ur  C  must 
be  in  advance  of  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  in  order  that  the  motion 
of  a  luminous  point  through  a  measured  distance  should  move  the 
shadow  of  C  from  D  to  E. 

By  this  means  it  has  been  found  that  the  sensitive  layer  0/  the  Retina 
is  thi  Bacillary  Layer^  or  Jacobus  Membrane. 

Thus  the  rods  and  cones  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  organs  of 
sight. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we  do  not  always  see  the  shadows 
of  the  retinal  blood-vessels  when  we  gaze  on  a  bright  surface, 
such  as  a  white  cloud.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  ordinary  sight  light  converges  to  any  particular  point  of 
the  retina  from  all  points  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  the  shadow 
formed  would  be  rendered  indistinct.  The  following  experi- 
ment will  give  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  no  shadow  at  all  is 
usually  seen. 

ExPT.  47. — Place  a  pin-hole  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  and  look 
through  this  at  a  luminous  surface,  such  as  a  bright  sky,  or  better,  a 
uniform  opal  globe  surrounding  a  gas  flame.  Move  the  pin-hole  regu- 
larly up  and  down  over  the  extent  of  the  pupil,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
complete  to-and-fro  motion  per .  second.  The  horizontal  branches  of 
the  retinal  blood-vessels  will  be  distinctly  seen,  as  black  shadows  on 
the  luminous  surface.  On  stopping  the  motion,  the  blood-vessels 
disappear.  If  the  pin-hole  is  moved  from  side  to  side,  the  vertical 
branches  of  the  blood-vessels  become  visible.  If  the  pin-hole  ismoved» 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  in  a  small  circle,  the  blood-vessels  become 
distinctly  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  their  course.  Notice  that 
they  extend  from  the  outside  toward  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view, 
breaking  up  into  smaller  branches  as  the  centre  is  approached,  but 
leaving  a  small  clear  space  surrounding  the  centre  of  the  field. 

As  the  pin-hole  is  moved,  the  visual  projection  of  the  blood- 
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vessels  will  be  observed  to  move  also.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
conditions  under  which  ^  the  blood-vessels  may  be  visualised 
are  : — 

(i)  The  light  must  be  rendered  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  within 
the  eye,  so  as  to  throw  sharp  shadows.  This  condition  is 
secured  by  placing  the  pin-hole  at  or  near  the  anterior 
focus. 

(2)  The  shadow  must  be  kept  constantly  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  bacillary  layer  to  another.  This  is  secured  by 
moving  the  pin-hole  in  a  small  circle. 

When  the  shadow  of  a  blood-vessel  falls  on  any  part  of  the 
bacillary  layer,  it  is  at  first  distinctly  seen ;  but  the  rods  and 
cones  exposed  to  the  full  light  become  fatigued,  or  .less 
sensitive  to  light,  while  those  in  the  shadow  suffer  less  in  this 
respect.  Thus,  after  a  short  time,  the  smaller  amount  of  light  in 
the  shadow  is  compensated  for  by  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
the  rods  and  cones  there,  so  that  a  mental  impression  of  uniform 
illumination  is  produced. 

Retinal  Fatigue. — The  following  experiment  shows  that, 
after  any  part  of  the  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  has  been 
exposed  to  light  for  some  time,  it  becomes  less  sensitive  to 
light. 

ExvT.  48. — Gaze  for  a  short  time  at  a  bright  object,  and  then 
turn  your  eyes  on  to  a  uniform  illuminated  surface.  The  shape  of 
the  bright  object  will  be  seen,  projected  on  to  the  surface,  as  a  dark 
patch. 

This  experiment  succeeds  best  with  adults  or  old  people.  In 
youth  the  bacillary  layer  recovers  its  normal  stat6  so  quickly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  a  fatigue  image. 

Persistence  of  Impressions.— When  the  bacillary  layer 
has  been  excited,  it  does  not  cease  to  generate  a  sensation  of 
light  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  stimulus.  The  time 
required  for  the  sensation  to  subside  is  from  an  eighth  of  a 
second  (with  light  of  moderate  intensity)  to  a  tenth  of  a  second 
(with  bright  light).  Thus,  if  the  glowing  end  of  a  stick  is  caused 
to  rapidly  revolve  in  a  circle,  a  continuous  bright  circle  will  be 
seen.  Rapid  fluctuations  of  brilliancy  occur  in  electric  lamps 
worked  by  means  of  alternating  currents,  yet  a  stationary  object 
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will  appear  to  be  uniformly  illuminated.  If,  however,  the  object 
is  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  a  number  of  isolated  images  will 
be  seen. 

Stroboseopie  Observations.— 

ExpT.  49. — Mount  a  small  disc  of  white  paper  on  one  end  of  a 
straightened  piece  of  watch  or  clock  spring  about  4  or  5  inches  in 
length,  and  clamp  the  other  end  of  the  spring  in  a  vice.  Set  the  spring 
vibrating  ;  the  moving  paper  disc  will  be  seen  as  a  white  oblong,  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  visual  impressions.  Now  clamp  another  similar 
piece  of  spring  in  a  vice,  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  inches  from  the 
first  one,  and  «n  its  free  end  mount  a  larger  disc  of  paper  in  which 
a  vertical  slot  is  cut,  the  plane  of  the  paper  being  parallel  to  that 
in  which  the  spring  can  vibrate.  Set  both  springs  vibrating.  If  the 
time  of  vibration  is  the  same  in  both  springs,  the  small  disc  on  the  first 
one  will  appear  stationary  when  viewed  through  the  slot  in  the  disc 
mounted  on  the  second.  In  this  case  the  small  disc  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  slot  in  the  larger  disc  is  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and  the  time  of 
vibration  of  both  springs  being  equal,  the  small  disc  will  always  be  in 
the  same  position  when  light  from  it  reaches  the  eye.  If,  as  generally 
happens,  the  time^  of  vibration  of  the  two  springs  are  not  quite  equal, 
the  small  disc  will  be  seen  to  move  slowly  to  and  fro.  In  this  case, 
each  time  the  slot  comes  in  front  of  the  pupil,  the  small  disc  will  occupy 
a  position  slightly  behind,  or  in  advance  of,  that  in  which  it  was  last  seen, 
according  as  the  small  disc  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  greater  or  less  time 
than  the  slotted  disc.  The  time  of  vibration  of  either  spring  can  be 
varied  by  loading  its  free  end  with  shot  or  small  pieces  of  lead,  attached 
by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  soft  wax. 

The  Stroboseopie  method  of  viewing  a  moving  object  is  often 
employed  in  physical  investigations,  as  it  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  studying  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  motion. 

IrxadiatioiL — The  white  square  on  at  black  ground,  in 
Fig*  93>  appears  to  be  larger  than  the  neighbouring  black 
square  on  a  white  ground,  although  measurement  will  prove 
that  both  are  exactly  equal  in  dimensions.  This  phenomenon, 
termed  irradiation,  is  probably  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  rods 
and  cones  adjacent  to,  but  not  absolutely  within,  the  geometrical 
image  of  a  bright  object,  by  means  of  light  reflected  from  the 
tissue  of  the  retina  within  the  image.  Irradiation  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  is  seen  to  consist 
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of  a  bright  meniscus  and  a  more  dimly  lighted  portion  ("  the  old 
moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms").    The  meniscus  ajipears  to 


belong  to  a  circle  of  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  more 
dimly  lighted  portion. 

The  Tellow  Bpot  and  Fovea  Cantrali*.— At  a  small  dis- 
tance toward  the  temporal  side  of  the  point  of  the  retina 
which  is  cut  by  the  optic  axis,  there  is  a  small  pit  in  the  retina, 
F  (Fig.  80),  called  the  7ove«  CftntraUi.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding portion  of  the  retina  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is 
destitute  of  blood-vessels,  except  the  finest  capillaries.  This 
ponion  of  the  retina  is  termed  the  T«Ua«  Spot,  or  KmhI*  LntMk 
The  yellow  spot  is  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  rest  erf 
the  retina.  When  we  look  directly  at  a  small  object,  it  is 
fbcussed  on  the  fovea.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vin»l 
Use,  FV  (Fig.  Bo),  is  inclined  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  eye. 
The  visual  line  really  consists  of  two  straight  lines,  one  frran  the 
fovea  to  the  posterior  or  second  nodal  point,  and  another, 
parallel  to  the  first,  from  the  first  or  anterior  nodal  point  to 
the  object  (p.  147).  The  two  nodal  points  are,  however,  very 
close  together,  and  their  mean  position  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  intersection  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens  by  the  optic  axis  (Fig.  79). 

Thus  the  central  portion  of  the  field  of  view  is  focussed  on 
the  yellow  spot.  The  absence  of  blood-vessels  from  this  regioa 
was  noticed  in  connection  with  Expt.  47. 
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EXPT.  50. — Obtain  a  glass  cell  with  parallel  plane  glass  sides,  and 
fill  this  with  a  solution  of  chrome  alum.  Close  your  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  look  through  the  celPat  a  white  cloud.  For  a  short 
time  a  rosy  patch  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  purple  field  of  vision. 
This  is  the  visual  projection  of  the  yellow  spot.  The  rosy  patch 
quickly  disappears,  but  can  be  again  seen  after  closing  your  eyes  for 
some  time. 

The  bichromate  solution  only  allows  bluish-green  rays,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  red  rays,  to  traverse  it,  the  resulting  light  being  of  a  purple 
colour.  A  portion  of  the  transmitted  bluish -green  light  is  absorbed  by  the 
pigment  in  the  yellow  spot,  so  that  the  light  falling  on  the  bacillary  layer 
of  the  latter  will  possess  a  rosy  tinge  in  comparison  with  that  traversing 
other  portions  of  the  retina,  where  no  absorption  takes  place.  The 
disappearance  of  the  rosy  patch  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  rods  and  cones, 
which  will  be  greatest  where  the  light  is  strongest,  as  explained  in 
connection  with  Expt.  47. 

The  bacillary  layer  of  the  Fovea  Centralis  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  cones,  which  are  longer,  more  slender,  and  more 
closely  packed  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  retina.  (A 
foveal  cone  is  about  o*co2  mm.  in  diameter  ;  other  retinal  cones 
are  about  o'oo6  mm.  in  diameter.)  In  order  that  two  small 
neighbouring  points  of  light  should  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  each  must  fall  on  a  separate  cone. 

Assuming  the  foveal  cones  to  be  in  contact,  we  can  calculate  the 
angle  which  a  small  object  must  subtend  at  the  first  nodal  point  of  the 
eye,  in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen.  For  object  and  image  respectively 
sabtend  equal  angles  at  the  first  and  second  nodal  points  of  the  eye 
(p.  147).  Also,  the  distance  of  the  second  nodal  point  from  the 
retina  of  an  emmetropic  eye  is  equal  to  (22  83  -  7*33)  =15*5  mm. 
(p.  153).  Thus,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  contiguous 
foveal  cones  will   subtend,  at  the  second   nodal   point,  an   angle   of 

*002 

— -  =  0*00013  radians,  or  about  26"  of  arc.     Hence,  two  small  objects  a 

centimetre  apart  could  (theoretically)  just  be  distinguished  when  placed 
at  a  distance  of  77  metres  from  the  eye. 

Distinctive  Functions  of  Bods  and  Cones.— If  a  solid  is 
heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  emits  white  light.  The  incandescent  filament  of  an  elec- 
tric glow-kump,  or  the  crater  of  an  arc-lamp,  may  be  cited  as 
instances.      If  the   temperature  is  allowed  to  fall,  ordinary 

N   2 
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observation  shows  that  the  light  becomes  more  and  more  reddish 
in  hue,  till  at  last  even  the  dull  red  glow  vanishes.  Thus,  as  a 
heated  body  is  cooled,  light  of  lower  and  lower  refrangibility  is 
emitted.  Even  after  the  last  trace  of  visible  radiations  have 
ceased  to  be  emitted,  other  rays,  which  we  may  term  infra-red 
rays,  are  given  off,  and  these  may  be  detected  and  examined 
by  means  of  the  bolometer  or  radiomicrometer.^ 

If  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  a  piece  of  platinum  is  slowly 
heated  by  an  electric  current,  and  the  first  trace  of  luminosity  is 
watched  for  by  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  dark,  a  faint  gray 
glow  will  be  the  first  thing  seen.  This  "  gray  glow,"  as  it  is 
termed,  has  a  peculiar  flickering  appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  disappears  when  looked  at  directly,  but  reappears  when  the 
eye  is  turned  to  a  point  a  little  on  one  side  of  it.  Thus,  it  is 
seen  that  the  fovea  centralis  is  insensitive  to  the  gray  glow,  while 
surrounding  parts  of  the  retina  can  be  affected  by  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  rods  are  entirely  absent  from  the  fovea, 
while  they  are  plentifully  scattered  through  the  rest  of  the 
bacillary  layer.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  gray 
glow  is  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  rods,  but  not  the  cones  of 
the  retina. 

The  gray  glow  may  be  due  to  traces  of  ordinary  light  too  &int  to  act 
on  the  cones,  or  may  possibly  be  produced  by  rays  of  less  refrangibility 
than  the  red.  The  former  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  reasonable. 
In  the  eyes  of  animals  that  seek  their  food  in  the  dark,  or  dusk  (such  as 
the  owl  and  bat),  the  bacillary  layer  is  entirely  composed  of  rods. 
Further,  faint  stars  (such  as  the  Pleiades)  may  be  seen  more  distinctly 
when  the  eye  is  directed  a  little  to  one  side  of  them.  Sometimes  a 
ver}-  faint  star,  which  can  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  heavens,  will  entirely  disappear  when  looked  at 
directly.  A  piece  of  paper,  illuminated  by  moonlight  which  has  passed 
through  red  glass,  will  not  appear  coloured,  but  of  a  grayish  hue,  so 
that  the  shadow  of  a  stained  glass  window,  thrown  by  moonlight  on  the 
stone  floor  of  a  church,  presents  merely  variations  of  grayish  light. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  function  of  the  rods  in  the  bacillary 
layer  is  to  produce  consciousness  of  very  faint  light,  irrespective  of 
colour ;  while  colour  sensations  are  produced  by  the  cones. 

The  Viflual  Purple. — In  man  and  many  animals  the  terminal, 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  rods  (Fig.  91)  is  of  a  deep  purple 

1  See  Heat /or  Advanced  Students^  by  the  Author,  pp.  404  and  410b 
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colour.  The  colouring-matter  of  these  rods,  termed  visual 
purple,  may  be  dissolved  out  by  appropriate  chemical  reagents, 
and  a  deep  purple  solution,  which  is  bleached  by  light,  is 
obtained.  Yellowish-green  light  has  the  strongest  bleaching 
action.  It  happens  that  the  yellowish-green  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  that  which  appears  brightest  to  the  living  eye. 
Light  also  produces  a  bleaching  action  on  the  purple  colour- 
ing-matter in  the  rods  during  ordinary  vision ;  the  colour 
becomes  gradually  restored  in  darkness.  If  the  eye  of  an 
animal  is  focussed  on  a  bright  object  immediately  before  it  is 
killed,  a  bleached  image  of  the  object  will  be  found  on  the 
retina,  if  the  eye  is  not  exposed  to  light  during  dissection.  This 
image  can  be  "  fixed  "  by  washing  in  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of 
potash  alum,  ^nd  an  ocular  photograph  of  the  object  thus 
obtained. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  visual  purple  plays  any  important  part  in 
vision.  The  rods  in  the  eye  of  the  owl  are  of  a  very  deep  purple  colour, 
while  those  of  the  bat  are  colourless.  Since  both  of  these  animals  seek 
their  food  in  the  dusk,  and  must  have  eyes  extremely  sensitive  to  faint 
light,  it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of  visual  purple  is  hot  necessary 
for,  although  it  may  exert  some  unknown  influence  on,  the  functioning 
of  the  rods. 

The  Blind  Spot. — The  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  fovea,  where  it  forms  a  small  eminence  which 
is  left  uncovered  by  both  the  choroid  and  the  retina.  We  shall 
therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that  this  part  of  the  eye  is  insensi- 
tive to  light,  unless,  indeed,  the  nerve  substance  were  affected 
by  light,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  is  not  the  case. 

EXPT.  51. — Close  the  left  eye,  and  with  the  right  one  look  directly 
at  the  star  in  Fig.  94.  Move  the  book  to  and  from  the  eye.  When  at 
a^  distance  of  about  15  inches  from  the  eye,  the  circular  white,  spot 
will  disappear.  At  less  or  greater  distances,  the  circular  spot  will  be 
viable.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  steadily  directed  toward 
the  star  during  this  experiment. 

Thus,  there  is  a  spot  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye  which 
is  insensitive  to  light.  The  position  of  this  spot  can  be 
determined.  For  we  know  that  the  image  of  the  star  will  be 
formed  m  tb^  fovea,  and  tb9  4i9tm^CC  between  the  star  and 
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white  spot  in  Fig.  94  will  subtend,  at  the  anterior  nodal  point 
of  the  eye,  an  angle  equal  to  that  subtended  at  the  posterior 
nodal  point,  by  the  distance  from  the  fovea  to  the  blind  spoL 


Fic  «.— To  dettimiiM  Ihe  Blind  SpoL 

Thus,  the  position  of  the  blind  spot  has  been  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  eminence  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic 

Objectire  Inspectioa  of  tlie  Interior  of  the  E7e.~-A  method 
by  which  a  person  can  see  the  blood-vessels  of  his  own  eye 
has  already  been  described  (p.  175),  This  class  of  observation 
is  tenned  subjective.  A  method  of  viewing  the  interior  of 
another  person's  eyes  also  exists.   Such  observations  are  termed 

As  we  have  seen,  parallel  light,  on  entering  an  unaccommodated 
emmetropic  eye,  is  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  A  certain 
amount  of  red  light  is  reflected  from  the  illumined  retina, 
chiefly  by  the  transverse  bundles  of  connective  tissue  {Fig.  91) 
and  the  blood-vessels.  This  light  would  be  rendered  parallel 
on  leaving  the  eye,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  retina 
{termed  the  fundus  of  the  eye)  could  be  seen  by  another 
emmetropic  eye,  were  it  not  that  the  head  of  the  observer  must 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  observed  eye  (owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  pupil),  and  would  thus  cut  off  the  light  which  is  required 
to  illumine  the  fundus. 

A  led  glow  is  often,  however,  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  bone  utd  dog. 
This  U  the  l^ht,  reflected  from  the  fundus,  which  retu:hes  the  otwerver't 
eye,  owii^  to  the  laige  puful  of  (he  vtinuJ.  The  gTMn  glow  of  ■ 
(at'*  eye  ilt  il  iJioilj-Vghted  taaa,  when  the  cai'i  pupil  is  diMendri, 


has  a  timikj  oi^io  ;  the  peculiar  colour  is  due  to  cells,  s&id  to 
oontain  crystalline  bodies,  which  are  distribated  throi^h  the  retina  of 
the  cat. 

The  first  attempt  to  view  the  fundus  of  the  living  eye  was 
made  by  Briicke,  who  looked  into  the  eye  through  a  tube 
passing  through  the  flame  by  which  the  fundus  was  illumined. 
It  was  by  Helmholtz,  however,  that  the  problem  was  finally 
solved.  He  used  a  real  image,  formed  by  reflection  at  a 
concave  mirror,  as  the  source  of  light,  and  viewed  the  fundus 
tfarough  a  small  central  aperture  in  the  mirror.  An  arrange- 
ment designed  to  view  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in  this  manner,  is 
termed  an  Ophthalmoscope. 

Th%  OpIitlwliiMMwp*. — One  form  which  this  instrument  may  lake  is 
shown  in  Fig.  95. 

A  source  of  light,  /,  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to,  but  a  little 
behind,  the  eye  to  be  observed.  Light  from  this  source  hlls  on  a  con. 
cave  mirror,  M,  provided  with  a  cenimt  perforation,  A.  This  mirror 
is  inclined  so  that  the  resuldng  real  image,  I,  is  formed  in  the  straight 
line  joining  the  perforation.  A,  and  the  pupil,  A  lens,  L,  is  placed  in 
(ront  of  the  eye,  b  such  a  position  that  the  image,  I,  is  at  its  principal, 
focus,  so  that  light  IVom  1  will  be  rendered  parallel  after  traversing  It, 
and  will  be  focussed  on  the  fundus  of  the  emmetropic  eye,  %  without 


accommodation.  Thus,  illumination  of  the  fundus,  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary for  ill  inspection,  is  leeured.  Light  from  the  illuminated  Aindus  will 
be  rendered  parallel  on  leaving  the  eye,  and  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  L  Thus,  if  the  distance  from  A  to  I  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  10 
inehet,  aa  eye  with  normal  accommodative  power,  lookii^  through  A, 
will  fee  a  mapiifiM]  laTcrtcd  inwge  ot  the  fundui-  litaued  at  I. 
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By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  various  parts  of  the 
fundus  of  the  human  eye  can  be  minutely  examined.  The 
yellow  spot,  fovea  centralis,  blind  spot,  and  the  various  nerve- 
fibres  and  blood-vessels  can  ail  be  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
By  its  means  a  narrow  pencil  of  light  can  be  directed  on  to  the 
bhnd  spot,  and  the  conclusions  reached  as  a.  result  of  Expt.  J I 
verified.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  also  valuable  in  examining 
the  refractive  properties  of  defective  eyes. 

Bioocnlar  Vision.  -When  we  view  a  small  object  by  means 
of  both  eyes,  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed  on  the  fovea 
of  each  eye.  Hence,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  binocular 
vision  of  a  near  object,  the  visual  lines  converge  toward  that 
object.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for  we  learn,  by 
experience,  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  near  objects  in  terms  of 
the  muscular  effort  required  to  produce  this  convergence. 

Expt.  52.— Try  to  thread  a  needle  with  one  eye  closed.  It  will  be 
fiiund  much  more  difficult  than  when  both  eyes  are  used. 
When  we  view  a  solid  body  with  both  eyes,  two  slightly 
different  ocular  images  are  formed. 
This  becomes  apparent  if  we  hold 
one  hand  edgeways  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  lace,  and  after  look- 
ing at  it  with  both  eyes,  close  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  other.  This 
difference  in  the  ocular  images  of  a 
near  object  we  have  learnt,  by  ex- 
perience, to  associate  with  solidity. 
Thus,  a  portrait  or  photograph, 
however  striking  may  be  its  like- 
ness to  a  person,  always  has  a  sus- 
picion of  flatness  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
person. 

The  Stvreoscope.— In  this  instru- 
ment two  photographs  of  an  object, 
or  group  of  objects,  are  simulta- 
neously viewed  by  the  two  eyes, 
through  lenses  which  cause  the 
n6,rt-5tmo«soiilcVi,ton,        l^'Ml   l'""  "  «HY*rj«    wwani 
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a  point,  images  of  corresponding  points  in  the  two  photo- 
graphs being  formed  on  the  foveas  of  the  two  eyes.  The 
two  photographs  are  not  exactly  similar,  but  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  two  cameras,  of  which  the  optic  axes  converge 
about  as  much  as  the  visual  lines  would  when  viewing  the 
object  to  be  photographed.  Thus,  in  the  stereoscope  we  see 
two  different  views  of  the  object,  with  an  ocular  convergence 
similar  to  that  necessary  for  viewing  the  actual  object.  As  a 
result,  we  obtain  a  wonderful  appearance  of  relief  in  the  objects, 
and  depth  in  the  picture.  The  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  is 
generally  produced  by  looking  through  two  de-centred  lenses 
(Fig.  96). 

Defectiye  Eyas. — As  already  explained,  the  emmetropic 
eye  brings  parallel  light  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  The  most 
common  ocular  defects  arise  from  the  retina  being  either 
behind,  or  in  front  of,  the  posterior  (or  second)  focal  point  of 
the  eye. 

Myopia. — In  Myopia,  parallel  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina^  due  in  general  to  an  excessive  length  of 
the  eye.  As  a  consequence,  such  an  eye  obtains  only  a  blurred 
image  of  distant  objects.  The  term  myopia  was  suggested  by 
the  practice  of  nearly  closing  the  eyes  when  viewing  distant 
objects,  which  is  characteristic  of  persons  suffering  from  this 
defect.  The  light  proceeding  from  each  point  of  a  distant 
object  produces,  after  passing  through  the  pupil,  a  ^ne  of  rays 
converging  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  then  diverging, 
and  thus  producing  a  blurred  spot  on  the  retina.  By  diminish- 
ing the  aperture  through  which  the  rays  enter  the  eye,  the  angle 
of  the  cone  is  diminished,  and  a  smaller  spot  is  produced  on  the 
retina.  The  myopic  eye  can  see  near  objects  distinctly,  and  its. 
near  point  is  closer  to  the  eye  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye; 

Hypermetropia. —  In  Hypermetropia  parallel  light  is 
brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina^  generally  due  to  deficient 
length  of  the  eye.  Such  an  eye  can  obtain  distinct  vision  of 
neither  distant  nor  near  objects,  unless  by  an  act  of  accom- 
modation. In  the  unaccommodated  hypermetropic  eye,  the 
only  light  which  could  be  focussed  on  the  retina  would  be 
that  which  converges  toward  a  point  behind  the  retina. 

Astigmatism.— The  Astigmatic  eye  has  different  refractive 
p9>|r^rf  ii|  •diir?r?nt  planes,  oft^n  (i«e  to  irregularity  in  the 
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curvature  of  the  cornea.  Such  an  eye  may  be  able  to  see,  for 
instance,  the  horizontal  twigs  of  a  tree,  while  the  vertical  twigs 
are  indistinct  or  invisible. 

Aphakia. — in  Aphakia  the  crystalline  lens  has  been  removed 
from  the  eye.  In  this  case,  the  optical  system  of  the  eye  is 
extremely  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  convex  surface — the 
cornea — bounding  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  i'337. 
The  aphakic  eye  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  accommodation. 
An  eye  which  was  emmetropic  before  the  extraction  of  the  lens 
will  be  hypermetropic  after  that  operation.  Extraction  of  the 
lens  is  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  excessive  myopia. 

In  the  normal  eye,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  equal  to 
-  7  '83  mm.  Hence,  the  equation  connecting  v  and  «,  the  respective 
distances  of  image  and  object,  measured  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  takes  the  form 

i'337  _  i  _     '337    ^ i_ 

V  U         -  7*83  23'2* 

To  find  the  position  of  the  posterior  focus,  put  m  =  00.     Then, 
V  —  -  23*2  X  I  "337  =  -  31'omm. 

Since  the  normal  distance  from  ihe  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
to  the  retina  is  equal  to  22*8  mm.,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  second 
focal  point  of  the  aphakic  eye  is  (31*0  -  22*8)  =  8*2  mm.  behind  the 
retina. 

To  find  th%  position  of  the  first,  focal  point,  put  »  =  00.  Then 
M  =  +23*2  mm.  Thus,  the  first  focal  point  of  the  aphakic  eye  is  in 
advance  of  the  position  it  would  occupy  in  the  emmetropic  eye. 

Questions  on  Chapter  VIII 

1.  When  the  eye  is  immersed  in  water,  near  objects  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen.     Why  is  this  ? 

2.  If  F  is  the  first  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  and /is  the  focal  length 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  lens  L  (Fig.  95»  P-  i^3)»  prov«  ^^^  the  image  of 
the  fundus  is  magnified /F  diameters. 


CHAPTER  IX 

VISION  THROUGH  A  LENS 

Spectacles. — In  order  to  remedy  the  ocular  defects  described 
in  Chapter  VIII,  spectacle  lenses  of  various  kinds  are  used.  The 
nature  of  the  lens  to  be  employed  to  remedy  any  particular 
defect  can  easily  be  determined. 

I.  Myopic  Eye. — In  this  case  near  vision  is  equal,  or  superior, 
to  that  of  an  emmetropic  eye.  Since,  however,  parallel  rays 
are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  distant  objects  can- 
not be  seen  distinctly,  and  the  far  point,  instead  of  being  at 
infinity,  will  be  at  a  limited  distance  in  front  of  the  eye.  Thus 
spectacles  become  necessary  for  distant  vision. 

Fig.  97,  A,  represents  the  refractive  action  of  a  myopic  eye  Parallel 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  F,  in  front  of  the  retina.  Accommoda- 
tion only  serves  to  reduce  the  anterior  and  posterior  focal  lengths 
of  the  eye,  so  that  distinct  vision  of  distant  objects  cannot  be  obtained 
by  its  aid.  Let  P  be  the  far  point  of  this  eye.  Then  light  diverging 
from  P  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  without  accommoda- 
tion. In  order  that  distant  objects  should  be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  divergent  lens,  L,  such  that  parallel  rays,  after  passing  through 
it,  shall  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus  at  P.  It  at  once  becomes  obvious 
that  the  distance  LP  must  be  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used. 
Also,  since  P  is  a  fixed  point  with  respect  to  the  eye,  the  distance  LP 
will  diminish  as  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  eye.  Thus,  the  farther 
the  lens  is  worn  from  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  power  (p.  74), 
or  the  smaller  is  the  focal  length,  of  the  lens  required  to  see  distant 
objects.  On  the  other  haind,  a  lens  which,  when  placed  at  L,  gives' 
distinct  vision  of  distant  objects  without  accommodiation,  can  be  used 
to  give  dbtinct  vision  of  nearer  objects  without  accommodation  by 
moying  it  farther  from  the  eye< 
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2.  Hypermetropic  Eve.— In  this  case  parallel  rays  are 
focussed  behind  the  retina  by  the  eye  when  at  rest.  If  the  ac- 
commodative power  of  the  eye  is  sufficient,  distant  objects,  or 
even  those  relatively  close  to  the  eye,  can  be  seen  by  its  aid.  A 
great  strain  is,  however,  generally  imposed  on  the  ciliary  muscle, 
so  that  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  suitable  spectacles. 

Fig.  97,  B,  represents  the  refractive  action  of  a  hypermetropc 
eye.     Parallel  rays  ate  fbcussed  at  F,  a  point  behind  the  retina.     In 


Fig.  97 SpccUcle  Lensei  UKd  in  conjgnclioD  wilh  Myopic  and 

HypeniKtrO|qc  Eye&. 

order  to  be  focussed,  without  accommodation,  on  the  retina,  light  must 
coQvei^  toward  a  point,  P,  behind  the  eye.  P  is  thus  the  far  point  of 
the  eye  (p.  170).  When  the  pasilion  of  Phas  been  determined,  the 
exact  character  of  the  lens  required  for  distant  vision  becomes  known. 
For  the  required  lens  must  cause  parallel  lays,  after  passing  through  it, 
to  converge  toward  P.  Thus  LP  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  re- 
quired. As  the  distance  from  L  to  P  is  measured  in  the  negative 
direction,  a  lens  of  negative  focal  length  (or  a  converging  lens)  must 
be  used.  Then,  if  the  accommodative  power  of  the  eye  is  nonnal, 
objects  at  any  distance  down  to  about  10  inches  from  the  eye  can  be 
seen  by  its  aid.  Since  the  point  F  is  fixed  with  respect  to  the  eye,  the 
distance  LP  will  increase  in  numerical  value  as  the  lens  is  removed 
from  (he  eye.  Hence,  in  order  to  view  distant  objects,  weaker  glaase* 
(an  b«  used  if  tbcw  are  wppoiteil  at  a  greater  distance  from  thf  vr& 
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The  strength  of  the  glass  required  to  view  near  objects,  without 
ocular  accommodation,  can  be  easily  calculated.  Let  u  be  the  distance 
from  the  lens  at  which  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  placed.  Let  the  dis- 
tance LP  be  equal  to  -  /,  and  let  /  be  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
required.     Then — 

p      u      f  '  '      ^      u +p 

The  effect  of  changing  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  lens 
is  placed,  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  required,  can  be  easily  in- 
vestigated. Let  us  suppose  that  the  position  of  the  lens  is  advanced 
by  a  distance  d,  small  in  comparison  with  u  or  /.  Then,  to  determine 
fx,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  required,  we  shall  have  the  equation — 


p  +  d      u  -  d 

u-  d  +  p  +  d      __ 

I 

A 

1 

up  -{■  {u  -  p)d  -  d'^  ~ 

A' 

Since  d  is  small,  we  may  neglect  d^  in  comparison  with  the  remain- 
ing terms  in  the  denominator.     Then — 


_up+  (u  -  p)d 


Both  u  and  /  are  positive.  When  u>(^  that  is,  when  the  lens 
was  originally  nearer  to  the  far  point  P  than  to  the  object  viewed, 
{u-p)dvn\\  be  positive,  and  the  numerical  value  of^  will  be  greater 
than  that  of/.  When  />«,  («  -pyd  will  be  negative,  and  f^  will  be 
less  than/  T%uSj  if  the  position  of  the  glass  can  be  changed  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  midway  point  betwun  P  and  the  object  viewed^ 
a  lens  of  greater  focal  length,  or  smaller  power,  can  be  used. 

With  given  spectacles  a  nearer  object  may  be  viewed  without  ac- 
commodation, or  the  power  of  the  glasses  can  virtually  be  increased, 
by  moving  them  farther  from  the  eye,  provided  the  original  distance 
from  lens  to  object  was  numerically  greater  than  the  distance  from  the 
lens  to  P.  When  the  lens  is  midway  between  the  object  and  P,  the 
distance  from  lens  to  object  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  as  can  be  seen  by  substituting  /=»  in  the  above  equation 
for/ 

3.  Presbyopic  Eye. — In  this  case  distant  objects  can  be  clearly 
seen,  if  loss  of  accommodative  power  is  the  only  existing  defect 
(p.  170).  In  order  that  near  objects  should  be  seen,  light  from 
them  must  be  rendered  parallel  before  reaching  the  eye.  Hence, 
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in  order  that  such  an  eye  shall  be  able  to  read  ordinary  type 
placed  at  a  distance  of  12  inches  (30  cm.)  from  the  position 
where  the  spectacles  are  to  be  worn,  convex  glasses,  of  ^30  cm. 
focal  length,  or  +3*3  dioptres  in  power  (p.  74),  must  be 
used.  For  distinct  vision,  a  near  object  must  be  placed  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens  used  ;  thus,  if  the  latter  is  moved  farther  from 
the  eye,  the  object  must  be  moved  in  the  same  direction  to  an 
equal  extent. 

4.  Aphakic  Eye. — This  eye  is  generally  hypermetropic,  the 
posterior  focus  being  at  a  distance  of  31*1  mm.  behind  the 
cornea  (p.  186).  It  will  also  be  incapable  of  accommodation. 
Different  convex  glasses  will  generally  be  required  for  distant, 
and  for  near  vision.  The  strength  of  the  glasses  required  in 
either  case  can  be  calculated  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
explained  in  connection  with  hypermetropia. 

5.  Astigmatic  Eye.— In  this  case  the  refractive  power  of- 
the  eye  is  different  in  different  planes.  This  defect  is  corrected 
by  wearing  cylindrical  glasses,  so  as  to  reinforce  the  power 
of  the  eye  in  the  plane  of  least  curvature  of  the  cornea,  or  to 
neutralise  the  greater  power  of  the  eye  in  the  plane  of  greatest 
curvature  of  the  cornea.  An  astigmatic  eye  may  also  possess 
any  of  the  defects  previously  dealt  with,  in  which  case  a  lens, 
cylindrical  on  one  surface,  and  spherical  (concave  or  convex,  as 
the  case  requires)  on  the  other,  becomes  necessary. 

Magniflcatjon  produced  by  Spectacles.— When  a  near 
object  is  viewed  by  the  aid  of  spectacles,  a  virtual  image  of  it  is 
seen,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  image  can  be  calculated  from 
those  of  the  object,  the  distance  between  object  and  lens,  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  in  the  manner  explained  on  p.  72. 
In  this  section,  however,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
actual  size  of  the  image  produced  in  the  eye  itself,  when  an 
object  is  viewed  through  a  lens.  In  what  follows,  the  eye  must 
be  supposed  to  be  unaccommodated,  unless  the  reverse  is  ex- 
pressly stated.  We  shall  find  that  with  an  object  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  eye,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  affected 
by  the  position  of  the  lens. 

I.  Eye  without  Lbns.— Having  given  the  principal  planes,  ad 
and  be^  together  with  the  first  and  second  foci  (Fi  and  F,)  of  the  eye, 
we  may  readily  construct  the  ocular  image  of  a  small  object,  O,  standing 
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ontbeKxis(Fig.  98).  FromtheupperextreniityofOdniwa»tnughtliiw 
through  F„  cutting  the  fiist  principal  plane  at  d  ;  and  from  h,  a  point 

in  Ibe  second  principal  plane,  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  as  a,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  from  it,  draw  the  line  ^  parallel  to  the  axis.  Again, 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  O  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  cuttii^ 
the  first  principal  plane  at  d ;  and  Irom  c,  a  point  in  the  second  princi- 
pal plane  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  as  d,  and  at  an  eqoal  distance 


Fig.  98.— Lcni  m  FirsI  Focal  Plant  oT  Eye. 

from  it,  draw  a  straight  line  et  through  the  second  principal  focus  Fj. 
From  1",  the  intersection  of  the  lines  h  and  fc,  drop  a  perpendicular 
on  the  axis.     This  will  be  the  image  corresponding  to  Ihe  object  O. 

Let  the  distance  from  Ihe  first  principal  focus  of  Ihe  eye  to  the  object 
be  equal  to  d  Then,  if  F,  is  equal  to  the  first  focal  distance  of  the 
eye,  it  wilt  readily  be  seen  that  the  magnification  111  is  given  by  the 
equa  ion  ^  ^^ 


Notice  thai  tht  size  a/ the  image  is  detei  mined  by  the  distance  fram  the 
axis  to  the  horizaalal  line  6c. 

I  2.  Thin  Lens  in  First  Focal  Pi.anb  of  Evb.— The  modifi- 

[  cation  produced  in  the  ocular  image  by  placing  a  lens  in  the  first  focal 

plane  of  the  eye  may  be  readily  determined.     A  straight  line  can  still 

be  drawn   from  the  upper  extremity  of  O  through  F„  since  the  lens 

I  is   thin,   and  central   rays   pass  thraugh  it  undeviated.      Hence  we 

shall  obtain  the  same  line  ic,  to  determine  Ihe  ^le  of   the  image,  as 

I  before.     Let  the  lens  be  convergent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  and  let^  be 

,         its  first  focal  point.    Draw  a  line  from/,  through  (he  upper  extremity  of 

O,  and  produce  this  line  to  the  lens.    This  ray  will  be  rendered  parallel 

after  passing  through  the  leiw,  and  will  finally  be  bent  downward,  after 

lefraclion  in  the  eye,  so  as  to  pass  through  F^     The  construction  is 
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similar  to  that  previously  employed.     The  image  I3  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  of  the  same,  size  as  I|,  but  is  brought  forward  in  the  eye. 

The  modification  necessary  when  a  divergent  lens  is  used  will 
suggest  itself  to  the  student.  In  that  case  f^  will  be  a  point  on  the 
side  of  the  lens  opposite  to  O. 

As  a  result  of  this  construction,  we  arrive  at  the  important 
rule  that  a  lens  placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye  produces 
no  change  in  the  size  of  the  image  formed  without  accommoda- 
tion^ but  only  shifts  the  image  forward  (convergent  lens)  or 
backward  {divergent  lens). 

This  rule  does  not  mean  that  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  will  be  the 

same  with,  as  without  a  lens.     If  the  image  Ij  was  formed  behind  the 

retina,  accommodation  would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  forward  on  to 

the  retina.     In  accommodation  both  the  posterior  and  anterior  focal 

distances  F^  and  F^  are  diminished,  and  therefore  the  magnification, 

F 
which  is  equal  to  —1 ,  will  be  diminished.      If  a  lens,  placed  in  the 

d 
first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  is  used  to  bring  the  image  forward,  the 
dimensions  of  the  latter  are  unaltered,  and  it  will  therefore  be  larger 
than  that  seen  by  the  aid  of  accommodation.  If  the  eye  is  normal,  the 
point  F2  (Fig.  98),  will  be  on  the  retina,  and  thus  a  retinal  image  could 
only  be  formed  without  accommodation  when  the  object  is  situated  at 
the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

3.  Lens  in  Front  of,  or  Behind,  the  First  Focal  Plane  of 
Eye.  —Let  the  distance  from  the  first  focal  point  Fj  to  the  object  O 
(Fig.  99),  be  equal  to  d,  and  let  the  lens  be  placed  at  a  distance  x  from 
Fj  {x  will  be  positive  when  the  lens  is  farther  from  the  eye  than  Fi). 
In  order  to  obtain  the  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  he  (Fig.  98), 
which  determines  the  size  of  the  ocular  image,  we  must  first  construct 
the  virtual  image  formed  by  refraction  through  the  lens.  The  method 
of  doing  this  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  99,  and  has  already  been  explained 
(p.  71).  Let  Oj  be  the  image  formed.  From  the  extremity  of  Oi 
remote  from  the  axis,  draw  a  straight  line  passing  through  F|,  and 
cutting  the  first  focal  plane  in  a.  The  remaining  construction  for  the 
ocular  image  I  will  be  readily  understood  from  Fig.  99. 

It  is  obvious  that  P^a  will  be  equal  to  the  siz^  of  the  ocular  image,  i 
say.  Also,  since  the  triangles  AF^Oi  and  aF^Pi  are  similar,  we 
have,  if  0'  is  equal  to  the  size  of  the  image  O^, 

o'  -  VTlc "' 

where  v  is  equal  to  the  distance  LO]. 
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Also,  if  0  is  equal  to  the  me  of  the  object  O, 

0      LO       «* ^'' 

where  u  is  equal  to  the  distance  LO. 
From  (t)  acd  {2)  the  magnification  m  of  the  ocular  iniage  is  given  hy 


the  minus  sign  denoting 


if  First  Focal  Plane  of  Eye. 


■/    ■■ 

■i~'^7-' 

^T-' 

since  «  = 

LO  = 

FO  -  F,L  =  rf  - 

■  *. 

0,                               V 

I 

Fi 

° 

(- 

^^){^- 

%*') 

/Fi(/'  + 

d-x) 

/r.      . 

This  gives  the  magnification  in  teinis  of  Fi,  d,  and  j;. 
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(a)  Let  X  =  o;  then  the  lens  is  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye.     In 
this  case — 

„_i_     /Fi_      Fj 

SO  that  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  is  the  same  as  if  the  lens  were 
absent,  as  already  proved. 

{d)  Let  the  lens  be  convergent ,  and  for  /  write  -  f,  since  the  focal 
length  of  a  convergent  lens  is  negative.     Then — 

nt  =: 


{-fd+dx-x')' 

Since  d  will  always  be  greater  than  y,  if  the  lens  is  placed  between 
Fi  and  O,  we  see  that  dx  -^  x^  will  be  positive,  so  that,  at  first,  the 
numerical  value  of  the  denominator  decreases  as  x  is  increased  ;  thus, 
the  size  of  the  ocular  image  at  first  increases  as  the  lens  is  moved  in  ad" 
vance  of  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye*  The  denominator  will  continue 
to  decrease  until  {dx  -  x^)  has  reached  its  greatest  value,  which  will 

occur  when  x  =  -,  Then  the  denominator  will  commence  to  increase. 

AVhen  x  =  d^ 

/Fj  F 

"^"^^d^^lt 

That  is,  when  the  lens  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  object,  the  ocular 
image  will  again  have  the  same  size  as  if  the  lens  were  removed. 

jXtthe  lens  is  moved  from  Fj  toward  the  eye,  x  will  be  negative,  and 
[dx  -  x'^)  will  be  negative,  so  that  the  denominator  will  increase 
numerically,  and  the  size  of  the  ocular  ims^e  will  diminish. 

(f )  Let  the  lens  be  divergent,  so  that  /  is  positive  in  (4).  Then, 
when  X  is, positive,  the  denominator  of  (4)  will  increase  in  numerical 
value,  and  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will  diminish,  as  ^  is  increased, 
i.e,  as  the  lens  is. moved  from  F^  away  from  the  eye.  Similarly,  the 
size  of  the  ocular  image  will  increase  as  the  lens  is  moved  from  F| 
toward  the  eye. 

Sununaxy. — We  may  now  summarise  the  results  obtained. 

1.  Any  lens  placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye  makes 
no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  ocular  image. 

2.  If  the  lens  is  convergent,  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will 
increase  as  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  first  focal  plane,  away 
from  the  eye.  It  will  reach  its  maximum  size  when  the  lens  is 
half-way  between  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye  and  the  object. 
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The  ocular  image  will  continaally  decrease  in  size  as  the  lens 
is  moved  from  the  first  focal  plane  toward  the  eye. 

3.  If  the  lens  is  divergent,  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will 
decrease  or  increase,  according  as  the  lens  is  moved  away  from, 
or  toward,  the  eye,  fronv  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  latter.  The 
smallest  image  will  be  formed  when  the  lens  is  midway  between 
the  first  focal  plan^  and  the  object 

Practieal  Oonseciaenees.— The  anterior  focus  of  the  eye 
15  at  a  distance  of  137  mm.  from  the  cornea.  Spectacle-lenses 
are  generally  worn  in  advance  of  this  position,  owing  to  the 
prcyjecting  eyelashes. 

In  hypermetropia,  due  merely  to  deficient  length  of  the  eye, 
a  convergent  spectacle-lens  placed  at  the  anterior  focus  merely 
brings  the  ocular  image  forward  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
retina.  If  the  retinal  image  thus  formed  is  that  of  a  near 
object,  it  will  be  larger  than  that  formed  in  an  emmetropic  eye 
by  the  aid  of  accommodation,  and  if  the  spectacles  are  worn  in 
advance  <^  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  a  still  greater  magnifi- 
cation is  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypermetropic  eye, 
which  sees  near  objects  merely  by  means  of  accommodation, 
will  have  smaller  retinal  images  than  the  emmetropic  eye,  since 
the  first  focal  length  of  the  accommodated  eye  must  be  smaller 
in  hypermetropia  than  in  emmetropia,  in  order  to  bring  the 
ocular  image  on  to  the  retina. 

In  myopia,  a  divergent  lens  placed  at  the  first  focal  plane  of 
the  eye  serves  to  throw  the  ocular  image  of  a  near  object  farther 
back.  If  the  lens  used  is  adapted  for  distant  vision,  the  same 
degree  of  accommodation  will  be  required  for  near  vision  as  in 
the  emmetropic  eye,  and  the  retinal  images  will  be  of  the  same 
size  in  both  cases.  Since  the  divergent  lens  is  generally  worn 
in  front  of  the  first  Jfocal  plane  of  the  eye,  the  retinal  image  will 
be  diminished.  In  extreme  cases  of  myopia,  this  diminution  in 
the  size  of  retinal  images  is  so  marked  that  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  extraction  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

In  presbyopia,  complete  loss  of  accommodative  power  in  a 
normal  eye  can  only  be  remedied  by  placing  the  object  to  be 
viewed  in  the  anterior  focal  plane  of  the  convergent  glasses 
worn.  The  relative  positions  of  eye  and  object  remaining  un- 
altered, moving  the  glasses  forward  from  the  first  focal  plane  of 
the  eye  will  throw  the  image  behind  the  retina,  and  distinct 

O  2 
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vision  will  not  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  image  on 
the  retina,  though  indistinct,  will  be  larger  than  before.  For 
this  reason,  presbyopes  will  often  be  seen  reading  with  their 
glasses  perched  on  the  extreme  tip  of  the  nose. 

Vision  through  a  MagniQang  Glass.— If  a  convergent 
lens  is  placed  in  front  of  a  normal  eye,  an  object  situated  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens  will  be  seen  without  accommodation.  If  the 
lens  is  placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  the  *^ze  of 
the  retinal  image  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  eye  had  been 
sufficiently  long  for  an  image  to  be  formed  without  the  aid  of 
cither  lens  or  accommodation.  If  the  lens  is  moved  away  from 
the  eye,  or  if  the  object  is  moved  nearer  to  the  lens,  accom- 
modation becomes  necessary.  The  largest  retinal  image  will 
be  formed  when  the  lens  is  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye, 
and  the  object  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  the 
virtual  image  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  lens  shall  be  at 
the  near  point  of  the  eye.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
magnification,  which  is  equal  to  -  F^  /  d^  will  be  affected  more 
by  the  diminution  of  d^  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  lens,  than  by  the  diminution  in  F^  produced  by  accom- 
modation. 

Let  D  be  the  distance  from  the  first  principal  focus  to  the  near  point 
of  the  eye.  Then,  if  a  lens  of  focal  length/*  is  placed  in  the  first  focal 
plane  of  the  eye,  the  distance  u  from  the  lens,  at  which  an  object  must 
be  placed  in  order  that  the  lens  shall  form  an  image  at  the  near  point,  is 
given  by — 

III  D/ 

D      u      /'   •  •  "      /-  D' 

The  magnification  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  eye  and  the 
lens  is  equal  to^ 

u  D/ 

If  the  object  itself  were  placed  at  the  near  point,  the  lens  being 
removed,  the  magnification  produced  by  the  unaided  eye  would  be 
equal  to — 

D* 

In  both  cases  the  eye  must  be  accommodated  to  the  same  extent^. 
and  therefore  F^  has  the  same  value  in  both  cases.     Thus— 
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Maximum  magnification  produced  by  eye  and  lens:  Maximum 
magnification  produced  by  unaided  eye — 

__      F^(/-D).       Fi_/-D  D 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  more  simply,  by  noting  that  the 
image  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  lens,  and  the  object  itself  when  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye,  are  both  situated  at  the  near  point.  Thus  the  eye  being 
similarly  accommodated  in  both  cases,  the  magnification  is  merely  that 
produced  by  the  lens,  which,  from  equation  (10),  p.  72,  is  equal  to 
-  (D  -/)//.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  a  magnifying  glass,  /  is 
negative. 

In  the  normal  eye,  D  =  25  cm.  (about).  Thus,  a  lens  of  P  dioptres, 
(p.  74),  when  used  as  a  magnifying  glass,  produces  a  magnification 
equal  to— 

I  +  0-25  P. 

Aohromatina  of  Kagmfjrmg  Olass. — A  small  white  object,  when 
viewed  axially  through  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  to  be  achromatic. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  obvious.  When  the  magnifying  glass  is 
placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  the  ocular  images,  formed  by 
blue  and  red  rays,  are  equal  in  size,  but  differ  slightly  in  position. 
Thus  the  only  defect  produced  is  that  some  of  the  coloured  images  are' 
more  sharply  focussed  on  the  retina  than  others. 

Another  explanation  can  also  be  given.  If  the  object,  of  linear 
dimensions  0,  is  situated  at  a  distance  u  from  the  lens,  while  the  blue 
and  red  images  are  formed  at  distances  V}^  and  Vr  from  the  lens,  then  the 
blue  image  subtends  an  .angle  > 

»6  ^  .  0 

u  u 

* 

at  the  lens,  and  practically  the  same  angle  at  the  eye.  The  red  image 
also  subtends  an  angle  equal  to  o/»,  so  that  the  ocular  images  are  equal 
in  size. 

When  a  large  white  object  is  viewed  through  a  lens,  the  marginal 
parts  of  the  image  show  traces  of  colour.  This  is  due  to  the  chromatic 
effects  of  spherical  aberration  (p.  134). 

Poeket  Microscopes. — A  powerful  lens,  when  placed  near 
the  eye,  may  be  used  to  magnify  a  small  object  placed  within 
the  anterior  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  The  marginal  portions 
of  the  image  seen  will,  however,  be  very  indistinct,  owing  to 
spherical  aberration,  unless  a  stop  is' used 
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Wollaston's  Lens  consists  of  two  glass  hemispheres,  their 

plane  sides  being  cemented  together  with  a  stop  interposed. 

Thus,  only  centric  pencils  can  reach  the 

eye  from  the  object,  and  aberration  is 

avoided. 

The  Coddincton  Lens  consists  of 

a  glass  sphere  round  which   a   deep 

ei^uatorial  groove  has  been  ground,  so 

that  it  takes  the  form  shown  m  Fig.  loo. 

In  this,  as  in  Wollaston's  lens,  the  light 

reaching  the  eye  is  limited  to  centric 

pencils,  but  the  loss  of  light  which  oc- 

ric.  im-Coddington         curs  in  Wollaston's  lens,  owing  to  the 

^"^  interposition  of  a  layer  of  transparent 

cement  of  different    refractive    index 

from    the    glass,     is    avoided.       Experience    shows    that    the 

diameter   of  the    central    aperture    through   which    the    light 

passes  must  be  limited  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  focal  distance 

of  the  sphere.     The  image  seen  will  be  strongly  curved,  since 

peripheral  portions  of  the  object  will  be  at  a  greater  distance 

than  central  portions  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

The  Stanhope  Lens  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  the  ends 
of  which  are  ground  convex  to  unequal  radii,  so  as  to  diminish 
spherical  aberration.  The  cylinder  is  made  of  such  a  length, 
that  an  object  placed  on  the  end  surface  of  least  curvature,  will 
be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  near  the  opposite,  more  convex 

Questions  on  Chapter  IX 

I.  The  maximum  distance  of  distinct  vision  for  a  certain  person  is 
20  centimetres.  Tu  ena.ble  him  to  see  dislani  objects  distinctly,  he  will 
require  a  lens.  Calculate  either  [a)  the  power,  in  dioplres,  of  that  lens, 
or  {i)  its  focal  length,  in  centimetres.  Eiplnin  also,  with  the  aid  of  a 
diagram,  why  this  lens  will  enable  him  to  have  distant  vision. 

a.  Illustrate  by  a  figure  the  acdon  of  a  simple  convei  lens  of  6  inches 
focal  length,  placed  close  in  front  of  an  eye  whose  distance  of  distinct 
vision  is  14  inches,  and  find  the  magniiying  power. 

3.  Find  the  magnifying  power  of  a  simple  lens  of  l  inch  focal 
length,  placed  close  in  front  of  an  eye  whose  distance  of  distinct 
vi^go  is  10  inches.     Illustrate  with  a  figure. 


CHAPTER  X 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES 

Kaflracting  Telescopes.— The  optical  system  of  a  refracting 
telescope,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  coaxial  lenses,  one 
of  which,  termed  the  obJMt-Klui  or  obJMtiTB,  is  turned  toward 
a  distant  object,  while  the  other,  termed  the  eys-ltni,  is  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  eye.  A  virtual  image  of  the  distant 
ot^t  is  tb^i  seen,  and  this  image  subtends  at  the  eye  an  angle 
greater  than  that  subtended  by  the  object.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  a  telescope  magnifies  distant  objects,  and,  when 
understood  in  the  sense  explained  above,  this  statement 
is  correct  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  virtual  image 
seen  by  the  eye  should  be  larger  than,  or  indeed  as  large  as, 
the  object. 

The  objective  of  a  refracting  telescope  is  always  a  convergent 
lens  ;  the  eye-lens  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent, 

Axtronomical  Telescope.— In  this  instrument  the  objective, 
O  (Fig.  loi),  forms  a  real,  inverted,  and  diminished  image  of  a 


distant  object  This  image  is  viewed  through  a  convergent  eye- 
lens,  E,  which  merely  acu  as  a  magnifying  glass  ;  the  image 
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ina.y  therefore  be  situated  anywhere  between  the  first  focal  point 
and  the  surfa.ce  of  the  eye-lens,  provided  that  the  virtual  magni: 
fied  image  is  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  greater  than  the 
Ehortest  distance  of  distinct  vision.  The  image  seen  is  inverted. 

Astronomical  telescopes  are  often  provided  with  fine  spider  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  aiis  of  the  telescope,  and  intersecting  each  other 
on  the  aiis.  These  spider  lines  are  termed  orOM-wir«l ;  when  Ihe 
plane  in  which  they  lie  coincides  with  that  in  which  the  real  image  is. 
formed  by  the  ohjectiie,  the  cross-wires  and  the  image  can  be  clearly 
seen  simultaneously,  without  parallax.  On  bringing  any  part  of  the 
image  on  to  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires,  we  know  that  the  cor- 
responding pari  of  the  object  lies  in  Ihe  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the 
telescope. 

Oalileo'B  TeleBCope.— In  this  instrument  (Fig.  loz)  the  rays 
which  have  traversed  the  objective  converge  toward  pwints  in 
an  inverted  diminished  image  ;  but  before  this  image  is  formed, 


Fig.  103.— optical  Syslem  of  Galileo's  Telescope,  . 

the  rays  fall  on  a  divergent  eye-lens,  E,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
divergent.  The  image -seen  on  looking  through  the  eye-lens 
is  erect ;  its  formation  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  102.  If 
the  image,  toward  which  the  rays  from  the  objective  converge, 
'is  situated  at  the  first  principal  focus  of-ihe  eye-lens,  the  virtual 
image  finally  formed  will  be  at  infinity.  Galileo's  telescope  is 
shorter  than  an  astronomical  telescope  of  equal  magnifying 
power  ;  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  &ct  that  the  image 
seen  is  erect,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Galileo's  optical 
arrangement  in  the  construction  of  opera  glasses. 

Macniflc&tion  produced  hy  Be&acting  Telucopa.— Let 
U  be  the  distance  pf  ^n  object  ftoiv  th?  objective  of  it  tele^ope, 
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and  let  the  rays  leaving  the  objective  converge  toward  an  image 
at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  v.  Then,  if  the  length  of  the 
object  is  equal  to  A,  the  length  of  the  image  will  be  equal  to 
Av/u  (p.  72).  If  the  eye-lens  is  at  a  distance  u  from  this 
image,  and  the  final  image  is  at  a  distance  v  from  the  eye-lens, 
the  magnification  produced  by  the  eye-lens  is  equal  to  vju,  and 
the  length  of  the  final  image  will  be  equal  to  Aw/vu.  Since 
this  image  is  practically  at  a  distance  v  from  the  eye,  the 
angle  which  it  subtends  at  the  eye  is  equal  to — 

Aw  Av 

uu  vu 

The  object  itself  will  practically  be  at  a  distance  u  from  the 
eye,  so  that  it  subtends  an  angle  equal  to  A/u  at  the  eye.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  the  angles  which  the  image  and  object  subtend  at 
the  eye  is  equal  to — 

Av      A      V  '      • 

vu  '   u  ~  u 

"Riis  g^vcs  the  magnification  produced  by  the  telescope. 

Since  the  object  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  the  image 
formed  by  the  objective  will  practically  coincide  with  the  second 
principal  focus  of  the  latter,  and  v  =  F,  where  F  is  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective.  If  it  is  required  that  the  image  shall  be  seen  by  the  eye 
without  accommodation,  it  must  be  formed  at  the  first  principal  focus  of 
the  eye-lens,  so  that  «  =  -  ^  where/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-lens. 
Thus,  the  magnification  produced  bj  a  teleicope,  when  the  latter  it 
a^joated  to  luit  the  onacoommodated  eye,  is  equal  to  -  Tjf, 

To  obtain  a  high  magnification,  F  must  be  made  as  great,  and  f  as 
small,  as  possible.  Consequently,  a  telescope  must  comprife  a  long 
focus  objective,  and  a  short  focus  eye-lens. 

Terrestrial  Telescope.— A  telescope  which  produces  an  in- 
verted image  is  of  little  use  for  observing  terrestrial  objects: 
This  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  in  a  very  simple* 
manner.  Let  an  objective,  O,  produce  a  real  inverted  image,  I^ 
(Fig.  103).  A  convergent  lens,  L,  forms  an  image  of  Ij  at  Ij,  and 
if  the  images  I^  and  I2  are  equidistant  from,  and  on  opposite  sides ' 
of,  L,  they  will  be  equal  in  size,  and  will  differ  only  in  one  being' 
the  inversion  of  the  other.     It  is  easily  prdved  that  in.  this 
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case  the  distance  from  I,  or  Ig  to  the  lens  must  be  equal  to 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  latter.  The  image  I,  is  observed 
through  an  eye-lens,  E. 

When  a  single  erecting  lens,  L,  is  used,  it  should  be  equi-convex,  to 
diminish  spherical  aberration  (p.  132).  In  practice,  two  slmilai  plano- 
convex lenses,  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  either, 
are  used  instead  of  the  single  lens  L.  The  image  Ii  must  then  be 
^taated  at  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  tens  nearer  to  il,  and  the  image 
I,  is  formed  at  the  second  principal  focas  of  the  other  tens.  The 
convex  surfaces  of  the  lenses  face  each  other,  thus  ensuring  that  all 
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four  surfaces,  as  far  as  possible,  produce  equal  increments  of  deviation. 
Spherical  aberration  is  minimised  by  this  arrangement,  since  the  devia- 
tion is  equally  divided  between  four  surfaces  instead  of  two. 

The  Oomponnd  UicTOSCope.— This  instrument,  in  its  simplest 
form  (Fig.  104),  consists  of  an  objective,  O,  which  forms  a  real, 
magnified,  and  inverted  image  cf  an  object  placed  just  beyond 
its  flrst  principal  focus  ;  together  with  an  eye-lens,  E,  by  the  aid 
of  which  this  image  is  viewed.  Since  the  objective  produces  a. 
magnified  image,  the  object  must  be  nearer  to  it  than  the  image. 
For  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  to  be  formed  at  infinity,  the 
real  image  due  to  the  objeclive  must  be  at  the  first  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  eye-lens  ;  in  this  case  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  final  image  may,  however,  be 
formed  at  any  distance  from  the  eye-lens  exceeding  the  shortest 
distance  of  distinct  vision  (about  lo  inches,  or  a;  centimetres)  ; 
in  such  cases  the  image  due  to  the  objective  must  be  closer  tQ- 
the  eye-lens  than  the  first  principal  focus  of  (he  latter. 
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If  the  ot^ect,  of  length  A,  is  at  s  distance  v  from  the  mtctoscope 
ot^ective,  and  tlie  rcsl  hnage  is  sU  s  distance  v  iioin  the  objective, 
the  lo^di  of  the  mage  will  be  eqqal  to  vA/U.  The  maximum 
macnifinilinn  which  can  be   produced   by   the   eye-lens   is  equal   to 
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(i  -•  D//),  where  D  is  the  thoitest  distance  of  distinct  vision,  and 
/  is  the  focal  length  (a  neea-tive  quantity)  of  the  eye-lens  (p.  196). 
Thus,. when  the  final  image  is  formed  at  the  neai  point  of  the  eye, 

the  Biicioscope  produces  a  ma£ni[icatJon  equal  to — 

The  magniAcalion  may  be  increased  by  separating  the  objective 
and  eye-lens  more  widely,  thus  increasing  v ;  and  at  the  same  lime 
bringing  the  object  neaier  to  the  objeciive,  Ibus  decreaang  u. 
When  the  length  erf  the  microscope  is  considerable,  and  a  high 
power  objective  is  used,  II  becomes  practically  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective,  with  sign  reversed.  It  (bus  becomes  ap- 
parent that  «  aonpoond  miDToteope  mutt  smnpriH  a  ihort  foeu 
•bjMtlT*  aal  t  thoTt  ftcm  eya-lemi. 

Dafscts  of  Telescopes  and  Microscopes.— The  optical  ar- 
raitgements  described  above  suffer  from  various  defects,  partly 
connected  with  the  objectives,  and  partly  connected  with  the 
eye-lenses.  These  defects  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  two 
causes  :  chromatic  aberration  and  spherical  aberration. 

The  method  by  which  a  telescope  objeciive  is  rendered  com- 
paratively free  from  Ihe  defects  due  to  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
ttoB  hiu  already  been  discussed   (p.  9J).     A   low-power  microscope 
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objective  consists  of  a  crown  glass  plano-convex  lens — of  which  the 
plane  face  is  turned  toward  the  object  so  as  to  diminish  spherical 
aberration — backed  by  a  divergent  lens  of  flint  glass,  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  chromatic  aberration.  High-power  microscope  objectives  are 
exceedingly  complicated  in  structure;  one  is  represented  in  Fig.  54 
(p.  98).  The  plane  face  of  the  lower  lens  dips  into  oil,  in  which  the 
object  is  immersed;  this  lens  exhibits  strong  chromatic  aberration,  '* 
which  is  corrected  by  the  remaining  lenses.  Profl  Abbe  discovered 
that,  by  slightly  displacing  some  of  these  lenses  with  respect  to  the 
rest,  a  very  perfect  correction  for  chromatic  aberration  can  be 
ensured. 

An  eye-lens  introduces  defects,  partly  due  to  spherical  aberration,  and 
partly  due  to  the  chromatic  differences  in  the  spherical  aberration 
(p.  134).  The  manner  in  which  these  defects  are  minimised  will  be 
described  later. 

'  We  must  now  refer  to  a  defect  of  an  eye-lens  arising  from  an 
entirely  different  cairse,  Rays  diverge  in  all  directions  from 
each  point  of  a  natural  luminous  object ;  but  an  image,  such 
as  that  formed  by  the  objective  of  an  optical  instrument,  is 
formed  by  narrow  pencils,  and  each  point  of  it  must  be  seen  by 
means  of  a  narrow  pencil.  The  only  points  of  the  image  which 
will  be  visible,  when  the  eye  is  in  any  given  position,  afe  those 
from  which  pencils  can  simultaneously  penetrate  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  On  glancing  at  Figs.  loi,  103,  and  104,  it  will.be  seen 
that  the  pencils  from  the  extremities  of  the  image  are  refracted 
through  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  eye-leiis,  in  such  positions 
that  they  could  not  simultaneously  enter  an  aperture  so  small 
as  the  pupil,  placed  near  the  eye-lens.  Thus,  those  parts  of  the 
image  which  are  near  the  axis  will  alone  be  seen,  and  the  field 
of  view  wiH  be  very  limited.  This  defect  is  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a  field  lens. 

The  Field-Lens.— Let  OA  (Fig.  105)  represent  the  obj^tive 
of  an  optical  instrument,  forming  a  real  image,  I.  The  object 
of  which  I  is  the  image  is  not  shown.  Let  the  image  I  be 
formed  in  the  principal  plane  of  a  lens  F.  This  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  image  finally  seen,  since  no 
magnification  occurs.  On  thfe  other  hand,  the  pencils,  by  means 
of  which  I  is  seen,  will  be  deflected  about  their  points  of  origin, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  cross  the  axis  near  the  second 
principal  focus  of  F;  thus,  pencijs  from  all  points  of  I  can 
simultaneously  enter  the  pupil  of  an  eye  placed  near  the  Iktter 
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pomt  If  an  eye-lens  E,  of  focal  length  equal  to  that  of  F,  is 
placed  with  its  principal  plane  passing  through  the  second 
principal  focus  of  F,  the  whole  of  the  image  I  will  be  seen  at 


Fic.  .tos.-IHustr»tM  Ihe  Funciion  of  a  FWd-Lens. 

infinity.  The  combination  of  the  lenses  E  and  F  is  termed  an 
•]r»>piM«.  F  is  termed  the  flald-Iani,  since  it  enlarges  the  field 
«^  view  ;  E  is  teimed  the  tjt-ltuM. 

The  two  rays,  shown  as  diverging  from  one  extremity.  A,  of  Ihe 
objective,  will,  after  refraction  through  P,  converge  toward  a  point  a, 
which  is  the  image  of  A.  Similarly,  n  is  the  image  of  O,  the  oppoute 
extremity  of  the  objective,  so  that  lu  is  Ihe  image  of  the  objective  formed 
by  the  field-lens.  When  the  distance  t>etween  Ihe  objective  and  field-lens 
is  considerable,  the  image  ea  will  be  formed  practically  at  the  second 
principal  focus  of  F,  i.e.  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  eye-lens  E.  AH 
tsys  from   I   will   p&ss   through   the   circular  space  enclosed  by  the 

Eellnet's  Eye-pi«ce.-— This  eye-piece  consists  of  a  combina* 
tion  of  lenses  identical  with  that  just  described.  The  flald  and 
•jB  IniM  an  of  equal  fMial  lengths,  and  ara  iflparatedby  a  dUtanoe 
■nmarioaUy  tqnal  to  tbs  fooal  langth  of  aither.  It  has  a  very  wide 
field,  and  is  suitable  for  use  with  a  microscope  when  wood- 
sections,  &c,,  are  being  examined.  Since  the  magnification  is  en- 
tirely produced  by  the  eye-lens,  the  effects  of  spherical  aberra- 
tion will  be  noticeable,  the  periphery  parts  of  the  field  being: 
disproportionatelymagnified(Fig.69,p.  130).  Kellner's  eye-piece 
is  achromatic  in  the  sense  that  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  is 
achromatic,  w.  the  red  and  blue  images  are  not  equal  in  siie, 
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and  are  formed  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  but  both 
subtend  the  same  angle  at  the  eye  (p.  197).  Perfect  achromatism 
may  be  secinred  by  using  a  crown  and  flint  combination,  similar 
to  an  achromatic  objective  (p.  95)  for  the  eye-lens.  An 
important  disadvantage  of  Kellner's  eye-piece  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  image  I  [and  the  sur^ce  of  the  leits  F 
are  simultaneously  in  focus,  so  that  smears ,  or  dust  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lens  F  are  obtrusively  visible. 

Bamsden's  Eye-piece. — In  many  instruments  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  coincidence  of  a  point  of  the  image  with  the 
intersection  of  cross- wires,  or  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 
image  by  the  aid  of  a  scale  in  the  eye-piece.  Ramsderi's  eye- 
piece was  designed  to  meet  these  requirements.  It  Mnnsto  of 
two  lenaos,  of  equal  foeal  lengths,  separated  by  a  distaaee  eqinl  to 
two-lMrdi  of  the  niisiexieal  Tmlne  of  tlM  foeal  leagtii  of  o^ter. 

Let  F  be  the  focal  length  of  the  equivalent  lens  (p.  74) ;  this  may 
be  termed  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece  (Question  10,  p.  158).. 
Then,  if  (  -  /)  is  the  common  focal  length  of  the  eye  and  field  lenses — 

.-.    F  =  -2/ 
4 

The  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  behind  the  field-Iens,  at  a 
distance  from  the  latter  equal  (p.  76)  to — 

F      2  .     3/     a  .     I  - 
/     J        4/     3        2 

Thus,  the  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  between  the  field  and  eye 
lenses.  For  an  object  to  be  seen  at  infinity,  it  must  be  situated  at  Che 
5rst  principal  focus  of  the  equivalent  lens,  or  at  a  distance  in  advance 
of  the  field -lens  equal  to — 

424^ 

This  is  the  position  at  which  the  cross- wires  must  ^be  placed,  and  at 
which  the  image  due  to  the  objective  must  be  formed  (Fig.  106). 

In  Ramsden's  eye-piece  the  field-lens  is  less  efficient  than  iB 
Kellner's  arrangement,  but  the  field  is  fairly  wide.  Chromatic  effects, 
though  not  entirely  absent,  are  not  very  obtrusive.     la  soiae 
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each  of  tbe  lenses  consists  of  a  crown  and  flint  combination,  when 

chromatic  effects  aie  eliminated.     Since  the  image  is  seen  through  two 

lenses,  the  deviation  of  a  ra]r 

is   produced   in   four  inciC' 

ments,    each    of    which    is 

small.     Thus,  the  si^rical 

aberration  produced  is  small, 

and  is  further  diminished  by 

making  both    lenses    piano- 

convex,  their  convex  sur&ces 

facing  each  other  (Fig.  106).  Fiq.  joS.-Opiical  Sj;siem  of  RamidBi'i 

Consequently,  the  image  seen  Eye-pien. 

is  fairly  free  from  distortion. 
HonCllAlu'B  ETe-piece. — tn  designing  this  eye-piece,  Huy- 

ghens  sought  to  diminish  the  effects  of  spherical  aberration 

as  much  as  possible.    To  attain  this  end,  he  chose  the  focal 

lengths  and  positions  it  tlie  field  and  eye  lenses,  so  that  each 

lens  produces  an  equal  increment  of  deviation  in  a  ray  initially 

parallel  to  the  axis  (compare  p.  132). 

Let  PiQ  and  PaR  (Fig.  107)  be  the  respective  principal  planes  of  the 

field  and  eye  lenses.  Let  AB  be  a  ray  incident  on  the  tield-lens, 
in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  anis  LM, 
The  corresponding 
refracted  ray  BC  is 
directed  toward  F, 
the  second  principal 
focus  of  the  lietd- 
lens.  Produce  AB 
to  E.     Then    it    is 

-.  ,„    „,    ..         ...      .  .  ,■  .    . .         ebvious  that  the  de- 

FlG.  107.— Illustraleslheconditions  lobe  compLiedwith  .    .  .        .  , 

1»  Two  Lenta,  in  order  ihu  Spheriol  AberruiDa        viation  produced  bj 

ibaii  bt  iDiumiicd.  the  Geld-lensis^aal 

to  ^  EBC=  i  CFP» 
Let  the  ray  BC,  incident  at  C  on  the  eye-lens,  give  rise  to  a  re- 
fracted ray  CG,  cutting  the  axis  at  G.  Then  the  deviation  produced 
by  the  eye-lens  is  equal  to  ^  FCG,  and  if  the  lenses  produce  equal 
deviations,  i  CFG  =  ^  FCG,  and  therefore  FG  =  CG.  When  the  total 
deviation  is  small,  PgG  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  CG,  and  therefore 
P^  =  GF=PaF/2. 
Now  the   ray  BC  is  directed  toward  the  point  F  on  the  axis,  and 
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the  corresponding  refracted  ray  cuts  the  axis  at  G ;  hence,  it  follows 
that  the  points  F  and  G  are  conjugate  foci  with  respect  to  the  eye'lensy 
and  if  PjF  =  u,  then  P3G  =  v  =u/2.  If  7^  is  the  focal  length  of  the 
eye-lens— 

,    ""  ^  —  *5f »  »  »    ~*  *—  ^1 
«/««/««      /t 

.  Thus,  F  must  be  the  second  principal  focus  of  the  eye  lens  P,R. 
But  F  is  also  the  second  principal  focus  of  the  field-lens  P^Q.  Thus,  if 
P,Pi,  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  is  equal  to  d  (a  positive 
quantity) — 

rf=  FP,  -  FP,  =  -/i  -  ( -/a)  =/,  -/,.•  ...      (I) 

This  gives  the  condition  that  the  field  and  eye  lenses  shall  produce 
equal  increments  of  deviation  in  a  ray  initially  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Huyghens  arranged  that  the  focal  length!  of  the  field  and  eye 

leniei  are  in  the  ratio  3:1,  while  the  dietance  between  them  ii 

nnmerieally  eqnal  to  twiee  the  foeal  length  of  the  eye-lena.     Thus, 

»f /2  =  -yj  /i  =  -3/  and^  =  -  /+3/  =  2/ 

.  The  focal. length  F  of  the  equivalent  lens  is  given  (p.  74)  by — 

F-"3/^7    a/'"    3/" 

.-.  F  =  -  2/ 

The  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  behind  the 
field-lens  (p.  76)  equal  to — 

F  T 

J  X  2/=  y  X  2/=  s/. 

Hence,  the  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  behind  the  eye-lens, 
at  a  distance  3/-  2/  =  /from  the  latter. 

The  first  principal  focus  of  the  equivalent  lens  (or  the  first 
■principal  focus  of  the  eye-piece)  is  at  a  distance  3/12—/'= /J2 
in  front  of  the  eye-lens.  This  point,  which  lies  between  the 
eye-piece  lenses,  gives  the  position  at  which  the  image  due  to 
the  objective  must  be  formed,  in  order  that  the  final  image 
may  be  seen  at  infinity.  Thus,  the  image  due  to  the  objective 
must  be  formed  on  the  negative  side  of  the  field-lens;  for  this 
reason  Huyghens'i  eyepieoe  ii  termed  a  negative  eye-pieee.  On 
4he  other  hand,  Bamf  den'i  eye-pieoe  it  termed  a  poiitiTe  eye-piee«. 
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The  image  seen  by  the  eye  will  be  ptBctically  free  from  distortion, 
since  the  spherical  aberration  is  exceedingly  small.  To  still  further 
decrease  the  effects  of  spherical  itbemilion,  both  lenses  lire  generally 
made  con vexo- plane,  the  convex  surfaces  fiicing  the  incident  rays 
(Fig.  roS).  To  obtain  absolutely  the  best  possible  results,  Airy 
recommends  Ihal  ihe  lietd-lens  should  be  convexo-concave,  its  radii 
of  curvature  being  in  the  ratio  4:11,  the  convex  surfiice  (which  is 
the  one  most  strongly  curved)  facing  the  incident  rays;  the  eye-lens 
should  be  bi-convei,  its  radii  being  in  the  ratio  i  ;  6  (crossed  lens, 
P-  133)1  til*  more  strongly  curved  surface  facing  the  incident  rays. 

-  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  image  I  (Fig.  108),  due  to  the  objec- 
tive, will  be  tnirved  (p.  129),  its  radius  of  curvature  being  positive. 


Fig.  ioB.— Optical  System  of  Haygheni'i  Eyc-jnece. 

The  field-lens  forms  a  real  image,  midway  between  E  and  F. 
This  image  will  be  distinct,  since  each  point  of  it  is  formed  by  a 
narrow  excentric  pencil  refracted  through  a  limited  area  of  the 
field-lens.  It  will,  however,  be  curved  and  distorted,  its  peri- 
pheral parts  being  disproportionately  compressed  (p.  131). 

The  image  seen  by  the  eye  (not  shown  in  Fig.  108,  since  it  is 
formed  at  infinity),  will  be  distinct  but  curved,  its  radius  of 
curvature  being  positive.  Distortion  is  eliminated,  since  the  eye- 
lens  forms  a  magnified  virtual  image,  its  peripheral  parts  being 
disproportionately  magnified,  thus  correcting  the  disproportion- 
ate compression  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  image  formed  by 
the  field-lens. 

If  cross-wires  are  required  to  be  used  with  Huyghens's  eye- 
piece, they  must  be  placed  midway  between  the  eye  and  field 
lenses,  at  the  position  occupied  by  the  real  image  formed  by  the 
field-lens.      TrustworUiy  measurements  of  the  dimensions  of 
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the  object  cannot  be  obtained  by  placing  a  scale,  or  movable 
cross-wires,  in  the  position  mentioned  ;  the  scale  would  be  seen 
only  through  the  eye-lens,  and  the  divisions  remote  from  the  axis 
would  be  dispropiortionately  magnified.  Ramsden's  eye-piece 
was  designed  to  avoid  this  defect. 

Actan^utism  of  Hayghens'a  Eye-piecs.— For  reasons  ex- 
plained on  p.  loi,  an  eye-piece  composed  of  two  simple  lenses 
can  never  be  truly  achronuitic,  since  the  red  and  blue  images 
occupy  different  positions,  and  are  unequally  magnified.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  elTects  of  chromatic  aberration  will  not  be 
seriously  prejudicial  to  an  eye-piece  if  the  red  and  blue  images 
subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye.  In  this  case  the  eye-piece  is 
achromatic,  in  the  sense  that  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  is 
achromatic.  It  was  proved  by  Boscovich  that  Huyghens's 
eye-piece  is  achromatic  in  this  sense. 

The  condition  that  the  red  and  blue  images  formed  by  an  eye- 
piece shall  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye  may  be  investigated 
as  follows.  It  will  be 
evident,  frnm  an  in- 
spection of  the  various 
figures  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this 
chapter,  that  the  rays 
falling  on  the  field-lens 
are  all  nearly  parallel 
to  the  axis.  This  is 
due    to    the    circum- 

Tin.  109.— niuMralH  ihe  cdndiiion  lo  be  comp'ied       stance     that    the    Ob- 
whh  by  an  Eye-piece,  in  ordei  Ihu  Ibe  Rm  snd       -      ..  i_^      j  , 

Blue  linage.  Uenihalliubtend  Equal  Angle.  >l      JCCtlvc   Subtends   only 

!>":  ^y-  a  small  angle  at  the 

image  which  it  forms, 
and  this  image  is  small ;  thus  each  pencil  is  narrow,  and  only 
slightly  inclined  to  the  axis.  Let  AB  (Fig.  109)  be  a  ray 
of  while  light  parallel  to  the  axis,  incident  at  a  point  B  on 
the  field-Iens  P,Q.  Let  the  red  refracted  ray  BC  fall  on 
the  eye-lens  P^R  at  a  point  C  ;  then  the  blue  refracted  ray 
BG  will  be  more  deviated,  and  will  fall  on  the  eye-lens  at 
a  point  G,  nearer  to  the  axis  than  C.  Let  CD  be  the  red 
ray  emerging  from  the  eye-piece,  while  GH  is  the  corresponding 
blue  ray.     Produce  DC  to  E,  and  HG  to  K.     Let  AB  be  a  ray 
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proceeding  toward  the  upper  extremity  of  the  image  formed  by 
the  objective  ;  then  the  upper  extremity  of  the  red  image  formed 
by  the  eye-piece  will  be  situated  at  a  distant  point  on  the  line 
CE,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  blue  image  will  be  situated 
at  some  other  distant  point'  on  the  line  GK.  Thus,  if  the  eye 
is  placed  neat  D,  the  red  image  will  subtend  at  it  an  angle, 
EDM,  while  the  blue  image  will  subtend  an  angle  KHM.  For 
the  red  and  blue  images  to  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye,  we 
must  have  z  EDM=  z  KttM,  or  the  lines  CD  and  GH  must  be 
parallel.  Since  th6  ray  AB  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  angles 
EDM  and  KHM  measure  the  resultant  deviations  produced  in 
the  corresponding  red  and  blue  rays,  and  thus  we  see  that  for  an 
•ye-sici^  to  be  aohromatic,  in  the  «ense  defined  above,  red  and 
blue  rayi,  initially  parallel  to  the  axis,  mnit  be  equally  deviated. 

The  blue  ray  is  more  deviated  than  the  red  ray  at  B  ;  the  blue 
ray  must  be  less  deviated  at  G  than  the  red  ray  is  at  C,  a  con- 
dition which  is  possible,  since  the  point  G  is  nearer  than  C  to  the 
axis  of  the  eye-lens.   ■,      .       ■ 

In  Fig.  107,  z  CGP2  measures  the  deviation  of  the  ray  AB ;  let 
us  suppose  that  this  ray  is  of  a  colour  intermediate  between  r^  and 
blue.  Let  /i  and  fz  be  the  focal  lengths  of  the  field  and  eye  lenses 
for  rays  of  this  intermediate  colour ;  and  let  PjPi  =  d.  Since  the 
angle  CGP2  is  supposed  to  be  small,  it  may  be  measured  by  its 
tangent,  t\e,  z  CGPa  =  PgC/GP,.     LetPiB=^.     Then— 

PaC/PiB  rrFPa/FPi  =  (FP^  -  PaPiVFPi. 


Also — 


.    rgV^  —  y  .  7         —  >' . 

"/l  /l 


And— 


P.,G      PaF     /; 

•  -L  =  1  +  —L.  =^1/9 J:  ^ 


But.  from  p.  76,  if  F  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  "  equivalent " 
to  the  combination  considered — 


/i  +  ^2  +  d' 


P  2 
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Thus,  the  deviation  produced  m  the  ray  AB  (Fig.  £07)  is  equal  to 
( "  yl^)'  Returnit^  to  Fig.  109,  we  see  that  y  ( =:=  P^B)  has  the  same 
value  for  all  of  the  coloured  rays  whidi  jomtly  constitute  the  white  ray  ^ 
AB.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  coloured  constituents  of  a  white  ray  , 
should  suffer  equal  deviations  in  passing  through  the  eye-piece,  F  must 
have  the  same  value  for  rays  of  all  colours.  As  proved  on  p.  100,  this 
condition  is  satisfied  if — 

^=-(/l+/2)/« (2) 

In  Huygh^is's  eye-piece  yi  =  3i^  =  -  3/  while yi  =  -yj  and 
d=^2f.    Therefore  (2)  is  satisfied. 

It  must  be  repeated  tliat  an  eye-piece  satisfying  (2)  has  no 
advantage,  so  far  as  ordinary  chromatic  aberraiion  is  concerned^ 
over  a  single  lens  used  as  a  magnifying  glass.  But  we  have  seen 
(p.  204)  that  a  single  lens  cannot  satisfy  the  condititms  requi- 
site ifx  an  eye-piece  Further,  the  image  seen  through  Huy- 
ghens's  eye-piece,  unlike  that  seen  through  a  single  lens,  exhibits 
scarcely  any  colour  near  the  edges  of  the  field,  since  equation 
(i),  p.  208,  is  satisfied,  spherical  aberration  is  minimised,  and 
therefore  the  chromatic  effects  of  spherical  aberration  (p.  134) 
are  practically  absent. 

When  the  objective  of  an  optical  instrument  is  over-corrected  for 
chromatic  aberration,  the  blue  image  is  formed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it  than  the  red  ims^e.  If  this  over-correction  is  properly 
adjusted,  and  Huyghens's  eye-piece  is  used,  it  can  be  arranged  that  the 
field-lens  forms  a  blue  image  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-lens  for 
blue  rays,  and  a  red  image  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-lens  for  red 
rays.  In  this  case  the  instrument  as  a  whole  is  achromatic  in  the  wider 
sense,  that  all  the  coloured  images  are  formed  at  infinity,  and  ^e  ap- 
proximately equal  in  size. 

Hadley's  Sextant. — This  is  an  instrument  used  in  measuring 
the  angle  subtended,  at  the  eye  of  the  observer,  by  the  line  joining 
two  distant  objects.  By  its  aid  sailors  are  enabled  to  measure 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  thus  to  determine  the  latitude. 

The  sextant  consists  of  a  rigid  frame-work  carrying  two  glass 
mirrors,  M  and  N  (Fig.  no),  and  a  telescope,  T.  The  telescope 
is  fixed,  its  axis  being  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  it  is 
provided  with  cross-wires  and  a  Ramsden's  eye-piece.  The 
mirror  N,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  is  fixed 
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with  its  surface  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  at  an  angle 
ef  60°.     One  half  of  the  mirror  N  is  silvered,  the  remaining  hait 
being  left  clear.     Through  the  clear  part  of  N  a  distant  object 
can  be   directly  observed  by   the   aid  of  the   telescope.     The 
mirror  M,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  is   com- 
pletely silvered,  and  is  capable  of  rotation  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of 
the  paper.    It  is  rigidly 
connected  to   an  arm 
MV,    which    ends    in 
a  vernier,  V,  working 
over  a   scale  ;  by  the 
aid    of    this    vernier, 
rotations  of  M  can  be 
accurately    measured. 
When    the    arm    MV 
lies  along  the  line  MQ, 
the  mirrors  M  and  N 
are   parallel.     In   that 
case  a  ray,  AM,  paral- 
lel to  the  axis,  BT,  of 
the  telescope,  and  in- 
cident, at   an   angle  of  Fia.  iio.-Di;.gr»n.n.Mic  Rtp««ii.«.ionof       ■ 
30°,  on    M,  is  reflected  Hadlcy's  Seiiant. 

aioRg  MN,  so  as  to  be 

incident  on  the  silvered  surface  of  N  at  an  angle  of  30°,  whence 
it  is  reflected  along  NT,  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  A  ray,  BT, 
can  also  pass  through  the  unsilvered  surface  of  N,  along  the 
axis  of  the  telescope.  Thus,  if  the  rays  AM  and  BN  proceed 
from  a  distant  object,  such  as  a  star,  two  coincident  images  of 
this  object  are  seen  on  looking  through  the  telescope. 

If  the  arm  MV  is  now  turned  through  an  angle  OMV,  the 
mirror  M  is  rotated  through  the  same  angle.  An  incident  ray, 
CM,  is  now  reflected  along  MN,  so  as  ultimately  to  travel  along 
the  axis  of  the  telescope.  If  there  is  a  distant  object  on  the  line 
MC  produced,  an  image  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  telescope, 
coinciding  with  the  object  seen  directly  along  TB.  Produce 
CM  to  cut  the  axis  of  the  telescope  in  D.  Then  the  two  objects 
which  give  rise  to  coincident  images  in  the  telescope,  subtend  an 
angle  CDB  ■■  CMA  at  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
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It  can  easily  be  seen  that  z  CMA  =  2  x  z  OMV.  for,  if  we 
reverse  the  ray  NT,  it  will  follow  the  path  NM,  to  be  reflected 
along  MA  when  the  arm  lies  jilong  MO,  and  to  be  reflected  along 
MC  when  the  arm  has  the  position  M  V.  If  (  is  the  angle  of  incidence 
when  the  arm  lies  along  MO,  /.  NMA  =  21.  Let  z  OMV  =  0 .  Then, 
when  the  arm  has  the  position  MV,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray 
NM  must  be  equal  to  (/  +  «),  and  z  NMC  =  2  (*  +  $).  Therefore 
z.  CMA  =  28  =  2  X  OMV.  Accordingly,  the  scale  of  the  instrument  is 
divided  into  d^rees,  and  each  degree  is  numbered  as  two  degrees. 

In  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  sea,  the  instrument  is 
held  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  horizon  line  is  observed  directly 
along  the  line  TB,  and  the  arm  MV  is  rotated  until  one  edge 
of  the  sun's  disc,  as  seen  in  the  telescope,  coincides  with  the 
horizon  line.  One  or  more  black  glasses  are  introduced  between 
M  and  N,  to  diminish  the  brightness  of  thei.sun's  image.  On 
shore,  where  there  is  no  definite  horizon  lineman  Artifieial  horigon 
is  used.  This  is  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  generally  mercury  ; 
the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  of  the  observer  by  the  line 
joining  the  sun  and  its  reflected  image  in  the  mercury,  is  then 
measured,  and  this  is  equal  to  twice  the  angular  altitude  of 
the  sun. 

The  Photographic  Objective. — This  is  a  system  of  lenses 
used  to  throw  a  real  image  on  to  the  sensitised  fllm  of  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  rays  most  active  in  producing  the  photo- 
graph correspond  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  those 
which  affect  the  eye  most  strongly  correspond  to  the  yellow  and 
yellowish-green  parts  of  the  spectrum. .  Hence,  in  order  that 
the  image  may  be  properly  focussed  by  eye,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  lens  shall  be  corrected  for  chromatic  aberration,  the 
violet  and  yellow  rays  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same 
point.  To  attain  this  end,  each  component  of  the  lens  system 
consists  of  a  convergent  crown  glass  lens  combined  with  a 
divergent  flint  glass  lens. 

Spherical  aberration  must  also  be  eliminated  as  &r  as  possible.  For 
landscape  photography,  a  single  compound  lens,  similar  to  Fig.  iii,  is 
used,  a  diaphragm  with  a  central  circular  aperture  being  placed  in 
front  of  it.  In  this  case  very  sharp  focussing  is  not  necessary,  and 
indeed  is  impossible,  since  the  objects  photographed  are  at  very  different 
distances.  Further,  a  small  amount  of  distortion  will  produce  ng 
very  harmful  effects. 
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Foithephot<^raphy  of  buildii^,  it  isnecessaiy  lo  use  a  lens  much  more 
cuefully  corrected  lor  spherical  abeiration,  so  as  lo  avoid  the  distortion 
described  on  p.   131.     Such  a  lens  is 
termed  orthoHOpie  or  netUiaMt ;   it 
genendly    comprises    Iwo    compound 
lenses    separated    by    an   appreciable 

distance,  with  a  per- 
'  foialed   diaphragm, 

or  stop,  interposed 

between  them  (Fig. 

112). 

Tlie     Magic  Fig.  ■n.-Ohjntive  ror  Lud- 

Lantern.—  From  ™'"  Pho.ography. 

an  optical  point  of 

view,  the  magic  lantern  consists  of  a  series  ol 
lenses,  arranged  to  throw  on  a  screen  an  en- 
larged image  of  a  photograph  or  drawing  on 
glass.  The  lens  system  which  forms  the 
^"^■ph";;:^^;!:' 0?:  '""^fre  on  the  screen  {J,  Fig.  1 13)  is  termed  the 
jective.  flwnitinff  leni;    it    generally  consists   of  two 

compound  lenses  separated  by  an  apqf  eciable 
distance,  and  is,  in  its  more  salient  features,  similar  to  a  recti- 
linear photographic  objective.  The  lantern  slide  s  is  placed 
between  the  focussing  lens  and  the  source  of  light  /.    The 
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source  of  light  is  gene- 
rally of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  of  the  rays 
which  radiate  from  it, 
only  those  which  pass 
through     the     central 
part  of  the  slide  would 
reach    the    focussing 
lens,  were  it  not  fiw 
the  ooBdtutr  cc.    The 
FiG..i4.-OpiE«iiSmieinofH««htrsR«fl«iing      function  of  the   con- 
denser  is  .  merely  to 
deflect  the  more  divergent  rays  from  the  source,  so  that,  after 
passing  through  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lantern  slide,  they 
&I1  on  the  focussing  lens, 
and    ultimately    on     the 
screen.     Thus,  the   con- 
denser enlarges  the  field, 
and  plays  a  part  similar  to 
that  of  the  field-lens  in  an 
eye-pieqe.    Since  thecon- 
denser  has  nothing  to  do 
with  focussing  the  image 
on  the  screen,  it  need  not 
be   corrected   for   spheri- 
cal or  chromatic  aberra-  Fic.  115.— Opiic»ISyHemof Newtm'* 
,.            „  Ktflecimg  Telescope. 

tion.     It  usually  consists  . 

of  two  plano-convex  lenses  with  their  convex  surfaces  in  contact. 
Beflecting  TelescopflB.— All  reflecting  telescopes  agree  in 
forming  an    image    by 


:  of  large  radius 
■ej  they  differ 
only  in  the  method  of 
observing  this  image. 
In  Hwtohsl't  M«Mopt 
{Fig.  114),  the  axis  of 
the  mirror  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  incident 
rays,  and  the  image,  1,  is 
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thus  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  axis,  and  observed  directly  by 
means'of  an  eye-piece.     In  Hewton't  taUMope  (Fig.  ii5),the 
image  is  thrown  to  one  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  by 
means  of  a  sman  plane 
mirror,  N,  or  a  totally 
reflecting    prism.      In 
Otug»ij'M    talaiaap* 
(Fig.  116),  the  concave 
mirror  is  pierced  with 
a  small  central  aper- 
ture ;  it  formsan  image, 
I,  at  a  pcnnt  on  tbe  axis 
between  the  centre  of 

curvature  and  theprin-  p,^.  nj.-Op.iai  Sy^iem  of  C^^gndn'. 

cipal  focus  of  a  smalt  Bifl«iLng  Tciexsipt. 

concave  mirror,  N,  and 

a  secondary  magnified  image  is  formed  at  I',  which  is  viewed 
through  the  aperture  in  the  large  mirror  by  the  aid  of  an  eye- 
piece. 0»MBgr»in'i  Uleioope  (Fig.  117)  agrees  with  Gregory's, 
telescope  in  having  a  central  aperture  through  which  the  linal 
image  is  viewed,  but  the  small  reflector  N  is  convex. 

Reflecting  telescopes  can  be  made  of  much  wider  aperture  than 
refracting  telescopes.  When  used  to  view  stare,  spherical  aberration  is 
entiiely  eliminiled  by  making  the  concave  reflector  in  the  foim  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution  (p.  43) ;  chromatic  aberration  is,  of  coarse, 
once  for  all  avoided.  The  image  seen  is  not  generally  so  blight  as 
that  obtained  by  a  refracting  telescope.  The  concave  reflector  is 
sometimes  made  of  speculum  meta!,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  ;  a 
better  plan  is  to  grind  the  concave  surface  in  glass,  and  then  silver  this 
suifece  and  polish  it.  The  surface  can  then  be  repolished  without  so 
much  fear  of  altering  its  form ;  when  necessary,  tbe  ^Iver  can  be 
dissolved  off  by  acid,  and  a  fresh  silvering  and  polishing  can  then  be 
performed. 

Questions  on  Chaptrr  X 

1.  A  microscope  is  made  ap  of  an  objective  of)  inch  focal  lei^th 
and  an  eye-piece  of  l  inch  focal  length  placed  6  inches  apart.  A 
person  uses  it  to  look  at  a  small  arrow-shaped  object,  his  distance  of 
distinct  vision  being  8  inches.     Where  must  the  object  be  placed  ? 

Draw    a   careful   figure    showing   the    successive    images   and  the 
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complete  course  of  the  pencil  by  which  a  point  in  the  object  is 
seen. 

2.  Describe,  the  construction  of  a  refracting  astronomical  telescope, 
and  show,  by  means  of  a  diagram,  the  course  of  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays  during  its  passage  through  the  instrument. 

3..  You  are  given  two  convex  lenses  of  23  inches  and  i  inch  focal 
length  respectively.  Explain  how  to  arrange  them  to  form  a  teleiscope. 
Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  a  distinct 
point  through  the  instrument,  and  calculate  its  magnifying  power  when 
viewing  a  distant  object. 

4.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  of  lenses  in  an  achromatic  object- 
glass  for  a  telescope  ? 

State  the  conditions,  and  discuss  the  question,  of  the  achromatism  of 
such  lenses. 

5.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  opera-glass,  drawing  carefully  the 
course  of  rays  from  a  star  through  it,  and  into  an  eye.  t 

6.  In  a  telescope  30  feet  long,  what  would  be  the  focal  length  of  an 
eye-piece  that  would  give  a  magnification  of  500  diameters  ? 

Explain  the  advantage  of  a  telescope  over  a  pair  of  simple  sights  for 
purposes  of  angular  measurement. 

7.  The  object-glass  and  the  eye-lens  of  a  compound  microscope  are 
each  I  inch  in  focal  length,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  9  inches. 
Draw  a  careful  diagram  showing  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  rays  through 
the  instrument,  and  calculate  where  the  object  must  be  to  give  distinct 
vision  to  a  person  with  normal  eyesight. 

8.  Explain  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  for  (i)  an  object- 
glass,  (2)  an  eye-piece,  to  be  achromatic.  Give  a  carefully  drawn 
diagram  showing  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  rays  through  an  achromatic 
eye-piece. 

9.  Describe,  and  point  out  the  respective  merits  of,  Ramsden's  and 
Huyghens's  eye-pieces. 

10.  Describe  a  sextant,  and  explain  how  it  enables  one  to  measure 
the  angle  subtended,  at  the  observer's  eye,  by  two  objects. 


Practical 

1.  Arrange  the  two  given  lenses  to  form  a  microscope,  and  calculate 
the  position  and  size  of  the  image  of  a  small  object  looked  at  through 
the  arrangement  adopted.     Draw  a  careful   figure  to  scale. 

2.  Select  two  of  the  givei^  lenses  and  arrange  them  to  form  a 
microscope  to  magnify  the  given  small  object.  Sketch  the  arrangement, 
showing  the  path  of  the  rays  from  \h^  object  tQ  tbe  eye,  and  the 
position  of  the  image. 


'Ml 


CHAPTER  XI 


VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT 


Introductory. — Between  the  emission  of  light  from  a 
luminous  source,  and  its  arrival  at  a  point  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  same,  the  interval  of  time  is  so  short  that  the 
propagation  of  light  appears  to  be  instantaneous.  Galileo 
attempted  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  following 
manner.  Two  observers  were  stationed  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  with  lamps  which  could  be  covered  up.  One 
observer  uncovered  his  lamp,  and  the  second  observer  uncovered 
his  as  soon  as  possible  after  seeing  the  light  from  the  first 
oj^server's  lamp.  If  this  latter  operation  could  be  performed 
iiistantaneously,  the  interval  of  time,  noted  by  the  first  observer, 
between  the  uncovering  of  his  lamp  and  the  obser\'ation  of  the 
light  from  the  lamp  of  the  second  observer,  would  give  the 
time  required  for  light  to  travel  over  twice  the  distance  between 
the  observers.  The  velocity  of  light  is,  however,  very  great, 
and  the  time  it  requires  to  travel  over  any  terrestrial  distance 
is  consequently  so  small,  that  observations  of  this  kind  lead  to 
no  trustworthy  results. 

Bomer^S  Method. — Astronomical  observations  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  show  that  while  the  earth,  in  its  orbital  motion,  is 
receding  from  Jupiter,  the  mean  period  between  two  successive 
eclipses  of  a  particular  satellite  is  longer  than  that  which 
elapses  when  the  earth,  in  its  orbital  motion,  is  approaching 
Jupiter.  Romer  explained  this  anomaly  on  the  principle,  that 
when  the  earth  is  receding  from  Jupiter,  the  light  from  a 
disappearing  satellite  has  to  travel  a  greater  distance  at  each 
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e  disappearance.     He  also  obtained  the  first  tnist- 
worthy  value  for  the  velocity  of  light. 

Jupiter  has  five  satellites,  which  tevolve  in  periods  lying  betwecD 
1 1  h.  5S  m.  for  the  satellite  neatest  to  the  planet,  and  16  d.  16  h.  3a  m. 
1 1  s.  for  the  most  remote  satellite.     The  lime  of  revolution  is  measured 
between  successive  passages  of  a  satellite   through   the  straight  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  San  and  Jupiler.     Since  the  satellites  revolve 
in  orbits  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  each  satellite, 
once  in  every  revolution,   enters  the  shadow  cone  thrown  by  Jupi- 
ter, and   so  becomes 
eclipsed.     Jupiter  it- 
self   completes    one 
Tevolulion  round  the 
Sun  in  II '86  years. 

Koukt'k  method  of 
detenniomg  Ibe  ve- 
lociiy  of  light  from 
observatimts  on  the 
eclipse*  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  will  be  un- 
derstood on  referring 
to  Fig.  llS.  At  a 
certain  period  in  the 
earth's  annua!  revo- 
lution, the  eanh  E, 
and  Jupiter  J,  witt 
be  in  conjunction. 
Let  us  suppose  that 
F.G.  M8.-Ran«r',  M«hodofd«emm.bgd.e  <«ie  of  Jupker's  srtel- 

V<l™,y  of  LiBbt.  ,jj^  disappean  in  tha 

shadow  of  the  plaaec 
when  the  latter  is  at  ],,  If  light  were  transmitted  instantaoeonly,  the 
actual  eclipse,  and  (he  observation  of  the  same  on  the  earth  at  E,,  would 
occur  simultaneously.  But  the  light  leaving  the  satellite  at  thainstAMof 
its  eclipse  has  to  travel  over  a  distance  J,  E,  before  reaching  the  earth. 
Let  R  and  r  be  the  respective  radii  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  the 
earth.  Then  J,  E,  =  (R  -  r),  and  the  time  required  by  light,  travelling 
at  a  velocity  V,  (o  cover  this  distance,  will  be  equal  to  (R  -  r)/ V, 
Thus,  the  eclipse  of  (he  satellite  will  be  observed  on  the  earth  (R  -  r)/ V 
seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence. 

After  the  lapse  of  0'545  of  a  year,  the  earth  E,  and  Jupiter  J,  wiUbe 
in  (^>posit)Dn.    Let  the  nth  eclipK  of  the  sane  satellite  occur  M  thn 
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tine.  Thi*  wHl  be  obsetvea  on  the  e»rth,  {J,E,)/V  =  (R  +  r)/V 
seconds  after  its  actual  ocoatteocey^f  t  is  the  peiiod  of  levolutioa  of 
the  EfttelUte,  the  tune  which  has  actually  elapsed  between  the  lirsl  and 
tbeHth  ecUfise  will  be  equal  to  (h  -  i)/^nd  the  time  T,  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  observations  of  these  eclipses  on  the  earth  will  be 
equal  to  ^(«  -  ly  +  (R  +  r)/ Y  -  (R  -  r)/Vj  =  {(»  -  i}/  +  ir/V}. 

After  aiuMhci  period  equal  to  054$  year  the  earth  uid  Ju|nter  will 
once  more  be  in  ooojunctian  at  Ej  and  Jr  In  this  period  (x  -  i) 
renJutioDS  of  Ac  sateUite  will  have  been  completed,  and  n  eclipse* 
will  have  oocuued,  Ike  fcrst  when  (he  earth  and  Jupiter  were  at  £,  and 
J^  and  dw  last  when  the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  at  E,  and  J,.  The 
first  edipse  was  tOit^vtd  {R  +  r)/V  seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence, 
and  the  last  (R  -  r)/V  seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence.  Hence  the 
period,  T,,  between  the  observations  of  the  Arst  and  last  eclipses  will  be 
!(»  -  I)/  -  (R  +■  r)/ V  +  (R  -  r)/ V[  =  ( («  -  ly  -  2  r/V)  sees. 

Ronier  measured  T,  and  T^  and  found  that  Tj  -  T,  =  33  mins.  = 
I9tosecs.  BulT.  -T,  =  {(«-»/ +  3'/V}-l(«- It/- Jr/V)  = 
4  "/v. 

Assumii^  r,  the  mean  distance  between  sun  and  earth,  to  be  92 -Sk  io* 
miles,  we  find  that  V  ^  187,000  miles  per  sectrnd,  ta  aboat  30i,ooo,oo«. 

It  will  be  Boliced  ihot  this  method  involves  the  determination  of  the 
time  required  for  light  to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbil,  a  distance  at 
195^  X  10*  miles.      The  tine  required  for  this  journey  is  i6'S  mins. 

Abemtion  of  Light. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  shot  is  fired  at 
right  angles  into  a  ship 
(Fig.  119).  If  the  ship  is 
statitMia,ry,  the  shot,  if  It 
passes  through  the  ship, 
will  leave  it  at  a  point  as 
fair  bebind  the  bow  as  that 
at  which  it  entered.  But 
suppose  that,  in  the  period 
Fecjuired  for  the  shot  to 
travel  from  one  side  of 

the     ship    to    the     other,       ^'"^  "9.— To  eiplAln  tbe  Abenatioa  of  ligbt 

,the  ship  has  moved  on 

tbrou^  a  definite  distance.  Let  AB  (Fig.  119)  be  the  position 
of  the  ship  when  the  shot  strikes  it,  and-  let  A'B'  be  its  position 
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when  the  shot  leaves  its  opposite  side.  Then  the  shot  enters  the 
ship  at  a  point  distant  a  from  ^ the  bow,  and  leaves  it  at  a  point 
distant  d  from  the  bow,  where  d  >a.  Thus,  to  an  observer  on 
the  ship,  the  shot  will  appear  to  have  travelled  in  the  direction 
CD,  which  is  the  line  joining  the  two  holes  made  by  the  shot. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  shot,  while  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  ship, 
at  right  angles  to  the  true  path  of  the  shot.  Let  a  time  /  be  required 
for  the  shot  to  pass  through  the  ship,  (supposing  that  V  meanwhile 
remains  constant).  Then  b  -  a^vt,  and  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  shot,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  its  absolute  motion,  will  be  VI. 
Thus,  if  9  is  the  angle  of  inclination  between  the  apparent  and  true  paths 
ofthe  shot,  tan  e  =  V//V/ =  t^/V. 

When  light  reaches  us  from  a  star,  the  apparent  direction 
of  its  course  will  be  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  If  v 
is  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
incident  light,  which  travels  with  a  velocity  V,  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  light  rays  will  make  an  angle  6  with  their  true 
direction,  where  tan  B  =v/V. 

The  orbital  velocity  of  the  earth  is  about  O'oooi  times  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  the  direciion  of  the  earth's  motion  is  continually  changing. 
Thus,  the  earth  is  moving  in  diametrically  opposite  directions  at  the 
spring  and  autumn  equinoxes.  On  observing  the  position  of  a  star 
near  the  zenith  at  these  times,  it  will  be  seen  to  occupy  different 
positions  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  since  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
light  >vill  be  inclined  equally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  true  path ;  this 
follows  from  the  circumstance,  that  if  at  the  spring  equinox,  tan  $  =  vJV, 
at  the  autumn  equinox  tan  $  =  -  v /Y, 

This  variation  in  the  apparent  position  of  a  star,  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  observer  with  the  earthy  is  an  example  of  an 
extensive  series  of  phenomena  classified  under  the  head  of  the 
aberration  of  light  From  observations  of  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  a  ster  at  different  times  of  the  year,  Bradley  deter- 
mined the  velocity  of  light  in  terms  of  the  known  orbital 
velocity  of  the  earth.  The  value  he  found  was  308,300,000 
metres  per  second. 

Fizeau's  Experiment. — The  first  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  in  terms  of  measurements  confined  to  the  surface  of  thet 
earth,  was  effected  by  Fizeau  in  1849.    The  general  principle  of 
his  method  was  to  emit  light  from  a  small  aperture  which  was 
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opened  and  closed  many  times  a  second,  and  to  reflect  this 
light  back,  af\er  it  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance,  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  If  light  were  transmitted  instan- 
taneously, it  would  al«rays,.no  matter  how  far  it  had  travelled, 
be  able  to  enter  the  aperture  from  which  it  had  emei^ed. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  light  is  transmitted  with  a  finite 
velocity,  and  the  closing  of  the  aperture  is  properly  timed, 
then  after  travelling  to  and  from  a  point  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, the  reluming  light  will  arrive  only  to  find  the  aperture 
closed.  The  resemblance  to  Galileo's  method  is  sufficiently 
evident,  but  in  view  of  the  great  velocity  of  light,  it  is  obvious 
that  purely  mechanical  means  must  be  used  to  open  and  close 
the  aperture  sufficiently  quickly. 

Fizeau's  apparatus  is  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  120, 
A  pencil  of  light  from  a  source  S  traverses  an  achromatic  sys- 
tem of  lenses,  and,  after  reflection  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  a  glass 


FlQ.  iga— Fueau's  Eipcrimenl. 

plate  with  plane  and  parallel  faces,  converges  to  a  focus  at  F. 
The  point  F  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  achromatic  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  light  from  the  image  at  F,  after 
traversing  this  object-glass,  is  rendered  parallel.  It  then  travels 
a  considerable  distance  (5  or  4  miles)  and  falls  on  an  achromatic 
lens  L,  and  is  once  more  brought  to  a  focus,  this  time  on  the 
surface  of  a  concave  mirror  R.  The  centre  of  curvature  of  this 
mirror  is  at  the  centre  of  the  lens  L  ;  thus,  the  central  ray  of  the 
convergent  cone,  formed  by  refraction  through  L,  will  always 
fall  normally  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  even  though  its  direc- 
tion should  be  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  The  light, 
after  reflection  at  R,  will  again  be  rendered  parallel  by  refrac- 
tion through  I.,  and  will  finally  form  a  real  image  at  F,    This 
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image  is  viewed  through  the  glass  plate,  by  the  aid  of  an  eye- 
piece £. 

A  toothed  wheel  is  arranged  so  that,  as  it  rotates,  its  teeth  pass, 
one  after  another,  through  the  point  F.  Thus,  the  light  passing 
through  F  is  alternately  intercepted  by  a  tooth,  and  allowed  te 
pass  between  two  teeth.  When  the  wheel  is  rotating  slowly, 
the  light  from  S  which  has  escaped  between  two  teeth,  will  have 
8u0icient  tisn^-to  travel  to  R,  to  be  reflected  back,  and  to  form 
a  real  image  at*  f^,  J|)e%:^  the  wheel  has  sensibly  moved.  Look- 
ing  through  the  eye-piece  £,  a  flickering  luminous  image  will  be 
seen  ;  if  the  images  at  F  siicGeed  each  other  more  than  S  or  lo 
times  a  second,  the  flickering  ci^ases,  owing  to  the  persistence 
of  visual  impressions.  N^  let  the  speed  of  the  wheel  be 
increased.  At  a  certain  speed  the  light  from  S  Which  has 
escaped  between  two  teeth,  and  after  reflection  at  R,  has  re- 
turned to  F,  will  be  intercepted  by  a  tooth  i^ich  has  in  the 
meantime  moved  through  a  distance  equal  to  half  of  that 
between  two  teeth.  In  these  circumstances  the  image  previously 
seen  through  the  eye-piece  will  disappear.  If  the  speed  of  the 
wheel '  is  known,  the  time  required  for  a  tooth  to  move  through 
this  distance  will  also  be  known,  and  since  the  light  has,  in  this 
time,  travelled  from  F  to  R  and  back  again,  the  velocity  of  light 
becomes  known. 

If  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  still  further  increased,  the  light 
from  S  which  has  escaped  through  a  space  between  two  teeth, 
will  form  an  image  in  the  next  space,  so  that  the  luminous  image 
reappears.  At  a  still  greater  speed,  the  returning  light  will 
once  more  be  intercepted  by  a  tooth,  the  latter  having  moved 
through  one  and  a  half  times  the  distance  between  two  teeth, 
while  the  light  travelled  from  F  to  R  and  back  again.  In  a 
word,  the  luminous  image  appears  and  disappears  periodically 
as  the  speed  of  the  wheel  increases. 

Experimenting  in  the  manner  described,  Fizeau  obtained 
315,000,000  metres  per  second  as  the  velocity  of  light. 

AdFantftges  and  Blsadyantages  of  Fizean's  Method. — 

Advantages. — (i)  The  principle  of  the  method  is  quite  straight- 
forward, and  involves  no  assumptions  which  cannot  be  readily 
justified. 

(2)  The  image  seen  through  the  eye-piece  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
image  of  S  originally  formed  at  F. 
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Disadvantages. ^( I )  The  light  from  S  is  greatly  weakened  by 
reflection  at  the  glass  plate,  so  that  the  image  seen  through  the  eye- 
piiece  is  very  fsunt 

.(2)  The  light  from  S,  when  intercepted  by  a  tooth,  is  reflected  back 
toward  the  eye,  so  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  general 
illuminatibn  in  the  field  of  the  eye-piece.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
bevelling  the  teeth  so  that  the  light  is  reflected  toward  the  side  of  the 
telescope. 

(3)  As  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  some  time  will  elapse 
between  the  disappearance  and  the  reappearance  of  the  image.  Thus, 
the  particular  speed  at  which  the  returning  light  is  intercepted  by  the 
middle  of  a  tooth  is  uncertain^ 

ImproTements  on  Fiiean'f  Method.— Between  1874  and  1878 
X.  Comu  repeated  Fizeau's  experiment  with  greatly  improved 
apparatus.  The  rotations  of  the  wheel  were  automatically  recorded,  so 
that  its  speed  at  any  instant  could  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
Observations  were  made  of  the  speed  of  the  wheel  when  the  brightness 
of  the  image  fell  to  a  certain  value,  and  again  when,  after  disappearing, 
it  reached  the  same  value.  Thus,  disadvantage  (3)  above  was  overcome. 
The  distance  FR  (Fig.  120)  was  increased  to  about  15  miles.  Comu*s 
final  results  indicated  that  the  velocity  of  light  lies  between  300,100,000 
and  300,700,000  metres  per  second. 

In  1880-1,  Tonng  and  Forbes  introduced  some  novel  features  into  a 
repetition  of  Fizeau's  experiment.  To  overcome  disadvantage  (i),  the 
sur£Eu:e  of  the,  glass  plate  on  which  the  light  from  S  (Fig.  120)  is 
incident,  was  silvered  and  polished,  a  small  aperture  being  left  through 
which  the  image  at  F  could  be  viewed.  The  teeth  were  bevelled,  so 
as  to  overcome  disadvantage  (2).  The  parallel  pencil  leaving  the 
telescope  fell  partly  on  the  collimator  LR  (Fig.  120),  and  partly  on  a 
similar  collimator  L'R'  placed  behind,  and  slightly  to  one  side  of,  LR. 
The  distances  FR  and  FR'  were  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  13.  Two 
small  luminous  images  were  seen  near  to  each  other  at  F,  and  as  the 
rays  forming  these  had  travelled  different  distances,  they  did  not 
vanish  simultaneously.  Observations  of  the  speed  of  the  wheel  were 
made  when  the  two  images  were  equal  in  brilliancy.  The  value  found 
for  the  velocity  of  light  was  301,382,000  metres  per  sec. 

It  was  noticed  that  as  the  speed  of  the  wheel  increased  or  diminished, 
the  image  which  was  increasing  in  brilliancy  was  blue,  while  that 
which  was  diminishing  in  brilliancy  was  red.  Young  and  Forbes 
concluded  that  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  propagated  at  a 
velocity  about  i  '8  per  cent  greater  than  the  red  rays.  This  conclusion 
IS  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  by  all  other  experimenters.  If 
it  were  correct;  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  would  appear  to  be  red  at  the 
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moment  of  its  disappearance  during  an  eclipse,  and  blue  on  its  first  re- 
iq>pearance.  The  stars  would  also  appear  as  small  spectra  due  to  the 
aberration  of  light.  These  discrepancies  induce  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  distinctive  features  introduced  by  Young  and  Forbes. 


and  Foucanlt'B  Method.— In  1838  Arago  proposed 
the  use  of  a  rotating  mirror,  such  as  had  previously  been  em* 
ployed  by  Wheatstone  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  electric 
spark  and  the  so-called  **  velocity  of  electricity,"  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  velocity  of  light.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
by  its  aid  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  rival  theories  of  the  nature  of  light  (p.  235) 
could  thus  be  brought  to  a  crucial  test.  Under  the  counsel  of 
Arago,  Tizeau  and  Foucault  together  designed  an  arrangement 
to  carry  out  this  investigation.  Their  partnership,  however, 
came  to  an- end  before  the  minor  details  of  the  method  were 
finally  settled.  On  ^the^th  of  May,  1850,  both  physicists  pre- 
sented independent  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
features  of  their  optical  aiTangements  were  practically  identical ; 
but  while  Foucault  had  obtained  decisive  evidence  that  light 
is  transmitted  more  slowly  in  water  than  in  air,  Fizeau  had  been 
prevented,  by  an  accident,  from  reaching  this  stage  of  the  in- 
vestigation.^ It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  name  of  Fizeau 
should  be  associated  with  that  of  Foucault,  in  so  far  as  the  credit 
for  designing  the  apparatus  to  be  described  is  concerned. 

A  rectangular  aperture  at  S  (Fig.  121)  was  illuminated  with 
sunlight,  and  the  pencil  issuing  from  this  aperture  traversed  an 
achromatic  lens  L,  and  was  in  consequence  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a  distant  point  M  after  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror  R.  The 
point  M  lay  on  a  concave  mirror,  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
which  was  at  the  centre  of  R.  Now,  if  R  is  rotated  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  so  long  as  any  light  falls  on 
the  concave  mirror  M,  the  central  ray  of  the  convergent 
pencil  will  always  be  reflected  at  normal  incidence ;  conse- 
quently the  reflected  pencil  wUl  diverge  from  the  point  of  inci- 
dence^ and  ivill  coincide  exactly  with  the  incident  convergent 
pencil.  After  once  more  falling  on  R,  the  light  will  be  re- 
flected back  to  L,  and  will  finally  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  S. 

1  Sur  la  Vitesse  de  la  Lumiire^  by  A.  Cornu.    Ramparts  frisenUs  au  Comgrit 
intematioual  de  Physique^  Paris,  1900,  tome  ii.,  p.  33a. 
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11^  as  in  Fig.  121,  a  plane  parallel  plate  <4  glass  is  inleqiosed 
between  L  and  S,  part  of  the  returning  light  will  be  reflected 
aside,  so  as  to  form  an  image  at  a.  It  follows  that  if  R  is  rotated 
slow4y,the  inmge  at  a  wilt  disappear  when  the  light  ceases  to  fall 
on  M  ;  dut  while  light  falls  on  M,  the  image  af'^a"  will  be  per- 
fectly stationary. 

Now  tet  us  suppose  that  the  speed  of  rotation  of  R  is  in- 
creased. Light  will  occupy  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  in 
travelling  from  R  to  M  and  back  again,  so  that  in  the  interval 
e  reflections  from  the  mirror  R,  the  latter 


Fic.  lai.— Finau  wid  Fououtt'i  Experiment. 

will  have  had  time  to  rotate  through  an  appreciable  angle.  As 
a  consequence,  the  returning  light  will  traverse  a  new  path  after 
reflection  at  R,  and  if  the  mirror  R  rotates  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  hands  of  a  clock  revolve,  the  returning  light  will 
fnially  form  an  image  at  S',  the  image  obtained  by  reflection 
from  the  glass  plate  being  at  the  same  time  deflected  to  a. 
From  a  measurement  of  the  distance  a  a',  we  can  obtain  the 
angle  through  which  the  mirror  R  has  rotated  while  light 
travelled  from  R  to  M  and  back.  If  the  speed  of  rotation  ol 
the  mirror  is  determined,  the  time  required  for  the  latter  to 
rotate  through  this  angle  is  known.  Thus,  the  velocity  of  light 
becomes  known  in  terms  of  the  deflection  a  /i  of  the  image 
seen,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  R,  and  the  distance  RM. 
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been  used  in  most  cases  where  a  small  mirror  has  been  required  to 
rotate  at  a  high  speed.  The  deflection,  a  a\  of  the  image  only  amounted 
to  07  mm. ,  but  this  small  deflecj:ron  was  partially  compensated  for  by 
the  circumstance  that,  qwing^  £0  the  perfection  of  the  design  of  the 
optical  arrangements,  a  perfect  image  of  the  aperture  was  obtained. 
As  a  consequence,  a  vertical  cross- wire  stretched  across  the  luminous 
aperture  at  S  was  clearly  reproduced  in  the^  image,  and.  the  motion  of 
this  was  measured  by  means  of  a  micrometer  eye-piece.  The  crossi 
wires  of  the  nucrometei  could  be  set  to  within  0*005  mm.,  so  that  the 
error  of  measurement  amounted  to  1/300,  or  at  most  to  1/150.  Thus, 
Foucault's  results  were  not  of  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy.  His  value 
for  the  velocity  of  Ugiht  was  298,000,000  metres  per  second. 

The  most  important  advance  effected  by  Foucault  was  his 

.        proof  that  light  travels  more  slowly  in  water  than  in  air.     He 

/       placed  a  long  tube  filled  with  water  between  R  and  M  (Fig.  121), 

and  found  that  the  deflection  a  d  of  the  image  was  thereby 

increased.    Thus,  the  introduction  of  the  tube  of  water  had 

a  similar  effect  to  increasing  the  distance  RM. 

Criticism  of  the  Fize^u-I^jpjijsault  M^od.— M.  C(^r^^  has 
pointed  out  that  the  trust^rthiness  of  the  value  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  as  determined  by  the  aid  of  a  rotating  mtrror,  depends 
on  the  truth  of  two  assumptions,  which  imply  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  light. 

These  assumptions  are  ',— 

(i)  The  laws  of  oblique  reflection,  from  a  mirror  moving  with 
a  velocity  small  in  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  light,  are  the 
same  as  for  a  stationary  mirror. 

(2)  The  laws  of  reflection  of  rays,  forming  a  real  image  which 
itself  moves  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  with  a  speed 
more  or  less  comparable  with  that  of  light,  are  the  same  as  if  the 
image  were  stationary. 

With  regard  to  (2),  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  image 
formed  on  the  surface  of  M  is  moving  across  that  mirror 
with  a  very  great  velocity  during  the  period  when  reflection 
occurs. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Fizeau-Foucault  Method.— An  im- 
portant drawback  to  the  Fizeau-Foucault  method  of  determining 
the  velocity  of  light  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  if,  in  order  to 
increase  the  deflection  of  the  resultant  image,  we  increase  the 
distaxKe  RM  (Fig.  121),  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  eorre* 
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spondingly  diminished.  This  is  evident,  if  we  notice  that  during 
a  quarter  revolution  of  R,  the  image  which  sweeps  across  M 
travels  round  a  semicircle  through  a  distance  equal  to  nr^  where 
r  =  RM.  Thus,  light  will  only  be  returned  from  M  during  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  a  rotation  of  R.  *  This 
fraction  has  the  value  aj^nr,  where  a  =  the  breadth  of  the 
mirror  M.  Consequently,  the  brightness  of  the  image  when  R 
is  rotating,  is  to  its  brightness  when  R  is  stationary,  as  a  is  to 
47rr.  If  r  is  increased,  the  brightness  of  the  image  formed  by 
reflection  from  the  rotating  mirror  is  obviously  diminished. 

There  is  no  corresponding  disadvantage  in  the  employment 
of  Fizeau's  rotating  wheel  method.  In  this  case  an  increase  in 
the  distance  through  which  the  light  travels  makes  no  difference 
in  the  brightness  of  the  image,  except  in  so  far  as  the  light  is 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  M.  Comu  increased  the  dis- 
tance FR  (Fig.  120)  from  8,633  itietres  (the  distance  used  by 
Fizeau)  to  22,910  metres.  Experiments  are  in  course  of  execu- 
tion at  the  Nice  observatory  with  FR  equal  to  40,000  metres 
(nearly  25  miles). 

Michelson'9  Method.— Professor  Michelson  has  effected  a 
re-determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  the  aid  of  a  rotating 
mirror ;  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Fizeau- Foucault 
optical  system,  he  has  been  able  to  increase  the  distance  RM 
(Fig.  121)  to  600  metres,  the  deflection  of  the  resulting  image 
amounting  to  1 33  mm.  The  most  important  alteration  introduced 
was  the  transference  of  the  lens  L,  from  between  S  and  R,  to  a 
position  between  R  and  M.  In  this  way  the  brightness  of  the 
final  image  is  rendered  almost  independent  of  the  distance  RM. 

The  advantage  of  this  modification  can  be  explained  by  reference  to 
Fig.  122.  Two  positions  of  the  rotating  mirror  R  are  there  shown ; 
the  construction  for  the  images  I^  and  I2,  due  to  reflections  of  S  in  R 
when  in  these  positions,  is  similar  to  that  explained  on  p.  25.  Let  L 
be  the  position  of  the  lens  between  R  and  M,  and  let  /  be  its  first 
principal  focus.  Then,  if  the  lines  l^f  and  l^f  produced  cut  the 
rotating  mirror  and  the  lens  L,  they  will  repr^ent  rays  diverging  from 
ff  and  will  consequently,  after  refraction  through  L,  be  reduced  to 
parallelism  with  the  axis  of  L.  The  images  formed  by  this  refraction  are 
obtained  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  I^  and  I3,  through  the  centre  of 
L.  Let  these  images  be  formed  on  opposite  edges  of  a  concave  mirror, 
M.     If  the  aperture  of  the  lens  L  is  sufficiently  wide,  it  is  clear  thai 
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the  light  reflected  from  the  rotating  minor  will  reach  M^  whenever  the 
image  of  S  in  R  lies  between  I;  and  I,  (Fig.  rai). 

Now,  during  a  quarter  revaliition  of  R,  the  image  of  S  in  R  describes 
A  semicircle,  with  radius  R5  =  d  {say).  Let  the  distance  1,1^  =  <■• 
Then  light  wilt  reach  M  during  a  fraction  of  the  time  of  a  complete 
revolution  of  R,  equal  to  a/^ini.     This  fraction  will  also  represent  the 


Fia.  111.  — Illustrates  the  advantage  of  Micliclsan'i  Method. 

ratio  in  which  the  brightness  of  the  flnal  image  is  reduced  by  setting  R 
m  rotation. 

Let  3  lie  the  breadth  of  the  mirror  M.  Then  it  is  evident  from 
F^.  122,  that  the  line  Iilj,  equal  in  length  to  s,  forms,  by  refraction 
through  L,  an  image  of  length  equal  to  p.  Consequently  $/a  gives  the 
magnification  of  the  line  I,Ij  by  the  lens  L.  Also,  if  the  first  focal 
distance  of  L  is  equal  to  /„  while  the  distance  between  I|  or  I,  and  L 
is  equal  to  u,  we  have  (p.  72) — 

{.-•'.    .       .     ...  iL-4 
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Therefore,  the  ratio  in  which  the  brightness  of  the  final  image  is 
reduced  by  setting  R  in  rotation,  is  equal  to — 

Consequently,  keeping  $  and  d  constant,  the  brightness  of  the  final 
image  will  remain  unaltered  if  we  increase  u  and^  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  («  -/i)l/i  constant.  But,  if  we  increase  u  and^  in 
any  ratio,  v,  (which  will  be  equal  in  this  case  to  the  distance  LM)  will 
be  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Thus,  by  using  a  lens  of  sufficiently 
long  focus  and  a  sufficiently  wide  aperture,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  R,  we  can  increase  the  distance  KM  as  much  as  we  please  without 
diminishing  the  brightness  of  the  final  image. 

An  increase  in  d  will  obviously  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  final 
image ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  given  speed  of  notation  of  the 
mirror  R,  and  a  given  distance  RM,  the  line  SS'  (Fig.  121)  will  sub- 
tend a  constant  angle  at  R,  so  that  the  distance  between  S  and  S'  will 
increase  with  an  increase  in  the  value  of  </  ( =  RS). 

In  Michelson's  experiment,  the  source  S  was  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  illuminated  by  sunlight.  The  lens  L  (Fig.  122)  had  a  focal 
length  of  1 50  feet  and  was  placed  between  RandM,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  135  feet  from  R.  The  distance  between  S  and  R 
was  30  feet,  while  that  between  R  and  M  was  2,000  feet.  'It 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  122,  that,  for  a  ray  passing  centrally 
through  L  to  be  reflected  back  along  its  previous  path,  M 
must  be  a  concave  mirror  with  its  centre  of  curvature  at  the 
centre  of  L.  This  is  the  condition  that  the  final  image  shall 
be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  source  S.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  difficulty  of  correctly  shaping  a  concave  mirror  with  a 
radius  of  curvature  as  great  as  1,865  feet,  Michelson  used  a 
plane  mirror  7  inches  in  breadth,  at  M.  As  a  consequence,  the 
final  image  was  not  an  exact  reproduction  of  S,  but  was  broader 
and  slightly  undefined.  In  this  case  a  vertical  cross- wire, 
stretched  across  the  aperture  at  S,  would  not  be  seen  in  the 
final  image.  To  compensate  for  this  indefiniteness,  however, 
Michelson  obtained  a  deflective  of  the  final  image  amounting  to 
133  mm.,  instead  of  07  mm.  as  obtained  by  Foucault.  The 
glass  plate  used  by  Foucault  (Fig.  121)  was  dispensed  with, 
the  deflected  image  being  directly- observed  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  placed  towards  one  side  of  S.  The  mirror,  which  was 
polished  only  on  one  side,  was  driven  by  an  air  turbine  .at  a 
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speed  of  256  revolutions  per  second.  Its  speed  was  regulated 
by  throwing  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  it  on  to  a  mirror 
carried  by  the  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning  fork,  so  that  the 
beam  was  reflected  thence  into  a  telescope.  When  the  beam  of 
light  fell  on  the  mirror  carried  by  the  tuning  fork,  at  intervals 
exactly  equal  to  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  latter,  the  spot 
of  light  seen  in  the  telescope  appeared  stationary  (p.  177). 
According  to  Michelson's  determination,  the  velocity  of  light 
lies  between  299,793,000  metres  per  second,  and  299,913,000 
metres  per  second. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  observed  image  being  drawn  out 
into  a  spectrum,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  velocity  of  light 
varied  with  the  colour  of  the  latter. 

Newcomb'8  Experiments.— Newcomb,  with  the  aid  of 
Michelson,  has  made  a  further  determination  on  the  same 
general  principles.  He  increased  the  distance  RM  to  over 
12,000  feet,  and  used  a  mirror  which  could  be  rotated  in 
opposite  directions.  By  this  means  the  final  image  was 
deflected  flrst  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  of  S,  and  the 
distance  to  be  measured  was  doubled.  The  mirror  comprised  four 
reflecting  surfaces,  forming  faces  of  a  cube ;  thus  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  was  further  increased  fourfold.  Newcomb's 
final  result  was  that  the  velocity  of  light  lies  between  299,830,000 
metres  per  second,  and  299,890,000  metres  per  second. 

Most  Probable  Value  of  the  Velocity  of  Light.— The  two 
determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light,  which  make  the  greatest 
claims  to  accuracy,  are  those  of  Cornu,  and  Michelson  and 
Newcomb.    The  respective  values  obtained  are 

According  to  Cornu  .    .    .      300,400,000  ±  300,000  metres  per  second. 
According  to  Michelson 
and  Newcomb^  ....      299,860,000  +    30,000        ,,  ,, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Michelson  and  Newcomb's  value  lies 
outside  the  limits  given  by  Cornu,  being  slightly  smaller.  The 
general  agreement  is  very  good,  but  the  question  may  be  raised  : 
does  the  true  velocity  of  light  lie  between  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  given  by  Michelson  and  Newcomb  ?  This  point 
has  been  discussed  by  M.  Comu.^     In  his  opinion,  the  un- 

1  "  Sur  la  Vitesse  de  U  Luaii^rc/'  I^ap^orts  ^sfutf^  au  Congris  IntfmaiioM^^ 
JM»e  ii.,  p.  23^ 
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certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  assumptions  mentioned  on  p.  ^28 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection.  In  answer  to 
this  criticism,  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  rotating  mirror  method  depends  on  the  truth  of  the 
assumptions  specified ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light  appears  to  justify 
these  assumptions.^ 

The  Corpuscular  Theory  of  the  Nature  of  Light.— In  the 
speculations  of  the  ancients  (such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle)^  light 
was  considered  to  be  merely  a  property  of  the  eye,  which 
virtually  had  the  power  of  throwing  out  invisible  tentacles, 
thus  becoming  cognisant  of  the  nature  of  distant  objects.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  criticise  such  speculations  in  detail ;  the  art 
of  photography,  and  many  experimental  investigations,  have 
proved  that  the  effects  of  light  may  be  detected  by  methods 
which  do  not  depend  on  any  property  of  the  eye. 

According  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  light  consists  of  a 
swarm  of  material  particles  moving  at  a  great  speed  ;  these 
particles  are  supposed  to  be  emitted  by  a  luminous  body,  very 
much  as  shots  may  be  fired  from  a  gun.  Their  mechanical  im- 
pact on  the  retina  produces  the  sensation  of  light.  They  move 
in  straight  lines  as  long  as  they  continue  to  travel  through 
interstellar  space,  just  as  a  projectile  would  do  in  similar 
circumstances.  On  approaching  to  within  a  certain  very  small 
distance  from  the  surface  of  a  material  medium,  the  path  of  the 
luminous  corpuscle  is  modified. 

The  nature  of  this  modification  varies  according  as  the 
corpuscle  is  in  a  condition  favourable  to  reflection  or  transmis- 
sion. In  the  former  case  it  experiences  a  repulsion  normal  to 
the  surface,  so  long  as  it  remains  within  a  certain  very  small 
distance  from  the  latter.  If  we  resolve  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
into  components  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the 
surface,  the  repulsion  first  neutralises  and  then  reverses  the 
perpendicular  component,  while  leaving  the  other  component 
unaffected.  Thus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
surface  the  path  of  the  corpuscle  is  curved  (Fig.  123). 
The  initial  and  final  paths  of  the  corpuscle  are  rectilinear, 
and  are  equally  inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  surface. 

^  

1  See  Dr.  O.  Lodge,  on  Aberration  Problems,  PAil,  Trans,  vol.  184  (1893)  A., 
p.  740. 
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Jf,  on  approaching  the  surface,  the  coq>uscte  is  in  a  con- 
dition favourable  to  transmission,  it  experiences  an  attraction 
toward  the  more  refracting  medium.  Let  the  path  of  the 
corpuscle  be  as  represented  in  Fig.  124,  the  lower  medium 
being  the  more  refracting ;  then  the  component  velocity  of 
the  corpuscle,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  will  be  increased 
as  it  passes  through  a  thin  layer  bounded  by  two  planes 
parallel  to,  and  on  opposite  sides  of,  the  surface,  while  the 
component  velocity  parallel  10  the  surface  remains  unaffected. 
After  traversing  the  layer  mentioned,  the  velocity  of  the  cor- 
puscle experiences  no  further  change.  Thus,  if  /  and  r  are  the 
angles  which  the  initial  and  final  paths  make  with  the  normal  to 


the  surface,  and  if  v  and  %/  are  the  respective  velocities  in  the 
upper  and  lower  media,  then  v  sin  «'  will  be  the  component 
velocity  parallel  to  the  surface  before  refraction,  and  'J  sin  r  will 
be  the  corresponding  value  after  refraction.    Thus, 

V  sin  i=xf  sin  r,  and  sin  I'/sin  r  =  i/jv. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  will  be  constant,  in  accordance  with  Snell's  law.  But, 
since  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity  when  light  is  refracted 
from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  the  ratio  i/jv  must  be  greater 
than  unity,  and  in  the  denser  {more  refracting)  mtdium  ike 
velocity  of  light  must  be  greater  than  in  the  rarer  medium. 
Thus    the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  involves  an  e *"' 
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condition  which  can  be  tested  experimentally.  As  we  have 
seen,  Foucault  proved  that  light  travels  more  slowly  in  water 
than  in  air.  From  the  moment  of  the  completion  of  Foucault's 
experiment,  the  corpuscular  theory  became  untenable. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  simultaneous  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light,  Newton  assumed  that  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media, 
the  luminous  corpuscles  are  subject  to  "fits**  of  easy  reflection  and 
easy  transmission.  To  explain  these  fits,  he  asked  "when  a  ray  of 
Jight  falls  on  the  surface  of  a  pellucid  body,  and  is  there  refracted  or 
reflected,  may  not  waves  of  vibrations,  or  tremors,  be  thereby  excited 
in  the  refracting  or  reflecting  medium  at  the  point  of  incidence  and 
continue  to  arise  there,  and  to  be  propagated  from  thence  ....  and 
are  not  these  vibrations  (n'opagated  from  the  point  of  incidence  to  great 
distanced  ?  And  do  they  not  overtake  the  rays  of  light,  and  by  over- 
taking them  successively,  do  they  not  put  them  into  the  fits  of  easy 
reflexion  and  easy  transmission  described  above  ?  For  if  the  rays 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  densest  part  of  the  vibration,  they  may 
be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded  by  the  vibrations  overtaking 
them."* 

Fundamental  Conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  a 
Theory  of  the  Natnre  of  Light. — To  account  for  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  exciting 
the  sense  of  vision  in  the  eye,  it  may,  when  absorbed  by  a 
body,  produce  a  rise  of  temperature.*  Since  heat  is  a  form  of 
energy,  the  propagation  of  light  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
transference  of  energy.  If  the  luminous  corpuscles  mentioned 
above  possessed  the  property  of  inertia,  then,  when  moving  with 
a  definite  velocity,  they  would  possess  energy.  Light  reaches 
us  from  the  stars,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  material  medium 
through  which  it  maybe  propagated  is  not  necessary.  Light 
is  propagated  in  approximately  straight  lines,  with  a  definite 
velocity,  the  value  of  this  velocity  for  propagation  in  transparent 
material  media  being  less  than  in  a  vacuum.  At  this  point  the 
corpuscular  theory  breaks  down.  Our  only  alternative  is  to 
inquire  whether  light  may  not  be  the  result  of  movements 
transmitted  through  some  non-material  medium  which  pervades 
all  space.  If  this  medium  is  endowed  with  the  property  of 
inertia,  then  the  transmission  of  any  movements  through  it  will 

1  Opticks^  fourth  edition,  1750,  book  iii.,  query  17. 
3  Edser's  Heat  for  Advanced  StudentSf  p.  437. 
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be  accompanied  by  the  transmission  of  energy.  In  framing  an 
hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  these  movements,  analogy  with 
the  transmission  of  sound  through  a  gas  suggests  that  they  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  vibrations  or  waves.  On  the  other  hand, 
sound  is  not  transmitted  in  straight  lines  ;  it  can  reach  us  when 
the  position  from  which  it  originated  is  hidden  from  sight,  say 
by  an  intervening  building.  This  objection  was  considered  by 
r^ewjoi;!  to  be  fatal  to  the  wave  theory  of  light.  However,  it 
is  now  known  -that  sound  waves  of  very  high  frequency  are 
propagated  with  a  rough  approximation  to  a  rectilinear  path! 
Thus,  a  hand  placed  some  distance  in  front  of  the  ear  will 
appreciably  screen  off  a  very  high  note,  such  as  that  from  a 
high  pitched  whistle.  Before  deciding  against  the  wave  theory 
of  light,  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
waves  of  excessively  high  frequency  may  not  be  propagated 
rectilinearly ;  and  further,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  light 
is  propagated,  in  all  circumstances,  in  perfectly  straight 
lines  ?  These  points  will  engage  our  attention  in  the  ensuing 
chapters. 


.Questions  on  Chapter  XI 

^i.  Describe  and  explain  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
light  from  observations  on  Jupiter's  satellites.  > 

2.  Hqw  has  the  velocity  of  light  in  interplanetary  space  been 
measured  ? 

3.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  describe 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars,  which  are  due  to  it. 

4.  Describe  Fizeau*s  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  How 
would  the  appearances  seen  during  the  experiment  be  changed^  if  light 
of  different  colours  travelled    through  air  with  different  velocities? 

5.  Explain  carefully  some  one  experimental  way  of  measuring  the 
velocity  of  light  * 

6.  The  true  velocity  of  light  being  known  from  terrestrial  experi- 
ments,  explain  how  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
could  be  used  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
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Oomposition  uid  Besolotion  of  DispUcamsntB.— When  a 
body  is  moved  fiom  one  position  to  another,  the  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  initial  to  the  final  position  is  termed  the  dis- 
placement of  the  body,     It  follows  that  a  displacement  is  a 
distance  measured  in  a  definile  di- 
rection; its  description  involves  a 
numerical  magnitude,  together  with 
a  specification  of  the  direction  of 
measurement.    More  generally,  any 
measurement  which  involves,  not 
only  a  magnitude,  but  a  direction,' 
is  termed    a    TMtor,   or    directed 
quantity. 

Let   the   vectors  OA,  AB  (Fig. 
ii;)  indicate,    in  magnitude  and 

direction,  two  successive  displace-  ^'°-  "il^^S^^"^ 

ments  of  a  body  initially  at  O. 

Then  the  resultant  displacement  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
vector  OB.     In  other  words,  the  two  successive  displacements 

OA  and  AB  are  equivalent  to  the  single  displacement  OB. 

Thus,  we  may  write  OA  +  AB  =  OB. 

We  may,  however,  proceed  in  a  different  manner.  Let  us 
displace  the  body  from  O,  first  along  OA,  through  the  distance 
Oni,  equal  to  OA/n,  where  »  is  any  number  ;  and  then  through 
a^bf,  which  is  equal  to  AB/»,  and  is  measured  parallel  to  AB. 
These  two  successive  displacements  are  equivalent  to  the  single 
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displacement  0*i.  If  we  next  displace  the  body  through  the 
distance  ^,0),  parallel  to  OA  and  equal  to  OA/n ;  and  then 
through  the  dista.nce  a^^  parallel  to  AB  and  equal  to  PiBIji, 
the  body  will  have  arrived  at  6^.  Repeating  this  prc>ce- 
dure  until  n  displacements,  each  equal  to  OA/ft,  have  been 
effected  parallel  to  OA,  and  an  equal  number  of  displacements, 
each  equal  to  AB/n,  have  been  effected  parallel  to  AB,  it  is 
evident  that  the  body  finally  arrives  at  B.     Its  actual  path  has 

been  along  the  zig-zag  line  Oiz,  i^  a^  6^  a,  d^ B,  and  the 

resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  OB.  If  we  imagine  that  n, 
the  number  of  steps  in  the  lig-iag  path,  is  increased  indefinitely, 
then  the  latter  approximates  to  the  straight  line  OB.  The 
body  still  suffers  the  displacements  OA  and  AB,  but  an  infini- 
te^mal  displacement  parallel  to  OA  is  followed  by  an  tnfitii- 
tesimal  displacement  parallel  to  AB  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  con- 
ditions are  practically  the  same  as  if  the  displacements  OA  and 
AB  were  performed  simultaneously,  and  we  see  that  the  result 
is  the  single  displacement  OB. 

An  instance  of  the  simuilanfous  superposition  of  dbplacemenis  occurs 

when  a  person  shifts  his  position  in  a  moving  railway  carriage.     The 

resnltai)t  displacement  of  the  person  is  equivalent  to  the  diEplacement 

due  to  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  together  with 

the  motion  of  the  person  relative  to  the  cairiage. 

Any  two  displacements  OA  and  AB  are  equi- 
valent to  a  displacement  OB  ;  and  conversdy,  any 
displacement  OB  can  be  replaced   by  the  com- 
ponent displacements  OA  and  AB.     Any  magni- 
tude and  direction  may  be  chosen  for  one  of  the 
components,  such  as  OA,  but  when  this  is  given, 
the  remaining  component  AB  beciHnes  known. 
If  the  directions  of  the   components  are   given, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
ponents becomes  known. 
Fk;.  ijS— RMoloiion         The  most   useful   method  of  resolving  a  dis- 
into    RKUnmlar      placement  is  10  choose  its  components  so  that  the 
'^'™'™""-  angle  OAB  =  ^  (Fig.  .26). 

Let  OA  =  jr,  while  AB  =  >  and  OB  =  r.     Let  the  angle  A06  =  ». 
Then,  Jr/r  =  cos  e,  and  j:  =  f  cos  9. 
j/Jr  =  sin  0,  and ji  =  rsia  9. 
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OompoBitioa  ant)  Besolatlon  of  Velocities.— When  a  body 
is  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  its  velocity  is  equal  to  the 

distance  through  which  it  moves  in  one  second.  If  the  body 
is  not  moving  uniformly,  its  velocity  at  any  instant  is  equal 
to  the  distance  it  would  cover  in  one  second  if  it  continued 
moving  as  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  It  follows  that 
a  velocity  is  a  displacement  per  unit  time.  Thus,  velocities 
may  be  compounded  or  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as 
displacements. 

Composition  and  Besolution  of  Forces— When  the  velocity 
of  a  body  is  variable,  the  tate  of  increase  of  the  velocity  mea- 
sures the  force  acting  on  each  unit  of  mass  of  the  body,  in  the 
direction  of  the  increase  of  velocity.    The  unit  of  force  (the 
dyne)  when  acting  on  a  gram 
of  matter  produces  unit  {i.e. 
I  cm.  per  sec.)  increase  in 
the  velocity  in  every  second 
during  which  it  acts. 

Let  a  certain  force  when 
acting  on  a  gram  of  matter 
increase  its  velocity  by  the 
distance  OA  (Fig,  127)  per 
second  in  each  second.  Then 
OA  represents  this  force  in 
magnitude     and     direction. 

Let  any  other  force  be  re-  f.g.  .^^.-CompMidoBof  F««. 

presented  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  OC.  Then,  these  two  forces,  when  acting  simultaneously 
on  a  gram  of  matter,  would,  during  a  second,  increase  its 
velocity  by  the  components  OA  and  OC,  From  A  draw  AB 
equal  and  parallel  to  OC,  and  join  OB.  Then  the  velocity  of  the 
gram  of  matter  will  be  actually  increased  by  the  distance  OB 
per  second  during  each  second.  A  single  force  equal  to  OB 
would  also  produce  the  same  increase  of  velocity.  Thus,  OB 
represents  the  reinltmt  of  the  forces  OA  and  OC.  Conse- 
quently forces  may  be  compounded,  and  resolved  in  the  same 
manner  as  displacements  and  velocities. 

Periodic  Motion.— When  a  body  moves  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  periodically  retraces  its  path,  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
periodic .    The  time  which  elapses  between  successive  passages 
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The  moticn  of  the  hands  of  a  clock  is  periodic,  the  period  of  the 
motion  of  the  minute  hand  being  one  hour,  or  3600  seconds.  The  bob 
of  a  pendulum  moves  periodically,  the  period  being  equal  to  the  time 

of  one  complete  (to  and  fro)  oscillation. 

Simple  Harmonic  Uotion  (8.H.H.). — A  particular  kind  of 
periodic  motion  demands  special  attention.     In  Fig:.  128,  AB 
represents    a    slotted    bar    rigidly 
connected    to  a   rod    CE,    which 
works  in  guides  at  £  and  D.    Thus, 
the  slotted  bar  AB  is  only  capable 
of  moving  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  or  parallel  to  the  direction 
CE.    A  pin,  P,  is  carried  by  a  cir- 
cular disc  which  can  be   rotated    | 
about  C  as  centre  ;  this  pin  works 
in  the  slot  of  the  bar  AB.     Now,     | 
as  the  disc  rotates,  the  pm  P  de- 
scribes a  circle  ;  the  direction  of  its 
motion  isthuscontinualljrchanging.    . 
The  component  of  its  motion  per- 
FKi.HS.-M«h™™prod«dn,      pendicuhr  to  AB  will  be  communi-     . 
Simple  HiimonLc  Moiion.  catcd  to  the   sloitcd   bar  and  its 

guiding  rod  ;  while  the  component, 
parallel  to  AB,  will  produce  no  efTect  on  the  motion  of  the  slotted 
bar.  The  slotted  bar  will  thus  move  up  and  down  as  the  pin  P 
describes  its  circular  path  :  it  is  said  to  perform  a  simple  har- 
monic motion  (S.H.M.). 

The  characteristic  properties  oi  a  5.H  M.  can  be  studied  by  the  aid 
of  Fig.  129.  Let  a  (racing  point,  F,  revolve  uniformly  about  O  as 
centre,  at  a  constant  distance  from  it,  equal  to  OP ;  the  direction  of 
motion  being  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Thiough  O 
draw  the  rectangular  axes  X'OX  and  Y'OY.  From  P  draw  PQ 
perpendicular  to  OV.  Then,  treating  OP  as  a  vector,  we  aee  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  components  OQ  and  QP.  Thus,  OQ  is  the  cooi- 
ponenl  of  OP  resolved  parallel  to  OY,  As  F  revolves  about  O,  (he 
point  Q  will  move  up  and  down  along  Y'OY,  When  P  passes  acrosi 
the  axis  X'OX,  Q  will  pass  ihrough  O.     When  P  passes  across  the  wdi 
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Y'OY,  Q  will  be  at  its  position  of  maximum  displacement  relative  to  its 
mean  position,  O.  The  maximum  displacement  of  Q  will  thus  be 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circular  path  of  P  ;  it  is  teimed  Ihe  unplltode 
of  the  S.H.M.  The  plutMof  the  S.H.M.  at  any  instant  is  equal  to  the 
angle  which  has  been  swept  out  by  the  line  OP,  measured  from  some 


Fig.  Ik).— Characleriuinof  a  S.H.M. 

liied  line.  It  is  convenient  to  measure  the  phase  fiom  the  particular 
position  of  OP  when  Q  is  moving  in  a  certain  direction  (say  upwards) 
throt^h  O.  Thus,  in  F^.  tag,  the  angle  XOP  =  »,  is  equal  to  the 
phase  of  the  S.H.M.  when  Phas  the  position  indicated. 

The  displacements  of  Q  for  various  values  of  the  phase  angle  t,  are 
shown  by  the  curve  to  the  right  of  Fig.  1 29.  The  distance  ar,  measured 
along  the  horizontal  axis,  b  taken  equal  to  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  XOP,  and  the  distance  r/>  plotted  vertically  above  r  is  equal  to 
the  corresponding  value  of  OQ.  Other  points  on  the  curve  are  obtained 
iQ  a  similar  manner. 

Let  OP  =  a,  while  0Q=>.  Then  ^/a  =  cos  ^' -  9^=  sin  B. 
Therefore  y  =  a  aa  9.     This  is  the  equation  to  the  curve  to  the  right  of 

When  the  tracing;  point  P  crosses  the  axis  OX,  it  is  moving  parallel  to 
the  axis  OV.  Consequently,  at  this  instant  the  point  Q  is  moving  along 
OY  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  tracing  point  P  in  its  circular 
path.  Let  the  tracing  point  complete  a  revolution  about  O  in  a  time  T. 
Since  the  length  of  lis  circular  path  is  equal  to  2-ra,  the  velocity  of  P  il 
equal  to  irajT.  Hence,  the  velooity  of  Q  ai  it  pMHi  tluongh  iti 
mean  pMition  O  ii  aqoftl  to  zwafT. 

When  the  tracing  point  P  crosses  the  axis  OY,  it  is  moving  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  OY.  At  this  JnsUnt  the  point  Q  will  be 
stationary.  Consequently,  at  tht  axtmnitj  of  Iti  ezeuiion  on  aitlior 
■Uo  of  ita  moan  poiltion  O,  the  point  Q  li  Ar  an  iutant  ittttonarr- 
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Thus,  a  point  executing  a  S.H.M.  moves  with  a  maximum  velocity 
equal  to  2ira/T  on  passing  through  its  mean  position.  Its  velocity  then 
diminishes  as  it  recedes  from  its  mean  position,  and  becomes  equfd  to 
zero  at  the  extremity  of  an  excursion.  Subsequently,  as  the  point 
returns  toward  its  mean  position,  its  velocity  increases,  and  once  more 
attains  the  value  2ira/T  on  moving  through  the  mean  position. 

Resolution  of  a  Oircular  Motion  into  its  Hannonie  Ckm- 
Stitnents. — The  vector  OP  (Fig.  129)  is  equivalent  to  the  two 
components  OR  =  Xy  and  RP  =y,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Now,  OR/OP  =  x/a  =  cos  tf,  and,  therefore,  ;r  =  a  cos  tf. 

As  P  moves  uniformly  round  its  circular  path«  the  pmnt  R 
will  move  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  axis  X'OX,  and 
will  obviously  execute  a  S.H.M.  R  will  be  at  its  position  of 
maximum  displacement  sA  the  instant  when  Q  is  passing 
through  O.     Consequently  the  phases  of  jr  and  x  differ  by  n-/2. 

This  can  also  be  shown  as  follows.     We  have,  for  the  S.H.M 

executed  along  X'OX^— 

X  =  a  cos  S. 

For  the  S.H.M.  executed  along  Y'OY  we  have — 

y  —  a  smB  ^  a  cos  ( Bj^^a  cos(  B ). 

Therefore  the  phase  of  y  is  behind  that  of  :r  by  -. 

2 

Thus,  we  ean  always  deoompose  a  uniform  eireular  motioa  into 
two  S.H.M. '8  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  amplitudes  of  tbm 
latter  being  equal,  but  their  phases  differing  by  t/2.  Conversely, 
two  S.H.M.*s  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  of  equal  amplitudes  but 
with  phases  differing  by  ir/2,  ean  be  replaced  by  a  uniform  eixsolar 
motion,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  equal  to  the  amplitude  of 
either  S.H.M. 

Let  the  point  P  complete  one  revolution  in  a  time  T.     If  a 

time  /  is  occupied  in  describing  the  arc  XP,  we  have  B  =  27r//T. 

Thus,  for  the  equations  of  the  mutually  rectangular  S.H.M.'s 

into   which  the   circular  motion  of   P  may  be   decomposed, 

we  have — 

X  =  a  cos  (2W//T)  ; 

y  =  asm  (27r//T). 

T  is  the  period  of  the  S.H.M.'s,  or  of  the  equivalent  circular 
motion,    a  is  the  amplitude  of  either  S.H.M.* 
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We  have  heretofore  supposed  that  P  revolves  about  O 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  cloc^ 
revolve.  If  we  now  suppose  that  it  moves  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a   dock  revolve,  $  will 

be  negative,  and  we  must  put  6  =  —  2?rJ'/T. 
The  equations  of  the  corresponding  S.H.M.'s  will  be 

:r  =  <i  cos  «  =  a  cos  { -  Iwf/Tj  =  a  cos  (z»r//T)  : 
J.  =  ^  sin  d  =  a  sin  C  -  2ntn)  =  -  a  sin  (m//T). 

Snperpontion  of  Two  Ihiiial  and  Opposite  Circnlar 
Motions. — Let  two  tracing  ptoints  start  simultaneously  from 
A  (Fig.  130},  and 
move  round  the  cir- 
cle ABCD  in  equal 
times,  but  in  opposite 
directions.      In   each 


ilutic 


thei 


points  will  pass  each 
other  at  A  and  C. 
Let  us  call  the  cir- 
cular motion  executed 

which  the  hands  of 
a  clock  revolve,  a 
right-handed  circular 
motion ;  that  exe- 
cuted in  the  oppo- 
site direction  being 
termed  left-handed. 
Then  we  can  decom- 
pose each  circular  moii< 


s  harmonic  constituents,  so  that 


I- Right-handed  circular  motion. 


X,   =   acos(2ff//T)t. 
:Ki-_-asin(2»//T)r 

^j   =   a  sm  (2jr//T)J 


If  we  communicate  these  two  circular  motions  simultaneously 
to  a  body,  at  any  time  i  its  component  displacement  parallel  to 
the  axis  (rf  x  will  be  equal  to  x,  +  x^  or   2a  cos  Iw^/T.     Its 
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component  displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  oiy  will  be  equal 
to^i  +  j^2)  which  is  equal  to  zero.  Thus,  two  oiroular  motioiu, 
starting  gimultaxieously  from  A,  and  executed  in  equal  timet  but  in 
oppoiite  direetionf,  are  equivalent  to  a  aingle  S.H.1C.  executed  in 
the  line  CA. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  tracing  points  pass  each  other  at  the 
points  A'  and  C  (Fig.  130),  then  the  resultant  S.H.M.  will  be 
executed  in  the  line  C'A'. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  tracing  points  start  from  A  in 
opposite,  directions,  but  complete  their  circular  paths  in  times 
which  are  not  exactly  equal.  Let  the  left-handed  circular 
motion  be  executed  in  less  time  than  the  right-handed  one. 
I^eo,  if  the  difference  of  the  periods  is  very  small,  the  two 
tracing  points  will,  in  their  first  revolution,  pass  each  other  at  a 
point  very  near  to  C,  and  again  at  a  point  very  near  to  A.  This 
will  correspond  to  a  S.H.M.  along  the  line  AC.  But  after  a 
number  of  revolutions  the  tracing  point  moving  in  the  left- 
handed  direction  will  reach  C  before  the  arrival  of  the  tracing 
point  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Consequently  the  two 
tracing  points  will  now  pass  each  other  at  a  point  C  between 
C  and  D,  and  again  at  A',  between  A  and  B.  This  will 
correspond  to  a  S.H.M.  executed  in  the  line  C'A'.  As  time 
elapses,  the  direction  C'A'  of  the  resultant  S.H.M.  will  be  rotated 
through  a  greater  angle  from  CA. 

Thus,  two  uniform  oiroular  motioni  executed  in  opposite  direetiona, 
and  in  periods  which  are  not  exactly  equal,  are  equiyalent  to  a 
single  8.H.M.  executed  in  a  straight  line  which  slowly  rotates 
in  the  direction  of  the  quicker  circular  motion. 

Gomposition  of  any  two  fi.H.M.'s  executed  at  rii^t 
angles  to  each  other,  in  equal  Periods.— A  graphical  solution 
of  this  problem  is  given  in  Fig.  131.  Let  the  amplitude  of  the 
S.H.M.  executed  along  the  line  X'OX  be  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  outer  circle,  while  that  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  along 
the  perpendicular  axis  Y'OY  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  inner 
circle.  Since  the  periods  of  the  two  S.H.M.'s  are  equal,  the 
respective  tracing  points  will  traverse  these  circles  in  equal 
times,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
clock  revolve.  The  positions  of  the  tracing  points  at  any  par- 
ticular instant  will  depend  on  the  initial  phases  of  the  S.H.M.'s. 
If  the  phases  were  initially  equal,  the  tracing  point  on  the  outer 
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circle  passes  through  the  line  OX  when  that  on  the  inner  circle 
passes  through  OY.  Fig.  131  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  phase  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  parallel  to  Y'OY  is  in 
advance  of  that  executed  parallel  to  X'OX  by  ir/4.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  tracing  point  on  the  outer  circle  passes  through 
the  point  marked  1  on  that  circle,  the  other  tracing  point  will 
pass  through  the  point  marked  1  on  the  inner  circle.  Starting 
from  these  points,  divide  the  circumferences  of  the  two  circles 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  number  the  dividing 


Fic  131.— Compotition  of  Two  R«ungular  S.H.M.'i. 

points  consecutively  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Then,  the  tracinff 
points  on  the  two  circles  will  pass  simultaneously  through  the 
points  bearing  similar  numbers.  The  component  displacements 
at  any  instant  are  found  by  drawing  perpendiculars  from 
corresponding  points,  on  the  outer  and  inner  circles,  to  the  lines 
OX  and  OY  respectively.  The  resultant  displacement  at  that 
instant  is  found  by  compounding  these  components  in  the 
manner  explained  on  p.  237.  Thus,  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  O  to  A  will  give  the  resultant  displacement  at  the  in- 
stant vbvo  the  fracin^  points  pass  through  the  points  marked  I. 
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The  cxmstruction  for  the  resultant  displacements  at  other 
instants  will  be  seen  on  inspection  of  Fig.  131.  It  thence 
becomes  evident  that  the  two  S,H.M.'s  of  unequal  amplitudes 
and  phases  are  together  equivalent  to  an  elliptic  motion.  The 
solution  a(  the  following  particular  cases  can  be  effected  on 
similar  lines,  and  may  be  left  as  exercises  to  the  student 

1.  When  the  amplitudes  are  unequal,  and  the  phases  differ  by 
v/i  or  39r/2,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  coincide  with  the  axes  of 
reference  X'OX  and  YOY. 

2.  When  the  amplitudes  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  the  phases 
differ  by  o,  or  ir,  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  a  straight  line. 

3.  When  the  amplitudes  are  equal,  and  the  phases  differ  by 
ir/2  or  3Tr/2,  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  a  circle  (compare 
with  p.  242). 

Analyticftl  Solnt'oa  — The  same  problem  may  be  solved  analytically 
as  follows : — 

Let  the  amplitades  of  the  S.H.M.'s  along  the  axes  X'OX  and  Y'OY 
be  respeetively  equal  to  a  and  6.  At  a  given  instant  let  the  tracing 
point  on  the  outer  circle  be  in  advance  of  its  starting  point,  on  the  axis 
OX,  by  a  distance  subtending  an  angle  6  at  the  centre  O.  Then,  if  jr  is 
the  component  displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  OX,  we  have  (p.  242) — 

X  =  a  cos  9, 

This  is  the  equation  to  the  S.H.M.  executed  along  the  axis  X'OX. 
If  the  phase  of  the  S.  H.  M.  executed  along  the  axis  VOY  is  in  advance 
of  that  executed  along  X'OX  by  the  angle  8,  the  tracing  point  on  the 
inner  circle  will  be  in  advance  of  its  starting  point  on  OY  by  a  distance 
subtending  an  angle  (9  -i-  8)  at  the  origin.  Thus,  if  y  is  the  component 
displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  OY,  we  have — 

^  =  ^  cos  (a  +  5). 

This  is  the  equation  to  the  S.  H.  M.  executed  along  the  axis  Y'OY. 

Now —        r=  cos  (8  +  8)  =  cos  0  cos  8  -  sin  (7  sin  8 
o 

X  (         x^\\ 

c  cos  0  cos  8  -  (i  -  CQi^V)  *  sin  8  =  —  cos  8  -  (  i  — 5  j  sin  8. 

.-.    (•^-^cosj)'=(.-5)sin'J. 

V^        XV  x^  jt*** 

,  • .  -^  -  2  ^  cos  5  +  ;3C0S*  8  =  sin'  '  -  -^  sin*  8. 
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3-2-7  COS  B+  jB~»in  J. 


This  b  Ihe  general  equation  lo  an  ellipse.     When  t  =  o,  s 
uid  cos  t  =  -1-  I.     In  this  case  the  equation  reduces  to — 


This  is  (he  equation  to  a  stmight  line  passing  through  the  oiigin,  and 
inclined  lo  the  axis  of  j  at  an  angle  of  which  the  tangent  b  equal  to 
bja.     If  ■  —  ■,  cos  t  -  -  I,  and  we  find  that— 


This  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin,  and 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  an  angle  of  which  the  tangent  Is  equal 
Lo  -  i/fl.     When  1  =  w/a  or  3»/2.  cos  I  =  O,  and 
sin^  S  =  I.     In  this  case  we  find  that — 


\A"- 


This  is  the  eqoMion  to  an  ellipse  of  which  Ihe 
semi-axes  ue  respectively  equal  to  a  and  b,  and 
coincide  with  the  axes  of  x  and  y. 

When  a  =  t,  Ihe  ellipse  degenerates  into  a 
circle. 

Ekpt.  53- — Obtain  a  piece  of  clock-spring  S  ot 
6  inches  in  length,  heat  a  small  portion  near  the 
middle  point  Co  redness  in  a  blowpipe  Hame,  and 
twist  it  while  in  [he  flame  so  that  the  two  halves 
lie  in  mutually  perpendicular  planes  (Fig.  13a). 
Sharpen  one  end,  and  flx  a  silvered  bead  to  it. 
Clamp  the  opposite  end  of  the  spring  in  a  vice. 
Then  the  Iwo  halves  of  ihe  spring  are  capable  of  ^'^S'^i^, 
bending  in  directions  lying  in  mutually  petpen-  ment'ss. 

dicular  planes.      By  adjusting  the  point  at  which 
the  spring  is  clamped,  the  periods  of  vibration   in  these  directions  can 
be  brought  into  approximate  agreement.     On  setting  the  free  end  of 
the  spring  in  vibration,  the  bead  will  be  seen  to  describe  ■  tin^ht  line. 
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ellipse,  or  circle.  If,  as  generally  happens,  the  periods  of  vibration  in 
perpendicular  directions  are  not  exactly  equal,  the  l^re  described  by 
the  bead  will  pass  from  a  stra^ht  line  to  an  ellipse  and  thence  to  a 
circle,  which  in  its  turn  will  lengthen  out  into  an  ellipse  and  a  straight 
line,  and  so  on. 

OompoBition  of  anyNnmber  of  BSJa'a  of  liaoal  Periodi, 
ezecDted  in  the  Same  Dire<:tloa.~Let  OP^,  OP,  (Fig.  133),  be 
equal  to  the  amplitudes,  while  the  angle  PiOP,  represents  the 


phase  difference,  of  two  S.H.M.'s  executed  along  X'OX  in 
equal  periods.  Let  the  points  P,  and  Pj  revolve  uniformly  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
round  circles  of  radii  equal  to  OP;  and  OPj,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  angle  PiOPj  remains  constant.  Then  OB  and  OC, 
the  components  of  OPj  and  OPj  resolved  parallel  to  OX,  will 
be  equal  10  simultaneous  values  of  the  displacements  of  the 
S.H.M.'s.  Since  these  displacements  are  in  the  same  straight 
linq,  their  resultant  will  be  equal  to  OB  +  OC.  From  P,  draw 
P|R  parallel  and  equal  to  0P„  and  join  QR<    From  R  draw 
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RD  perpendicular  to  OX.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  BD  =  OC, 
so  th&t  the  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  CD,  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  line  OR  to  rotate  about  O,  in  a  time  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  component  S.H.M.'s,  the  component  of  OK, 
resolved  parallel  to  OX,  will  give  the  resultant  displacement  at 
any  instant.  Thus,  OR,  is  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
resultant  S.H.M.,and  the  phase  of  the  same  will  be  measured  by 
the  angle  ROX.  Thus,  wiMn Mmpoiud  the amplitodsi of  S.E.]L'i 
•ZMBtad  in  th«  muds  ttrtight 
Una,  «««ordiBg  to  th*  ordinftry 
lam  applyiBg  to  vMton  (p.  237). 

Let  ihe  vectors  DA,  OB.  OC, 
OD,  OE  (Fig.  134),  represent  the 
amplitudes  and  phases  of  a  number 
of  S.H.M.'s  executed  in  equal  pe- 
riods along  the  line  OX.  From  A 
draw  fJi  equal  and  parallel  to  OB ; 
then  Ihe  vector  Ob  represents  am- 
plilude  and  phase  of  the  resultant 
of  OA  and  OB.  From  i  draw  be 
eqtial  and  parallel  to  OC.  Then 
the  vector  Of"  represents  the  ampli- 
tude and  phase  of  the  resultant  of  ^'%'^\^^i^'^-^ '' 
Ob  and  OC,  that  is,  the  resultant  of 
OA,  OB,  and  OC     Finally,  if  we 

draw  cd  aitd  de  parallel  and  equal  to  OD  and  OE  respectively,  the 
veclOT  Ot  will  represent  Ihe  amplitude  and  phase  of  the  resultant  of 
OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  and  OE. 

Hedunlcnl  Oonditions  for  the  Ezecation  of  ft  Uniform 
Oirenlar  Motion.— Let  a  body  of  mass  m  revolve,  with  a  uni- 
form velocity  i",  round  a  circle  of  radius  OA  =  r  (Fig.  135).  The 
velocity  of  the  body  at  any  instant  will  be  tangential  to  the 
circle,  and  thus  is  continually  changing  in  direction,  though  its 
magnitude  remains  constant.  Consequently,  a  force  must  act 
on  the  body. 

Let  the  body  move  from  A  to  C  in  a  lime  I;  then  its  velocity  in  this 
time  changes  from  AB  lo  CD,  where  the  magnitudes  of  AB  and  CD  are 
both  equal  to  v,  while  their  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  the  radii 
OA  and  OC  respectively.  From  A  draw  AE  equal  and  parallel  to  CD. 
TbcD  to  ()tan|e  AB  ii|ta  AE,  we  muft  it^t}  [e  it  the  YKtor  BE.    Bnl 
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the  change  of  velocity  per  second  is  equal  to  the  force  acting  on  each 

unit  of  mass  of  the  body.     Thus,  BE//  is  equal  to  the  force  per  unit 

mass  acting  on  the  body.     As  ^  is 

diminished  indefinitely,  the  lines  AB 

and  AE  become  more  and  more 
nearly  parallel,  and  BE  becomes 
more  and  more  nearly  perpendicular 
to  AB,  or  parallel  to  AO.      Thus, 

tike  foroe  ttetisg  on  tlie  body  ii 
diiMted  toward  ths  oeatre  of  th» 
aireolar  pftth. 

The  magnitude  of  the  force  wil) 
be  equal  to  mBE/l,  when  /  is 
diminished  indelinitely.  To  evalu- 
ate this  ratio,  notice  that  the  tri- 
angles AOC  and  BAE  are  similar, 
both  being  isosceles,  while  i  AOC 
-  L  BAE.  Also,  in  the  limit,  the 
arc  AC  and  its  chord  will  be  equal  ; 
Kic  I3S.— Mechanical  Conduiona  of  il    i    j     .„     „      .u  i,t^ 

■  Orcular  Motion.  since  the  body  traverses  the  arc  AC 

in  t  seconds  with  a  velocity  v,  the 
arc  AC  will  be  equal  to  vt.  Then,  from  the  similarity  of  the  triangles 
AOC  and  BAE— 

BE      AC  BE      vt 


Consequently,  force  acting  along  AO  =/=  m~  =  m.  —. 

This  is  the  well-known  expression  for  the  eontrifttg»l  fbrce  acting 
on  a  body  moving  round  a  circle  of  radius  r  wilh  velocity  v. 

Let  the  body  execuLe  »  complete  revolutions  per  second.  Then,  in 
one  second  the  body  moves  through  a.  distance  equal  to  I'wtir ;  this  is 
consequently  the  velocity  of  the  body.     Thus— 

-         (airw/-)^  .       ,_ 

J=m^     ■-'-  =mr(%wnf. 

If  T  is  [he  period  of  one  revtdution,  Chen  n  =  i/T.     Thu»— 

/-„.(¥)! 

'  Hedumical  Conditions  for  the  lixecution  of  a  B.H.U.-^ 
When  a  body  of  mass  m  executes  a  uniform  circular  motion  in 
a  period  T,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  a  force,  directed  tow^ 


m 
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the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  and  equal  in  magnitude  to 
»fr(27r/T)*,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  path.  But  a 
uniform  circular  motion  may  be  decomposed  into  two  S.H.M.'s 
executed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  periods  equal  to  that 
of  the  circular  motion. 

The  vector  dislance,  r,  from  the  centre  of  the  circular  path  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ix)dy  at  any  instant,  may  be  resolved  into  the  rectangular 

componenls — 

X  ^  r  cos  0,  and  y  =  r  sin  0. 

The  central  force  may  be  resolved  in  the  same  directions,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  rectangular  components — 

/2irV  ^  /2ir\2 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and 

(¥)''■  **"•  =  "  (?)V. 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  y^  both  being  directed  toward  the  origin. 

Now  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  straight  line  can  be  affected  only  by 
forces  acting  in  that  straight  line.     Thus,  the  force  necessary  for  the 

execution  of  the  S.H.M.  along  the  axis  of  Xy  is  equal  to  ^'  (  ip  ) 

This  force  is  directed  toward  the  origin,  and  is  proportional  to  x^  the 
displacement  from  that  point. 
Similarly,  the  S.H.M.  executed  along  the  axis  of  ^  is  controlled  by 

a  force  equal  to  tn  \-^\  >'>  acting  along  the  axis  of  y^  and  directed 

toward  the  origin. 

Thus,  a  body  moving  in  a  ftraight  line  will  axeonte  a  8.H.M.  if 
It  it  aetod  on  by  a  Ibroe,  directed  toward  a  point  in  the  line  of  motion, 
and  proportional  to  the  ditplaoement  of  the  body  firom  that  pmat 

ApplioatiOBS. — l.  Hsavy  body  suspended  by  an  elastic  filament, — 
Let  A  (Fig.  136)  represent  the  equilibrium  position  of  a  heavy  body 
suspended  by  an  elastic  filament  OA.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  body. 
Then  the  downward  pull  on  the  body  is  equal  to  mg^  where  g  is  the 
force  per  unit  mass  exerted  by  gravity.  At  A  this  force  is  just  counter- 
balanced by  the  tension  of  the  stretched  elastic  filament.  If  the  body 
is  displaced  downwards  to  B,  the  increase  in  the  tension  of  the.iilament 
is  proportional  to  the  dbplacement  AB ;  consequently,  the  resultant 
£aree  on-  the  body,  when  at  B,  is  equal  to  /  x  AB,  where/ is  the  force 
of  restitution  called  into  play  by  unit  displacement  from  A.     This 


2 
x. 
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Tcsulunt  force   acts  toward  A,   the   podlion  of  equilibrium  of  the 

body. 

If  the  bod;  is  displaced  upwards  to  C,  the  tension  of  the  filament 

will  be  diminished  hy/  x  AC,  so  that  the  upward  pull  of  the  filament 
is  now  less  than  the  downward  pull  of  gravity.  The 
resultant  force  acting  on  the  body  at  C  will  thus  be 
equal  to/  X  AC,  directed  toward  A, 

Consequently,  when  the  body  is  displaced  in  the 
liite  OA  through  a  distance  equal  to  a,  and  then 
given  its  fteedom,  it  will  be  acted  on  at  each  instant 
by  a  force  directed  toward  A,  and  proportional  to  the 
displacement  from  Chat  point.  It  will  therefore 
execute  a  S.H.M.  about  the  position  of  equilibrium 
A.  The  amplitude  of  the  S.H.M.  will  be  equal  to 
a,  and  the  f<:vce  acting  on  the  body  at  the  limit  of  an 
excursion  will  be  equal  to  /a.  But  it  was  proved  on 
p.  351  that  when  a  body  of  mass  m  executes  a 
S.H.M.  of  period  T,  the  force  correspondii^  to  a 
displacement  x  from-  its  position  of  equilibrium,  is 

equal  to  ""i  "Y"  1  ■*'•     Thus,  when  x  ^  a,  we  have — 

'siidy  '.mptSSl  /.  _  -/^^Va  ■     ■    T  -  «■  .  Z^' 

b,  ilutiTFil..  /«-  m^^J".  ..T-2-^   ^ 

This  formula  gives  us  the  period  T  of  the  S.H.M., 
in  terms  of  /,  the  restoring  force  corresponding  to  unit  displacement, 
and  /n,  ths  mass  of  the  body.  The  value  of  T  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude  a. 

We  may  obtain  the  same  result  in  another  manner.  As  ihe  body  is 
displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  work  is  perfi»med,  and  the 
potential  ene^y  of  the  body  is  increased.  At  the  limit  of  an  excursion 
the  body  is  for  an  instant  stationary  ;  it  then  possesses  only  potential 
energy.  To  lind  the  latter,  notice  that  the  restoring  force  varies  from 
zero  at  A,  to /a  at  B  or  C.  The  averse  restoring  force  over  the  path 
'  from  A  to  B  01  C  (Fig.  136)  is  equal  to/11/3  ;  thus,  the  potential  energy 
at  B  or  C,  which  is  equal  to  the  work  done  during  the  displacement 
from  A  to  B,  or  from  A  to  C,  will  have  the  value/-  x  a  =/~  ■ 

When  the  body  passes  through  its  poarion  of  equilibrium  the  restorii^ 
force  vanishes,  and  the  body  then  only  possesses  kinetic  energy.  It* 
velocity  at  that  instant  it  equal  to  sts/T  (p.  341),  and  the  Idnetie 
^eigy  of  the  body  is  consetjuentl}'  equal  to  ^ni(iTa/T)',    Now,  it  no 
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enersy  U  lost  during  the  piustge  horn  B  to  A,  the  potential  ettei^  at 
B  must  be  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  at  A,  by  the  law  of  CoDservalion 
of  Energy.     Thus — 

/T-""(?)'---^-»yf  • 

as  befoie. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  peiformance  of  a  S.H.M.  is  charac> 
tensed  by  the  continual  transTeiencc  of  energy  Avm  the  potential  to  the 
kinetic  form,  and  beck  again  to  the  potential 
form.    At  all  points  in  an  excursion,  the  total 
energy  of  the  body  remuns  constanl. 

If  any  frictional  forces  act  on  the  body,  the 
total  energy  of  the  body  decreases  continually. 
Thus,  its  kinetic  enei^  on  passing  throi^h 
its  position  of  equilibrium  is  less  than  its 
potential  enei^  at  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
cedii^  excursion,  and  the  amplitude  contin- 
ually diminishes,  and  (he  body  finally  comes 
to  rest. 

3.  FrieVibnUioHofaSinipUPeiiduluai.— 
Let  a  small  heavy  body,  of  mass  w,  be  sus- 
pended from  a  point  O  (Fig.  137)  by  means  of 
an  inextensble,massless  filament,  OA.  If  Ihe 
body  is  displaced  to  B,  and  then  given  its  free- 
dom, it  will  oscillate  about  the  position  of 

equilibrium  A,  between  the  limiting  positions  Yta.  117,— Fm  Vlbratioo 
B  and  C.  Join  B  and  C  by  the  straight  line  of  -  Simpl.  Pmdulum. 
BC,  cutting  OA  in  D.     When  Ihe  body  is  a( 

B,  the  farces  actii^  on  it  are  (l)  mg,  acting  vertically  downwards,  and 
(3)  a  cert^n  tension  in  Ihe  filament  OB.  I'hese  forces  are  respectively 
piuallel  to  CD  and  OB.  When  the  arc  of  vibration  is  small,  the  body 
moves  to  and  fi^  practicnlly  along  the  line  BC  ;  thus,  the  resultant 
force  on  the  body  at  any  instant  must  act  along  the  line  BC.  Then,  if 
F  is  Ihe  resultant  force  acting  on  the  body  at  B,  we  have— 

F        BD 


When  the  arc  through  which  Ihe  pendulum  swings  is  very  small,  the 
point  D  will  practically  coincide  with  A,  and  the  force  F  will  act 
toward  A,  the  equilibrium  position  of  the  body.  Also,  in  that  case, 
OD  will  be  approximately  equal  to  OA,  or  10  /,  the  length  of  the 
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>  that  a  is  the  amplitmU  of  the 


Thus,  the  lesloring  force  is  propoitional  to  Ihe  displace 
pendulum  bob  will  execute  a  S.H.M. 

Employing  reasoning  similar  to  that  previously  used,  i 


.(¥)•..-¥.   ...T-„yi. 


Forced  VHnratlons.— In  the  foregoing  investigations,  a.  body 
was  su[^>03ed  to  be  displaced,  and  then  left  free  to  vibrate  under 
the  actiiHi  of  the  force  called  into  play  by  its  displacement. 
Such  vibfalions  are  said  to  he/ree.    There  isatiother  important 


Fm.  ije.— Forced  Vibralioni  ot  ■  Simpk  Penduhim. 

periodically.     In   such   a  case    the   body   is   constrained    to 
vibraie  in  a  period  equal  to  that   of  the  periodic  force,  and 

the  resulting  vibrations  are  said  to  he  forced. 

The  general  nature  of  forced  vibrations  may  be  stwdied  by 
the  aid  of  Fig.  138  ;  this  refers  to  a  pendulum  att.iched  to  a 
point  of  support  which  ilself  executes  a  S.H.M.  On  starting, 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  apparently  irregular,  due  to  the 
simultaneous  execution  of  free  and  forced  vibrations.  But  after 
a  time  the  free  vibrations  die  down,  and  the  pendulum  executes 
a  S.H.M.  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  point  of  sup^tort. 
Let  A'A  be  the  actual  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  equal  to  /,. 
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Then  if  T^  is  the  period  of  its  free  vibration,  Tj  =*  2w(/i/^)*.  Let 
T  be  the  period  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  the  point  of  support. 
A  pendulum  of  length  /  would  complete  an  oscillation  in  T 
seconds,  if  T=2w(//^)*.  Thus,  the  pendulum  must  vibrate  as  if 
it  were  supported  from  a  point  O,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  length  /. 
Consequently,  if  T  >  Tj,  we  must  have  /  >  /i,  and  the  point  O  will 
be  on  the  side  of  A'  remote  from  A.  In  this  case  the  phases  of 
the  point  of  support  and  the  pendulum  bob  will  be  equal.  As 
the  point  of  support  moves  from  A'  to  B',  the  pendulum  bob 
moves  from  A  to  IJ  (I,  Fig.  138).  If  T  <  Ti  we  must  have  /<  /j, 
and  the  point  O  lies  between  A'  and  A.  In  this  case  the  phases 
of  the  point  of  support  and  the  pendulum  bob  differ  by  ir.  As 
the  point  of  support  moves  from  A'  to  B',  the  pendulum  bob 
moves  from  A  to  C  ;  at  any  instant  the  point  of  support  and  the 
pendulum  bob  will  be  moving  in  opposite  directions  (III, 
Fig.  138). 

With  a  given  amplitude  of  the  point  of  support,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  arc  AB  described  by  the  pendulum  bob  will  increase  as 
the  point  O  approaches  A'.  When  O  is  situated  at  A',  /  =  /j, 
and  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  point  of  support  is  equal  to 
the  free  period  of  the  pendulum.  In  this  case  an  infinitesimal 
periodic  displacement  of  the  point  of  support  will  produce  an 
indefinitely  great  amplitude  of  swing  in4he  pendulum  bob  (II, 
Fig.  138).  This  is  an  instance  of  the  sympathetic  communication 
of  vibrations. 

Lastly,  when  T  is  excessively  small  in  comparison  with  T„ 
/will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  /j,  and  the  point  O  will 
approximately  coincide  with  A.  The  pendulum  bob  will  then 
be  unable  to  move  appreciably  during  the  time  required  for  the 
point  of  support  to  complete  a  vibration.  Consequently,  in  this 
case,  the  pendulum  bob  will  remain  stationary  (IV,  Fig.  138). 

Let  4  and  a  be  the  amplitudes  of  the  S.H.M.'s  respectively  exe- 
cuted by  the  pendulum  bob  and  the  point  of  support  (Fig.  138, 1).  Draw 
BD  perpendicular  to  A'A.  Then  DB  =  a  and  A'B'  =  a.  From  the 
similar  triangles  BDO  and  B'A'O,  we  have — 

DB       A'B'        a          a 
—  -  jy  orT= • 


OD       OA"      /       /-/i 

/ 
.  * .   ft  —  ci  y — 7—. 
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Also—  7  _  _1L  T«  and  /  -  — ^T,«  • 

T* 
•  *•  «  =  ^  T*  — T  • ^'^ 

When  T  >  T^,  a  has  the  same  sign  as  a.  As  T  approaches  the  value 
Tn  the  value  of  a  increases,  and  becomes  equal  to  infinity  when  T  =  T^. 
When  T  <  T],  a  and  a  have  opposite  signs,  indicating  a  difference  of  v  in 
the  phases  of  the  corresponding  vibrations.    Finally,  when  T  =  o,  a  =  o. 

From  B'  draw  B'E  perpendicular  to  A'B',  cutting  DB  in  E.  Then 
EB  =  (a  -  a).  As  the  point  of  support  is  displaced  from  A'  to  B',  the 
position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  bob  is  displaced  from  A  to  E  ; 
we  may  term  A  and  E  its  positions  of  adso/ute  and  relative  equilibrium. 
Similarly,  we  may  term  EB,  or  (a  -  <z),  the  reltUvve  displacement  of 
the  pendulum  bob.  From  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  on  p.  253, 
it  follows  that  the  restoring  force  acting  on  the  pendulum  bob  when  at  B 
is  proportional  to  EB,  or  (a  -  a).  If  /  is  equal  to  the  restoring  force 
called  into  play  by  unit  displacement  of  the  pendulum  bob  when  the 
point  of  support  is  fixed  at  A',  then/(o  -  a)  will  be  equal  to  the  re- 
storing force  when  the  bob  is  at  B  and  the  point  of  support  is  displaced 
to  B'.  Let  J*  =y(a  -  a).  When  F  is  positive,  it  will  act  from  B 
toward  D.  The  tension  of  the  suspending  filament  will  exert  a  reaction 
equal  to  7  on  the  point  of  support ;  when  7  is  positive,  this  reaction 
will  tend  to  increase  the  displacement  of  the  latter. 

From  the  similar  triangles  BEB'  and  B'A'O,  we  have — 

EB       A'B'         a -a  a 

or 


B'B  ~   OB"  A     ~   /-// 

••*•'"<'     a—.         7-    —     a  — u|         rn  d  • 

Consequently —  -p  2 

7  =/(a-tf)  =/i^;2l^a  •     •     •     •        (2) 

The  reaction  due  to  the  pendulum  increases  from  zero  to  7  as  the 
pendufum  bob  moves  from  A  to  B.  It  tends  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  displacement  of  the  point  of  supjx>rt,  according  as  T  is  greater  or 
less  than  T^.  As  the  value  of  T  approximates  to  T^,  the  value  of  F 
approaches  +  00.  The  work,  W,  performed  by  the  pendulum  bob  on 
the  point  of  support,  during  the  displacement  of  the  latter  from  A'  to  B', 
is  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the  reaction  (/.^.  7/2)  multiplied  by  the 
distance  A'B'.     Thus— 

w  -  ^     Ti^ 

^  ~    2   T^-Ti^ *3) 
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if  T  >  Tir  part  of  Hie  kinetic  energf  possessed  by  the  pendulum 
bob  when  it  passes  through  its  position  of  eqitUibrium,  A,  is  afterwards 
-ttsed  up,  during  the  excursion  from  A  to  B,  in  producing  an  increased  dis- 
placanent  of  the  point  of  support.  When  T  <  T^,  the  point  of  support 
does  work  oa  the  pendulum,  the  energy  of  the  latter  being  greater  at 
the  extremity  of  a  vibration  than  when  passing  through  the  point  A. 

Equations  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  above  comprise  no  magnitudes 
relating  merely  to  a  pendulum.  They  will  apply  equally  well 
to  any  body  attracted  toward  a  point  with  a  force  proportional  to 
the  displacement,  the  point  itself  being  constrained  to  execute  a 
S.H.M. 

Wave  Motion. — When  a  number  of  bodies  are  united  by 
means  of  elastic  connections,  one  of  them  cannot  move  without 
disturbing  its  neighbours.  Thus,  a  displacement  of  any  one 
body  will  produce  a  disturbance  which  is  handed  on  from  body 
to  body  till  the  whole  of  them  have  suffered  greater  or  less 
displacements.  If  the  first  body  is  constrained  to  move  periodic- 
ally, then  the  rest  will  be  constrained  to  follow  its  motion,  so 
that  all  will  execute  periodic  motions  of  the  same  period.  We 
may  consider  an  elastic  medium,  such  as  a  jelly,  to  consist  of  an 
infinite  number  of  particles  united  by  elastic  connections.  A 
periodic  motion,  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle  of  such  a 
medium,  is  said  to  constitute  a  wave  motion.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  2i particle  does  not  move  continuously  in  any  direction,  but 
oscillates  about  its  position  ot  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  disturbance  communicated  to  one  particle  will,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  transmitted  through  the  medium  ;  in  a  given  medium,  a 
disturbance  of  a  given  kind  will  be  transmitted  with  a  definite 
velocity.  On  being  set  in  motion  a  particle  acquires  kinetic 
energy ;  this  energy  must  have  been  communicated  to  it  bv 
neighbouring  particles,  since  energy,  like  matter,  is  uncreatable 
and  indestructible.  Consequently,  wave  motion  is  accompanied 
by  the  transmission  of  energy. 

Waves  traBsmitted  along  a  Cord.— Some  ot  the  essential 
characteristics  of  wave  motion  may  be  explained  by  reference 
to  Fig.  139.  AB  represents  a  stretched  flexible  string  in  its 
position  of  equilibrium.  If  the  point  A  is  caused  to  move 
upwards,  it  will  drag  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  string 
after  it.  If  the  string  were  rigid,  all  particles  would  be  ob- 
liged to   move  so  as  to  retain  their  initial  relative  positions ; 
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but  as  the  string  is  flexible,  the  motion  of  any  part  of  it  will 
only  exert  a  finite  reaction  on  the  neighbouring  particles,  and  a 
definite  time  must  elapse  before  these  acquire  any  appreciable 
velocity.  Thus,  the  displacement  imposed  on  A  will  travel  along' 
the  string  with  a  definite  velocity,  being  handed  on  from  particle 
to  particle  of  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  end,  A,  of  the  string  is  constrained  to  execute 
a  S.H.M.,  nnd  let  Ai  be  the  limit  of  its  CKCUtsion  in  one  direction. 
During  the  time  required  for  this  excursion,  all  points  of  the  string 
between  A,  and  D,  have  been  displaced.  In  another  instant  D,  will 
be  set  in  niotion  by  the  reaction  of  the  particle  behind  it,  and  still  later 
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the  particle  in  front  of  D,  will  in  its  turn  commence  to  move  upwards. 
The  point  A,  is  for  the  moment  at  rest,  having  reached  the  limit  of  its 
eit^uraon  (p.  241) ;  but  all  particles  between  A,  and  D,  are  moving 
upwards,  and  thus  possess  kinetic  ene^.  These  particles  continue  to 
move  upwards  as  the  point  A  commences  its  return  journey  ;  each  one 
in  turn  momentarily  comes  to  rest,  when  it  has  yielded  up  its  kinetic 
energy  in  setting  the  more  advanced  particles  in  motion  ;  it  then 
onnmences  its  return  journey.  Thus,  the  motion  of  any  particle  of  the 
string  is  not  imniediaUty  influenced  by  the  motion<if  the  end  A.  When 
the  end  ot  the  string  ri^ains  its  initial  position,  the  disturbance  has  the 
fram  A,Dj.  The  particle  D,  is  now  just  on  the  point  of  moving 
upwards.  As  the  end  of  the  string  moves  to  A„  and  back  again  to  its 
portion  ol  equilibrium,  the  disturbance  goes  through  the  form  A^^ 
and  finally  acquires  the  form  A^D,.  The  point  A  has  now  completed 
Ane  vibration,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  moving  upwards  at  the  c(Wi- 
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mencement  of  a  second.  The  particles  at  D4  and  A4  are  moving 
through  their  positions  of  equilibrium  in  the  same  direction ;  they  are 
thus  in  the  same  phase  (p.  241).  The  particle  midway  between  A4  and 
D4  is  also  moving  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  but  the  direction 
of  its  motion  is  opposite  to  that  of  A4 ;  the  phases  of  this  particle  and 
A4  consequently  dififer  by  ir. 

If  we  imagine  the  end  A  to  continue  its  harmonic  motion,  while  the 
string  itself  is  supposed  to  be  indefinitely  long  (so  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced when  the  disturbance  reaches  the  end  of  the  string  may  be  left 
out  of  account),  it  is  plain  that  the  disturbance  A4D4  will  travel  along 
the  string,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  other  similar  disturbances  as  the 
end  A  completes  successive  vibrations.  The  disturbance  A4D4  is 
termed  a  wave,  and  a  number  of  such  disturbances  following  each  other 
are  said  to  constitute  a  wave  train.  As  a  wave  train  passes  any 
particular  particle,  the  latter  executes  a  S.H.M.  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  the  point  A.  Partieles  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train,  fimul- 
taneonsly  moving  in  the  same  direction  through  positions  of  equal 
and  limilar  displaoement,  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phase. 

In  passing  along  a  wave  train,  the  distance  between  the  nearest 
particles  which  are  in  the  same  phase  is  termed  the  wave-length. 
Thus,  A4D4  is  the  wave-length  of  the  disturbance  travelling  along  A4B4 
(Fig.  139).  It  will  easily  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  139,  that  particles 
in  the  path  of  a  wave  train,  which  are  separated  by  half  a  wave-length, 
are  moving  in  opposite  directions  through  positions  of  equal  and 
opposite  displacement.  Consequently,  particles  in  the  path  of  a  wave 
train,  which  are  separated  by  a  wave-length,  or  any  whole  number 
of  wave-lengths,  will  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  thus  similarly  situated 
in  all  respects ;  ihose  separated  by  half  a  wave-length,  or  any  odd 
number  of  half  wave-lengths,  will  differ  in  phase  by  ir,  or  some  odd 
multiple  of  ir,  so  that  their  displacements  as  well  as  their  velocities 
will  be  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  directions. 

Iq  a  wave  train,  points  of  maximum  displacement  in  one  direction 
are  termed  the  crests  of  the  waves,  while  those  of  maximum  displace- 
ment in  an  opposite  direction  are  termed  the  troughs  of  the  waves. 
Thus,  two  crests  or  two  troughs  are  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  a 
wave-length,  or  some  whole  number  of  wave-lengths.  The  displace- 
ment of  a  particle,  at  the  crest  or  trough  of  a  wave,  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  is  termed  the  amplitude  of  the  wave. 

Transverse  Waves  in  general. — It  is  instructive  to  study  the 
properties  of  a  wave  train  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  Let 
ABCD  (Fig.  140)  represent  part  of  a  long  paper  riband  which  is 
drawn  through  a  slit  AD,  and  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  with 
a  uniform  velocity,  V.     Let  a  pencil  point  P  execute  a  S.H.M.  along 
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dtc  fiMd  line  V'OV,  about  the  mean  portion  O,  in  a  period  equal  M 
T.  It  is  pUin  that  a  wavy  Ikie,  which  may  be  termed  the  wiAre  carve, 
wil!  be  inscribed  on  Ihe  moving  paper  riband.  This  wave  curve  will 
at  an]'  instant  represent  the  displacements  at  all  points  in  the  path  at 
a  wave  train.  To  determine  the  motionit  of  the  individual  paiticlea  in 
the  path  of  the  wave  train,  imagine  that  a  sheet  of  paper  provided  with 
ntunerouE  equidistant  slots  parallel  to  Y'OV  is  maintained  stationaiy 
above  the  moving  riband.  Then  through  each  slot  a  small  length  Oi 
Che  wave  curve  vrill  be  visible,  and  this  will  move  harm(»iically  up  and 
down  the  slot  as  the  riband  moves  uniformly  onward.     The  distance 
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from  the  mean  line  OX  to  the  visible  element  of  the  wave  curve  will 
give  the  displacement  of  the  particle  at  any  instant.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  each  particle  executes  a  S.H.M.  which  differs  only  in  phase  from 
that  executed  by  P.  Let  a  be  the  amplitude  of  the  S.  H.  M.  of  each 
particle.  Then,  since  F  moves  through  O  with  a  velocity  equal  to 
iirajT,  each  partiela  in  the  patli  of  the  vave  traia  will  move  thronrh 
it*  poiition  of  •qnilibrinm  on  the  line  OX  with .  a  Talooity  eqiial  t* 
3irii/T.  When  P  is  at  the  end  of  an  excursion  in  one  dicection,  and  is 
thus  marking  the  crest  or  (rough  of  a  wave  on  the  moving  riband,  it 
will  for  the  moment  be  stationary ;  consequently,  the  wave  curve  is 
parallel  lo  the  axis  OX  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  crest  or 
trough.  The  wave  Curve  cuts  the  axis  OX  at  an  angle  8,  which  may  be 
determined  as  follows  :— When  the  tracing  point  P,  (Fig.  140)  was  at  N,, 
the  pencil  point  P  was  at  N.  As  the  tracing  point  moved  from  N,  to 
P.,  the  pencil  point  marked  the  approximately  straight  line  NP  on  the 
moving  riband.  Then  tan  «=  tan  PNO  =  OP/ON.  Let  /  be  the 
time  required  for  the  tracing  point  lo  move  firoin  N|  to  r,.  In  this 
time  the  paper  rihaikl  advanced  by  the  distance  ON  with  a  uiiiibnn    . 
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velocity  V.  Thus  ON  «  Wt,  Also  the  arc  NiPj  of  the  circulair  pkth 
of  the  tracing  point  is  approximately  a  straight  line  parallel  to  OP^ 
Since  the  velocity  of  the  tracing  point  is  equal  to  2ira/T,  we  have 
OP  =  NiPi  =  2ira//T.  Hence,  finally,  Un  6  =  OP/ON  =  2ira/VT.  We 
shall  subsequently  find  this  result  very  useful. 

Gonlieetioii  iMtween  Wave-Length  and  Period.— The  dis- 
tance NQ  (Fig.  140)  is  equal  to  one  wave-length  (p.  259).  Let 
NQ  =  X.  Then  during  the  time  required  for  the  moving  paper 
riband  to  travel,  with  velocity  V,  through  the  distance  NQ,  the 
point  P  has  completed  one  vibration.  Thus,  if  T  is  the  period 
of  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  P,  we  have — 

;  X  =  VT. 

,We  have  up  to  the  present  confined  our  attention  to  waves  of  trans- 
verse displacements.  The  wave  curve  in  Fig.  140  may,  however,  be 
used  to  represent  the  displacements  in  a  wave  train  of  any  character. 
Thus,  in  explaining  sound  waves,  in  which  the  particles  in  the  path  of 
a  jnrave  train  execute  longitudinal  vibrations,  the  distance,  from  the  axis 
OK  to  the  wave  curve,  will  give  the  instantaneous  displacement  of  a 
particle  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation. 

Saperposition  of  Waves. — When  two  or  more  wave  trains 
travel  in  any  directions  through  a  point,  the  resultant  displace- 
ment of  a  particle  at  that  point  will,  at  each  instant,  be  equi- 
valent to  the  sum  of  the  vector  displacements  due  to  the  various 
waves.  The  velocity  of  a  particle  will  be  the  resultant  of  the 
velocities  due  to  the  various  waves.  If  the  crest  of  one  wave 
and  the  trough  of  another  pass  simultaneously  through  a  point, 
then^  at  the  instant  of  their  passage,  the  displacement  of  a 
particle  at  that  point  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  waves ;  if  the  waves  are  of  equal  period,  and 
travel  approximately  in  the  same  direction,  then  the  displace- 
ment of  the  particle  will  be  permanently  equal  to  zero  if  the 
amplitudes  of  the  waves  are  equal. 

If  two  wave  trains  travel  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same 
direction,  the  displacement  of  any  particles  in  their  path  can  be 
found  by  adding  the  vector  displacements  due  to  the  two  sets  of 
waves.  Fig.  141  represents  the  resultant  instantaneous  displace 
ments  at  various  points  in  the  path  of  two  wave  trains,  of  which 
the  amplitudes  are  equal  while  the  wave-length  of  one  is  half 
that  of  the  other. 
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The  resultant  dispUcement  curve,  due  to  the  superposition  of 
any  number  of  wave  trains  of  unequal  wave-lengths,  can  be 
found  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the  number  of  wave  trains  in- 
creases, the  complexity  of  the  resulting  curve  is  also  increased. 


Conversely,  by  superimposing  wave  trains  of  various  amplitudes, 
phases,  and  wave-lengths,  we  could,  by  trial,  produce  a  resultant 
curve  of  any  desired  shape. 

Besolntion  of  an  Arbitrary  Diatorbance  into  Harmonic 
Waves. — It  has  been  proved  by  Fourier  that  any  arbitrary  dis- 
turbance transmitted  through  space  can  be  resolved  into  anumber 
of  simple  harmonic  waves  of  definite  amplitudes,  phases,  and 
periods.  The  following  instance  may  make  the  meaning  of  this 
statement  clearer.  At  Black  Gang  Chine,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  receding  waves  cause  a  violent  commotion  amongst  the 
stones  of  the  beach.  The  stones  strike  against  one  another  at 
purely  arbitrary  intervals,  which,  however,  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.    Each  concussion  produces  a  disturbance  in 
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the  surrounding  air,  and  the  result  of  the.  innumerable  concus- 
sions of  different  stones  is  the  production  of  a  note  of  more  or 
less  definite  pitch.'  The  note  is  not,  however,  pure,  but  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  waves  of  which  the  periods  vary  continu- 
ously between  certain  limits  ;  the  amplitude  of  a  wave  depends 
upon  its  period,  attaining  a  maximum  value  for  a  particular  wave- 
length, and  falling  off  rapidly  for  greater  or  smaller  wave- 

This  example  will  prove  valuable  when  we  come  to  study  the 
production  of  white  light. 

Stationary  Waves.— When  two  similar  and  equal  wave 
trains  travel  in  opposite  directions  along  a  straight  line  with 


equal  velocities,  the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  medium  takes 
the  form  of  a  number  of  slalionary  waves.  The  method  of 
production  of  stationary  waves,  together  with  iheir  most  import- 
ant properties,  can  be  understood  by  the  ai<i  of  Fig.  142.    The 

I  "Tlw  icKam  o[ 3  nuddcned  beacb  dnwn  downby  the  ■rave.'—TRNNVsoH, 
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curves  A  and  B  represent  the  component  ware  trains  travelling 
in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  horizontal  arrows  ;  they  are 
drawn  one  below  the  other  in  order  to  avoid  confiision.    At  the       | 
instant  when  the  waves  have  the  positions  represented,  there 
will  be  no  displacement  at  any  point  along  the  line  of  transmis- 
sion ;  a  crest  of  a  wave  of  train  A  coincides  with  the  trough  of 
a  wave  of  train  B,  and  at  every  point  the  displacements  due  to 
A  and  B  are  equal  and  opposite.    The  resultant  displacement 
curve  at  this  instant  takes  the  form  of  the  horizontal  straight  line, 
R.     It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  certain  points  in  this 
straight  line  are  stationary,  while  others  are  moving  transversely 
with  considerable  velocities.     Points  at  the  crests  and  troughs 
of  the  component  waves  are  stationary,  and  the  resultant  velocity 
at  points,  such  as  Nj,  Nj,  and  N3,  through  which  a  crest  and  a 
tfough  are  simultaneously  passing,  is  equal  to  zero.  But  the  points 
P,  Q,  in  the  component  wave  trains,  which  are  passing  through 
their  positions  of  equilibrium,  will  have  velocities  (p.  241) ;  these 
are  represented  in  Fig.  142  by  the  small  vertical  arrows.     It  will 
be  seen  that  the  velocities  at  these  points  in  the  two  wave  trains 
afe  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  points  V^, 
V^  V3,  and  V4,  in  the  resultant  wave  train,  is  equal  to  twice  the 
velocity  of  a  point  such  as  P  or  Q. 

As  the  component  trains  travel  in  the  directions  indicated,  the  point 
L  of  train  A  will  arrive  above  N]  at  the  same  instant  as  the  point  M  of 
train  B.  ,  As  the  displacements  of  L  and  M  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  in 
opposite  directions,  the  displacement  at  N|  will  still  be  equal  to  zero. 
The  transverse  velocities  at  L  and  M  are  also  equal  but  in  opposite 
directions,  so  that  the  velocity  of  N,  will  be  zero.  In  other  words,  the 
displacements  of  the  point  N^,  due  to  the  wave  trains  A  and  B,  will 
always  differ  in  phase  by  ir  (p.  241 ).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  points 
N|,  N],  N3,  .  .  •  .  will  remain  permanently  stationary.  These  points 
are  termed  nodef. 

The  point  S  of  train  A  will  arrive  above  Vg  at  the  same  instant  as 
the  point  T  of  train  B.  The  displacements  of  S  and  T  are  equal  and 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  resultant  displacement  at  V^  will  be 
equal  to  twice  that  of  S  or  T.  When  each  wave  has  travelled  through 
a  distance  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length,  the  troughs  C  and  D 
wiii  simultaneously  arrive  above  V3,  so  that  the  resultant  dbplacement 
at  that  point  will  then  be  at  its  maximum  value,  equal  to  twice  the 
amplitude  of  either  of  the  component  waves.     At  this  instant  the 
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^saltant  displacement  carve  takes  t!ie  form  of  the  cc»itinuoiis  curved 
line  in  R. 

When  each  wave  has  travelled  through  a  distance  equal  to  half  a 
wave-length,  the  resultant  curve  again  takes  the  form  of  the  straight 
line  through  R  ;  the  original  velocities  at  Vj,  V2,  Vg,  and  V4  will  now 
be  reversed.  As  the  component  waves  travel  through  another  quarter 
of  a  wave-length,  the  resultant  displacement  changes  to  the  form  repre* 
sented  by  the  broken  curved  line  in  R.  After  moving  through  yet 
another  quarter  of  a  wave-length,  the  component  waves  will  constitute 
a  train  identical  with  that  with  which  we  started,  so  that  the  resultant 
displacement  once  more  takes  the  form  of  a  straight  line. 

The  points  Vj,  Vg,  Vg,  V4  .  .  .  ,  which  suflfer  the  maximum  dis- 
placemeiit,  are  termed  antinodes ;  the  portions  of  the  displacement 
curve  lying  between  two  nodes  is  termed  a  ventral  legment.  The 
distance  between  two  successive  nodes,  or  two  successive  antinodes,  is 
equal  to  half  a  wave-length.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  that 
antinodes  are  alternately  positions  of  maximum  displacement  and  of 
maximum  velocity.  Nodes  are  points  of  zero  displacement  and  zero 
velocity. 

Stationary  waves  may  be  formed  by  sending  properly  timed  waves 
along  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  fixed  support.  They 
may  also  be  formed  in  a  long  trough  containing  water. 

Waves  transmitted  tiirougli  the  Body  of  a  Medium.— The 
ripples  produced  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  still  water  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  This  class  of  waves  can  only  be  pro- 
duced at  the  surface  of  a  medium.  Waves  can,  however^  be 
transmitted  through  the  body  of  a  medium.  The  student  is 
probably  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  waves  trans- 
mitted through  a  gas,  and  constituting  sound.  Each  particle  of 
the  gas  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train  is  thrown  into  oscillations 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation.  A  gas  offers  no 
resistance  to  a  mere  change  of  shape,  so  that  the  only  waves 
which  can  be  propagated  through  it  are  those  involving  a 
change  of  volume. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  waves  in  a 
medium  are  : — 

1.  A  small  element  of  the  medium^  when  set  in  motion,  must 
possess  kinetic  energy. 

2.  The  relative  displacement  of  an  element  with  respect  to  its 
surroundings  must  produce  a  reaction  tending  to  restore  the 
element  to  ks  initial  position.     In  overcoming  these  reactions, 
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work  must  be  done  during  the  displacement,  so  that  the  mediu 
must  be  capable  of  acquiring  potential  energy. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later,  the  class  of  wave 
which  alone  can  be  appealed  to  as  explaining  the  properties 
light,  is  characterised  by  the  peculiarity,  that  the  displacements 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  wave  transmission.  In 
this  respect  such  waves  resemble  those  transmitted  along  a 
stretched  string.  But  the  possibility  of  transmitting  transverse 
waves  along  a  string  is  entirely  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  tension  of  the  string  gives  it  a  capacity  to  resist  any  change 
of  shape.  Consequently,  we  must  study  the  propagation  of 
transverse  waves  in  a  medium  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  resist 
any  change  of  shaj)e.  Such  a  medium  will  possess  elastic  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  jelly ;  it  is  termed  an 
elastie  solid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  **  solid  **  is  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance which  can  maintain  its  shape  without  lateral  support ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  hardness  or  impenetrability.  Thus,  as  Maxwell 
pointed  out,  sealing-wax  is  really  a  viscous  fluid,  since  if  supported  at  its 
ends,  its  shape  slowly  but  progressively  changes ;  while  a  tallow  candle, 
and,  we  may  add,  an  ordinary  jelly,  are  solids  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, since  their  shapes  are  not  permanently  altered  under  the  action 
of  gravity. 

Strain  and  Stress. — When  a  change  is  produced  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  body,  the  body  is  said  to  be 
strained,  or  to  have  experienced  a  strain.  The  external  force,  the 
application  of  which  produces  the  strain,  is  termed  the  stress  on  the 
body.  When  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the  stresses  must  just 
balance  the  restoring  forces  called  into  play  by  the  strain. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  strain,  each  of  which  is  produced  by  a 
particular  kind  of  stress. 

I.  Compressional  Strain. — When  the  volume  of  a  body  is  altered, 
without  the  production  of  any  change  of  shape,  the  strain,  is  termed 
compressional  or  dilatational,  according  as  the  volume  is  diminished  or 
increased.  In  this  class  of  strain  the  angle  between  any  two  lines  in 
the  body  remains  unaltered.  A  cube,  of  which  all  three  dimensions  are 
increased  or  decreased  equally,  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  this 
kind  of  strain. 

To  produce  a  compressional  strain  in  a  cube  of  a  substance  which 
possesses  the  same  elastic  properties  in  all  directions,  equal  stresses 
must  be  applied  normally  to  all  of  its  surfaces.    The  eompresaioaai 
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elasticity  of  the  substance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  applied  stress , 
per  unit  area^  to  the  strain  {or  alteration  in  volume)  produced  in  each  unit 
of  volume.  Thus,  if  a  uniform  normal  force  of  F  dynes  per  sq.  cm., 
applied  to  a  body  of  volume  »,  produces  a  decrease  of  volume '  equal  to 
dv,  then  the  coefficient  of  compressional  elasticity  of  the  substance,  €, 
is  given  by  the  equation — 

„      dv      Fv 

€  =  F  -r  —  =  -7-. 

V        dv 

A  medium  which  has  the  capacity  of  resisting  compression  can  trans- 
mit  compressional  waves.  It  can  be  shown  ^  that  if  p  is  the  density  of 
the  medium,  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  compressional  waves  will  be 
equal  to  (e/p)*. 

2.  Shearing  Strain. — When  the  shape  of  a  solid  is  altered  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  of  a  series  of  parallel  planes  remains  undistorted, 
while  the  relative  positions  of 
the   planes  are  changed,  the 
solid  is  said  to  have  experi- 
enced a  shear,  or  a  shearing 
strain.      If     a     rectangular 
parallelopipedon   is   built  up 
of  equal  rectangular  sheets  of 
thin  millboard,  then  the  nature         Fi&  143.— Characteristics  of  a  Shearing 
of  a  shear  may  be  illustrated  Strain. 

by    displacing    these    sheets 

parallel  to  themselves,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  143.  If  the  relative  dis- 
placement of  planes  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  is  the  same 
throughout  the  solid,  the  shear  is  said  to  be  uniform.  The  magnitude 
of  a  shear  is  measured  by  the  relative  displacement  of  planes  at  unit 
distance  apart. 

A  solid  in  which  a  shearing  strain  produces  a  restoring  force  propor- 
tional to  the  shear,  is  said  to  possess  rigidity,  or  shear  elasticity.  A 
perfectly  rigid  body  is  one  in  which  the  production  of  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable shear  would  produce  an  infinite  restoring  force,  and  would 
therefore  need  the  application  of  an  infinite  shearing  stress.  In  order 
to  produce  a  shear  between  two  parallel  planes  of  a  substance  of  finite 
rigidity,  two  equal  forces  must  act  in  opposite  directions  in  these  planes. 
These  forces  are  termed  shearing  stresses. 

Let  AC  (Fig.  144)  represent  an  oblique  parallelopipedon,  produced 
by  shearing  the  upper  face  of  the  rectangular  parallelopipedon  AB 

1  The  symbol  dv^  taken  as  a  whole^  is  used  to  indicate  a  small  increase  or  decrease 
of  volume ;  it  thus  represents  the  difference  produced  in  v.  The  symbol  dv  does 
not  mean  dx  v. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Heat  for  Advanced  Students^  by  the  author,  p.  335. 
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thnx^h  A  distance  BC.  Let  thU  require  the  spfdiCatioa  lo  (he  upper 
face  (^  a  stress  F  parallel  to  BC,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  sTrese  to 
the  lower  lace.  Let 
a  be  Che  area  of  either 
the  upper  or  lower 
&ce  ;  [hen  the  stress 
per  unit  area  is  equal 
to  F/a.  Let  the  per- 
pendicula.r  distance 
between  the  upper 
and  lower  faces  be 
Fic  144. — Stmaa  jukI  Straini  Ln  a  Shored  Solid-  equal  to  b    while  the 

relative  shear  BC  be- 
tween these  &ces  is  equal  to  !.  The  sheai  between  planes  Bl  tinit 
distance  apart  is  equal  to  i/b.  Then  11,  the  ooeffieient  of  rigldltj  or 
of  shear  elaatieitj  of  the  subslance,  is  equal  to  M«  ra/ia  oftht  sheoHng 
sirts!  per  anil  atta,  lo  the  shear  produced  between  plane!  at  unit 
distance  apart ;  therefore — 

F  .   r      Fb 


If  the  shearing  stress  U  removed,  the  elastic  solid  springs  bacli:  to  its 
original  shape.  In  this  process  matter  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  sheared 
medium  must  therefore  possess  potential  energy.  The  value  of  this 
eae^  ma.y  be  easily  found ;  it  is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  pro- 
ducing the  shear.  Now,  the  restoring  force  increases  uniformly  from 
zero  to  F,  as  the  shear  increases  from  zero  to  i ;  thus,  the  average  re- 
storing force  during  the  production  of  the  shear  s  is  equal  to  F/a  ;  since 
this  average  force  is  overcome  through  a  distance  s,  the  work  done  is 
equal  to  Fi/i.  But  F  =  (i|ftj)/b ;  consequently  the  potential  ene^y 
possessed  by  the  beared  paralletopipedon  is  equal  to  ^r'/lh.  The 
volume  of  the  body  is  equal  to  ab ;  tbcrefbte  the  potential  energy  per 
unit  volume  is  equal  Co  Wrl.  But  f/b  is  equal  to  the  shear  between 
planes  at  unit  distance  apart ;  if  i/b  =  S,  we  have  the  final  result  that 
the  potential  energy  per  nnit  volnme  of  the  sheared  medium  is  equal 

t0  1,S>/2. 

When  a  body  is  compressed  or  extended  in  one  direction,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  remaining  unaltered. 
the  volume  of  each  element  of  the  body  is  altered,  while  tbe  shape  of 
the  element  is  also  modified.  Such  a  strain  is  said  to  be  km^-mttmiL 
The  elasticity  of  a  body  for  longitudinal  strains  depends,  not  only  on 
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tbe  eovQpfefliional  eksticity,  «,  but  also  on  the  rigidity,  ir.   Its  vstJua  can 
be  shown  to  be  equal  to    f  e  +  -  tj  ). 

TiansTerse  Waves  in  an  Elastic  Solid. —Imagine  an  elastic 
solid,  such  as  a  jelly,  bounded  in  one  direction  by  a  plane  sur- 
face, but  extending  indefinitely  in  all  other  directions.  Now 
let  the  boundary  surface  be  displaced  through  a  small  distance 
psyrallel  to  itseUl  The  first  effect  will  be  to  produce  a  uniform 
shear  between  the  boundary  plane  and  any  other  parallel  plane 
at  a  small  distance  within  the  medium.  The  resulting  reaction 
will  produce  a  displacement  of  this  second  plane,  and  this  dis- 
placement will  produce  a  shear  between  the  second  and  a  third 
plane  still  further  within  the  medium,  resulting  in  a  displace- 
ment of  this  third  plane.  Following  this  process  mentally,  we 
see  that  the  displacement  initially  imposed  on  the  boundary 
plane  will  be  handed  on  from  plane  to  plane  of  the  elastic  solid. 
In  each  case  the  direction  of  displacement  of  a  plane  is  parallel 
to  itself ;  the  disturbance  is  transmitted  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  displacement. 

If  we  now  imagine  that  the  boundary  surface  is  caused  to 
execute  a  S.H.M.,  in  any  direction  in  its  own  plane,  every 
other  plane  parallel  to  it  will  execute  a  S.H.M.  in  a  parallel 
direction.  All  particles  in  one  of  these  planes  will,  at  any 
instant,  be  displaced  from  their  positions  of  equilibrium  by  the 
same  amount,  and  will  be  in  the  same  phase.  This  form  of  dis- 
turbance transmitted  through  an  elastic  medium  is  said  to  con- 
stitute a  plane  ware  tram.  The  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  wave  transmission,  to  which  the  disturbance  has  just 
reached,  is  termed  the  wave  front ;  the  same  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  plane  containing  particles  in  the  same  phase, 
whatever  position  in  the  wave  train  it  may  occupy. 

The  characteristic  features  associated  with  the  transmission  ot 
transverse  waves  through  an  elastic  solid  may  be  better  appreciated  by 
referring  to  Fig.  145.  This  represents  a  section  of  an  elastic  solid  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation  and  to  that  of  the 
displacements  constituting  the  waves.  Particles  of  the  medium  which,  in 
their  undisturbed  state,  lay  in  the  broken  line  (which  we  shall  term  the 
axis)  extending  from  left  to  right,  are  displaced  at  a  particular  instant 
during  the  passage  of  a  wave  train  so  as  to  lie  on  the  thickly-outlined 
wave  curve.     The  displacement  of  each  particle  is  perpendicular  to  the 
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axis,  oi  to  th«  diiection  of  wave  propagation.  The  fine  shading  11 
represCDt  ihe  displacements  of  particles  which  lay,  in  the  undistuibed 
state  of  the  medium,  in  lines  paiallel  lo  the  axis.  In  this  class  of  w, 
propagation  it  is  necessary  to  fix  our  attention  on  elements  of  the 
medium,  each  comprising  a  considerable  number  of  particles.  Fig.  146 
represents  live  equal  elements  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train.  All  of 
these,  in  the  undisturbed  state  of  the  medium,  had  the  fonns  of  equal 
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reetai^lar  parallelopipeda  Ipng  algng  the  axis.  It  is  obvious  that, 
during  the  passage  of  a  wave  train,  Ihe  elements  near  the  crests  artd 
troughs  of  the  waves  are  distorted  the  least.  A  ivry  small  element, 
lying  exactly  at  the  crest  or  trough  of  a  wave,  will  be  undistorted,  and 
wiU  therefore  possess  no  potential  enei^  ;  it  will  also,  for  the  instant,  be 
stationary,  and  will  therefore  possess  no  kinetic  eneigy.  An  element 
posing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  submitted  to  the 
maximum  of  distortion,  and  will  therefore  possess  the  maximum  amounE 
of  potential  energy  ;  it  will  also  be  moving  with  the  maximum  velocity, 
and   will    thus    potsess   the    maximum   amount    of   kinetic    eneigf. 
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Consequently,  as  an  element  recedes  from  its  position  of  equilibrium, 
its  kinetic  and  potential  energies  decrease  together,  until  the  nuucimum 
displacement  is  attained,  when  the  eneigy  of  the  element  has  fallen  to  lero. 
This  energy  has  not  been  lost,  but  has  been  handed  nn  to  elements  more 
in  advance.  Equal  elements  separated  by  a  wave-length,  or  any  whole 
number  of  wave-lei^hs,  are  moving  with  equal  velocities  In  the  same 
direction,  are  equally  displaced  in  the  same  direction,  and  possess  equal 
amounts  of  energy.  Equal  elements  separated  by  half  a  wave-length, 
or  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  are  moving  with  equal 
velocities  in  opposite  directions,  their  displacements  ate  equal  in 
magnitude  but  opposite  in  sign,  and  their  enei^es  are  equal.     It  should 


Fig.  146.— Elements  aC  an  Elastrc  Solid,  In  the  Path  of  a  TransvtrM  Wave  Train. 

be  noticed  that  the  volume  of  an  element  remains  uimltered  (compare 
Fig.  144),  since  its  faces  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  pro- 
pagation are  unaltered  in  shape  or  area,  and  remain  at  a  uniform  pet- 
pendicnlar  distance  from  each  other.  Each  element  is  subjected  to  a 
shear  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  transmission. 

Teloclt7  of  Transmiflsion  of  TnuiBrerse  Waves  in  an 
Elastic  Solid.— During  the  transmission  of  waves  there  is  no 
progressive  motion  of  the  medium  ;  its  constituent  elements 
merely  move  to  and  fro  across  the  direction  of  transmission,, 
while  the  waves  travel  forward.  Let  the  vtaves  be  transmitted 
with  a  velocity  V  in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  arrow  (from 
left  to  right).  Fig.  146. 

Let  us  imagine  the  medium  to  be  set  in  bodily  motion,  with  a 
velocity  V,  from  right  to  left.    The  u^ves  will  now  remain 
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stattonary  in  space  ;  a.n  element  of  Ike  medium  which,  if  there 
were  no  waves,  would  move  from  right  to  left  along  the 
broken  line  (Fig.  146),  with  a  velocity  V,  will  now  follow  the 
course  of  the  wave  curve,  and  successively  acquire  the  position 
and  foims  shown  in  Fig.  146.  In  passing  the  crest  or  trough 
of  a  wave,  the  element  will  for  an  instant  be  moving  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  V  ;  since  its  path  is  curved,  a  centrifugal  force 
is  called  into  play,  and  this  must  be  just  balanced  by  the 
shearing  stresses  exerted  on  its  front  and  rear  surfaces  by  the 
elements  which  respectively  precede  and  follow  it.  By  equaling 
these  quantities,  we  can  obtain  an  expression  for  V  in  terms  of 
the  properties  of  the  medium. 

Let  B  (Fig.  147)  represent  the  erest  of  the  wave  curve  ABC,  wliich  is 
traversed  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  small  element  of  which  EDFG 
is  the  section.  Lei  AB  =  BC 
Join  AC,  and  draw  BM  per- 
pendicidar  lo  AC.  Through  the 
three  neighbouring  points  A,  B, 
and  C  draw  a  circle,  BLM. 
The  centre  of  this  circle  will  lie 
on  BM.  Then,  if  the  points  A, 
B,  C,  are  very  close  li^eCher, 
the  element  EDFG  will  for  an 
instant  be  travelling  along  the 
tuc  CBA  of  (he  circle  BLM. 
Let  the  area  of  (he  end  faces,  of 
which  EG  and  DF  are  the  sec- 
tions, be  equal  lo  a.  Also,  let 
the  perpendicular  distance  AC 
Fig.  t4T.-Elen«nt  at  Dot  rf  Wjwe.  between  these  faces  be  equal  to 

ali[.  Then  the  volume  of  the 
element  EDFG  will  be  equal  to  sab,,  and  if  p  is  the  density  (mass  per 
unit  volume)  of  the  medium,  the  mass  of  the  element  will  be  equal  to 
lAbip.  Lei  r  be  the  ladius  of  the  circle  BLM.  Then  the  eantrifttgal 
fi>TM  acting  on  the  element  will  be  equal  to  (2abipV)/»-  (p.  250). 

The  iheuiiig  itTMiM  acting  on  the  faces  of  which  EG  and  DF  are 
sections,  will  be  equal.  Let  DHKF  and  EGRS  represent  the  sections 
of  the  equal  elements  which  are  respectively  followingand  preceding  the 
,  original  element  in  its  path  along  the  wave  curve.  The  points  Cand  N 
will  be  the  centres  of  opposite  faces  of  the  element  DHKF,  while  A 
uid  P  will  be  the  centres  of  the  opposite  faces  of  the  element  EGRS. 
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Join  P  and  N  by  a  straight  line,  and  let  its  length  be  equal  to  2b2 ;  let 
PN  cut  the  diameter  BM  in  a  point  at  a  distance  e^  from  B.  Also,  let 
the  straight  line  AC  cut  BM  in  a  point  at  a  distance  Oi  from  B.  Then, 
the  shear  between  the  faces  DF  and  HK  will  be  equal  to  e^  -  O].  Further, 
the  distance  between  the  opposite  faces  DF  and  HK  will  be  equal  to 
('b2-b]),  so  that  the  shear  per  unit  distance  between  the  faces  DF  and 
HK  will  be  equal  to  (03  -  0i)/(l>2  -  bi). 

Since  the  lines  AC  and  PN  will  be  at  right  angles  to  BM,  we  have,  by 
a  well  known  property  of  a  circle — 

V  =  02(2^-02)  =  202^-02^  =  202^, 
since  C2  is  very  small,  and  we  may  neglect  e^  in  comparison  with 

Similarly — 

bi    =  Cj  (2/*  -  Ci)  =  2C,r  -  Cj^  =  201^ 

.*.  h^  -  bi'  =  2r(c2  -Cj). 

(b,  -b.)  (b,  +  b,)  =  2^(0,  -  C.),   .-.    ^  =  i^^^±^l 

Oj  —  Dl  /* 

When  the  distance  between  opposite  faces  of  DHKF  is  very  small, 
we  may  write  (b2  +  bj)  =  2bi,  without  any  sensible  error.     Then — 

Ca  -  C^  _  2bi  _  bi 

ba  -  bi       2r      r' 

» 
Thus  the  shear,  per  unit  distance,  between  the  faces  DF  and  HK,  is 

equal  to  bi/r.  Let  F  be  the  shearing  stress  on  either  of  these  feces. 
Then  (p.  268), 

tL       r         " 
where  ij  is  the  simple  rigidity  of  the  elastic  medium 

r 

The  force  F  will  also  be  equal  to  the  reaction  which  the  sheared 
element  DHKF  exerts  on  the  element  EDFG.  The  sheared  element 
EGRS  will  exert  an  equal  reaction  on  EDFG,  and  the  sum  of  these 
reactions,  equal  to  2F,  must  just  balance  the  centrifugal  force  called  into 
play  by  the  motion  of  EDFG  along  the  circular  arc  CB^.     Thus— 

2F=  ^,^  ab,  _  2ab,pV^ 

r  r 

.'.  V«=  5    and  V=  ^/l. 

p  V  p 
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Thus,  the  yeloeity  of  trftnimiisiom  of  trantveroe  waves  tbrougli  as 
elattie  solid  mediwa  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  ef  the 
shear  elastieity,  to  the  density,  of  the  medium. 

In  obtaining  this  result  we  have  made  no  assumption  as  to 
the  wave-length  or  period  of  the  transmitted  waves.  Thus,  the 
velooity  is  the  same  for  waves  of  all  lengths,  A  particle  of  an 
elastic  solid  has  no  free  period  of  vibration,  and  the  restoring 
force  called  into  play  by  its  displacement  is  not  proportional  to 
the  displacement,  but  to  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
displacements  of  neighbouring  particles.  If  the  boundary  plane 
of  an  elastic  solid  is  constrained  to  execute  a  S.H.M.,  each 
particle  of  the  elastic  solid  will  execute  a  S.H.M.  ;  but  this  is 
merely  an  instance  of  forced  vibrations,  since  a  motion  of  any 
kind  whatever  would  be  transferred  from  the  boundary  plane 
to  the  constituent  particles  of  the  elastic  medium.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  whatever  can  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  wave  trains,  so  that 
results  obtained  for  the  transmission  of  the  latter  can  be 
applied  to  the  general  case  of  the  transmission  of  an  arbitrary 
disturbance. 

Average  Energy  per  Unit  Volume  of  an  Elastic  Solid 
transmitting  Simple  Harmonic  Waves.— As  already  pointed 
out,  an  element  of  an  elastic  solid  possesses  the  mflximum 
amount  of  energy,  both  potential  and  kinetic,  as  it  passes 
through  its  position  of  equilibrium  (p.  270).  Further,  if  the 
waves  are  of  the  simple  harmonic  type,  each  element  executes  a 
S.H.M.  about  its  position  of  equilibrium,  so  that  its  velocity 
on  passing  through  that  position,  is  equal  to  2ir«/T,  where  a 
and  T  respectively  stand  for  the  amplitude  and  period  of  the 
S.H.M.  Let  the  volume  of  an  element  be  equal  to  v,  while  p, 
as  before,  is  equal  to  the  density  of  the  medium.  Then  the 
mass  of  the  element  is  equal  to  /)?',  and  its  kinetic  energy 
on  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  is  equal  to 
J.  pv.  {2iraflT^  (p.  241) ;  thus  the  maximum  Idnetie  energy  per 
unit  volume  of  the  element  is  equal  to— 

,    (27ra)« 

As  an  element  recedes  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  its 
kmetic  energy  diminishes  to  zero  as  the  point  of  its  maximum 
displacement  is  approached  (p.  271).     In  a  wave  train  compris- 
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ing  .a  number  of  waves,  there  will,  at  any  instant,  be  elements 
displaced  to  various  extents,  and  therefore  possessing  various 
fractions  of  the  maximum  kinetic  energy.  Consequently,  the 
ATWigB  kinetie  tnergr  par  nnitTolnms  of  tk«  aUstle  nwdiumin  the 
path  of  the  wave  train,  will  be  equal  to  half  the  above  maximum 
value,  or  to-  (^, 

IP    X»~- 

An  element  on  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium 
will  be  distorted  (Fig.  146),  and  will  thus  possess  potential 
energy.  A  value  has  already  been  found  {p.  268)  for  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  volume  of  3  sheared  element  of  an  elastic 
medium  ;  this  is  equal  to  i  -  x  (shear  per  unit  distance)*  >. 

Let  ABCD  (Fig.  148)  represent  the  section  of  an  element 
passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  £F  being  a  short 
length  of  the  wave  curve.  From  E  draw 
EG  perpendicular  to  AD.  Then,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  shear  between  the  faces 
AD  and  BC  is  equal  to  EG,  and  the 
slMM  per  unit  dUtuiee  between  AD  and 
BC  is  equal  to  FG/GE,  Let  PQ  repre- 
sent the  axis  of  wave  transmission,  and 
let  S  be  the  angle  at  which  the  wave  curve 
cuts  the  axis  PQ.    Then,  we  have-  F™,  MS.-Sb«™i 

FG/GE  =tanA  Ei™mi. 

But,  as  proved  on  p.  261,  tan  0  =  iwa/VT,  where  a,  V,  and 
T  respectively  stand  for  the  amplitude,  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission,  and  the  period  of  the  waves.  Consequently, 
the  pstantial  nwr^  per  loilt  Tolnme  of  the  element  ABCD  is 

_  ti  (2ffa)' 
7  VT*' 

From  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  with  respect  to  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  medium,  it  follows  that  tli«  averags 
poteattal  mvrgy  p«r  unit  TDliuu  of  th«  alutlo  ludinm  in  the 
path  of  the  wave  train  is  equal  to — 

(_2^ 
■  yrp- 


,  |'FGY_  n 

I  Vge/    2 


lanM  =  2i^ 
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But  T}  =  pV^  (p.  273).  Consequently,  the  ayerage  potential 
energy  per  unit  Tolume  ii  equal  to  the  average  kinetie  energy  per 
nnit  Tolome,  and  the  average  energy  of  both  kinds  per  unit  volume 
is  numerically  equal  to — 

Some  important  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  this 
result. 

1.  With  waves  of  a  given  period,  T,  the  energy  per  unit  volume 
of  the  elastic  medium  is  proportional  top^*,  that  is,  to  the  product 
of  the  density  and  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 

2.  The  energy  transmitted  per  second  normally  through  an 
imaginary  surface  of  i  sq.  cm.  area,  will  be  that  corresponding 
to  V  c.c.  of  the  medium,  or  Vp{2irafl2T^. 

Waves  of  Circulax  Displacement.— Let  us  suppose  that 
the  plane  boundary  surface  of  an  elastic  solid  is  constrained  to 
move  in  such  a  manner  that  each  point  in  it  describes  a  small 
circle  in  the  plane  of  the  surface.  This  motion  is  equivalent  to 
two  S.H.M.'s,  of  equal  amplitudes  and  periods,  but  differing  in 
phase  by  7r/2,  executed  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(p.  242).  These  S.H.M.'s  will  generate  corresponding  wave 
trains  travelling  with  equal  velocities  through  the  elastic 
medium,  so  that  each  particle  of  the  latter  will  simultaneously 
execute  two  equal  S.H.M.'s  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
differing  in  phase  by  7r/2  ;  in  other  words,  each  particle  of 
the  medium  will  traverse  a  small  circular  orbit,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  transmission. 

Spherical  Waves. — When  all  points  in  a  plane  are  con- 
strained to  execute  similar  motions,  plane  waves  will  be 
produced  in  the  elastic  medium.  If,  however,  a  single  point  in 
the  medium  is  constrained  to  execute  a  S.H.M.  in  a  given 
direction,  then  waves  will  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  that 
point,  so  that  the  wave  front  assumes  a  spherical  form.  If  the 
medium  is  capable  only  of  transmitting  transverse  waves,  the 
displacement  at  any  point  of  the  spherical  wave  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  radius,  or  tangential  to  the  surface,  of 
1  he  sphere.  But  at  a  point  on  the  spherical  wave  surface  in 
a  line  with  the  direction  of  displacement  at  the  centre, 
a  displacement  perpendicular  to  the  radius  would  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  displacement  at  the  centre.     Since  the  medium 
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has  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  such  a  displacement  cannot 
be  produced,  so  that  at  point*  in  a  itraiglit  liae  with  th«  direetiMi 
of  tb«  MBtral  diapUMinwit  tlia  amplitude  of  th«  wan  will  ba 
oqnal  to  uro.  The  amplitude  wiji  have  a  maximum  value 
at  points  on  the  spherical  wave  surface  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  central  displacement. 

For  a  given  direction  of  transmission  tlia  amplitndo  will  bo 
iBTOrwly  proportional  to  ttio  diit(ine«  from  ths  point  at  wbiah  tho 
dUtnrbaiioo  originatot.  To  prove  this  statement,  let  us  mark  off 
a  small  element  of  area  •,  on  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  r,,  and 
draw  straight  lines  from  the  centre  through  the  boundary  of 
this  element  ;  we  shall  thus  obtain  a  cone  which  will  cut  off  an 
area  Si  from  a  sphere  of  radius  r^.  Now  a,/aj  =  r,'/'i'.  Let 
a,  and  a^  be.  the  respective  amplitudes  at  distances  r,  and  r, 
from  the  centre.  Then  the  energy  traversing  the  area  a,,  at  a 
distance  r,  from  the  centre,  in  one  second,  will  also  traverse 
the  area  a,,  at  a  distance  rj  from  the  centre,  in  one  second. 
Therefore  {p.  276), 


3T»  2T^ 


Oj" 


Elastic  Solid  with  Puticlea  capable  of  Free  Vibrations 
embedded  in  it. — We  have  already  (p.  254)  investigated  the 
motion  of  a  particle  capable  of  free  vibrations 
about  a  position  of  equilibrium  which  itself 
executes  a  S.H.M.     Let  us  now  extend  this 
investigation  to  the  motion  of  an  elastic  solid, 
embedded  inwhich  are  great  numbers  of  par- 
ticles capable  of  free  vibrations.     To  fix  our 
ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  heavy  particles  are 
supported,  by  means  of  zigzag  springs,  inside 
massless  spherical  shells  (Fig.  149),  which, 
on  their  external  surfaces,  are  rigidly  fixed      pmiTe  ™b=dd«d'"iD 
to  the  elastic  solid.     When  the  elastic  solid      Elastic  Solid. 
is  at  rest,  the  heavy  particles  will  occupy  their 
positions  of  absolute  equilibrium,  (p.  256),  at   the   centres  of 
the  stationary  spherical  shells.     When   the  elastic    solid    is 
displaced,  the  spherical  shells  will  be  carried   with   it.    The 
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first  effect  produced  will  be  to  compress  some  of  the  zig-zag 
springs,  and  to  extend  others,  so  that  forces  will  be  exerted 
on  the  heavy  particles  proportional  to  their  relative  displace- 
ments from  the  centres  of  the  shells.  Equal  and  opposite 
reactions  will  be  exerted  on  the  shells,  and  thus  on  the 
elastic  solid ;  these  reactions  will  profoundly  modify  the 
nature  of  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  elastic  solid. 

The  following  points  of  importance  may  be  deduced  from 
Fig.  138  (p.  254):— . 

1.  On  starting  the  waves  through  the  elastic  solid,  the  motions  of  the 
embedded  particles  will  at  first  be  of  an  apparently  irregular  nature, 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  they,  at  first,  simultaneously  execute 
ffee  and  forced  vibrations.  After  a  time,  however,  the  free  vibrations 
die  down  (p.  254),  and  the  particles  execute  only  forced  vibradons  in  the 
period  of  the  waves.  The  following  arguments  apply  only  to  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  this  permanent  state. 

2.  As  an  element  of  the  elastic  solid  passes  through  its  position  c^ 
equilibrium,  the  heavy  particles  embedded  in  it  will  swing  through  their 
positions  of  absolute  equilibrium.  At  this  point  no  reaction  is  exerted 
on  the  elastic  solid  by  the  embedded  particles. 

3.  As  an  element  of  the  elastic  solid  recedes  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  the  relative  displacements  of  the  particles  embedded  in  it 
increase,  and  reach  a  maximum  value  when  the  element  reaches  its 
position  of  maximum  displacement  at  the  crest  of  a  wave.  At  this 
point  the  reaction  exerted  on  the  elastic  solid  by  the  embedded  particles 
reaches  a  maximum  value. 

Velocity  of  Wave  Traii8]ni8sion.~-This  can  be  found  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  on  p.  271,  if  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  reactions  of  the  embedded  particles. 

Let  F  be  the  reaction  exerted  by  an  embedded  particle  on  an  element 
of  the  elastic  solid  when  the  displacement  of  the  laHer  is  equal  to  a, 
the  amplitude  of  a  wave.  If  there  are  n  particles  distributed  uniformly 
through  each  unit  volume  of  the  medium,  the  number  ccHnprised  in  the 
element  of  which  £DFG  (Fig.  147),  is  a  section,  will  be  equal  to 
n  X  2abi,  where  a  and  b^  have  the  same  significations  as  on  p.  27X 
Let  us  assume  that  the  embedded  particles  are  so  numerous  that  a  con- 
siderable number  are  comprised  in  the  element  EDFGj  while  their 
volumes  are  so  small  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  elastic  solid  is 
displaced,  in  order  to  make  room  for  them,  and  no  change  is  produced 
in  the  rigidity,  19.  As  the  element  £DFG  passes  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
^e  centrifigal  force,  together  with  the  sum  of  tke  reactions  of  the 
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embedded  parlicles  tending  to  increase  the  displacement  of  Ihe  element, 
must  be  bolBtice'd  by  the  sheaiing  stresses  on  the  faces  DF  and  EG.  If 
V  denotes  the  velocity  of  wave  transmisuon  through  Ihe  elastic  stdW 
wilb  ihc  heavy  puticles  embedded  in  it,  we  have — 

'  ■   P  P 

From  p.  256,  we  find  that  F  =/fl  jj  j-,— a- 

whereyis  the  restoring  force  per  unit  displacement  of  the  heavy  particle 
from  its  position  of  relative  etfuilibriuni,  T  is  the  period  of  Ihe  waves, 
and  T,  is  Ihe  free  period  of  the  heavy  particle.  Consequently,  the  Ttlse 
af  V  will  be  different  for  wavH  of  different  periodi.  Lei  ii/p  =  ^A 
where  Vg  is  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  through  the  elastic  solid 
when  the  heavy  particles  are  not  present.     1  hen— 

Vt'-V^ '*' 

We  must  now  find  the  value  of  r,  the  radius  of  the  circle  passing 
through  three  nearly  coincident  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  crest 


V,*  -  V»  =  >i 


Fig.  ijo.— To  dcKnuitu  the  Radius  of  Curvature  at  the  Cmi  of  a  Wai«  Curve, 

of  the  wave  curve.  Let  DBE  (Fig.  iy>)  represent  part  of  the  wtva 
curve  obtained  in  ihe  njanner  explained  in  connection  with  Fig,  140 
(p.a6o).  Let  GHKM  be  the  droular  path  of  the  tracing  point,  the  motion 
of  which  delermines  the S.H.M.  executed  by  the  pencil  point.  AaodC 
repi«seat  two  poials  equkUsunt  ftom,  md  on  oppoilte  lidei  of,  tha 
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crest  B  of  the  wave ;  then,  while  the  pencil  point  described  the  arc 
ABC  of  the  wave  curve  on  the  moving  paper  riband,  the  tracing  point 
moved  from  G  through  H  to  K,  Join  CA,  and  draw  BN  perpendicular 
to  CA,  cutting  the  latter  in  F.  Through  C,  B,  and  A  describe  the  circle 
CBAN.  The  centre  of  this  circle  will  be  on  the  line  BN  :  let  its  radius 
be  equal  to  r.  Let  the  time  required  for  the  pencil  point  to  describe 
the  arc  AB  be  equal  to  /.  Then  in  this  time  the  paper  riband  will  have 
moved  onward  through  a  distance  V/,  which  is  thus  the  length  of  the 
line  FA.  Let  BF  =  8.  Then,  by  a  property  of  the  circle  which  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  use,  we  have,  if  8  is  very  small — 

2r.  «  =  (FA)2  =  (V/)«     .-.  «  t=  ^^      ...   (2) 

It  is  obvious  that  LH  will  also  be  equal  to  8.  Further,  the  tracing 
point  describes  the  circle  GHKM,  of  radius  equal  to  0,  in  a  time  T  ; 
thus,  it  moves  with  a  velocity  equal  to  2ira/T,  and  the  arc  GH,  described 
in  the  time  /,  will  be  equal  to  2ira//T.  If  G  is  very  near  to  H,  the 
straight  line  GL  will  be  approximately  equal  to  GH.  Then,  since 
(GL)3  =  (HL)  (LM)  =  (HL)  (HM )  to  a  first  approximation,  we  have— 

y-f-J  =  2a8  =  2«  .  i^  ,  from  (2) ; 

Substituting  this  value  of  ra  in  (i),  we  obtain — 

T  ^  T^ 

VqS  -  V3  =  ^fj^^ .   ^-p-Tj^     •     •    •     •     <3) 

I    Let  7 — ^   =  K.     Then,  substituting  in  (3)  and  dividing  both  sides  by 
{2ir)y  a       w^ 

V,  we  obtain  the  equation — 

"^a  —  I  =  W'K.  ri-i2  _  "p  9      •     •     .     .     .     (4) 

This  equation  gives  us  V  (the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  through 
the  elastic  solid  containing  particles  capable  of  free  vibration)  in  terms 
of  Vq  (the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in  the  elastic  solid  when  the 
heavy  particles  are  absent),iT(the  period  of  the  waves),  and  Tj  (the 
time  of  free  vibration  of  the  embedded  particles). 

We  shall  discuss  this  equation  in  connection  with  the  disper- 
sion of  light  by  material  substances.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
here  that  when  the  right  band  side  of  (4)  is  positive  (as  wiB  be 
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the  case  when  T  >  Tj),  V  will  be  less  than  Vq.  When,  however, 
T<  Tj,  the  right  hand  side  of  (4)  will  be  negative,  and  V  will  be 
greater  than  Vq. 

If  the  elastic  solid  contains  two  sets  of  heavy  particles,  pos- 
sessing free  vibration  periods  equal  to  Tj  and  Tj  respectively, 
the  velocity  V  for  transverse  waves  of  period  T  will  obviously 
be  given  by  the  equation, 

Vo^  ,,        T^        .       _        T2 


-^  -  I  —  «j Kj ^  _  ^a  +  «a  ^2 'pa  _  ya* 

where  «i  and  n^  are  the  numbers,  per  unit  volume,  of  particles  of 
the  two  kinds. 

Lastly,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vibrating  particles  are  all 
similar,  but  that  the  motions  of  each  are  controlled  by  three  sets 
of  springs  of  different  elasticities.  We  may  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  springs  shown  in  Fig.  149 
have  different  elasticities,  while  a  third  pair  of  springs,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  has  yet  another  elasticity.  The 
vibrating  particle  will  then  have  three  distinct  periods  of  vibra- 
tion, according  as  the  direction  of  its  vibration  coincides  with 
that  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  pair  of  springs.  Then,  if  these 
particles  are  arranged  regularly  in  the  elastic  solid,  with  the 
similar  springs  in  the  same  directions,  transverse  waves  will 
be  transmitted  with  different  velocities,  according*  as  the  direc- 
tion of  displacement  of  the  waves  coincides  with  that  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  pair  of  springs.  In  other  words,  we  should 
have  an  elastic  solid  which  transmits  transverse  waves  of  any 
given  period  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  direction  of 
transmission. 

Avdiage  Energy  per  Unit  Volume.— From  the  nature  of  the 
argument  used  on  p.  254,  it  is  clear  that  the  reactions  of  the 
embedded  particles  produce  an  apparent  increase  (when 
T  >  Tj)  in  the  inertia  of  the  elastic  medium. 

The  embedded  particles  will  themselves  possess  an  amount  of  energy, 
which  in  certain  cases  may  be  considerable.  But  after  the  acquisition 
of  the  permanent  state  (p.  278),  a  part  only  of  the  energy  possessed  by 
a  vibrating  particle  will  be  interchanged  with  the  elastic  medium.  This 
part,  which  may  be  termed  the  ayailable  energy  of  a  particle,  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  done  on  the  medmm  by  a  particle  as  it  swings 
from  its  position  of  absolute  equiUbriv^m  to  tliat  Qf  its  fj^fii^imum  dis- 
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placement,  while  its  position  of  relative  equilibrium  is  displaced  through 
a  distance  a,  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  waves.  The  value  of  this 
work  is  given  by  W,  equation  (3),  p.  256.  At  a  given  instant  some  df 
the  particles  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train  will  be  at  their  positions  of 
maximum  displacement,  and  so  will  have  parted  with  all  of  their . 
available  energy.  Some  will  be  passing  through  their  positions  of 
absolute  equilibrium,  and  will  possess  the  maximum  available  energy. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  will  be  particles  possessing  various 
fractions  of  their  maximum  available  energy,  so  that  the  average 
available  energy  possessed  by  the  particles  embedded  in  unit  volume 
of  the  medium  will  be  equal  to  «W/2,  or 

^2  -p  2 

"-^  T-frffr«  ••••••  (5) 

where  n  is  the  number  of  particles  per  unit  volume.  This  will  represent 
the  increase,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vibrating  particles,  in  the  kinetic 
energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  medium. 

Proceeding  as  on  p.  275,  we  find  that  the  average  potential  energy 
per  nnit  volume  is  equal  to — 

If  the  vibrating  particles  were  absent,  the  average  potential  energy 
per  unit  volume  would  be  equal  to  the  same  quantity  with  Vq,  substi- 
tuted for  V.  Hence  the  increase  in  the  average  potential  energy  per 
unit  volume,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vibrating  particles,  is  equal  to — 


ifl  (2flra)2 

4  r* 


(^-^^0" <^> 


But  71  =  pVq2  (p.  272).  Substituting  in  (6)  we  obtain,  by  the  aid  of 
(4),  p.  280, 

t     ja    \^  v»  ;   "  *  T^      '  ^"'  (2irfp  r»  -  TjS 

-  «/  4    •    Ta-Tia- 

This  value  is  equal  to  that  given  by  (5)  for  the  increase  in  the  average 
kinetic  energy  per  unit  volume  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vibnuting 
particles.  Hence,  the  presenoe  of  the  vibrating  partiolsi  iaMreaeea  tke 
lonetie  and  potential  energies  of  the  medinm  to  equal  eztenta.  Thus 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  density  of  the  medium  is  produced ;  if 
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^^~^  I     I    II  I  III  11^ 

p*  is  the  efiective  density  of  the  medium  for  waves  of  period  T,  we  bftve» 
following  the  process  used  on  p.  274,  and  using  (5), 

.  .     p  -  *  +  (2»)2p  T2  -  Ti»  ""  *  +  ^^  T«  -  Ti«' 

When 'the  period  of  the  transmitted  waves  is  equal  to  the 
free  period  of  the  vibrating  particles  {ue,  T  =  T^)  this  value  of 
p'  becomes  infinite.  For  other  values  of  T,  p'  will  have  definite 
values,  so  that  the  eifeet  of  the  Tibrating  partieles  if  to  endow  the 
medium  with  an  effectiye  density  p',  which  Tariei  with  the  period  of 
the  tranamitted  wayee. 

Phase  Change  on  Reflection.— Let  us  suppose  that  plane 
waves  of  transverse  displacement,  after  traversing  an  elastic 
medium,  are  incident  normally  on  the  plane  boundary  surface  of 
the  latter.  First,  let  us  suppose  that  this  boundary  surface  ,is 
immovable,  as  if  it  were  fixed  to  a  rigid  wall.  In  this  case  the 
displacement  at  the  boundary  surface  must  be  equal  to  zero. 
With  a  single  train  of  waves  this  condition  could  not  be  satisfied. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  two  similar  wave  trains  travel  lyith 
equal  velocities  in  opposite  directions,  stationary  points,  or 
nodes,  are  formed  in  the  resultant  stationary  wave  train  (p.  264). 
If  one  of  these  nodes  is  formed  at  the  boundary  surface,  there 
will  be  no  displacement  there.  Consequently  the  incident  wave 
train  must,  at  the  boundary  surface,  originate  a  reflected  wave 
train  of  equal  amplitude,  the  two  producing  a  node  at  the 
boundary  surface.  But,  at  a  node,  the  displacements  due  to  the 
component  waves  must  always  be  equal  in  magnitude  and 
opposite  in  directions,  or  must  differ  in  phase  by  ir.  Consequently, 
the  reflected  and  incident  wave  traine  must  differ  in  phase  hy  r. 

If  a  wave  train  transmitted  through  an  elastic  medium  is  in- 
cident on  a  surface  separating  the  medium  from  another  of 
much  greater  density,  the  effect  will  be  practically  the  same ; 
the  amplitude  of  the  waves  transmitted  into  the  second  medium 
will  be  excessively  small,  and  the  resultant  displacement  at  the 
separating  surface  must  be  excessively  small,  so  that  a  reflected 
wave  train  differing  in  phase  by  rr  from  the  incident  train  must  be 
I^xxiuced.     More  generally,  whoa  wayoa  Nre  iMid«»t  •»  tM 
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bonndaiy  lurfiaee  of  a  second  medium  which  is  denser  than  the 
first,  the  reflected  wave  train  will  diifer  in  phase  by  ir  from  the 
incident  train.  On  comparing  Figs.  142  and  146,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  node  is  a  point  at  which  the  distortion  of  the  medium 
attains  a  maximum  value.  This  distortion  can  only  occur  when 
the  second  medium  is  denser,  or  set  in  motion  less  readily,  than 
the  first  medium.  A  difference  of  effective  density  (p.  283)  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  difference  of  real  density. 

When  waves  are  incident  on  difree  boundary  surface,  a  node 
cannot  be  formed  there,  since  the  constraint  necessary  to  pro- 
duce distortion  will  be  absent.  In  this  case  the  incident  waves 
(which  convey  energy  up  to  the  surface)  and  the  reflected  waves 
(which  carry  it  away)  must  combine  to  form  an  antinode  at  the 
boundary  surface.  Since  at  the  surface  the  displacements  of 
the  two  wave  trains  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction  (p.  265), 
the  phases  of  the  incident  and  reflected. wave  trains  must  be 
equal.  More  generally,  when  waves  are  incident  on  the  boundary 
siurface  of  a  second  medium,  which  is  less  dense  than  the  first,  the 
phases  of  the  incident  iand  reflected  wave  trains  will  be  eqnaL 

The  nature  of  the  phase  change  produced  by  reflection  is  often  ex- 
plained by  analogy  with  the  impact  of  elastic  spheres.  Let  two  elastic 
spheres  be  suspended  by  fine  filaments  so  as  to  form  pendulums,  and 
let  the  spheres  just  touch  when  in  their  positions  of  equilibrium.  If 
one  of  the  spheres  is  displaced,  and  then  allowed  to  impinge  on  the 
other, .  both  spheres  will,  after  impact,  move  on  together,  if  the  im- 
pinging sphere  is  heavier  than  the  sphere  which  is  struck.  In  this  case 
the  phase  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  the  impinging  sphere  is  not 
altered  by  impact.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impinging  sphere  is 
lighter  than  the  sphere  struck,  the  two  will  move  in  opposite  directions 
after  impact,  the  lighter  sphere  rebounding,  so  that  its  direction  of 
motion  is  reversed  by  the  impact.  This  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
phase  amounting  to  ir  in  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  the  impinging 
sphere. 

In  a  stationary  wave  train  formed  in  an  elastic  solid,  the  energy 
.will  be  wholly  kinetic  at  the  instant  when  the  displacement 
curve  takes  the  form  of  a  straight  line  (Fig.  142),  and  wholly 
potential  when  the  antinodes  have  reached  their  position  of 
maximum  displacement.  An  element  of  the  medium  situated 
at  an  antinode  will  never  possess  any  potential  energy  ;  it  will 
possess  the  maximum  amount  of  kjiietjc  ^Vi^x^y  as  it  swings 
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through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  while  it  will  possess  no 
energy  at  all  at  its  position  of  maximum  displacement.  An 
element  at  a  node  will  possess  the  maximum  amount  of  poten- 
tial energy  at  the  instant  when  the  antinodes  have  acquired 
their  maximum  displacements,  and  will  possess  no  energy  at 
all  when  the  ahtinodes  swing  through  their  positions  of 
equilibrium. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XII 

1.  Define  a  simple  vibration.  Show  by  a  diagram  how  to  exhibit 
the  result  of  adding  together  two  simple  vibrations  of  different 
frequencies. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  velocity  of  the  bob  of  a  simple  pendulum  at 
the  mid  point  of  its  swing  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  a  point  moving 
uniformly  round  a  circle  of  radius  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
pendulum's  vibration,  and  with  an  equal  period,  and  assuming  also  that 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bob  in  the  middle  of  its  swing  is  numerically 
the  same  as  its  potential  energy  at  the  end  of  its  swing,  prove  that  the 

number  of  swings  it  makes  in  one  second  is  —      /  —  >  where  g  is  the 

acceleration  of  gravity  and  /  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

3.  Show  how  to  find  the  resultant  motion  obtained  by  compounding 
tc^ether  two  equal  uniform  circular  motions,  of  the  same  period,  in  the 
same  plane  :  {a)  when  the  two  motions  are  in  the  same  sense  ;  {p)  when 
they  are  in  opposite  senses.  What  will  be  the  resultant  motion  if  the 
two  circular  motions  are  in  opposite  senses,  and  differ  very  slightly 
from  one  another  in  period  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  WAVE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT 

The  LtUttilliferous  Ether. — The  fact  that  light  is  transmitted 
more  slowly  in  a  highly  refracting  medium  (such  as  water)  than 
in  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  g^ives  us  decisive,  evidence  against  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light.  Our  only  alternative  is  to  sedc  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  light  in  terms  of  waves.  But 
waves  can  only  be  propagated  through  a  continuous  medium. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  account  for  the  arrival  at  the  earth  of 
light  from  the  stars,  we  must  assume  the  presence,  in  the  in- 
tervening space,  of  a  continuous  medium  capable  of  transmitting 
waves.  This  medium  is  termed  the  Liuniniferoiis  Etber.  Its 
properties  cannot  be  directly  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  oirr 
sensds,  but  must  be  inferred  from  the  properties  of  the  waves 
transmitted  through  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  possess 
inertia,  or  the  property  of  acquiring  kinetic  energy  when  set 
in  motion.  In  other  words,  the  ether  muit  poBseei  a  definite 
density.  It  must  also  possess  the  property  of  acquiring  potential 
energy  when  strained.  In  other  words,  the  ether  mnet  posieei 
elaetieity.  In  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  this  elasticity,  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  experimental  evidence  which  we  possess, 
relating  to  the  behaviour  of  light  in  various  circumstances. 

Wave  PropagatioiL — As  far  as  we  know,  light  can  only 
be  generated  by  the  agency  of  material  bodies.  Thus,  the 
sun,  and  (presumably)  the  stars,  are  material  bodies  emitting 
light.  A  candle  or  gas  flame,  a  red-hot  poker,  the  incandescent 
filament  of  an  electric  glow  lamp,  and  a  glow-worm,  are  all 
instances  of  material  bodies  which,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, generate  light,  or  produce  waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether. 
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Let  ns  suppose  that  I^ht  is  generated  by  ineterial  agency  at 
a  point  O  (Fig,  151),     Let  us  also  assume  that  the  properties  of 
the  ether  are  similar  in  all  directions.    Then,  the  ethereal  waves 
produced  will  spread  out  from  O  as  centre,  in  the  form  of  spherical 
sheets  fp.  276).     Let  etb  represent 
part   of  a    particular  wave   front 
(p.  269) ;  this  will  be  an  imaginary 
surface,  described  through  contigu- 
ous particles  of  the  ether  which  are 
in  the  same  phase  of  vibration.  To 
fix  our  ideas,  we  may  suppose  that 
all  particles  in  this  surface  are  just 
moving  throu^  their  positions  of 
equilibrium    in    directions    which, 
-     F.C,  ,s,.^Propag«i™  of  "'^  ^^^^^  *«   "^^  "^"^  ^^"^  ^ 

WwM.  similar.    After    a   time,  .  the    par- 

'  tides  in  the  imaginary  sur&ce,  of 
which  a'^  is  a  section,  will  be  moving  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  may  say  that  in  this  time  the  wave  front  has  travelled  from 
the  position  ab  to  that  of  a'^.  Since  the  disturbance  originated 
at  O,  we  may,  for  certain  purposes,  look  on  the  wave  front  as  a 
condition  of  the  ether  which  is  transferred  from  O,  to  one  after 
another  of  a  series  of  imaginary  spherical  surfaces  with  O  as 
centre,  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface  reached  at  any  instant 
being  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  light  can  travel  in 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  wave  front  originated 
at  O.  But,  from  another  point  of  view,  we  must  follow  Huyghens 
in  considering  each  point  in  a  wave  front  as  an  independent 
source  of  disturbance  which  originates  a  secondary  wave,  or 
wavelet,  the  new  wave  front  being  produced  by  the  combined 
effect  trf  the  innumerable  wavelets  which  originated  at  points 
in  the  old  wave  front.  With  M,  M',  ....  as  centres,  describe 
small  spheres  to  represent  the  wavelets  generated  at  points  in 
the  spherical  wave  front  ab.  These  wavelets  touch  a  sphere 
d^,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  O ;  this  spherical  surface  will 
include  all  the  particles  to  which  the  displacement  and  motion 
characterising  the  dd  wave  front  has  been  communicated,  and 
will  thus  constitute  the  new  wave  front. 

If  the  distance  of  the  wave  front  from  the  point  of  origin,  O,  it 
very  great,  a  finite  portion  of  the  wave  front  will  be  sensibly  plane, 
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just  as  the  sur&ce  of  a  small  lake,  which  is  really  a  portion  of 

a  spherical  surface  concentric  with  the  earth,  is  sensibly  flat. 
Thus,  the  waves  reaching  us  from  the  stars  are  sensibly  plane. 

The  process  described  above  represents  the  method  of  pro- 
pagation of  waves  in  general.  A  difficulty  now  presents  itself, 
which  is  of  a  character  so  serious,  that  it  led  Newton  to  discard 
Huyghens's  wave  theory  of  light.  It  is  well  known  that  sound 
waves  can  bend  round  comers,  while  the  propagation  of  light 
is  sensibly  rectilinear.  Before  proceeding  to  the  explanation  of 
the  particular  phenomena  of  light,  this  difficulty  must  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Huyghens's  Zones.— Let  plane  waves  he  propagated  in  the 
direction  from  P  to  O  (Fig.  152).  The  various  wave  fronts  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  OP,  and  will  suc- 
cessively pass  through 
the  imaginary  plane 
ABCD,  perpendicular 
to  OP.  Thus,  at  any 
instant  the  displace- 
ments of  the  various 
particles  in  the  plane 
ABCD  will  be  exactly 
similar  and  equal,  or 
the  particles  will  be 
in  the  same  phase  of 
vibration.  If  the  waves 

are  of  the  simple  har-  Fic  isj.-HuyBht»s'»  Zmhs. 

monic   type    (p.  269), 

each  particle  in  the  plane  ABCD  will  executea  S.H.M.  asa  plane 
wave  front  moves,  from  the  position  occupied  by  ABCD,  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one  wave-length.  But  the  vibration  of  each 
particle  will  generate  a  spherical  wavelet,  which  spreads  out 
from  the  particle  as  centre,  and  successively  passes  through 
all  points  in  the  medium.  At  any  given  instant  wavelets  origi- 
nating from  the  various  particles  in  the  plane  ABCD  will  be 
passing  through  the  point  O,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  at 
O  will  be  due  to  the  combined  action  of  all  of  these  wavelets. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  phases  of  the  wavelets  will  differ,  for  all 
travel  with  the  same  velocity,  and  some  originated  at  points  in 
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the  plane  ABCD  which  are  more  distant  from  O  than  others.  Let 
OP,  the  distance  of  the  nearest  point,  P,  of  the  plane  ABCD,  be 
equal  to  by  and  let  X  be  the  length  of  the  transmitted  waves:  With 

O  as  centre,  and  radius  equal  to  ^  +  -,  describe  a  sphere  cutting 

2 

the  plane  ABCD  in  the  circle  Mj.     Let  wavelets  from  P  and 

from  points  on  M^  simultaneously  pass  through  O.   Then,  since 

points  on  the   circle  Mj  are  at  a  distance  from   O   which  is 

greater  by  X/2  than  the  distance  b  of  the  point  P,  the  wavelets 

originating  from  points  on  M,  must  have  started  T/2  seconds 

earlier  than  the  wavelet  from  P,  where  T  is  the  period  of  the 

waves.     Consequently  the  wavelets  from  Mj  will  differ  in  phase 

by  V  from  the  wavelet  from  P,  and  wavelets  originating  from 

any  point  within  the  circle  Mj  will  differ  in  phase  by  less  than  w 

from  the  wavelet   from    P.    ,  The  space  enclosed  by  the  circle 

M|  is  termed  the  first  half-period  zone. 

With  O  as  centre,  and  radius  {b  +  X),   describe  a  second 

sphere  cutting  ABCD  in  the  circle  M2.     Then  wavelets  from 

points  on  Mg  will  dif/er  in  phase  by  ir  from  the  wavelets  from 

Mj,  and  by  27r  from  the  wavelet  from  P.     The  space  between 

the  circles  M^  and  M2  is  termed  the  second  half-period  sone. 

In  a  similar  manner,  with  radii  respectively  equal  to  I  ^  +--  j, 

(Jb  +  2X),  \b  -V  — \  ....  etc.,  describe  spheres  dividing   the 

plane  ABCD  into  an  indefinite  number  of  half-period  zones. 

We  must  now  determine  the  area  of  a  half-period  zone.  Let  AB 
(Fig.  153)  represent  a  section  of  the  plane  ABCD  (Fig.  152)  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  points  O  and  P.  Then  the  area  of  the  first  half- 
period  zone  is  equal  to  ir  x  (PMj)^. 

Also — 

(PMi)«  =  (OMi)» -  (0P)«  =  ^3  +  - V-^  =  A2  +  M  +  f-V-  ^« 

=  --(;)• 

Now  when  ^,  the  wave-length  of  the  undulations,  is  very  small,  A' 
will  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  h\.     In  that  case — 

(PM,)a  =  hK 

* 

and  the  area  of  the  first  half-period  lone  is  equal  to  vbk. 

u 
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the  combined  areas  of  the  liist  and  second  half-period  zones  will  be 
equal  to  »  x  (PMi)*.    As  before— 
(PMj)>  =  (OMJ»  -  (OP)«  =  {t  +  \f  -  P  =  If  +  it\  -i-  k'  ^  l»  =  23a, 

neglecting  \'  in  comparison  with  2i\.   Thus,  Ihe  combined  areas  of  the 

first  and  second   half-period   zones 

are  equal  to  2r6x,  or  to  twice  the 

area  of  the  tiist  zone,  and  tlie  araa 

of  ths  Mcond  half-psriod  lone  i« 

sqnal    to    that    of   the    flrit,   or 

to***. 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner, 
we  find  thai  the  combined  areas  of 
the  lirst  three  lialf-penod  zones  are 
equal  to  «  x  (PM,)=  =  3«iA,  and 
since  the  combined  areas  of  the 
first  and  second  zones  are  equal  to 
2iiiK,  it   follows  that  the   area  of 


Similarly,  it  is  easily  proved 
that  when  A  is  small,  the  areas  of  all  of  the  half-period  zones 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  radii  of  the  circles  bounding  the  various 
zones  are  respectively  equal  to  ViJv",  -Jli^,  V3*A,  -J^iki  ■  ■  ■  ■  and 
are  thus  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers. 

The  displacement  D  at  the  point  0  will  be  the  resultant  of 
the  displacements  due  to  the  wavelets  arriving  there  from  various 
points  in  the  plane  ABCD.  Let  rfj  be  the  displacement  at  O 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  wavelets  from  points  in  the 
lirst  half-period  zone.  The  phases  of  these  wavelets  will  vary 
between  o  and  ir  ;  if  we  knew  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  each 
wavelet,  we  could  find  their  resultant  by  the  method  explaitted 
on  p.  248.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
the  phase  of  the  resultant  will  approximately  be  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  phases  of  the  components,  and  will  thus  differ  by 
-  from  the  phase  of  the  wavelet  from  P. 

The  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  combined  action  of  wavelets 
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from  the  second  half-period  zone  fhay  be  written  equal  to 
—  d^  For  the  phases  of  these  wavelets  will  vary  between  n  and 
27r,  and  the  phase  of  the  resultant  will  be  approximately  equal 

to   —V  so  that  it  will  differ  by  ir  from  the  phase  of  di ;  hence 

the  minus  sign,  showing  that  the  displacement  is  opposite  to 
that  of  ^/|. 

The  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the 
wavelets  from  the  third  half-period  zone  may  be  written  down 
as  d^»  The  phases  of  these  wavelets  vary  between  2it  and  3ir, 
so  that  the  phase  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  5n-/2,  which  differs 
by  2n  from  the  phase  of  d^  A  positive  sign  is  prefixed,  since 
harmonic  displacements  differing  in  phase  by  27r  are  in  the  same 
direction.  The  displacements  due  to  wavelets  from  the  fourth, 
fifth,  si^th,  &c.,  zones,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be  written  down 
as  respectively  equal  to  -^4,  +^5,  -^  .  .  . .  &c.    Hence — 

D  =  ^l-^+^3-^4+£/5-^4+^7--      .     .     .    .  (i) 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  the  displaoement  due  to  wayeletf 
from  any  half-period  lone  if  nnmerically  equal  to  half  the  sum  of 
the  displacements  due  to  the  wavelets  from  the  preoeding  and  sue* 
eeeding  sones. 

Since  the  half  period  zones  are  all  equal  in  area,  an  equal  quantity  of 
energy  will  be  transmitted  through  each.  Thus,  the  amplitudes  of 
spherical  wavelets  of  equal  radii  will  be  equal  (p.  276),  while  in  general 
the  amplitudes  of  different  wavelets  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  their 
radii.  Since  the  distance  of  a  zone  from  the  point  O  increases  with  the 
order  of  the  zone,  the  numerical  values  of  dy^y  d^,  d^i  d^  ,  .  »  ,  though 
nearly  equal,  will  be  in  a  descending  order  of  magnitude.  Thus,  d^ 
will  be  slightly  smaller  than  d^,  and  slightly  greater  than  d^,  and,  to  a 
close  approximation,  ^  =  (^1  +  d^)/2. 

Similarly,  d^  =  (dg  +  d^)/2t  and  d^  =  {d^  +  dj)/2j  &c. 

Now,  (i)  may  be  written — 

n  =  ^(^^-<^).(^-..).(H^-^). 

Each  of  the  terms  enclosed  in  brackets  is  equal  to  zero,  so 
that  the  resultant  displaoement  at  O,  due  to  wavelets  from  all  points 
of  the  plane  ABCD  (Fig.  1 52),  will  be  equal  t6  half  the  diiplaoement 
due  to  the  wavelets  from  the  first  half-period  lone. 

u  2 
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— <F*WiP»<W^'P>W^^^p^^<^iM^W^^^W^^^^^^M^^— i^— ^— ^^B^— ■■—         ■  I  ■■■■■I ■  p»-.— ■■■■  11  I  ■■     ■ 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  phase  of  the  resultant  di^laoe- 
ment  at  O  will  be  equal  to  that  of  d^t  and  this,  as  proved  above,  is 

behind  that  of  the  wavelet  from  the  point  P  by  -• 

Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light.— Experience  shows  that 
a  very  small  body,  even  when  placed  at  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  eye,  will  entirely  hide  a  star  from  view.  Consequently 
light  does  not  appreciably  bend  round  corners,  as  sound  does. 
The  above  investigation  shows  that  this  result  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  wave  theory  of  light,  provided  that  the  length  of  a  light 
waye  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  ordinary  maguitades.  We 
have  found  that  the  phases  of  the  displacements  due  to  wave- 
lets from  successive  half-period  zones  differ  by  tt,  and  are  there- 
fore in  opposite  directions.  The  magnitudes  of  the  displace- 
ments due  to  wavelets  from  successive  zones  decrease  with  the 
order  of  the  zone,  the  order  of  a  zone  being  its  number,  count- 
ing that  of  the  central  zone  as  unity.  But  as  the  order  of  the 
zones  increases,  their  effects  at  the  point  O  (Fig.  152)  become 
more  and  more  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  so  that  the  displace- 
ment due  to  wavelets  from  any  zone  of  high  order  is  just  cancelled 
by  that  of  the  next  succeeding  zone.  Thus,  if  an  obstacle  is 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  up  the  first  few  half-period  zones,  the 
wavelets  from  the  remaining  zones  will  just  cancel  each  other, 
and  no  light  will  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  propagation  of  sound 
and  light  waves,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  wave-lengih,  A,  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  C  of  a  pianoforte,  is  about  120  cm.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  plane  ABCD  is  situated  at  a  distance  b  =  100  cm. 
from  the  ear,  the  radius  of  the  tenth  half-period  zone,  equal  to  tjiobh, 
will  be  approximately  equal  to  300  cm.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
wave-length  corresponding  to  the  yellow  light  emitted  by  a  Bunsen 
flame,  into  which  some  common  salt  has  been  introduced,  is  roughly 
equal  to  6  x  lo"'*  cm.  If  we  suppose  the  plane  ABCD  to  be  situated  at 
100  cm.  from  the  eye,  the  radius  of  the  tenth  half-period  zone  will  be 
equal  to  iJ*o6^  o'l  cm.  Thus,  the  screening  action,  with  regard  to  light, 
of  an  obstacle  only  a  few  millimetres  in  diameter,  is  equivalent  to  the 
screening  action,  with  regard  to  sound,  of  an  obstacle  several  metres  in 
diameter* 

The  screening  action  of  a  comparatively  small  obstacle  with 
regard  to  sounds  of  high  pitch  can  easily  be  observed. 
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EXPT.  54-— Hold  a.  watch  at  a  distance  of  30  or  40  cms.  from  Che 
ear,  BDd  notice  the  effect  of  placing  your  flat  hand,  or  a  small  card,  at 
a  distance  of  front  5  to  locm.  in  front  of  your  ear.  The  sound  is  appre- 
ciably deadened,  the  waves  of  short  length  being  most  affected,  so  that 
much  of  the  metallic  ring  is  destroyed.  The  shrill  whistling  sound  pro- 
duced when  a  locomotive  engine  blows  off  steam  may  be  deadened  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Ught  Rays.— Let  AB  (Fig.  154)  represent  one  of  a  series 
of  pkne  light  waves  travelling  parallel  to  PO.     The  resultant 
displacement  at  any  point, 
O,  is  equal  to  half  the  dis- 
placement due  to  wavelets 
from    the    first    half-period 
zone   surrounding   P.      The 
diameter  of  this  zone  will  be 
very  small,  since  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  is  small, 
so     that     the    disturbance 
reaching    O    has    travelled 
Fio.  15*.— Fotraaiion  of  Light  Rays.        sensibly  along  the  line  PO. 
Thus,   FO   is  the  light  r»j 
leaching  O.      It  consequently  appears  that  a  train  of  plane 
hght  waves  is  equivalent  to  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays.    Similarly 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  train  of  spherical  waves  is  equivalent  to 
a  conical  pencil  of  rays. 

Beflectionof  Plane  Waves.— Let  AB  {Fig.  155)  represent 
the  trace  of  a  plane  wave  front  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
[dane  of  the  paper.  Let  this  wave  front  be  incident  on  the 
plane  surface  of  separation  of  two  different  media,  algo  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  AA'  be  the  section 
of  this  surface.  As  the  incident  wave  travels  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  it  will  sweep  along  the  surface  AA',  and  ihe  ether 
[larticles  situated  near  to  AA'  will  be  sucessively  disturbed.  If 
the  properties  of  the  media  above  and  below  AA'  are  different, 
iheconditionsdeterminingthemotion  of  an.  ether  particle  situated 
just  above  AA'  will  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  lower 
medium.  If  the  lower  medium  is  denser  than  the  upper 
one,  the  particle  will  be  unable  to  move  so  freely  as  it  otherwise 
would,  aince  it  will  now  have  to  set  in  motion  a  particle  of  the 
denser  medium.  If  the  lower  medium  is  leas  dense  than  th«  upper 
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one,  the  particle  will  possess  greater  freedom  than  it  otherwise 
would  (p.  283).    In  either  case,  as  the  incident  wave  passes  each 
particle  along  AA',  a  spheri- 
cal wavelet  will  be  originated 

in  the  upper  medium,  which 
will  increase  in  radius  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  velocity  of 

medium.  The  wavelet  which 
originated  at  A  will  have  ex- 
panded to  B'  by  the  time  the 
incident  wave  has  reached  A'. 

Let  A-D  represem  the  po.i.  ^,_^  ,„._b.,„u>,  ^  ^u^  „„  „ 
tion  which  the  incident  wave  plane  Surfve. 

would  now  have  occupied  but 

for  the  presence-of  the  lower  medium.  From  A,  M,  and  B  draw 
the  straight  lines  AD,  MN,  BA',  perpendicular  to  AB.  Then  the 
radius  of  the  spherical  wavelet  B'  will  be  equal  to  AD  or  BA', 
since  the  incident  wave  and  the  ^spherical  wavelet  travel  with 
equal  velocities.  Other  wavelets  have  meanwhile  originated 
at  points  between  A  and  A',  but  as  these  started  after  that  at 
A,  they  will  not  have  travelled  so  far.  Theradius  of  M', 
the  spherical  wavelet  which  originated  at  P,  will  be  equal 
to  PN. 

A  straight  line  through  A',  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  will  pass 
through  the  particles  which  are  just  being  disturbed  by  the 
incident  wave,  and  which  are  just  about  to  originate  spherical 
wavelets.  Through  this  straight  line  draw  a  plane  A'B'  tan- 
gential to  the  wavelet  B'.  Then  this  plane  will  touch  all  the  other 
wavelets. 

To  prove  this,  draw  AB'  and  PM"  perpendicular  to  A'B'.  Then  in 
the  right-angled  triangles  AB'A'  and  ADA',  the  sides  AD  and  AB'  are 
equal,  and  AA'  is  common  10  both.  Hence  the  triangles  are  equal  in 
all  respects,  and  ^  AA'D  =  ^  AA'B'.  In  the  two  right-angled 
triangles  PA'M'  and  PA'N,  ^  PA'M'  =  ;  PA'N,  the  angles  at  M  and 
S  are  right  angles,  and  therefore  Ihe  remaining  angles  A'PM'  and  A'PN 
are  equal.  Also  PA'  Is  Ihe  common  hypotenuse  to  these  triangles. 
Consequently  the  triangles  PAM'  and  PA'N  are  equal  in  all  respects, 
and  PM'  =  PN.  But  the  radius  of  the  wavelet  from  P  is  equal  to  PN  ; 
thus,  the  wavelet  boat  P  will  touch  the  line  A'B'  at  M'. 
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It  follows  that  A'B'  is  the  section  of  the  reflected  wave  front. 
The  plane  of  the  latter  {which  passes  through  a  straight  line 
'drawn  through  A'  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  i>aper)  will 
obviously  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Since  i.  AA'B'  =  i.  AA'D,  and  i  AA'D  =  ^  A'AB,  the  incident 
and  reflected  w^ve  fronts  are  equally  inclined  to  the  surfiice  AA'.  The 
normals  MP  and  M'P  to  the  incident  and  reflected  wa.vex  are  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  which  also  contains  the  normal  to  the  surface  AA'.    Hence, 

thanormaUtoUieliieideiit  and  reflested  watm,  Rudtkananiikl  WtlM 
reflMting  inrfttce,  ue  in  th«  lame  plane.  Further,  since  the  triangle 
AB'A'  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ADA',  and,  by  construction,  the  triangle 
ADA'  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A'B  A,  it  follows  that  i  A'AB'  =  i  AA'B, 
and  similarly  ^  A'PM'  =  i  APM.  Thus,  the  nonnaU  MP  and  PM' 
to  the  ineident  and  itfleeted  wavei  art  equally  InBlined  to  the  tvx- 
face  AA',  and  are  oonieqnently  equally  inclinad  to  the  normal  to 
that  BnrfiMe. 

So  far  we  have  investigated  the  formation  of  the  reflected 
wave  fronts.  We  must  now  investigate  the  formation  of  the 
reflected  rays.  In  the  first  place,  the  disturbance  at  A'  is  dge 
to  the  wavelets  from  the  half-period  zone  surrounding  B  (p.  293), 
and  has  travelled  along  BA',  so  that  BA'  is  an  incident  ray. 
Similarly  MP  is  an  incident  ray.  We  must  now  prove  that  the 
disturbance  at  M  has  travelled  along  the  line  PM',  which  will 
thus  constitute  the  reflected  ray. 

\  Let  AB  (Fig.  156)  be  the  incident  wave,  while  A'B'  is  the  corre- 
spondii^  reflected  wave.  ThroughAdescribeaplanCjAD,  parallel  to  the 
receded  wave  front  B'A'.  Draw 
the  line  A'D  parallel  to  B'A,  and 
produce  M'P  backwards  lo  cut  AD 
in  Q.  Then  the  displacements  at 
all  points  in  the  path  of  the  reflected 
wave  will  be  exactly  reproduced  if 
we  remove  the  lower  medium,  sup- 
press the  incident  wave  AB,  and 
imagine  that  a  wave  front,  in  which 
the  displacement  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  in  the  leflecled  wave  A'B', 
Fig.  156.— Inmlent  and  Rellecied  ^^^^^  ffoni  AD  at  the  instant  when, 

in  reality,  the  incident  wave  passes 
through  the  position  AB.  For  QP  =  MP,  and  DA'  =  BA' ;  therefor* 
the  ether  particle*  along  AA'  will  be  disturbed  in  a  similai  succession 
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bf  tbe  imaginaTy  wave  AD  as  by  (he  real  incident  nave  AB.  The 
magnitude  of  the  disturbance  of  each  particle  due  lo  the  reflected 
wave  will' also  be  equal  to  thai  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  imaginary 
wave  AD.  Hence,  we  may  consider  the  reflected  wave  front  A'B' 
to  be  produced  by  wavelets  formed  at  all  points  of  the  imaginary  wave 
AD,  The  line  M'Q  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AD,  so  that  the 
disturbance  at  M'  is  due  to  the  wavelets  originating  in  the  half-period 
zone  surrounding  Q  (p.  293).  Consequently,  this  disturbance  has  travelled 
altrtig  QPM',  which  gives  the  corresponding  ray.  The  real  porticxi 
of  this  ray,  from  P  to  M',  will  be  the  ray  reflected  from  P.  By  ^milar 
reasoning  it  may  be  proved  that  AB'  is  the  ray  reflected  from  A. 

Thus,  the  incident  ray  MP  gives  rise  to  the  reflected  ray  PM'. 
Since  the  lines  MP  and  PM'  are  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
normal  to  the  surface  AA',  and  are  equally  inclined  to  the  latter, 
the  wave  theory  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
reflection  (p.  6). 

FrobleiOB  on  Reflection. —The  following  examples  will  serve 
to  show  how  particular  problems  relating  to  reflection  may  be 
solved  by  the  aid  of  the  wave  theory. 

Example  i.  Sefleotion  of  Spherioftl  WiTM  at  a  ?lan«  SarbM. — 
Let  spherical  waves  originate  at  O  (Fig.  157),  and  be  reflected  at  the 
plane  sur&ice  AC. 
Let    OB  be  per- 
pendicular  to  AC. 
Then  B  will  be  the 
first  point   of  the 
surface  reached  by 
a  wave  DBF  from 
O.      A    spherical 
wavelet  will   oii- 
ginate  at  B,  at  the 
instant   when  the 
wave  DBF  passes 
that   point.      Let 
AGC  be  the  por- 
tion which  ivould  „  „  .     .       .... 

.  ,  F[G.  I  sj.— Reflection  of  a  Spherical  Wave  u  a  Ptanc 

have    been    occu-  Surface. 

pied  by  the  wave 

DBF  after  a  short  intetvui  of  time,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 

5UT%e  AC.     In  this  interval  the  wavelet  from  B  will  have  acquired 

a  radius  BH  e^ual  lo  BG.     Wavelets  are  just  on  the  point  of  stattii^ 
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from  A  and  C,  while  at  points  between  C  and  B,  A  uid  B,  wavelet* 
will  have  already  started.  It  is  evident  that.these  wavelets  all  touch 
a  circular  are  AHC,  which  is  enaetly  similar  to  AGC.  Then  AHC 
is  the  trace  of  the  reflected  spherical  wave  on  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
The  centre  of  the  sphere  will  be  at  C,  a  point  as  far  behind  ABC  as 
O  is  in  fionC  of  the  same.  C  is  the  reflected  image  of  O  in  the  surface 
ABC 

Example  2.  BalUotioii  of  Bpli«riMl  Wavai  at  a  Splterleal  Btir^«. 
' — Let  spherical  waves  originate  at  O  (Fig.  158),  and  be  reflectedat  the 
spherical  sur&ce  ABC,  of  which  p  is  the  cenire  of  curvature.  As  an 
inddenC  wave  passes  through  the  position  ADC,  wavelets  will  be  formed 


Flo.  i;a ReHection  of  a  Spherical  Wave  at  a  Spheiica]  Suifsco. 

at  A  and  t.  Lei  EBF  be  the  position  which  would  be  occafried  bf 
the  incident  wave,  at  a  later  period,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
reflecting  surfeee.  At  the  instant  considered  a  wavelet  will  just  be 
starting  lirain  B,  and  the  wavelets  from  A  and  C  will  have  acquired 
fadii  equal  to  BD.  Wavelets  will  have  started  from  points  of  the 
surfece  between  A  and  B,  C  and  B,  and  these  wilt  just  touch  the  curved 
surface  of  which  GBH  is  the  trace.  This  surface  is  the  reflected  wave, 
1/  Ike  aperture  of  the  refleding  surfiKe  is  small  in  comparison  with  tie 
radius  OR,  the  reflected  wave  will  be  approximately  spherical,  and  will 
converge  to  a  point  I,  which  is  the  reflected  imi^  of  O. 

To  find  the  position  of  I,  draw  CG  parallel  to  BO.  Then,  when  the 
dlmen^ons  of  the  mirror  are  small,  CG  will  be  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  wavelet  from  C,  ot  to  BD.  Draw  CK  and  GL,  perpendicular  to 
BO.     LetCK  =  GL=j',  RB  =  f;  while  OB  (which  is  approiinmtely 
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equal  to  OD)  will  be  equal  to  u,  and  IB  will  be  equal  to  v.     Then 

(p.  I20), 

y  =  2BK  .  r  =  2DK  .  u  =  2BL  .  v. 
But— 

BL  =  BK  +  KL  =  BK  +  CG  =  BK  +  BD. 

.-.  ^  =  BK  .  r  =  (BK  -  BD)«  =  (BK  +  BD)v. 
2 


^  =  BK. 
2r 

^  =  BK  -  BD. 

2U 

^  =  BK  +  BD. 

2V 

.-.  ^  +  ^  =  2BK  = 

2V        2U 

2f 

2r 

112 

.-.  -    +  -  =  -. 
V        u        r 

This  is  the  formula  for  reflection  at  a  spherical  surface  which  was  ob- 
tained on  p.  31.  It  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  find 
the  corresponding  formula,  according  to  the  wave  theory,  when  the 
reflecting  surface  is  convex. 

Beflection  at  a  Hemisplierical  SnrflEuse.— When  a  wave  is 

intident  on  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface  which  is  not  small 
in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  reflected  wave 
assumes  a  shape  which  it  is  interesting  to  examine.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  has  been  studied  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  to  whom 
the  following  explanation  is  due. 

Let  ABD  (Fig.  159)  represent  the  section  of  a  hemispherical  sur&ce 
by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  C,  and  let  EF  be  the  trace  of  a 
plane  wave  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CB.  As  this  wave  sweeps  along 
the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  a  spherical  wavelet  will  be  generated  at 
each  point  on  the  surface  as  it  passes.  The  reflected  wave  surface  at 
any  instant  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  wavelets-already  formed. 
Let  GHI  (left  half  of  Fig.  159)  be  the  position  which  the  incident 
wave  would  have  occupied  at  a  certain  instant,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
reflecting  surface.  The  wavelet  formed  at  E  will* by  this  time  have  ac- 
quired a  radius  equal  to  EG.  With  E  as  centre,  and  radius  EG,  describe 
the  circular  arc  KL  to  represent  this  wavelet.  The  wavelet  which 
started  from  M  may  similarly  be  represented  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  of 
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mdius  MN.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  points  between 
E  -and  K,  we  And  that  the  various  wavelets  intersect  along  a  sboit 
curve  KP,  which  is  concave  upwards.  Along  this  curve  the  wavelets 
reinfcrce  each  other,  and  it  therefore  represents  the  trace  of  part  of  the 
reflected  wave  surface.  The  wavelets  which  slarled  from  points  be- 
tween K  and  H  similarly  touch  the  curve  FH,  which  represents  the 
trace  of  the  reminder  of  the  wave  surfece.  At  this  stage  the  reflected 
wave  sur^e  has  the  form  of  a  ridge  extending  round  the  hemispherical 
mirror,  the  sharp  edge  of  this  ridge  corresponding  to  the  cusp,  P,  of  the 
trace.    As  the  incident  wave  moves  downward,  the  reSecIed  wave 


KiG'  15^ — Plane  Wave  ledecMdlrom  a  Hemispherical  SvHue, 

accompanies  it,  th;  upper  branch  being  continually  replenished  from 
the  lower  branch,  the  latter  being  continnally  re-formed  by  the  wavelets 
just  starting  from  the  mirror.  The  right-hand  half  of  Fig.  159  repre- 
sents the  construction  for  the  trace  of  the  reflected  wave  surface  at  an 
instant  when,  but  for  the  reflecting  surface,  the  incident  wave  would 
have  arrived  at  QR.  The  circular  arcs  representing  the  (races  of 
wavelets  from  various  points  of  the  mirror  are  now  drawn  with  radii 
equal  to  the  respective  distances  of  the  points  from  QR.  The  trace  of 
the  reflected  wave  surface  has  a  cusp  at  P',  and  the  wave  surface  Itself 
will  have  a  Ibnn  somewhat  like  a  volcanic  cone. 

Fig.  160,  due  to  Prof.  Wood,  shows  sixteen  positions  of  the 
reflected  wave  front.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  c 
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ttontinually  diminishes,  until  it  disappears  in  the  ninth  digram. 
The  sides  of  the  volcanic  crater  become  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  and  contracted  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  this,  until  opposite  sides  pass  each  other  (ninth  dia- 
gram), after  which  the  wave  surface  assumes  a  medusa-like 
shape,  and  expands  till  it  finally  leaves  the  mirror. 

Prof.  Wood  has  succeeded  in  verifying  these  results  with 
respect  to  sound  waves  in  air.  Fig.  i6i  is  a  reproduction  ctf  a 
photograph  of  a  sound  wave  in  twelve  successive  positions 


FlQ.  i6d.— Siiuen  Positioiu  of  a  RelliH^led  Wave. 

during  reflection  at  a  cylindrical  surface.  The  incident  wave, 
slightly  spherical  in  shape  (No.  i),  was  produced  by  ihe detona- 
tion of  a  small  electric  spark.  The  air  in  the  position  of  the 
wave  front  was  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  its  refractive  index 
was  consequently  altered.  Using  a  modified  form  of  Toepler's 
method  (p.  99),  instantaneous  photographs  were  obtained,  a 
second  electric  spark  being  used  as  an  illuminant.  The  wave 
surface  appears  as  a  light  line  shaded  on  one  side.  The  shape 
of  the  wave  surface  is  similar  to  that  predicted  from  the  above 
application  of  Huyghens's  construction. 
OaOBtic  Onrre  and  Focal  Lines.— In  Fig.  162,  a  number  of 
e  positions  of  the  reflected  wave  boat  are  shown  in 
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juxtaposition, 
poeitions    of  tbe    cusp 


Fig.  i6i.— PhoIojTBph!  of  Refltcled  Sound  Wavu. 

front  lie  on  the  caustic  curve  (p.  122).     It  is  obvious  from 
the  construction  used  in  Fig.  [  59  that  a  great  number  of  wave- 
lets reinforce  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cusp  P, 
or  P'.     The  cusp  therefore  forms  a  sort  of  moving  focus,  or 
position   of  maximum  concentration  of  energy.    As  the  cusp 
moves  along  the  caus- 
tic curve,  the  illumina- 
tion along  that  curve 
is  explained. 

As  already  proved 
(p.i24),a  reflected  pen- 
cil touches  the  caustic 
curve  at  the  position 
of  the  first  focal  Ime, 
and  cuts  the  axis  at 
the  position  of  the  second  focal  line  for  that  pencil.  These  focal 
.lines  must  be  positions  of  maximum  concentration  of  energy. 


Pro.  ife. — Coniecutiw 
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I.et  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  163)  represent  the  incident  and  reflected 
pencils ;  BC  touches  tbe  caustic  curve  at  D.  But  D  is  a 
particular  position  passed  through  by  the  cusps  on  the  traces 
of  all  the  reflected  waves.  Thus  D  is  a  point  on  the  edge  erf 
the  "volcanic  crater" 

of  the  wave  front,  so  

thnt  the  energy  focus 
there  is  an  element  of 
a  ring  which  passes 
through  £  and  D,  in 
a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  paper.  Conse- 
quently ihe  energy 
focus  at  D  is  a  small 

approximately  straight  Fig.  163.— Food  Lius. 

line  perpendicular  to 

the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  thus  coincides  with  the  flnt  foeal 
liiM  of  the  pencil  BC.  During  the  development  of  the  wave 
front  the  sides  of  the  volcanic  cone  cross  each  other  on  the  axis 
(p.  300).  At  this  point  the  radius  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
volcanic  cone  shrinks  to  zero.  The  element  of  the  wave  front 
corresponding  to  the  pencil  BC  will  cross  the  axis  at  C.  The 
energy  previously  concentrated  in  ashort  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  at  D  will  now  be  concentrated  in  a  short  line 
parallel  to  the  axis  at  C  ;  this  line  is  the  leaond  fOetU  Um  of  the 
pencil  BC. 

Eefraction  of  Plane  Waves.— Let  AB  (Fig.  164)  represent 
the  trace  of  a  plane  wave  front  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  whilst  AA'  represents  the  section  of  the 
plane  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  also  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  As  the  wave  AB  (which  we  shall 
teiin  the  incident  wave)  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
the  particles  of  the  upper  medium  just  above  AA'  will  be  suc- 
cessively disturbed.  Unless  the  lower  medium  is  perfectly  rigid, 
its  particles  just  below  AA'  will  also  be  disturbed,  and  the 
disturbance  of  each  particle  will  originate  a  spherical  wavelet 
which  will  spread  out  in  the  lower  medium  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  wave  propagation  in  that  medium.  The  wavelets 
in  the  lower  medium  will  generally  reinforce  each  other  along 
a  certain  surface,  which  is  the  tafrMted  vave  tnKL 
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At  a  given  instant  let  A'D  be  the  position  which  the  incident 

wave  would  have  occupied  but  for  the  presence  of  the  lower 

medium.      Draw   BA',  MPN,  and  AD  perpendicular  to  AB. 

Let  /  be  the  time   required   for   the  incident   wave   to   travel 

through  the  distance  BA'  in  the  upper  medium,  and  let  V„  V,  be 

the  respective  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  the  upper  and 

lower  media.     Then,   in  the  time,  /,  required  for  the  incident 

wave  to  travel  through  the  distance  BA',  the  wavelet  which 

originated  at  A  will  have  acquired  a  radius  AC  equal  to  Vl. 

Draw  an  imaginary  line  through  A'  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

of  the  paper.     This  line  will  pass  through  all  particles  which  are 

just   being   disturbed,   and   are    about  to  produce  wavelets  in 

the  lower  medium.     Through  this  line  describe  a  plane  which 

touches  the  wavelet  C.  Then 

this  plane  will  touch  all  of  the 

wavelets  which  started  from 

the  points  between  A  and 

A'    as    the     incident     wave 

passed,  and  is  therefore  the 

refracted  wave  front. 

To  prove  this,  draw  AC  pef- 
pendiculat  lo  A'C     AC  will  be 
the  radius  of  the  wavelet  C. 
Then— 

AC_  V/  _  V 
AD      V^      V," 
Draw   PM'  perpendicular  to 
Then,  since  the  triangles  A'AC  and  A'PM'  ate  similar— 

vw  _  a;_p  ,  , 

AC  ~  A'A ' 

1,  since  the  triangles  A'AD  and  A'PN  are  similar— 
PN      A'P      PM' 


a  PlwK  Wan  u 
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« 

— i— 1 — i-Ti — rTirr-M-i 1  i-  im  i  -  ■ t -       -  ------   r  i  ■      i  i        i         i     ii     i.^i  ■  n  i        1  i       ■      i  i  i   . 

Thetefoes,  from  {t)-^ 

r*=  PM', 

and  the  plane  AC  touches  this  wavelet,  as  it  does  all  other  wavelets 
which  originated  between  A  and  A',  as  the  incident  wave  passecK 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  incident  and  refracted 
rays.     Since  the  disturbance  at  P  was  due  to  a  small  element  of 
the  incident  wave  surface,  immediately  surrounding  M  (p.  293), 
MP  is  an  incident  ray,  and  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.     Let 
us    now    suppose  that  the  space  above  AA'  is  filled  with   a 
medium  similar  to  that  below  AA',  while  the  incident  wave  is 
suppressed,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  particles  along  AA'  is 
produced  by  a  wave  in  all  respects  similar  to  A'C,  which  passes 
through  A  in  the  direction  AC  at  the  instant  when  the  incident 
wave  actually  passes  through  that  point.     Then,  by  resasoning 
similar  to  that  used  with  respect  to  the  reflected  ray  (p.  295),  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  disturbance  reaches  M'  along  the  line 
PM',  so  that  PM'  is  the  refracted  ray,  corresponding  to  the 
incident  ray  MP.    Now,  PM'  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  A'C, 
which  in  its  turn  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
therefore,  PM'  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  also  contains 
the  normal  to  the  surface  AA'.     Thus,  the  incident  and  refiraeted 
rays,  together  with  the  normal  to  the  refracting  inrikoe,  lie  in  one 
plane. 

Let  t  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  MP,  while  r  is  the  angle 
of  refraction  of  the  ray  PM'.     Both  of  these  angles  are  measured  from 

the  normal    to    the  suiface   AA'.     Then,   «'  =  (^  "  MPA  j  =  PA'N 
=  AA'D.     Also,  r=(-  -  M'Pa\  =  PA'M'. 


PM' 

A'P  =  ^^" 

PA'M' 

=  sinr . 

PN 

AT  =  ^^" 

PA'N 

=  sm  f  .  1 

Therefore, 

from 

(2)  above — 

sin  i 

PN 

Vo 

-J 

sm  r 

PM'" 

V    •  • 

(3) 


We  thus  find  that  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
rellraetien  bear    a  constant  ratio  to  each  other.     Further,  when 
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(  is  greater  than  r,  the  ratio  sin  t'/sin  r  must  be  greater  than 
unity-      In  this  case  the  ray  is  bent  toward  the  normal  during 

!  refraction,  and  the  second  medium  is  said  to  be  more  highly 
refracting  than  the  first.  Since  in  tfiis  case  V,,  must  be  greater 
than  V  from  {3),  it  follows  that,  RMording  »  tli«  w»«  tlLMrf,  th* 

.  Telooity  of  light  in  a  highly  rafraeting  HMdinni,  inah  u  watar,  mmt 
Iw  nnaller  than  In  air  or  in  a  TMnnm.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  proved  to  be  the  case  by  Foucault  (p.  228).  It  also  follows 
that  the  index  of  nfraetlon  fron  the  flrit  t«  th«  Msond  medlnm  ii 
•qoal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  l^ht  In  the  flrtt  medlnm  to  that 
in  the  Moond ;  or — 

_  Vf,  I 


Oeneral   Oonstmctioii    for    Reflected    and    Befhtcted 
Waves.— Let  AA'  (Fig.  165)  be  the  section  of  the  plane  surface 


Pic.  16;.— Reflected  and  Reltacud  Wava. 

of  separation  of  two  media,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  Let  AB  be  the  trace  of  the  incident  wave,  its  plane 
also  being  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper.  Draw  BA'  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  cutting  the  surface  in  A'.  Let  /  be  the  time 
required  for  the  wave  AB  to  travel  through  the  distance 
BA'  in  the  upper  medium,  in  which  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission  is  equal  to  V^^    With  A  as  centre,  and  radius 
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V(/  =  BA',  describe  a  semicircle  above  AA',  and  from  A'  draw 

A'B'  tangential  to  this  semicircle.     A'B'  will  be  the  trace  of  the 

reflected  wave^  the  plane  of  the  latter  being  perpendicular  to  that 

of  the  paper. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in   the  lower 

V  BA'      BA' 
medium.     With  radius  V/  =  — V? —  =  ,  describe   a  semi* 

circle  below  AA',  and  draw  A'C  tangential  to  this  semicircle. 
A'C  is  the  refracted  wave,  its  plane  being  perpendicular  to  that 
of  the  paper. 

Tottd  Internal  Befleetion.— When  V  is  less  than  V^,  the 
radius  AC  of  the  semicircle  drawn  below  AA'  is  always  less 
than  AA',  so  that  the  tangent  A'C  can  always  be  drawn.  Thus, 
when  the  second  medium  is  more  highly  refracting  than  the 
first,  there  will  always  be  a  refracted  wave. 

When,  however,  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in  the 
lower,  is  greater  than  that  in  the  upper,  medium,  it  may  happen 
that  the  radius  AC  is  greater  than  the*  distance  AA'.  In  this 
case  we  cannot  draw  a  line  from  A',  tangential  to  the  semicircle 
below^AA'.  There  will  consequently  be  no  refracted  wave,  and 
the  light  will  be  totally  reflected.  The  limiting  case  in  which  a 
refracted  wave  is  formed  occurs  when  the  radius  of  the  lower 
semicircle  is  equal  to  AA'. 

Now,  BA'/AA'  =  sin  BAA'  =  sin  t\  and  BA'  =  V^/.  In  the  case  con- 
sidered, AA'  =  AC  =  V/,  so  that  sin  t  =  Vq/V  =  fi.  Ilere/i  is  equal  to 
iht  refractive  index  of  the  lower  (less  refracting)  medium  with  regard 
to  the  upper  one.  If  we  let  /ij  =  V/Vq,  so  that  /ij  is  the  refractive 
index  of  the  upper  (more  highly  refracting)  medium  with  regard  to  the 

lower  one,  we  have — 

sin  t^  =  1//A1, 

which  determines  «*',  the  limiting  angle  of  incidence  of  light  on  the 
surface  of  the  less  refracting  medium,  in  order  that  a  refracted  ray 
should  be  formed.  The  angle  t  is  termed  the  critical  angle  for  the 
more  refiracting  medium. 

The  absence  of  a  refracted  wave,  when  internal  reflection 
occurs  at  an  angle  of  incidence  exceeding  the  critical  angle, 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  case  considered,  the 
wavelets  formed  in  the  rarer  medium  are  unable  to  assist  each 
other.      The    numerous  wavelets  passing  through  any   point 
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difier  in  phase,  and  so  produce  zero  displacement  there.    It  may 
prove  useful  to  examine  this  point  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Let  AC  (Fig.  i66)  be  the  section  of  the  surface  of  separation  of 
two  media,  the  lower  being  the  more  highly  refracting,  and  let 
AB  be  the  trace  of  one  of 
a  series  of  plane  waves  inci- 
dent in  the  direction  BC  on 
this  sur&ce  from  below.  In 
order  that  there  should  he 
a  resultant  disturbance  at  P, 
a  point  in  the  upper  medium, 
wavelets  originating  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of 
some  point.  A,  must  reach 
P  in  the  same  phase. 

Fic  i«6.-Illusiraiea  Total  Intenud  ,        ,.,    „  . 

Reatetion.  Let  H'AN  be  the  normal  lo. 

the  surface  at  A.   Then,  if  lis  the 

angle  of  incidence,  this  will  be  the  angle  made  by  the  incident  lays  with 

AN',  or  that  made- by  the  wave  liont  AB  with  the  surface  AC.    Hence, 

i.  BAG  =  i'.     Let  i  PAN  =  i.     Then,   ^  PAC  =  -  -  9. 

Let  E  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  separation  very  dose  to  A.  Draw 
ED  perpendicular  to  the  wave  front.  Then  the  light  at  E  will  be  due 
to  the  combined  effect  of  wavelets  which  originated  in  [he  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  D.  In  order  that  the  wavelets  originating  at  A  and 
E  should  arrive  at  P  in  the  same  phase,  the  times  required  for  light  to 
travel  from  A  lo  P,  and  from  D  through  E  to  F,  must  be  equal.  But 
light  travels  more  slowly  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  medium.  If  V 
and  V|>  are  the  respective  velocities  of  light  in  the  lower  and  upper 
media,  the  time  required  for  light  to  travel  from  D  to  E  will  be  equal 
to  DE/V,  while  (he  times  required  for  light  to  traverse  the  paths  AP 
and  EP  will  be  equal  to  AP/V,,  and  EP/V,  respectively.  Thus,  in  order 
that  wavelets  from  A  and  E  should  reach  P  in  the  same  phsse,  we  must 

AP       EP       DE 

Vb  ~  V,  ■'' jV 

.-.  AP  =  EP  +  ^DE  =  EP  +  /.DE,    ...      (I) 
where  >i   is  the  index  of   refraction  from   the   upper   to   the  lower 
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Let  AP  =  d,  wMk  AE  =  8.     Then,  DE/AE  =  DE/8  =  sin  EAD 
=  sin  i.    Thus,  D£  »  S  sin  u 

Also — 

<EP)a  =  (AP)«  +  (AE)«  -  2AP  .  AE  .  cos  PAE  rt  rfs  +  8»  -  2^8sina. 
Then,  from  (i), 

d={if^  +  l^  -  2d^smB)^  +  /iJsini. 

...  rf2  ^  ja.  2^8 sine  =  {d  -  /tJsin  f)2=  d^  -  2/iu/«sin  i  +  fi^Jfisk^l 
.'.  sin 0  =  fi sin {' ^.  (/i^sin^i-  i).     .    .    .      (i)  . 

Now,  8  represents  a  very  small  magnitude,  comparable  with  the  wave* 

length  of  light.     When  the  point  P  is  situated  at  an  appreciable  distaaos 

from  the  surface  AC,  d  will  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  8,  and  the 

second  term  on  the  right  of  (2)  will  be  negligibly  small.     In  theat 

circumstances, 

sin  9  =  /A  sin  f , •   .    .      <3) 

'  which  determines  the  direction  AP  in  which  the  disturbance  will  travel 
in  the  upper  medium. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  refraction,  6  being 

the  angle  of  refraction.     When  n  sin  i  is  equal  to  i,  ^  =-,  or 

the  disturbance  will  travel  along  the  surface  AC.  When 
fA  sin  /  >  1,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  value  of  6  which 
will  satisfy  (3).  Thus,  there  will  be  no  refracted  ray  when  the 
angle  of  inoidenoe,  t\  is  eueh  that  sin  /  >  i/fu  On  inspecting  (2), 
however,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  d  is  very  small,  so  as  to 
be  comparable  with  5,  the  second  term  on  the  right  rnay 
have  a  finite  value.  When  ft  sin  t  >  ip  the  quantity  in  brackets 
will  be  positive,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  second  term  is  to 
diminish  the  value  of  sin  ^,  and  if  d  is  small  enough,  a  real 
value  of  6  may  be  found  from  (2).  The  interpretation  of  this 
result  is  that,  for  angles  of  inoidenee  greater  than  the  critioal  angle, 
there  will  actually  be  a  disturbance  in  the  rarer  medium  which 
penetratei  only  to  a  distance  comparable  with  the  wave-length  of 
light.  We  shall  see,  later,  that  there  is  experimental  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  superficial  disturbance  in  the  rarer 
medium. 

Sofraction  of  Plane  Waves  through  a  FriaiiL— Let  AB,  AC 
(Fig.  167)  represent  sections  of  the  plane  boundary  surfaces  cfa 
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mediuni  of  refractive  index  equal  to  fi.  Let  the  boundary  surfaces 
intersect  in  a  straight  line  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  let  CD  be  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave 
(also  perpendicular  to  the  paper) 
travelling  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows.  To  determine  the 
wave  formed  by  refraction  at 
the  surface  AC,  draw  AD  per- 
pendicular to  CD,  and  with  C 
as  centre,  and  radius  equal  to 
DA/fi,  describe  a  circle.  From 
A  draw  AE  tangential  to  this 
circle  1  then  AE  will  be  the 
trace  of  the  wave  front  within 
the  refracting  medium. 

To  find  the  wave  front  emer- 
ging from  the  surface  AR,  draw 
CEB  perpendicular  to  AE,  and 
with  A  as  centre,  and   radius 
FB..67.-R=f™ni«.of.PUu«W,«      equal   to  ^EB,  describe  a   cir- 
ihrougb  a  Pnvn.  cle.     Then  BF,  a  Straight  hne 

drawn  from  B  tangential  10  this 
circle,  will  be  the  trace  of  the  emergent  wave  front.  If  AF  is 
drawn  perpendicular  to  BF,  AF  will  be  the  emergent  ray  cor- 
responding to  the  incident  ray  DA. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  path  of  the  end  D  of  the 
wave  is  wholly  in  air,  while  that  of  the  end  C  is  wholly 
in  the  refi-acting  medium.  The  path  DA  +  AF  is  t*  times 
as  long  as  the  path  CB,  so  that  disturbances  starting  simul- 
taneously from  D  and  C,  will  arrive  in  the  plane  BF  at  the 

The  dsTUtion  produced  by  refraction  through  the  prism 
may  be  measured  either  by  the  angle  between  the  incident  and 
emergent  rays,  or  by  that  between  the  incident  and  emergent 
waves.  Thus,  if  DC  and  FB  are  produced  to  meet  in  G,  the 
angle  DGF  will  give  the  deviation  produced.  For  this  de- 
viation to  be  a  minimum,  it  can  be  proved  that  DC  and  FB 
must  be  equally  inclined  to  the  respective  faces  AC  and  AB, 
in  which  case  it  is  easily  seen  ihaC  AE  will  bisect  the  angle 
CAB. 
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The  existence  of  an  M^l*  of  nilwlmniii  darfaitloB  can  bf:  i^vved  lq( 
a  veiy  simple  geometrioU  constniclioD.     Let  AB,  AC  (Fig.  t6S)  be 
sections  of  the  plane  hues  of  the  prism.     Let   AD  he  drawn  parallel 
to  the   trace   of  the  wave  incident  on  the   face  AC.     Then   ^  DAC 
will  be  the   angle  of  incidence  on  the  face  AC      With  A  as  centre, 
and  with  radii  in   a  ratio  equal  to  the  refractive  index  of  the  rnedium 
composing  the  prism,  describe  the  circular  arcs  BC  and  RS.     From  ■£, 
the  point  of  intersection  of  AD  wilh  the  arc  RS,  draw  EP  parallel  to 
AC,  intersecting  the  arc  BC  in  P.     Join  AP.    Then  AP  will  be  parallel 
to  the  wave  inade  the  prism.     To  prove  this,  draw  PM  and  EN  perpen- 
dicular to  AC     Then  PM  =  EN,  and,  by  construction,  AP  =  ^  x  AR 
Consequently,    sin  EAN  =  EN/AE  =  ^x  (PM/AP)  =  /.  sin  PAM. 
Thus,  PAM   is  the  angle  of 
refraction    corresponding   to 
the  angle  of  incidence  EAN, 
or  PA  is  the  refracted  wave 
corresponding  to  the  incident 
wave  AD. 

To  determine  the  emergent 
wave,  draw  PF  parallel  to 
AB,  and  intersecting  the  arc 
RS  in  F.  Join  AF.  Then 
AF  is  parallel  to  the  emer- 
gent wave.  To  prove  thb, 
draw  PKiand  FL  perpendicu- 
lar toAE.  ThenFL  =  PK, 
and    sin  FAL  =  FL/AF  = 

M  (PK/AP)  .  =  M  sin  PAK.  Fig.  i6a.-Angl=  of  MiabnKm  Dcviitioa. 

But   PAK  is  the  angle    of 

incidence  of  the  wave  AP  on  the  face  AB.  Since  the  wave  AP  is 
travelling  through  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  >i,  and  is 
incident  on  the  surface  of  separation  of  that  medium  ftom  one  in  which 
the  refractive  index  is  equal  to  unity,  we  must  have — 

sia  angle  of  incidence  =  -  sin  angle  of  refraction. 

.-.  ^sin  PAK  =  sin  ai^te  of  refraction  s  sin  FAL. 

.'.  FAL  is  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  AF  is  parallel  to  the 
emei^ent  wave. 

Since  AD  and  AF  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  incident  and 
emergent  waves,  the  deviation  produced  is  equal  to  the  angle  DAF. 
This  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  EF,  cut  off  by  the  two  lines  PE  and 
FF  &9n  the  arc  RS.    Therefore,  the  deviatioo  will  twve  a  mmmmm 
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value  when  the  31c  EF  has  the  smalUsI  possible  value.  Now,  by 
altering  the  position  of  the  incident  wave  AD,  we  may  alter  the  position 
9f  Pon  thearc  BC,  but  PF  is  always  parallel  to  AB,  and  PE  to  AC.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  lines  PF  and  PE 
will  cut  ofl"  H  minimum  length  from  RS  when  P  bisects  the  aic  BC 
The  wave  AP  inside  the  prism  will ,  then  bisect  the  angle  CAB,  and  the 
incident  and  eniergeni  waves  will  be  equally  inclined  to  BA  and  CA 
respectively. 

Mechanical  ninstration  of  Befraction.— We  have  seen 
that  the  refraction  of  a  light-wave  at  the  surface  of  a  refracting 
medium  is  due  to  the  circutnstance  that  the  end  of  the  wave 
which  first  enters  the  refracting  medium  is  retarded,  and  the 
whole  wave  is  consequently  forced  to  swing  round  through  a 
certain  angle.  The  following  mechanical  arrangement  illustrates 
this  point. 

Two  boxwood  wheels,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  with 

rounded  rims,  are  mounted  on  the  erids  of  an  iron  axle,  about  four 

inches  in  length  and  one-ha.lf  inch  in 

4Jlh|       diameter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rotate 
1  B      freely    and    independently    of  each 
' |Jm    other   (Fig.  169).      If  this  arrange- 
^F     "lent  is  allowed  to  roll  down  a  slightly 
'  ^9      inclined  wooden  board,  it  will  pursue 
Fig.  169.— Roller  used  io  illus-    3    Straight    course.      If    part    of   the 
inuing  Refraciion.  board    is    covered    with    thick    pile 
plush    (termed    artificial    sealskin), 
then  the  above  arrangement  will  travel  more  slowly  against  the 
direction  of  the  pile  than  it  would  on  the  plain  board.     If  a 
parallel  strip  of  this  plush  is  glued  ob-  ' 
liquely  across  the  board,  with  thedirection     I 
of  the  pile  sloping  upwards,  then  the  wheel     I 
which  first  cotnes  on  the  plush  will  be      I 
retarded  in  its  course,  and  the  unretarded      H 
motion  of  the  other  wheel  will  cause  the     I 
axle  to  swing  round  till  both  wheels  roll     | 
on  the  plush,  after  which  the  course  will 

be  straight  but  inclined  to  its  previous  "i«Klnof  RetWkirL''^ 
direction.      On   leaving  the  plush  the 

course  will  ortce  more  assume  its  original  direction  (Fig.  170) 
This  represents  the  refraction  of  a  light-wave  through  a  parallel 
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plate  of  glass.     Using  a  triangular  piece  of  plush,  the  refraction 

of  a  wave  by  a  prism  may  be  illustrated  (Fig.  170}.     If  a  piece 

of  plush  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  isosceles 

triangle  with  a  vertical  angle  equal  to  90°, 

then  the  total  inlemal  reflection  of  light  may 

be  illustrated  fFig.  171).    The  wheel  which 

first  leaves  the  plush  moves  so  much  n 

quickly  than  the  one  still  on  it,  that  the  a 

swings  round,  and  the  first  wheel  o: 

arrives  on  the  plush  before  the  other  one 

has  left  it  This  illustrates  in  a  very  striking 

manner  the  creation  of  only  a  superficial  disturbance  in  the  less 

refracting  medium  when  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  its 

critical  value  (p.  306). 

Problems  on  Befraction.— The  following  examples  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  solution  of  problems  on  refraction  by  the  aid  of 
the  wave  theory. 


from  O,  and  just  touching,  at  A,  the  plane  suibce  DAE  of  ■  re- 
fracting medium.  A  spherical  wavelet  originates  hi  A  and  spreads  oat 
into  the  refracting  medium  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  velwity  of  Ught  in 
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that  medium.  Let  DFE  be  the  position  which  the  incident  wave 
would  have  occupied  after  a  short  interval  of  time,  ^,  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  refracting  sarhcc.  Then,  if  V0  and  V  denote  the  re- 
^)ective  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  the  media  to  the  right  and 
left  of  pAE,  the  distance  AF  will  be  equal  to  Vg/,  and  the  radius  AG 
of  the  spherical  wavelet  which  originated  at  A  will  be  equal  to  V/. 
Thus,  AF/AG  =  Vj/ZV/  =*  /it,  where  fi  is  the  refractive  index  of  the 
medium  to  the  left  of  DAE,  with  respect  to  that  on  the  right  of  DAE. 
Spherical  wavelets  will  be  on  the  point  of  starting  from  D  and  E,  and 
at  points  between  A  and  E,  or  A  and  D,  wavelets  will  have  already 
started,  but  will  have  acquired  radii  less  than  AG.  The  curve  DGK 
which  touches  all  of  the  wavelets  will  be  the  trace  of  the  refracted 
wave  front.  This  curve  is  not  a  circle,  so  that  the  refracted  wave  will 
not  be  spherical,  and  will  not  therefore  diverge  from  a  point.  But  if 
the  aperture  AE  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  waves  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  AO,  the  refracted  wave  will  be  approximately  spherical, 
and  will  diverge  from  a  point  1,  which  is  the  image  of  O. 

Let  OA  (which  is  approximately  equal  to  OF)  be  equal  to  «,  while 
lA  (which  is  approximately  equal  to  IG)  is  equal  to  v.  Then,  if 
AE  =  ^,  we  have — 

v»  =  2AF.«  =  2 AG  .  V. 

But  AF  =  /iAG. 

This  is  the  result  already  obtained  and  discussed  (p.  53). 

Example  2.  Befraetioii  of  a  Spherical  Wave  at  a  Spherieal 
Surface.— Let  BFC  (Fig.  173)  be  the  trace  of  a  spherical  wave 
divei^ing  from  O,  and  let  BAG  be  the  section  of  a  spherical  surface 
with  centre  at  R,  the  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  the  media  to 
the  right  and  left  of  BAG  being  respectively  equal  to  Vq  and  V.  Let 
/  be  the  time  required  for  the  point  F  on  the  incident  wave  to  travel  to 
A ;  then  AF  =  Vq/.  In  the  time  /  the  wavelets  which  originated  at 
B  and  C  will  have  acquired  radii  equal  to  V/,  or  (AF  .  V/V©).  The 
wavelets  which  originated  between  A  and  C,  or  A  and  B,  will  have 
acquired  smaller  radii,  the  wavelet  from  A  being  just  on  the  point  of 
starting.  The  curve  DAE,  which  just  touches  all  of  the  wavelets,  will 
be  the  refiracted  wave  front.  If  the  aperture  AC  of  the  refracting 
surface  is  small,  the  curve  DAE  will  be  approximately  sj^erical,  and 
will  diverge  from  a  point  I.     Then  I  is  the  image  of  O. 

Draw  CE  parallel  to  the  axis  OA.  Then  CE  will  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wavelet  which  originated  a,i  C,  or  to  AF/|c 
Draw  EG,  and  CH  perpendicular  to  OA,  and  let  ^  5  ^E  =  l|C,  ^f  hen* 
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if  AR  =  r,  while  AO  (which  is  ttpproximately  equal  to  FO)  =  u,  and 
AI  =  ti,  we  have — 

y  =  aAH  .  r  =  aFH  .  «  =  2AG  .  v. 
Then,  wnce  AG  =  AH  -  GH  =  AH  -  EC  =  AH  -  —,  we  have- 

AH-f.£.      '..      ,., 

Also,  since  FH  =  AH  -  AF, 

AH  -  AF  =  ^ 12) 


Multiply  {!)  throughout   by  /i,  and  fram  the   rciiult  subuact  (2). 

Then- 

Then,  since  AH  =y/2>-, 

zr  2  \v  "  u)  '    '  '  "v  "  u  r     * 


Fic.  173.— Reftaction  of  >  SpherieJ  W«ve  at  ■  ConciTe  Surface. 

It  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  to  the  student  10  obtain,  according  to 
the  wave   theory,   the   conesponding  formula  when  the    sur&ce   is 
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EXAHPLB  3.  KtfTMtton  throBgli  k  Ltnt. — The  result  of  Gxunple  2 
can  be  used,  as  on  p.  67,  to  Jind  the  formula  for  refraction  through  a 
lens.  As,  however,  the  diVect  solution  of  this  problem  is  very  instruc- 
tive, a  few  lines  will  here  be  devoted  to  it. 

Let  BAG  (Fig.  174)  be  the  trace  of  a  spherical  wave  diverging  from 
O,  a  point  on  the  aitis  of  the  glass  lens  KL.  In  order  that  a  real 
image  may  be  formed  by  refraction  through  the  lens,  the  emergent 
wave  EDF  must  be  spherical,  and  converge  toward  a  point  I  on  the 
axis.  If  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  spherical  (as  is  almost  universally 
the  case)  the  emergent  wave  will  be  approximately  spherical  only  when 
the  aperture,  AL,  of  the  lens  is  small  in  comparison  with  AO  and  DI. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 


Pic.  1 74.— Refraction  through  a  L(ni. 

lens  is  to  retard  the  central  part  of  the  wave  with  respect  to  its  peri- 
pheral portions,  and  so  alter  its  curvature.  The  disturbance  from  C 
must  traverse  the  path  CLF  in  air,  in  the  time  required  for  the  disturb- 
ance from  A  to  reach  D,  travelling  through  the  glass.  Join  CF.  Then, 
in  the  case  considered,  CF  will  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  will  be  equal  in  length  {Co  a  first  approximation)  to  the  air  path 
CLF.  Draw  CG,  LM,  and  FII  perpendicular  lo  the  axis.  The  line 
FC  will  be  approximately  equal  to  HG. 

Let  V„  and  V  be  the  velocities  of  light  in  air  and  glass  respectively, 
so  that  the  reftaclive  index  of  the  glass  is  eqkial  to  fi  -  V^.  The 
time  required  for  light  to  travel  from  C  to  F  in  air  -  CF/V,  = 
GH/V,  =  (GA  ^■  AD  +  DH)V^  The  time  required  for  light  to  travel 
from  A  lo  D  in  glass  =  AD/V.     Then— 

(GA  +  AD  +  DH)  =  AD  .  ^". 

.-.  GA  +  DH  =  (^-  i)aD  =  AD.  (^-i). 

I^  r,  and  r,  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surbces  KAL  ami 
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KDL  respectively,  ri  will  be  negative  (p.  59).  Let  AO  =  »,  while 
DI  =  V ;  V  will  be  negative.  Then,  if  GC  =  ML  =  HF  =  j'  (to  a  first 
approximation)  we  shall  have — 

GA  =  A  AM  =  -  A  MD=  A  and  DH  =  -^. 
.-.  GA  +  DH  =^(-  -  i\  and  AD  =  AM  +  MD  =^(-  -  -Y 

Thus, =  (m  ~  ^)  ( )»  the  result  obtained  on  p.  68. 

V      u  \ri      fa/ 

The  student  should  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  corresponding 
formula  for  a  divergent  lens.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  latter  case 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  incident  wave  are  retarded  with  respect  to 
the  central  portions. 

Dispersion. — When  a  parallel  pencil  ofwhite  light  is  refracted 
through  a  transparent  prism,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sheet 
of  whit^  paper,  it  is  observed  that  the  illumination  produced  is 
not  uniform  ;  the  luminous  patch  seen  is  brightly  coloured,  and 
experiments  already  described  show  that  the  emergent  light 
consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  pencils  of  coloured 
light,  each  being  deviated  by  an  amount  depending  on  its 
colour.  This  variation  in  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  material 
medium,  dependent  on  the  colour  of  the  light,  is  termed 
diflpersion.  The  pencils  producing  a  red  coloration  are  deviated 
least,  while  those  producing  a  blue  or  violet  coloration  are 
deviated  most.  This  result  suggests  that  white  light  consists  of 
an  indefinitely  large  assemblage  of  waves  which  are  not 
identical  but  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
characteristic  property  which,  acting  on  the  eye,  produces  the 
sensation  of  colour. 

Now  the  nature  of  a  wave  becomes  known  when  its  amplitude, 
its  period,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  propagated  are 
known.  The  wave-length,  X,  and  the  period,  T,  of  a  wave  are 
connected  with  the  velocity  of  propagation,  V,  by  the  relation 

X  =  VT,  (p.  261). 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  a 
vacuum  is  independent  of  the  colour  of  the  light  (p.  226).  The 
amplitude  of  a  wave  determines  the  intensity  or  bn^hti)^^  of 
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the  light  It  therefore  appears  probable  that  the  phenomena  of 
coloration  are  due  to  differences  of  period  in  the  light-waves. 
Thus,  light  corresponding  to  a  given  part  of  the  spectrum  is 
probably  characterised  by  a  definite  period,  or  a  definite  wave- 
length when  travelling  through  a  vacuum. 

For  waves,  initially  travelling  with  equal  velocities,  to  be  de- 
viated by  different  amounts  when  transmitted  through  a  prism, 
their  velocities  within  the  prism  must  be  different.  The  waves 
corresponding  to  blue  or  violet  light  must  travel  the  most  slowly 
within  the  prism,  since  they  are  deviated  most,  while  waves 
corresponding  to  red  light  must  travel  most  quickly,  and  those 
corresponding  to  intermediate  portions  of  the  spectrum  must 
travel  with  intermediate  velocities.  It  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  the  blue  or  the  red  light-waves  possess  the  greater  wave- 

InteifBrence.— Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  175 )  be  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  which  are  subjected  to  harmonic  dis- 
placements equal  in 
amplitude  and  phase. 
Circular  waves  will 
spread  out  from  A 
and  B,  and  the  am- 
plitudes of  the  two 
wave  trains  will  be 
equal.  At  a  particular 
instant  the  displace- 
ments at  any  point  on 
the  surface  will  be  the 
resultant  of  the  dis- 
placements due  to  the 
two  waves  then  pass- 
ing through  the  point. 
In  Fig.  17s,  the  con- 
tinuous circular  arcs 
represent  the  crests, 
while  the  broken  arcs 

Fic  i7s.-lUaun>«  ihe  totcrfHaice  of  Waves.         represent   the   troughs 

of  the  waves  diverg- 
ing ftom  A  and  B,  Through  the  points,  marked  by  crosses, 
two   crests  or  two    troughs    are    simultaneously  passing,   so 
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that  at  these  points  the  waves  reinforce  each  other,  and  the 
resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  twice  the  amplitude  of  either 
of  the  passing  waves.  Since  the  energy  at  any  point  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  amplitude  (p.  276),  the  energy  at  a  point 
marked  by  a  cross  will  be  equal  to  four  times  the  energy  due 
to  a  single  wayp.  The  lines  joining  the  neighbouring  points 
marked  by  crosses  will  always  be  lines  of  maximum  disturbance 
and  maximum  energy  ;  for,  after  a  time  equal  to  half  the  period 
of  the  waves,  the  only  change  that  will  have  occurred  is  that  a 
point,  at  which  the  displacement  was  previously  produced  by 
the  combined  action  of  two  crests,  will  now  be  subjected  to  a 
displacement  due  to  two  troughs. 

Through  each  of  the  points  marked  by  small  circles  a  trough 
and  a  crest  are  simultaneously  passing.  At  these  points  the 
resultant  displacement*  will  be  equal  to  zero,  since  the  com- 
ponent displacements  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in 
direction.  The  lines  joining  neighbouring  points  marked  by 
small  circles  will  always  indicate  portions  of  the  surface  which 
are  stationary  ;  for  after  a  time  equal  to  half  the  period  of  the 
waves  the  displacement  at  any  point  on  one  of  these  lines  will 
be  due  (say)  to  a  crest  and  a  trough,  instead  of  a  trough  and  a 
crest.  Along  the  lines  of  zero  displacement  the  waves  are  said 
to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  interference  can  never 
produce  a  loss  of  energy.  The  energy  missing  from  the  stationary 
points  on  the  surface  is  merely  transferred  to  the  points  of 
maximum  displacement. 

Fig.  176  is  a  reproduction  of  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  mercury,  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent.* 
The  ripples  were  produced  by  two  glass  styles  attached  to  the 
same  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork.  Thus,  the  harmonic 
motions  of  the  styles  were  necessarily  in  the  same  phase,  and 
the  circular  waves  started  from  the  disturbed  points  on  the 
mercury  surface  in  the  same  phase.  The  unshaded  lines, 
radiating  from  a  point  midway  between  the  two  wave  sources, 
mark  the  lines  of  zero  displacement. 

Returning  now  to  Fig.  175,  it  is  readily  seen  that  if  the 
velocity  is  the  same  for  waves  of  all  periods,  then  the  angular 

I  "On  the  Photography  of  Ripples,"  Dr.  J.  H.   Vincent,  Proc.  Pkys.  Spc., 
VOL  i5i  p.  91. 
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distance  between  neighbouring  lines  of  maximmn  displacement 

will  be  proportional  to  the  period,  or  to  the  length,  of  the  waves. 

For,  if  we  wished  to  change  Fig.  17S  so  as  to  represent  the 

effect  of  waves  of  half  the  length,  we  should  have  to  substitute 

continuous  lines  for 

the    broken    lines, 

since  the  distance 

between  two  crests 

{one    wave-length) 

what  was  previous- 
ly the  distance  be- 
tween a  crest  and 
a  trough  (half  a 
wave-length). 
Thus,  the  points  in 
Fig.  175  marked  by 
small  circles  would 

marked  with 
crosses,  indicating 
points  of  maximum 
displacement.  In 
addition,  midway 
between  each  pair 
of  circular  arcs  al- 
ready drawn  we 
should  have  to  de- 
Vinceni.)  scribe  broken  cir- 

cular arcs  to  repre- 
sent the  new  troughs  of  the  waves,  so  that  we  should  obtain  a 
new  set  of  lines  of  zero  displacements,  these  lines  being  twice  as 
numerous  as  previously. 

Interference  of  Light-Waves.— If  light  consists  of  waves, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  effects  due  to  interference. 
To  produce  these  effects  weshould,  in  the  first  place,  need  two 
sources  continuously  emitting  waves  of  Ike  same  period  and 
those.  We  could  not  hope  to  produce  interference  between  the 
lights  emitted,  say,  by  two  separate  candles,  since  in  that  case 
there  would  be  no  relation  between  the  phases  of  the  waves 
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produced.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  wave-length  of  light  is 
very  small,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  wave  sources  very 
near  to  each  other  for  the  angular  distances  between  lines  of 
maximum  displacement  to  be  appreciable.  This  condition  can 
easily  be  understood  if  we  remember  that  the  distance  between 
C  and  D  (Fig.  175)  must  be  such  that  the  distance  from  B  to  D 
is  only  half  a  wave-length  longer  than  that  from  A  to  D. 
Lastly,  we  cannot  directly  observe  the  motions  of  the  ether, 
but  only  the  resultant  luminous  effects  produced  at  a  point  by 
the  passage  of  billions  of  waves  in  a  single  second. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B  (Fig.  175)  are  sections  of  two 
linear  sources  of  light  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
If  waves  of  equal  amplitude  simultaneously  originate  at  these 
sources  in  the  same  phase,  the  circular  arcs  will  represent  the 
traces  of  crests  and  troughs  of  cylindrical  waves.  The  imaginary 
lines  joining  neighbouring  points  marked  by  small  circles  will 
represent  the  traces  of  surfaces  approximately  plane,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  characterised  by  the 
peculiarity  that  in  them  the  ether  is  permanently  at  rest.  In 
the  space  between  two  neighbouring  surfaces  of  zero  displace- 
ment (such  as  those  passing  through  D  and  £),  waves  will  travel 
outward,  and  will  illuminate  any  obstacle  placed  in  their  path. 
Let  FL  be  the  section  of  a  plane  white  screen  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  Then  the  points  G  and  K,  being 
situated  in  surfaces  of  zero  displacement  of  the  ether,  will  be 
unilluminated.  Thus,  there  will  be  two  black  bands  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  through  the  points  G  and 
K  on  the  screen.  The  point  H,  midway  between  these  bands, 
will  be  brightly  illuminated,  since  waves  will  travel  outward  to 
that  point  between  the  imaginary  planes  of  zero  displacement. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  bright  band,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  through  the  point  H  on  the  screen.  For  similar  reasons 
there  will  be  bright  bands  through  the  points  F  and  L  on  the 
screen,  and  if  the  construction  used  in  Fig.  175  were  extended,  we 
should  find  that  in  passing  from  H  outwards  through  K  and  L, 
alternate  dark  and  bright  bands  would  be  encountered  on  the 
screen  (compare  Fig.  179).  These  bands  are  termed  iBt«r- 
ferene*  bandi  or  fringei.  Let  us  now  determine  in  what  manner 
the  breadth  of  the  interference  fringes  will  depend  oh  the  length 
of  the  light-waves.    The  point  H  is  equidistant  from  A  and  J\ ; 
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thus  similar  waves  starting  simultaneously  in  the  same  phase 
from  A  and  B  will  reinforce  each  other  at  H,  whatever  may  be 
their  length.  The  bright  band  through  H  is  termed  the  central 
interference  fringe.  The  first  dark  band  will  occur  at  a  point,  K^ 
such  that  the  distance  from  K  to  B  is  one  half  wave-length  greater 
than  that  from  K  to  A.  If  we  diminish  the  length  of  the  waves, 
the  distance  HK  will  be  diminished,  so  that  the  breadth  of  the 
central  band  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  light-waves.  At 
the  point  L^  the  wave  from  B  arrives  one  whole  period  later 
than  that  from  A,  so  that  the  distance  from  L  to  B  is  one  wave- 
length longer  than  that  from  L  to  A.  If  we  diminish  the  wave- 
length, we  shall  diminish  the  distance  HL  from  the  middle  of 
the  central  fringe  to  the  middle  of  the  first  succeeding  bright 
fringe.  Reasoning  in  this  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  central 
interference  fringe  will  have  the  same  position  whatever  may  be 
the  length  of  the  light-waves,  but  the  fringes  formed  by  the 
interference  of  short  waves  will  be  narrower  than  those  formed 
by  the  interference  of  longer  waves. 

Fig.  177  represents  the  nature  of  the  interference  fringes 
which  would  be  produced  by  red  and  blue  light  waves,  if  the 
wave-length  is  greater  for  the  red  than  for  blue  waves.      If 

the  sources  A,  B, 
(Fig.  1 75),  simultan- 
eously emit  red  and 
blue  waves,  these 
two  sets  of  inter- 
ference fringes 
would  be  super- 
posed. The  central 
band  would  be 
coloured  by  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and 
blue  light,  but  its  edges  would  be  red,  since  the  width  of  the 
blue  fringe  is  less  than  that  of  the  red  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inner  edge- of  the  first  interference  fringe  would  be 
blue,  since  at  that  point  red  light  is  absent.  Passing  outwards, 
it  is  obvious  that  instead  of  a  dark  band  following  on  the  first 
interference  fringe,  we  shall  have  a  blue  band,  since  the  second 
blue  interference  fringe  coincides  with  the  dark  band  between 
the  first  and  second  red  fringes. 

y 


Fig.  177. — Nature  of  Interference  Fringes,  respectively 
produced  by  Red  and  Blue  Light  Waves. 
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Let  us  now  suppose  that  white  light  is  composed  of  waves  of 
'va.rioiis  lengths,  decreasing  regularly  from  the  red  to  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  sources  A  and  B 
(Fig.  175)  emit  such  light,  the  central  fringe  will  be  formed  by 
the  superposition  of  the  bright  bands  of  all  wave-lengths  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  white  at  the  middle,  shading  off  into  red  at  its 
edges.  The  next  bright  band  will  be  blue  on  its  inner  edge, 
and  will  be  coloured  at  its  middle,  since  here  the  bright  bands 
due  to  the  various  wave-lengths  w  ill  not  coincide.  Thus,  starting 
from  the  central  while  fringe,  we  shall  encounter  a  number  of 
brilliantly  coloured  bands  which  are,  generally  speaking,  bluish 
on  their  inner,  and  reddish  on  their  outer,  edges.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  central  fringe  the  coloured  bands  will  become 
dim,  and  ultimately  disappiear,  due  to  the  superposition  of  a  great 
number  of  different  fringes  producing  uniform  illumination. 

Fresnel'B  Interference  Experiment.— Fresnel  was  the  first 
investigator  to  produce  effects  incontestably  due  to  the  inter- 


FiG.  17E.— Fresnel's  Double  Mirror  Imeifaena  Experiment. 

ference  of  light.  The  arrangement  he  used  is  represented  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  178.  A  narrow  slit,  S,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  was  illuminated  by  sunlight,  and  the 
light  issuing  from  it  was  reflected  from  the  plane  mirrors  MO 
and  ON,  which  were  very  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
intersected  in  a  straight  line  through  O  perpendicular  to  the 
paper.  The  light  reflected  from  MO  appeared  to  proceed  from 
A,  the  image  of  S  in  MO.    Similarly,  the  light  reflected  froa 
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ON  appeared  to  proceed  from  B,  the  image  of  S  in  ON.     By 
altering  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  the  distance  between  A 
and  B  could  be  adjusted  at  pleasure.    Thus  A  and  B  were  the 
virtual  sources  of  light,  and  being  images  of  S,  the  reflected 
waves  virtually  originated  at  A  and  B  in  the  same  phase.    The 
point  C  on  the  screen  was  equidistant  from  A  and  B,  and  was 
found  to  lie  on  a 
white    fringe    bor- 
dered    with     red. 
On  either  side    of 
C   were    brilliantly 
coloured  bands 
(Fig.   179).    which, 
generally  speaking, 
were  bluish  on  their 
inner,  and  reddish 
on  their  outer, 

Fic  n9.-Ft«Ml',  Double  Mirrot  Inltrfcrcncc  Fringa.     CdgeS.      Thai  thCSe 

(Fiom  s  photognipii  by  ptof.  Ouni.)  bands  werc  actually 

produced  by  inter- 
ference was  pioved  by  covering  up  one  of  the  mirrors,  when  all 
traces  of  the  fringes  disappeared.  By  altering  the  inclination  of 
the  mirrors,  it  was  found  that  the  width  of  the  fringes  increased 
as  the  images  A  and  B  were  brought  close  to  each  other,  which 
is  the  result  to  be  anticipated  from  theory.  When  the  slit  S  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  red  glass,  the  bands  were  alternately 
red  and  black  ;  the  width  of  the  fringes  thus  produced  was 
greater  than  when  the  slit  was  illuminated  by  blue  or 
green  light.  This  proves  that  the  waves  corresponding 
to  the  blue,  are  shorter  than  those  corresponding  to  the  red, 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  slit  was  illuminated 
by  white  light  and  the  screen  was  viewed  through  a  piece 
of  red  glass,  the, bands  seen  were  alternately  red  and  black, 
as  in  the  case  when  the  slit  was  illuminated  by  red  light. 

TrMnal'i  azparimeut  gii«i  dasiiiTs  iTidsno*  io  Utost  et  Ua 
wftTS  thMUT  of  light.  That  light  when  added  to  light  should 
produce  darkness  is  incomprehensible  on  any  theory  of  the 
material  nature  of  light.  In  addition,  FrMnsl'*  axpeTliiiect 
prerei  tliat  white  light  e«ui*ti  of  Bnmaroiu  wavu  of  which  the 
loafth  dMnawi  from  tha  rtd  to  the  Tiotet  end  of  the  •; 
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Polarisationof  Light.— Having  decided  that  light  consists 
of  waves  propagated  through  the  ether,  it  remains  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  these  waves.  Are  they,  for  instance, 
purely  compressional  waves,  such  as  the  sound-waves  trans- 
mitted through  a  gas  ?  Or,  if  the  ether  possesses  shear 
elasticity  (p.  267),  are  they  waves  of  longitudinal  displace- 
ment (p.  268),  or  of  transverse  displacement  (p.  269)?  To 
these  questions  we  are  able  to  give  a  decided  answer. 

Imagine  a  string  passing  at  right-angles  through  a  slit  in 
a  diaphragm.  Longitudinal  vibrations,  consisting  of  back- 
ward and  forward  motions  transmitted  along  the  string, 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  orientation  of  the  slit.  On  the 
other  hand,  transverse  vibrations  can  only  be  transmitted 
through  the  slit,  if  they  are  performed  pamllel  to  it.  Thus, 
if  the  slit  is  arranged  so  that  transverse  vibrations  in  a 
certain  plane  are  transmitted  along  the  string,  rotating  the 
diaphragm  in  its  own  plane  till  the  slit  is  at  right  angles  to 
its  previous  position,  will  prevent  their  further  transmission. 

On  looking  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper  through  a  crystal  of 
tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  ; 
the  light  is  slightly  coloured,  due  to  the  natural  colour  of  the 
crystal,  and  that  is  all  that  our  eyes  can  tell  us.  If  we 
piace  two  similar 

crystals   face    to      Aj^B  ^     B' 

face    with    their       (j^^  (fji^  ff\[\B' 

axes  parallel 
(A,  B,  Fig.  180), 
the  only  observ- 
able    difference 

J         1      .  Fig.  x8o. — Illustrates  the  Extinction  of  Light  by  Crossed 

produced     is    an  Tourmalines. 

increased  colora- 
tion of  the  eniergent  light.  Rotating  both  crystals  together 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  faces  produces  no  difference.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  rotate  one  crystal  with  respect  to  the 
other,  the  light  transmitted  through  the  two  becomes  dimmer 
and  dimmer  (A',  B',  Fig.  180),  until  total  extinction  occurs  when 
the  axes  of  the  crystals  are  at  right  angles  (A",  B",  Fig.  180).  As 
the  angle  between  the  axes  is  further  increased,  more  and  more 
light  is  transmitted,  until  oh  completing  a  rotation  through  180" 
the  same  amount  of  light  emerges  as  in  the  original  position. 
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This  experiment  proyes  that  light  doei  not  ooniiet  of  compretiional 
or  longitudinal  waves,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  rotation  of 
the  second  crystal  about  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  therefore 
about  the  direction  of  vibration  (if  longitudinal),  should  extinguish 
the  light.  After  passing  through  the  first  crystal  the  light-waves 
have  acquired  a  one-sidedness  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray.  It  is  now  said  to  be  polarised.  We  are  therefore  forced 
to  eonelnde  that  the  direetion  of  displacement  in  a  light-wave  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direetion  of  transmission.  In  unpolarised 
light  we  may  suppose  that  the  actual  direction  of  displacement 
changes  a  great  many  times  a  second,  always,  however,  remain- 
ing perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  transmission.  The  first 
tourmaline  crystal  only  transmits  vibrations  making  a  certain 
angle  with  its  axis.  If  the  axis  of  the  second  crystal  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  first,  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  first 
crystal  can  traverse  the  second  also.  If,  however,  the  axes  of 
the  crystals  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  first  crystal  consists  of  vibrations  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  in  which  alone  they  could  be  transmitted 
through  the  second  crystal.  Thus,  the  two  crystals  with  axes 
at  right  angles  allow  no  light  to  pass. 

Imagine  a  long  string  passing,  at  two  points  in  its  length,  through 
slits  in  different  diaphragms.  If  one  end  of  the  string  is  caused  to 
move  transversely  in  various  directions,  transverse  vibrations  in  various 
directions  will  travel  along  the  string.  The  first  slit  will  only  allow 
vibrations  parallel  to  its  length  to  pass,  and  these  vibrations  will  be 
unable  to  pass  the  second  slit  if  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  first  one. 

The  Nature  of  the  Ether. — Assuming  interstellar  space  to 
be  filled  with  a  continuous  medium,  the  ether,  which  can  trans- 
mit waves,  the  arrival,  at  the  earth,  of  light  from  the  stars  can 
be  explained.  The  velocity  of  wave  transmission  would  be 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  elasticity  to  the 
density  of  the  ether,  and  would  be  the  same  for  waves  of  all 
lengths  (p.  274).  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  light  travels 
with  one  uniform  velocity  through  a  vacuum,  whatever  may  be 
its  colour.  The  reflection  of  light  at  a  material  surface  Avill 
follow  naturally,  if  matter  modifies  either  the  elasticity  or 
density  of  the  ether.  If  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission 
through  a  transparent    material   medium   is   less    than   that 
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corresponding  to  interstellar  space,  the  refraction  of  lig'ht  is 
explained.  We  may  enquire  whether  light  is  transmitted 
through  a  transparent  material  medium  in  the  same  way  as, 
for  instance,  sound  is  transmitted  through  a  solid  or  liquid  ;  that 
is,  by  means  of  vibrations  confined  to  the  material  medium.  This 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  square  root 
of  the  ratio  of  the  elasticity  to  the  density  of  any  material  sub- 
stance is  many  thousand  times  smaller  than  the  velocity  of 
light.  The  density  of  crown  glass  is  equal  to  2*5,  while  its 
rigidity  is  equal  to  1*5  x  10^^,  and  its  compressional  elasticity 
is   equal  to  4*2  x  lo^^      Thus,  the  velocity   of   longitudinal 

waves  in  glass  is  equal  (pp.  267-9)  to  ^4-2X  io"  +  ^x  I'S  x  lo" 
=  5  X  10^  cms.  per  second.  Transverse  waves  would  be 
transmitted    through   glass    with  a   velocity  of  a/  -Li  x  10** 

=  2*8  X  10**  cms.  per  second  (p.  273).  On  the  other  hand,  taking  i  '5 

as  the  mean  refractive  index  of  crown  glass,  light  must  be  trans- 

^  X  10^® 
mitted  through  it  with  a  velocity  equal  to  - — ^ =  2  x  10** 

cms.  per  second.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  light- 
waves, their  velocity  of  transmission  through  glass  is  far  greater 
than  that  corresponding  to  waves  transmitted  merely  through 
the  glass  itself.  As  a  consequence  we  must  assume  that 
material  media  are  penetrated  by  the  ether,  their  molecules 
being  surrounded  by  it  much  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are 
surrounded  by  the  air.  When  light  traverses  a  material 
substance,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  ether  penetrating  that 
substance  ;  the  molecules  of  the  substance  in  some  manner 
modify  the  properties  of  the  ether  immediately  surrounding 
them,  so  as  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  light,  to  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  period  or  length  of  the  transmitted  waves.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  remains  unaltered, 
while  its  effective  density  is  increased  by  the  reactions  of  the 
molecules  of  a  material  substance  (p.  283).  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  that  glass  is  an  optically  denser  medium  than 
air.  As  a  general  rule,  a  high  optical  density  goes  with  a  high 
mechanical  density  (mass  per  unit  volume)  of  a  substance. 
However,  the  velocity  of  light  in  a   medium  is  not  invariably 
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connected  with  the  mechanical  density  of  the  latter.  Thus,  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  floats  on  water,  has  a  mean  refractive 
index  equal  to  1*46,  while  that  of  water  is  equal  to  1*33. 

The  phenomena  of  polarisation  force  us  to  conclude  that  the 
displacement  in  light-waves  is  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
transmission.  Accordingly  we  must  assume  that  the  ether  is 
endowed  with  properties  which  enable  it  to  transmit  waves  of 
transverse  displacement.  In  other  words,  the  ether  must 
possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid, 
such  as  a  jelly.  An  ordinary  jelly  possesses  two  kinds  of 
elasticity :  one,  by  which  it  resists  compression,  is  usually  very 
great  ;  the  other,  by  which  it  resists  change  of  shape,  or  dis- 
tortion, is  of  much  smaller  magnitude.  We  have  no  evidence  of 
longitudinal  or  compressional  waves  in  the  ether,  and,  to  ac- 
count for  this,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  ether  is  incom- 
pressible. It  will  then  merely  be  able  to  transmit  transverse 
waves,  their  velocity  being  equal  to  V^^)  (p*  273). 

A  serious  difficulty  arises  at  this  point  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  planets  as  moving  with  their  enormous  velocities 
through  a  jelly-like  substance  without  any  loss  of  energy.  The 
motions  of  the  planets  are  perfectly  regular,  and  show  no  signs 
of  any  loss  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  Encke's  comet  has  been 
observed  to  return  to  its  perihelion  position  a  little  before  the 
calculated  time,  and  this  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  its 
motion  is  retarded  by  the  ether.  The  comet  describes  an 
elliptic  orbit  of  great  eccentricity  ;  if  its  velocity  is  diminishing, 
it  will  travel  to  less  and  less  distances  from  the  sun  during 
successive  revolutions,  and  its  time  of  revolution  will  thus 
slowly  decrease.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  found  a  theory 
on  this  isolated  observation.  There  is,  then,  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  continuous  motion  of  a  body  being  resisted  by  the  ether. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  absence  of  such  resistance  with 
the  properties  of  an  elastic  solid  has  always  been  a  source  of 
difficulty  in  relation  to  the  wave  theory  ;  it  prevented  Fresnel 
from  publishing  his  conclusions  in  this  respect  until  after  Dr. 
Young  had  propounded  the  same  theory,  which  he  had  arrived 
at  independently. 

These  difficulties  are  greatly  diminished  if  we  remember  that 
although  the  elasticity  must  bear  a  great  ratio  to  the  density  of 
the  ether,  both  of  these  quantities  may  be  very  small.    Lord 
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Kelvin  ^  has  recently  estimated  that  the  density  of  the  ether  is  of 
the  order  of  5  x  lo"*',  the  density  of  water  being  equal  to  unity- 
If  this  were  so,  we  should  have  17/ (5  x  iq-'S)  =  Vq'  =  (3  x  10"^)* 
=  9  X  10^.  Thus  Tj  =  i  X  10*  ==  180,  which  is  a  very  small 
elasticity,  much  less  than  that  pertaining  to  a  weak  solution  of 
glue  in  water,  which  would,  as  far  as  the  motion  of  a  solid 
through  it  is  concerned,  be  quite  fluid. 

In  this  connection  the  following  opinion  of  Sir  George  Stokes  * 
should  carry  much  weight ; — 

"  The  supposition  that  the  ether  would  resist  ...  a  body  moving 
through  it  is  derived  from  what  we  observe  in  the  case  of  solids  moving 
through  fluids,  liquid  or  gaseous,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  resistance,  the  main  representative  of  the  work  apparently  lost 
in  propelling  the  solid  is  in  the  first  instance  the  molecular  kinetic 
energy  of  the  trail  of  eddies  in  the  wake.  The  formation  of  these 
eddies  is,  however,  an  indirect  effect  of  the  internal  friction,  or — if  we 
prefer  the  term — viscosity  of  the  fluid.  Now  the  viscosity  of  gases  has 
been  explained  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Hquid 
we  cannot  well  doybt  that  it  is  connected  with  the  constitution'  of  the 
substance  as  not  being  absolutely  continuous  but  molecular.  But  if  the 
ether  be  either  non-molecular,  or  molecular  in  some  totally  different 
sense  from  ponderable  matter,  we  cannot  with  safety  infer  that  the 
motion  of  a  solid  through  it  necessarily  implies  resistance." 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIII 

1.  Write  an  essay  on :  The  principle  of  interference  as  applied  to 
explain  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light. 

2.  Explain  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  plane  surface  according  to  the 
wave  theory. 

3.  Apply  the  undulatory  theory  to  determine  the  path  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  prism,  and  show  from  your  construction  that  the 
deviation  is  least  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are 
equal. 

1  "  Ether  and  Gravitational  Matter  in  Space,"  Lord  Kelvin,  Pkil  Magr^  August 
1901,  pp.  161-177. 

^  Presidential  Address  at  Anniversary  Meeting  at  Victoria  Institute,  June  39, 
1893,  NatHre^  July  27,  1893. 
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4.  Apply  the  principles  of  the  wave  theory  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  real  image  by  a  convex  lens,  and  by  the  aid  of  your  explana- 
tion deduce  the  formula  -r.  =  yfi  -  ij  ( I 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  interference  of  light  ?  Why  is 
the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  when  placed  in  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays,  a  point  of  maximum  brightness  ? 

6.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  the  interference  bands  produced  in 
^v^hite  light  by  the  use  of  Fresnel's  mirrors. 

7.  What  evidence  is  there  that  ordinary  light  consists  of  trains  of 
ivaves,  each  train  consisting  of  many  successive  waves  ?  If  waves  of 
light  could  be  produced  having  only  one  or  two  waves  in  each  train, 
how  would  the  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction,  diffraction,  and 
polarisation  be  modified  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  SPECTRUM  AND   ITS  TEACHINGS 

Line  Spectra. — Since  light-waves  of  different  lengths  are 
unequally  deviated  when  refracted  through  a  transparent  prism, 
we^have  a  means  of  studying  the  nature  of  the  waves  com- 
posing any  particular  kind  of  light.  The  spectrometer  and  its 
adjustment  have  already  been  described.  The  light  entering 
the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  rendered  parallel  by  the  collimating 
lens,  and  after  being  refracted  through  the  prism,  is  focussed 
by  the  objective  of  the  telescope,  and  the  real  image  formed  is 
viewed  by  the  aid  of  the  eye-piece.  If  the  slit  is  illuminated  by 
monochromatic  light  (/>.,  light  of  only  one  wave-length),  then 
the  parallel  pencil  leaving  the  collimator  is  refracted  through 
the  prism,  and  leaves  the  latter  as  a  single  parallel  pencil 
which  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  objective  of  the  telescope. 
In  this  case  a  single  image  of  the  slit  is  formed  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  objective,  and  this  image,  viewed  through  the  eye-piece, 
is  seen  as  a  vertical  luminous  line  of  a  definite  colour.  When 
common  salt  is  introduced  into  the  non-luminous  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner,  an  intensely  yellow  light  is  emitted.  If  this 
light  is  used  to  illuminate  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer,  the  image 
seen  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope  consists  of  two  bright 
yellow  lines  (termed  the  D  lines)  separated  by  a  dark  interval 
depending  on  the  dispersive  power  of  the  prism,  and  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  Thus,  the  light  emitted  by 
incandescent  sodium  vapour,  when  analysed  by  a  spectrometer, 
produces  two  images  which  must  correspond  to  two  different 
wave-lengths. 

\Vhen  other  metallic  salts  are  introduced  into  a  Bunsen 
flame,  definite  flame  colorations  are  generally  produced,  and 
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examination  by  means  of  a  spectrometer  shows  that  in  each 
case  light- waves  of  definite  lengths  are  emitted.  This  result  is 
of  capital  importance,  for  it  gives  us  a  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  various  metallic  substances,  even  when  present  in 
small  traces,  in  a  mixture.  It  has  also  led  to  the  discovery  of 
elements  previously  unknown.  For,  if  the  spectrum  of  a  sub- 
stance contains  lines  which  do  not  correspond  to  those  of  any 
known  element,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  substance 
contains  an  element  heretofore  unknown.  In  this  manner 
Bunsen  discovered  the  elements  ccesium  and  rubidium^  Crookes 
discovered  thallium^  and  Reich  and  Richter  discovered  indium. 
The  exact  wave-lengths  of  the  radiations  emitted  by  various 
substances  have  been  determined  by  means  which  will  be 
fully  described  later.  By  the  aid  of  these  results  we  may 
determine  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  any  unknown  spec- 
tral line.  Having  adjusted  a  spectrometer,  we  may  determine 
the  deviations  corresponding  to  waves  of  known  lengths, 
emitted  by  various  metallic  salts,  and  then  draw  a  curve,  with 
deviation  as  abscissae,  and  wave-lengths  as  ordinates.  By  the 
aid  of  this  curve  we  can  determine  the  wave-length  of  any  un- 
known line.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  observe  the  deviation 
of  the  line  in  question,  when  the  wave-length  corresponding  to 
this  deviation  may  be  directly  read  off  from  the  curve. 

ExPT.  55. — Calibrate  a  spectrometer  so  as  to  determine  the  relation 
between  deviation  and  wave-length  for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  spectrometer  must  be  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner  (p.  88),  various 
salts  being  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame  used  as  an  illumi- 
nant.  The  following  table  gives  the  wave-lengths  of  the  luminous 
radiations  emitted  by  a  number  of  metals.  A  small  amount  of  the  salt 
of  a  metal  may  be  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame  on  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire.  In  most  cases  the  light  emitted  is  brighter  if  the  salt 
is  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  following  units  are  used  in  the  measurement  of  wave-lengths.  A 
tenth-metre  is  equal  to  io~^®  metre.  A  micron  ( i  m)  is  equal  to  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre  (io~'mm.,  or  io~*cm.).  A  micro- 
millimetre  (i  /i/t)  is  equal  to  a  thousandth  part  of  a  micron,  or  a 
millionth  j)art  of  a  millimetre  (io~*  mm.,  or  lo"'  cm.).  Thus, 
I  tenth-metre  =  io~^®  metre  =  io~®  cm.  =  io~^  mm.  =  o'l  /it/i.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  /i/u  =  10  tenth-metres,  &c. 
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Table  of  Wave-lengths  (in  Tenth-metres). 


Substance. 

Colour  of 
line. 

Wave-length. 

Substance. 

1 

Colour  of 
line. 

Wave-length. 

Sodium-!  -pj' 
Thallium  . 
Potassium , 

Yellow. 

>> 
Green  . 
/Red    . 
\  Violet. 

5896 

5890 

5351 
7699 

4047 

Strontium . 
Calcium     . 

Lithium 

Blue.    . 

»»    • 
rRed    . 

\  Orange 

4607 
4226 
6708 
6IQ4 

Methods  of  Producing  Spectra.— One  method  of  obtaining 
the  flame  spectrum  of  a  metal  has  already  been  described. 
In  certain  cases  an  oxy-hydrogen  jet  is  substituted  fora  Bunsen 
flame.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  many  more  lines,  and 
much  greater  brightness  in  the  resulting  spectrum,  if  the  metal  or 
its  salt  is  introduced  into  an  electric  arc.  When 
the  arc  is  formed  between  carbons,  the  resulting 
spectrum  will  contain  lines  and  flutings  due  to  the 
carbon  and  its  compounds,  as  well  as  some  due 
to  unavoidable  impurities  (such  as  sodium  and 
calcium)  and  others  due  to  the  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  purer  spectrum  may  be  ob- 
tained by  forming  the  arc  between  rods  of  the 
metal  to  be  examined.  Spectra  are  often  ob- 
tained by  producing  sparks,  by  means  of  an 
induction  coil,  between  pointed  rods  of  the  metal 
to  be  examined.  Particles  of  the  metal  are  torn 
off"  during  the  passage  of  the  spark,  and  so 
give  a  characteristic  coloration  to  the  latter.  It 
is  sometimes  convenient  to  produce  sparks  be- 
tween a  piece  of  platinum  wire  and  the  surface 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  metallic  salt  The 
latter  may  be  contained  in  a  small  test-tube  (A,  Fig.  x8i.— Arrange- 
Fig.  181),  into  the  lower  extremity  of  which  a  dlSng  **SpSa  ' 
platinum  wire,  f^  is  sealed.  This  wire  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  induc- 
tion coil.  An  insulated  platinum  wire,  B,  is  adjusted  so  that  its 
free  end,  dy  is  just  above  the  liquid  ;  this  wire  is  connected  with 
the  positive  terminal  of  the  coil. 


-J^ 


Spark 
iWii 


between  a  Wixe 
and  a  Liquid. 
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One  of  the  best  methods  of  producing  line  spectra  is  by 
the  aid  of  a  vacuum  tube.  Platinum  terminals  are  generally 
used,  and  the  electric  discharge  'from  an  induction  jcoil  is 
sent  between  these  through  a  rarefied  gas  or  vapour.    The 

vacuum  tube  may  take  the  form  of  a  capillary 
tube  joining  two  bulbs  into  which  platinum 
terminals  are  sealed  (Fig.  182).  The  dis>- 
charge  passes  through  the  capillary  tube,  and 
the  gas  there  becomes  brightly  luminous.  This 
method  is  particularly  suitable  for  determining 
the  spectra  of  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  argon,  &c.  It  can  also  be  used  in 
the  case  of  the  more  volatile  metals,  such  as 
cadmium,  mercury,  &c. 

Monochromatic  Illumination. — The  readiest 
method  of  obtaining  light  approximately  mono- 
*MG.  182.— Vacuum   chromatic  is  to  introduce  common  salt  into  a 

Bunsen  flame.  An  iron  wire  ring  of  about 
f  inch  diameter  is  overwound  with  asbestos  cord,  and  then 
covered  with  a  paste  made  from  common  salt  moistened  with 
water.  If  the  Bunsen  flame  is  allowed  to  pass  through  this 
ring,  a  bright  and  constant  yellow  flame  is  obtained. 

The  sodium  flame  is  only  approximately  monochromatic, 
since  the  spectrum  comprises  two  adjacent  lines  about  equal 
in  intensity.  When  a 
strong  illumination  by 
monochromatic  light  is 
required,  a  mercury 
lamp  is  now  generally  . 
used.  Fig.  183  repre- 
sents a  mercury  lamp 
due  to  Arons  and 
Lummer.*  The  tube  cib 
is  of  frosted  glass,  ex- 
cept over  the  ends  a 
and  ^,  which  are  clear. 
The  side  tubes  d  and  c  contain  mercury,  and  platinum 
wires  m^  p,  effect   electrical    connections    with  the  mercury 

1  "Mercury  Vacuuta  Lamps  for  Spectroscopic  Work,"  O.  Lummer,  Zeitschr. 
Inttrumenienk.  az,  pp.  201-204,  July,  1901. 


Fig.  183. — Mercury  Lamp. 


^    I 
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cups  surrounding  them,  o  is  a.  mercury  reser\'oir,  used  in 
adjusting  the  quantities  of  mercury  in  d  and  c.  The  tube  a^  is 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  sealed  at  £,  When  the  terminals 
m  and  p  are  connected  to  a  source  of  electrical  supply,  an  arc  can 
be  struck  between  the  mercury  electrodes  d  and  c  by  tilting  the 
tube.  In  order  to  prevent  overheating,  the  whole  of  the  tube, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ends  a  and  ^,  is  immersed  in  flowing 
water.  Prof.  Lummer  works  with  an  arc  3  cms.  long,  and  uses 
a  series  resistance  of  5  ohms  in  a  no  volt  circuit,  the  current 
amounting  to  16  amperes.  The  light  is  observed  through  the 
clear  ends  of  the  tube.  The  light  from  a  mercury  lamp  when 
examined  spectroscopically,  consists  of  two  faint  lines,  5790  and 
5770,  in  the  yellow,  a  very  brilliant  green  line,  5461,  and  a  faint 
line,  4358,  in  the  violet.  The  resulting  illumination  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  green  line,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
monochromatic  light  that  can  readily  be  obtained. 

Characteristics  of  Emission  Spectra. — The  spectrum  emit- 
ted by  a  glowing  vapour  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vapour, 
and  also  on  the  conditions  under  which  emission  occurs.  Every 
element  appears  to  have  a  characteristic  spectrum,  by  observing 
which  the  presence  of  the  element  in  a  mixture  can  be  inferred 
with  certainty.  Nevertheless,  the  same  substance  can,  under 
different  conditions,  give  rise  to  spectra  which  are  entirely 
different.    There  are  three  characteristic  classes  of  spectra. 

A  Continnoiif  Speotmm  presents  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
broken luminous  band,  varying  in  colour  from  point  to  point, 
and  shading  off  on  both  sides  of  a  certain  point  at  which  the 
intensity  is  a  maximum.  The  point  of  maximum  intensity  is 
shifted  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as  the  temperature 
of  the  radiating  substance  is  raised. 

A  minted  Speetrum  consists  of  a  number  of  broad  luminous 
bands,  sharply  defined  at  one  edge,  and  shading  off  gradually 
at  the  other  edge  (Fig.  184).  When  examined  by  a  spectrometer 
of  great  dispersive  power,  each  fluting  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
considerable  number  of  lines,  closely  packed  toward  the  definite 
edge  of  the  fluting,  and  more  and  more  widely  spaced  as  the 
blurred  edge  of  the  fluting  is  approached. 

A  line  Speetmm  consists  of  a  number  of  sharply  defined  lines 
(Fig.  185)  which  may  possess  a  certain  obvious  regularity  of 
arrangement,  or  may  be  scattered,  seemingly  without  any  order. 
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over  the  range  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  lines  are  regularly 
arranged,  they  are  said  to  form  a  leries.  Balmer  has  shown 
that  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  seven  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  can  be  found  by  substituting  the  values 
3,  4,  5,  .  .  .  .  I o,  1 1,  for  m  in  the  general  formula — 


Thus,  substituting  m  =  3,  we  obtain — 

^  =  3647  r-^  =  7  X  3647  =  6564, 
9  -  4      5 

which  is  the  wave-lenglh,  in  tenth-metres,  corresponding  to  the  red  C 
line  of  hydrogen. 

Substituting  m  =  4,  we  obtain — 

'     ^  =  3647^^5^-4  =  3  ^  3647  =  4862, 

w^hich  is  the  wave-length  corresf^onding  to  the  blue  F  line  of  hydrogen. 
Substituting  m  =  .6,  we  obtain —  *  .,..^&^ ; 

'  .         ^  36  9'        ^  ' 

^  =  3647  X  p-^—  =  I  X  3647  =  4102, 

which  is  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  violet  h  line  of  hydrogen. 

To  test  Balmer's  formula,  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  has 
been  carefully  re-examined,  with  the  result  that  several  lines, 
previously  unobserved  on  account  of  their  faintness,  have  been 
found  in  the  positions  indicated  by  the  formula. 

The  spectra  of  a  large  number  of  elements,  such  as  Na,  Li,  K, 
Rb,  Cs,  Ag,  Mg,  Ca,  &c.,  have  been  found  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
pression by  a  formula  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Balmer.  In 
many  cases  a  line  spectrum  of  an  element  comprises  two  or 
more  series  of  a  character  similar  to  the  above. 

CtonditioiiB  for  Froduction  of  Spectra  of  different  kinds.— 
If  we  now  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  fluted  and 
line  spectra  are  respectively  produced,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  chemical  compounds,  such  as  cyanogen,  give 
fluted  spectra,  while  simple  substances  give  line  spectra.  This 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  line  spectra  are  due  to  elements 
in  the  atomic  state,  while  fluted  spectra  are  due  to  elements, 
or  their  compounds,  in  the  molecular  state.    On  the  other 
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hand,  mercury  vapour,  which    is    known  to  be    monatomic, 
can  be  caused  to  give  a.  fluted  spectrum.     It  is  even  possible  1 
to  cause  a  substance   to   emit    both  spectra  simultaneously. 
Monkhceven  used  a.  vacuum  tube  containing  rarefied  nitrogen,  , 
and  sent  two  separate  discharges  through  the  capillary  tube ;  \ 
one  discharge  was  obtained  by  using  an  ordinary  induction  coil,    : 
and  the  other  by  using  a  more  powerfiil^oil  in  the  circuit  of  which 
a  Leyden  jar  and  a  wide  spark  gap  were  included.  Two  spectra,   ' 
one   of  which  was  fluted,  while  the   other  consisted  of  lines, 
were  seen   simultaneously.     The  line    spectrum   was   due   to 
the    discharge   from   the    circuit   containing   the    Leyden   jar. 
Generally  speaking,  a  substance  which  in  a  vacuum  tube  can 
give  either  a  line  or  a  fluled   spectrum,    will  give   the    line 
spectrum  when  the  electrical  distjiarge  is  most  violent ;  the 
opposite,  is,  however,  the  case  with   mercury.     It   has,   from 


Fk;.  tSf.— Spark  Spcctn  of  Nilrogen.    Bright  tin  ipictniin,  pcodund  by  Ugk 
below.    (^m»^holo|paphby  STcP.'Sntlet.)  ' 

this  circumstance,  sometimes  been  conjectured  that  a  substance 
which  gives  a  fluted  spectrum  at  a  low  tempera.ture,  will  give 
a  line  spectrum  at  a  high  temperature.  Monkhceven's  ex- 
periment apparently  negatives  this  supposition.  Michelson 
has  proved  that  when  hydrogen  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
300°  C,  the  lines  of  (he  spectrum  are  considerably  broadened. 
This  shows  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  gas  emitting 
radiations  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  not  at  a  high  temperature.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  emission  of  radiations  by  a 
gas  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  not  dependent  on  the  temperature,  but 
on  the  disruptive  action  of  the  electrical  dischai^e. 

Pringsheim  has  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  a 
sodium  compound  emits  waves  corresponding  to  the  D  lines. 
He  found  that,  if  sodium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining only  a  neutral  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  no  visible  radia- 
tions are  emitted,  'even  at  the  highest  temperature  which  he 
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could  employ  (that  of  the  fusion  of  nickel).  On  introducing 
hydrogen,  however,  the  ordinary  yellow  light  was  at  once 
emitted.  This  experiment  points  to  the  conclusion  that  line 
spectra  (and  possibly  fluted  spectra  also)  are  only  produced 
when  chemical  changes  are  occurring  in  the  radiating  substance. 

Physical  Cause  of  Badiations.— As  to  the  physical  agency 
which  produces  the  ethereal  waves  corresponding  to  the 
emitted  light,  certain  definite  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ether  is  probably  disturbed  by  the 
motions  of  indefinitely  small  material  particles  which  vibrate 
in  definite  periods.  Recent  experiments  indicate  that,  at  any 
rate  in  some  cases,  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  atom 
which  vibrates,  and  so  produces  periodic  disturbances  in  the 
ether.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  or  vapour  emitting  radiations, 
the  electron  (as  the  vibrating  particle  is  termed),  when  set  in 
motion,  continues  for  a  considerable  time  to  vibrate  regularly 
in  its  natural  period,  just  as  a  bell  does  after  being  struck. 
During  this  time  ether  waves  radiate  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  vibrating  electron,  just  as  sound-waves  radiate  from  a 
vibrating  bell.  In  some  cases  an  atom  may  possess  a  con- 
siderable number  of  electrons.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  electron  which,  by  its  vibration,  produces  the  radiations 
from  incandescent  sodium  vapour,  comprises  only  a  one-five- 
hundreth  part  of  the  sodium  atom. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  heated  liquid  (such  as  melted  platinum) 
or  a  solid,  emits  light  which  gives  rise  to  a  continuous 
spectrum.  In  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  radiations  emitted 
depends  only  on  the  temperature  of  the  substance ;  this  is 
the  case  with  carbon,  platinum,  &c.  A  Welsbach  (or  Auer) 
mantle,  when  heated,  emits  much  brighter  light  than  a  solid 
(such  as  platinum)  would  emit  at  an  equal  temperature.  Here 
there  is  evidence  that  a  chemical  change  occurs,  for  the 
characteristic  bright  light  is  not  emitted  from  a  Welsbach 
mantle  if  this  is  heated  in  a  vacuum  or  when  surrounded  by 
nitrogen.  When  a  solid  is  heated,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  electrons  are  incapable  of  vibrating  freely.  Owing  to 
collisions  or  some  similar  cause,  they  are  violently  thrown 
from  side  to  side,  and  produce  arbitrary  disturbances  in  the 
ether.  The  resultant  disturbance,  due  to  the  irregular  motions 
of  numberless  electrons,  travels    through    the   ether    and   is 
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analysed  into  its  harmonic  constituents  by  a  prism.  Theory 
shows  that  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  harmonic 
constituent  of  greatest  amplitude  will  be  smaller  in  pro- 
portion as  the  arbitrary  disturbances  are  more  violent  and 
more  frequent.  If  we  remember  that  the  velocity  with 
which  the  molecules  of  a  body  are  moving  increases  with  the 
temperature,  we  can,  in  a  general  way,  see  why  it  is  that  the 
point  of  maximum  intensity  in  a  continuous  spectrum  is 
shifted  toward  the  violet  as  the  temperature  of  the  radiating 
body  is  raised. 

Absorption. — When  light  is  incident  on  the  surface  of 
a  transparent  medium,  part  of  the  light  is  rejected,  and 
the  rest  is  transmitted  unchanged.  Certain  material  media, 
however,  act  in  a  very  different  manner  toward  light.  When 
light  is  incident  on  lamp-black  or  platinum-black,  it  is  neither 
reflected  nor  transmitted  ;  the  light  is  absorbed,  and  ceases  to 
exist  as  light.  Lamp  and  platinum  black  absorb  waves  of  all 
lengths,  except  the  very  longest.  This  kind  of  absorption  is 
termed  general. 

Certain  substances  strongly  absorb  light  corresponding  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  transmit  the  remaining 
light  unchanged.  Such  absorption  is  termed  leleetiTe.  It  pro- 
duces black  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  transmitted  light ; 
these  are  termed  absorption  bands.  A  piece  of  ruby  glass  (which 
is  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper)  transmits  the  red  rays,  and 
absorbs  the  light  corresponding  to  the  remainder  of  the 
spectrum. 

ExPT.  56. — In  front  of  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  place  a  test-tube  con- ' 
taining  an  aqueous  solution  of  gamboge  yeHow.  The  resulting  spectrum 
is  seen  to  comprise  only  yellow  and  green  light.  In  a  similar  manner 
observe  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  Prussian  blue  transmits  only  green 
and  blue  light.  On  mixing  the  above  coloured  solutions,  a  green  liquid 
is  obtained,  i.e,,  one  which  transmits  only  green  light. 

This  experiment  explains  how  it  is  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow 
pigments  forms  a  green  pigment.  The  blue  pigment  absorbs  all  rays 
except  the  green  and  blue,  and  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs  all  rays 
except  the  yellow  and  green.  The  mixture  absorbs  all  rays  except  the 
green,  which  are  transmitted  by  both  pigments.  In  the  case  of  water- 
colour  pcdndng,  the  light  reaching  the  white  paper  through  a  layer  of 
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paint  made  from  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  green  rays,  and  these,  being  reflected  from  the  paper,  give  the 
latter  a  green  coloration. 

The  aniline  dyes  generally  exhibit  strong  selective  absorption. 
Fuchsine  (generally  known  to  microscopists  as  magenta)  strongly 
absorbs  yellow  and  green  light,  the  transmitted  light,  composed 
of  blue  and  red,  being  of  a  rich  purple  colour. 

Kirchhoff  formulated  the  following  important  law:  A  tnb- 
stanee  whieh  emits  wayes  of  definite  periods  when  heated,  will 
seleetirely  absorb  wares  of  the  same  periods  when  cool. 

This  law  was  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  absorption  of 
sodium  vapour.  As  already  stated,  incandescent  sodium  vapour 
emits  light  corresponding  to  two  adjacent  lines  (the  D  lines)  in 
the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  According  to  Kirchhoff  s  law, 
sodium  vapour  should  also  absorb  light  corresponding  to  these 
two  lines.  That  it  does  so  may  be  proved  by  the  following 
experiment. 

ExPT.  57. — Illumine  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer  with  lime  light.  A 
bright  continuous  spectrum  is  thus  formed.  Now  place  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  (the  wick  of  which  has  previously  been  soaked  in  salt  solution 
and  then  dried)  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit,  so  that  the  white  light 
has  to  traverse  the  spirit-lamp  flame  before  reaching  the  slit.  Two 
narrow  black  lines,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  position  of  the  D  lines, 
will  be  seen  in  the  spectrum. 

For  this  experiment  to  succeed,  the  temperature  of  the 
absorbing  vapour  must  be  lower  than  that  of  the  source  cf 
white  light,  as  otherwise  the  sodium  vapour  will  emit  more 
light  than  it  absorbs,  by  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.* 
Thus,  a  spirit-lamp  flame  must  be  used  when  the  iiluminant  is 
lime-light.  If  an  arc-lamp  is  used  as  a  source  of  white  light, 
then  a  Bunsen  flame  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  is 
burnt  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent.  Similar  effects  may  be 
produced  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  sodium  in  the  arc  itself ; 
in  this  case  it  is  the  cooler  sodium  vapour,  surrounding  the 
incandescent  carbon,  which  effects  absorption. 

The  physical  explanation  of  Kirchhoff  s  law  is  very  simple. 
For  waves  in  the  ether  to  be  produced  by  the  vibration  oi  a 

1  Heat  for  Advanced  Students,  by  the  Author,  p.  339. 
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sodium  electron,  there  must  be  some  mechanical  connection 
between  the  two,  so  that  the  motion  of  one  disturbs  the  other. 
Thus,  light-waves  tend  to  move  the  sodium  electrons,  and  when 
the  periods  of  the  waves  are  equal  to  the  free  periods  of  the 
electrons,  the  latter  will  be  set  in  violent  vibration,  and  will  thus 
absorb  energy  (p.  255).  Thus,  the  white  light  is  robbed  of  the 
waves  agreeing  in  period  with  those  of  the  sodium  electrons. 

KirchhofF's  law  is  of  a  perfectly  general  character,  and  applies 
to  the  emission  and  absorption  of  light  by  a  substance  of  any 
kind. 

The  Solar  Spectrum.— When  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer  is 
illumined  by  sunlight,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  seen  to  be 
crossed  by  a  considerable  number  of  fine  black  lines  (Fig.  185). 
These  lines  were  first  observed  by  WoUaston  in  1802 ;  they  were 
carefully  studied  at  a  later  date  by  Fraunhofer,  and  are  thence 
termed  Fraunliofer  linei.  With  a  given  spectrometer  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  occupy  positions  in  the  spectrum  which  are 
perfectly  definite,  and  thus  correspond  to  certain  missing  light- 
waves. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wave-lengths  of  the  most 
prominent  Fraunhofer  lines  ;  by  observation  of  these  lines  a 
spectrometer  may  be  calibrated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  on  p.  331. 

Wave-lengths  of  Fraunhofer  Lines  (in  Tenth-metres). 


Line. 


A 
B 
C 

Di 

D, 

E 

b 

F 

G 

h 

H 
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No.  of 
components. 
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Part  of 
spectrum. 


Extreme  red 
Red.    . 


>> 


Orange 


I) 


Green  . 

»» 
Blue     . 

Violet. .' 
>» 


Element  to  which  line 
corresponds. 


Oxygen   

»»        

Hydrogen  .  .  .  . 
Sodium 

>i  .  .  .  .  . 
Iron  and  Calcium  . 
Magnesium  .  .  . 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  . 
Iron  and  Calcium  . 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  . 
Calcium ' 

>»        .    .    .    .    . 


Wave-length. 


7594 
6867 

6563 
5896 
5890 
5270 
5184 
4861 

4308 
4102 

3969 
3934 
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The  explanation  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  was  first  given  by 
Kirchhoff,  who  observed  that  many  of  these  lines  coincided 
with  bright  lines  in  thespectraof  theelements(Fig.  18;).  The  sun 
is  assumed  to  consist  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  cooler  envelope  in  which  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
iron,  calcium,  &c.,  are  present  in  the  form  of  gases  or  vapours. 
The  vapour  of  an  element  absorbs  the  waves  which  it  would 
emit  if  it  were  incandescent,  and  thus,  the  white  light  emitted 
by  the  solar  nucleus  is  robbed,  in  passing  through  the  envelop- 
ing layer,  of  those  waves  which  vibrate  in  the  same  periods  as 
the  elements  there  present. 

Fraunhofer  observed  576  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  ;  many 
more  lines  have  since  been  observed.     Most  of  these  have  been 
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Fig.  135.— SoUi  Speccrum,  sbowing  Frsunhorer  Uius  (D  lines  to  uCrcme  right, 
H  uid  K  lints  lo  citnme  kit).  Coinpailsun  ipcclra  of  hydrogen  (ahove)  and 
beliom  (hekiw).    (From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  C  P.  Butler.) 

foimd  to  correspond  to  lines  in  the  spectra  of  elements  present 
on  the  earth.  Consequently  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun  is  similar  to  that  of  the 

It  will  always  temaio  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  the  presence  of 
the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  was  not  observed  by  Newton. 
Very  common  prisms  will  serve  to  make  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  visible ;  an  ordinary  prism  from  a  candelabrum  will 
suffice  for  this  purpoiie.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the 
coodititMU  of  his  invettigationi,  the  dark  lines  should  have  been  seen. 
He  wu  quite  aware  that,  if  light  from  a  imoll  circular  hole  u  roerelj' 
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refracted  by  a  prism  and  then  allowed  to  h\\  on  a  white  screen,  the 
coloured  image  consists  of  numberlei^  small  coloured  circles  which 
overlap.  To  avoid  this,  he  says  :  **  That  those  circles  may  answer  more 
directly  to  that  hole,  a  lens  is  to  be  placed  by  the  prism  to  cast  the 
image  of  that  hole  upon  the  paper."  He  then  adds  :  '*  Yet  instead  of 
the  circular  hole,  'tis  better  to  substitute  an  oblong  hole  shaped  like  a 
long  parallelogram,  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  prism.  For  if  the 
hole  be  an  inch  or  two  long,  but  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  an  inch 
broad,  or  narrower,  the  light  of  the  image  [i.e,  the  spectrum]  will  be 
as  simple  as  before  or  simpler,  and  the  image  will  become  much 
broader,  and  therefore,  more  fit  to  have  experiments  tried  in  its  light 
than  before."  A  possible  explanation  of  Newton's  £dlure  to  observe 
the  dark  lines  is  that  he  used  an  assistant  for  observing  the  spectra  in 
certain  experiments.  *'An  assistant,  whose  eyes  for  distinguishing 
colours  were  more  critical  than  mine,  did  by  right  lines,  ....  drawn 
across  the  spectrum,  note  the  confines  of  the  colours."  ^ 

Stellar  Spectra. — In  examining  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  a 
considerably  simplified  •  apparatus  may  be  used.  In  the  first 
place,  since  the  stars  appear  as  mere  points  of  light,  at  a 
distance  from  the  earth  which  is  practically  infinite,  the  light- 
waves arriving  at  the  earth  will  be  sensibly  plane,  so  that  no 
slit  or  collimator  is  required.  A  prism  is  mounted  ^iii  front  of 
the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  and  a  narrow  coloured  line, 
the  spectrum  of  the  star,  is  seen  through  the  eye-piece.  When 
it  is  sought  to  photograph  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  the  refracting 
edge  of  the  prism  is  adjusted  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  star  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth.  In  these  circumstances  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  star  merely  broadens  the  spectrum  without  destroying  any 
of  its  detail.  The  small  approximately  straight  line  joining  the 
initial  to  the  final  position  of  the  star  corresponds  to  the  linear 
slit  of  a  spectrometer. 

The  stars  are  found  to  possess  definite  spectra  (Fig.  i86X 
some  of  which,  in  general  appearance,  resemble  the  solar  spectrum, 
while  others  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  fluted  spectra  of  some 
elements.  Dark  lines  corresponding  to  a  number  of  elements 
present  on  the  earth  (including  hydrogen)  have  been  observed. 
The  spectra  of  the  nebulae  consist  entirely  of  bright  lines  ;  this 

1  "  On  the  Fprm^ti^n  9f  »  Pure  Spectrum  by  Newton,"  G.  Griffith,  B,  A*  Rt^m^ 
t885,p.94<» 
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seems  to  show  that  the  nebulae  are  masses  of  incandescent  gas, 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  cooled  so  far  as  the  sun  has,  so  as  to 
acquire  solid  (or  liquid)  nuclei. 

Invisible  Portioiui  of  the  Spectnun.— The  portion  of  the 
spectrum  which  can  be  directly  perceived  by  the  aid  of  our  eyes 
is  comprised  between  the  wave-lengths  3930  (violet)  and  7594 
(red).    It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  the  ethereal  waves 


l«  a  Ononis. 


2,  «  Carinas. 


3.  a  Canis  Majoris. 


^  a  Aurigae. 


5,  o  Ceti  (Mira). 


Fig.  x86.— Stellar  Spectra,  (i)  c  Orionis^  continuous  spectrum 
with  narrow  hydrogen  lines ;  (2)  a  Carina^  continuous  spectrum 
with  broader  hydrc^en  lines ;  (3)  a  Canis  Majoris,  continuous 
^wctrum  with  very  broad  ^or  enhanced)  hydrogen  lines ;  (4)  a 
Anrigtp,  spectrum  resembling  that  of  sun  ;  (5)  oCeii,  spectrum 
composed  of  bright  lines  and  flutings.  (From  photographs  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Butler.) 

which  can  affect  the  eye,  and  so  produce  vision,  form  only  a 
small  portion  of  those  reaching  us  from  the  sun.  The  spectrum, 
in  fact,  extends  beyond  its  visible  limits  at  both  ends. 

The  portion  of  the  spectrum  extending  beyond  the  violet, 
(termed  the  ultra-violet  •peetnun)  can  be  directly  observed  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  The  short  waves  corresponding  to  this 
portion  of  the  spectrum  are  particularly  active  in  decomposing 
^alts  of  silver,  and  have,  for  this  reason,  been  termed  actinic. 
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The  ultra-violet  spectrum  can  be  photographed  without  difficulty, 
if  a  prism  is  used  which  does  not  absorb  waves  of  short  length. 
A  glass  prism  is  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  since  it 
is  practically  opaque  to  the  greater  portion^  of  the  ultra-violet 
radiation  ;  a  quartz  prism  is,  however,  found  to  be  transparent 
for  short  waves,  and  so  is  universally  used.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  atmospheric  air  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  radiations  ; 
by  experiments  conducted  in  fuacuo^  the  properties  of  ultra- 
violet waves  as  short  as  i,ooo  tenth-metres  have  been  observed. 

The  ultra-violet  solar  spectrum  is  found  to  be  continuous,  like 
the  visible  spectrum,  and  also  to  comprise  a  number  of  dark 
lines.  Ultra-violet  radiations  have  been  found  to  be  reflected 
and  refracted  according  to  the  usual  laws,  and  can  be  caused  to 
interfere,  and  can  be  polarised  by  tourmaline,  like  ordinary 
light. 

The  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  extending  beyond 
the  extreme  end  of  the  visible  red  was  first  observed  by 
Herschel  in  1800  ;  it  is  termed  the  infra-red  speetnun.  Herschel 
found  that  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb,  when  placed 
at  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  indicated  a  rise  of  temperature  which  proved  that 
radiations  were  reaching  it.  To  study  the  infra-red  spectrum 
we  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  prism  of  a  substance  whi^b^  does 
not  absorb  radiations  of  long  wave-length  ;  in  the  second  place, 
we  need  an  instrument  which  will  indicate  a  very  small  rise  of 
temperature  due  to  the  radiations  absorbed.  Prisms  of  rock- 
salt,  sylvine  (a  crystalline  form  of  potassium  chloride  re- 
sembling rock-salt),  or  fluor-spar  are  generally  used  ;  quartz 
prisms  may  be  used  for  very  long  wave-lengths.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  absorbing  the  radiations,  and  indicating  the 
consequent  rise  of  temperature  produced,  are  the  thermopile, 
the  radio-micrometer,  and  the  bolometer.^ 

The  most  elaborate  study  of  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum  has 
been  carried  out,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  by  the  American 
physicist,  Prof.  Langley,  by  the  aid  of  his  bolometer.  This 
consists  of  two  blackened  strips  of  platinum,  about  a  tenth  of  a 
millimetre  in  breadth,  and  a  hundredth  of  a  millimetre  in 
thickness,  arranged  to  form  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge. 

1  For  a  description  of  these  instruments  the  student   U  referred  to  Htat  for 
Athmncid  Studints^  by  the  Author,  Chapter  XIX. 
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The  usual  galvanometer  and  battery  connections  having  been 
made,  the  resistances  in  the  remaining  arms  are  adjusted  so 
that  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection  when  the  platinum 
strips  are  at  the  same  temperature.  A  solar  spectrum  is  formed^ 
in  the  usual  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  rock-salt  prism,  all  lenses  being 
also  of  rock-salt  or  fluor-spar.  The  prism  is  caused  to  rotate 
slowly  by  clockwork  of  the  greatest  precision,  so  that  one  part 
after  another  of  the  spectrum  passes  across  one  of  the  platinum 
strips,  the  other  strip  being  screened  from  radiations.  The 
exposed  strip  is  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to  the  spectrometer  slit 
and  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  ;  when  radiations  fall 
on  it,  a  rise  of  temperature  ensues,  and  the  balance  of  the  bridge 
being  destroyed,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  produced. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement  is  such  that  a  rise 
of  temperature  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  hundred- 
millionth  of  a  Centigrade  degree  produces  a  readable  deflection. 
What  would  be  a  dark  band  in  the  spectrum,  could  our  eyes  be 
affected  by  the  long  infra-red  waves,  will  fail  to  heat  the  plati- 
num strip,  and  the  galvanometer  deflection  will  be  diminished 
or  reduced  to  zero.  A  spot  of  light,  reflected  from  a  mirror 
attached  to  the  galvanometer  needle,  falls  on  a  photographic 
plate  which  is  caused  to  move  up  or  down  at  a  speed  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  prism  ;  for  instance,  the 
photographic  plate  moves  vertically  through  a  centimetre  while 
the  prism  rotates  through  one  minute  of  arc.  In  this  way,  as 
the  spectrum  slowly  passes  across  the  exposed  strip  of  platinum, 
the  galvanometer  registers  its  own  deflection,  which  tells  us 
whether  a  "  bright  ^  or  "  dark  "  band  is  focussed  on  the  strip.  Two 
of  the  resulting  curves  are  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  187. 
The  spectrum  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  what  we  should 
see  if  our  eyes  were  sensitive  to  the  long  infra-red  waves.  The 
wave-lengths  of  a  number  of  characteristic  lines  are  given  in 
microns  (p.  331).  It  will  be  seen  that  Langley  has  investigated 
the  infra-red  spectrum  through  a  range  extending  from  o76fi 
(7,600  tenth-metres)  to  5*3^1  (53,000  tenth-metres).  Thus,  while 
the  eye  is  only  sensitive  to  light-waves  comprised  in  a  little  less 
than  a  single  octave,  the  bolometer  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  an  additional  three  octaves  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum  is  not  wholly 
derived  from  the  work  of  Langley,    In  1880,  Sir  William  (then 
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Captain)  Abney  ob- 
tained a  photograph 
of  the  infra  -  red 
solar  spectrum  ex- 
tending to  a  wave- 
length equal  to  rifi 
(the  absorption 
band  marked  ^, 
Fig.  187).  Photo, 
graphy  of  the  infra- 
red spectrum  has 
never  been  carried 
beyond  this  point. 
Previous  to  1881  it 
was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  in- 
fra-red solar  spec- 
trum ended  at  i'8/i 
(the  absorption 
band  marked  O, 
Fig.  187);  at  that 
date  Langley  dis- 
covered the  exten- 
sion of  the  spectrum 

to  5 '3/*. 

Present  Know- 
ledge of  Infra-Bed 
Badiations.— Dur- 
ing recent  years 
several  most  inter- 
esting investiga- 
tions have  been 
carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the 
infra-red  radiations 
derived  from  terres- 
trial sources ;  some 
of  these  investiga- 
tions will  be  de- 
scribed  subse- 
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quently.  Fig,  188  represents,  in  two  different  ways,  the  range 
within  which  the  properties  of  ether  waves  have  been  in- 
vestigated. In  the  upper  diagram  the  horizontal  scale  is 
graduated  in  microns,  and  shows  the  limits  of  infra-red 
radiations  which  have  been  studied  up  to  the  present  The 
narrow  white  line,  V,  to  the  left  represents  the  visible  spec- 
trum ;  the  adjoining  shaded  portion  represents  the  infra-red 
solar  spectrum  studied  by  Langley.  Recent  experiments  with 
infra-red  waves  radiated  by  heated  bodies  have  extended  our 
knowledge  to  include  wave-lengths  up  to  61*3/*  (S,  Fig.  188). 
The  difficulties  of  experimenting  with  these  very  long  waves  is 
considerable.  Fluor-spar  becomes  practically  opaque  to  radia- 
tions at /(Fig.  188),  or  ii/i;  rock-salt  and  sylvine  are  opaque 
to  radiations  beyond  r  and  s  respectively.  Quartz,  which 
possesses  strong  absorption  bands  for  X  =  8/i  and  X  =  2  i/i,  and 
is  thus  opaque  to  comparatively  short  wave-lengths,  is  trans- 
parent for  wave-lengths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50fu  The 
lines  R  and  S  represent  wave-lengths  which  are  very  strongly 
reflected  from  rock-salt  and  sylvine  respectively.  F^  and  Fj 
represent  wave-lengths  which  are  strongly  reflected  from  fluor- 
spar. 

Rubens,  Nichols,  and  Aschkinass,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  infra-red  waves  of  very  great 
length,  And  that  paraffin,  benzine,  and  carbon  bisulphide  are 
transpax'ent  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  infra-red 
spectrum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  water  is  opaque  through  the 
same  range.  Paschen  has  found  that  the  carbon-dioxide  and 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  exercise  marked  selective 
absorption  on  waves  of  lengths  2*8/*,  4'3/i,  and  5'9/i  ;  the  whole- 
sale absorption  of  infra-red  waves  by  aqueous  vapour,  which 
Tyndall  claimed  to  have  discovered,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

In  the  lower  diagram  (Fig.  i88)  an  arrangement  different 
from  that  in  the  upper  one  is  used.  Instead  of  employing  a 
scale  proportional  to  wave-lengths,  the  scale  is  graduated  in 
octaves.  Thus  the  white  portion  represents  the  visible  spectrum 
(about  I  octave,  from  X  =  0-4^*  to  X  =  o*8/i).  To  the  left  are  the 
two  octaves  of  ultra-violet  waves  which  have  been  investigated. 
To  the  right  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  about  6J  octaves, 
between  which  limits  the  infra-red  radiations  have  been 
studied. 
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It  has  been  found 
that  when  an  elec- 
tric spark  passes 
between  two  small 
metal  balls,  ether 
waves  of  consider- 
able length  are 
emitted  ;  it  is  these 
waves  which  are 
utilised  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  The 
shortest  waves  of 
this  kind  which 
have  been  obtained 
possess  a  wave- 
length of  about  3 
mm.  In  other  re- 
spects than  wave- 
length, electrical 
waves  appear  to  be 
exactly  similar  to 
the  waves  produc- 
ing the  ultra-violet, 
visible,  and  infra- 
red spectra.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the 
gap  between  the 
extreme  infra-red 
rays  and  the  short- 
.est  electrical  waves 
has  been  reduced 
to  very  reasonable 
dimensions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note 
that  Rubens  found 
the  properties  of 
the  infra-red  waves 
for  X  =  50/1  to  agree 
much  better  with 
those  of  electricaj 
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waves  than  with  those  corresponding  to  the  visible  spectrum. 
Thus,  substances  like  water,  which  are  opaque  to  electrical  waves, 
are  also  opaque  to  the  long  infra-red  waves.  Benzine,  paraffin, 
carbon-bisulphide,  and  gutta-percha  are  transparent  to  both 
the  long  infra-red  and  the  electrical  waves.  Using  an  acute- 
angled  prism,  Rubens  determined  the  refractive  index  of  quartz 
for  waves  of  length,  X  =  56/1.  He  found  this  to  be  equal  to 
2' 1 8.  For  electrical  waves  the  refractive  index  is  equal  to  2*12, 
while  for  visible  light  the  refractive  index  is  equal  to  1*5. 

Distributioji  of  Energy  in  the  SpectmnL— When  waves  are 
absorbed  by  a  blackened  surface,  their  energy  is  converted  into 
molecular  energy,  or  heat.  This  is  the  principle  underlying 
almost  all  investigations  dealing  with  the  infra-red  spectrum. 
Thus,  the  deflection  of  the  •  galvanometer  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  bolometer,  is  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  energy  is 
being  communicated  to  the  strip.  It  is  found  that  at  all  points 
in  the  spectrum  the  above  energy  transformation  occurs  ;  in  , 
other  words,  all  waves  are  vehicles  of  energy.  The  distribution 
of  energy  in  the  solar  spectrum  has  been  determined.  From 
Langle/s  curve  (Fig.  187)  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
solar  radiations  which  possess  the  greatest  energy  were  infra-red 
waves.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  horizontal  scale 
below  Fig.  187  is  not  graduated  in  wave-lengths,  but  in  degrees 
and  minutes  of  rotation  of  the  prism  ;  thus,  the  distance  between 
two  dark  lines  is  not  proportional  to  their  difference  of  wave- 
length. Toward  the  right  the  spectrum  is  compressed,  while 
toward  the  left  it  is  drawn  out ;  consequently  a  greater  number 
of  waves  of  different  lengths  must  have  simultaneously  fallen 
on  the  bolometer  strip  in  the  extreme  infra-red  than  in  the 
portion  nearer  to  the  visible  spectrum.  Hence,  the  point  of 
maximum  energy  has  been  shifted  toward  the  infra-red.  When 
the  energy  curve  for  solar  radiations  is  drawn  with  wave-lengths 
as  abscissae  (instead  of  deviations,  as  in  Fig.  187),  the  point  of 
maximum  energy  is  found  to  lie  within  the  visible  spectrum 
between  the  F  and  D  lines.  The  general  form  of  the  curve  is 
shown  by  the  irregular  line  in  Fig.  189;  the  distance  between 
V  and  R  represents  the  visible  spectrum.  The  dotted  line 
represents  the  probable  distribution  of  energy  in  the  solar 
radiations  before  these  have  been  robbed  by  the  selective 
absorption  of  the  sun's  cool  enveloping  layer,  and  of  the  earth's  . 
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atmosphere.  The  remaining:  curves  show  the  distribution  of 
energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a  luminous  gas  flame,  and  in  that  of 
the  incandescent  positive  crater  of  an  electric  arc-lamp. 


Flc.  iBo.— Distiibiiibn  of  Energy  in  the  Spectra  of  Sunl'-'"  -■■ 
Electric  Arc  KgEi,  snd  Gas  light. 

Lord  Kelvin  eslimales  that  every  square  foot  of  th 
radiates  enei^  at  the  rale  of  7,000  horse  power, 
experimenting  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  EgypI,  found  t1 
melie  of  the  earth's  surface  receives  energy  at  the  rat 
power.  The  whole  earth  receives  ene^y  from  the  si 
130  billion  (i.e.  130  X  10"}  horse  power.  Assuming  li- 
the earth  to  be  1,500  millions,  the  power  per  human 
from  the  sun  amounts  to  So,ooo  horse-power  I 

The  Doppler  Effect. — When  a  locomotive  engine,  sounding 
its  whistle,  runs  at  high  speed  through  a  railway  station,  an 
observer  on  the  platform  may  note  an  abrupt  fall  in  the  pitch  of 
the  whistle  as  the  engine  passes  him.  The  change  in  the  pitch 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  engine,  being  enhanced  by  an 
increase  of  speed.  Since  the  pitch  of  a.  note  depends  on  the 
period  of  the  sound-waves,  and  the  period,  T,  of  the  waves  is 
connected  with  the  wave-length,  \,  by  the  equation  (p.  261) — 
VT  =  X, 

It  follows  that  the  length  of  the  sound-waves  reaching  the 
observer  is  shorter  when  the  engine  is  approaching  than  when 
it  is  receding.  A  similar  effect  may  be  noted  by  an  observer 
on  a  train  as  he  passes  a  stationary  engine  which  is  blowing  its 
whistle.  The  pitch  of  the  whistle  is  higher  while  he  is 
approaching  than  when  he  is  receding  fiom  the  stationary 
.  engine.    Thus  this  phenomenon  is  obviously  due  to  a  reloHvt 
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Motion  between  the  source  of  the  souDd  and  the  observer.  The 
law  deduced  from  these  phenomena  is  as  follows  :— Kelatin 
■otioK  tetween  ui  obferrw  and  b  taniea  Vt  wbti  diitaAuiM 
laoTMiM  or  dMteuM  tha  appMtnt  pariod  of  tlie  smittad  waTea, 
ueording  sa  tlia  motion  inoreuai  or  deenaiea  tha  diaUnoo  ^etwaen 
Moraa  and  obaarrar.  The  magnitude  of  the  apparent  change 
depends  on  the  relative  velocity  between  the  two. 

This  result  is  in  perfect  accord  with  ihe  wave  theory.     Let  us 
first  examine  the  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  wave 
source.     Let  the  upper  half  of  Fig.  190  represent  the  simultane- 
ous positions  of  three  spherical  wave  crests  radiating  from  the 
stationary  point  O  ;  a  fourth 
crest  is  supposed  to  be  just 
on  the  point  of  formation  at 
O.    The  circles  W„  W^  and 
W(  are  concentric  ;  thus,  the 
wave-length  will  be  equal  to 
the    distance    between    two 
neighbouring  circles,  and  is 
the  same  in  all  directions. 

The  lower  half  of  Fig.  190 
represents    three    spherical 
wave  crests  generated  by  a 
source  of  harmonic  disturb- 
r.G.  .iK..-Doppin  Eff«<,  due  lo  Motion    ^'^'^^  travelling  along  the  line 
of  the  Wave  Source  OC  with  a  Uniform  velocity. 

The  wave  Wj  originated 
from  a  disturbance  at  0.  The  velocity  of  a  wave  depends 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted ;  thus,  since  the  medium  is  supposed  not  to  be  in  bodily 
motion,  the  wave  w„  at  the  end  of  a  short  interval  of  time, 
occupies  the  same  position  as  if  the  source  of  disturbance 
were  stationary  at  O  ;  consequently,  Wj  and  W[  are  parts  of 
the  same  sphere.  When  the  wave  Wg  originated,  the  source 
of  disturbance  was  at  A.  Hence  W,  is  a  sphere  of  radius  equal 
to  that  of  Wj,  but  with  centre  at  A.  The  wave  w,  originated 
from  a  disturbance  at  B,  where  AB  =  OA  =  the  distance 
travelled  over  by  the  source  during  a  time  equal  to  the  period 
of  the  harmonic  disturbance.  Hence  w,  is  a  sphere  of  radius 
equ^  to  that  of  Wj,  but  with  centre  at  B.    A  fourth  wave  is  just 
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on  the  point  of  starting  from  C,  where  BC  =  AB.  Directly 
ahead  of  the  moving  source,  the  distance  between  two  crests, 
or  the  wave-length,  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  waves 
emitted  by  the  stationary  source.  In  the  rear  of  the  moving 
source  the  wave-length  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  waves 
emitted  by  the  stationary  source.  Hence  at  a  point  toward 
which  the  source  is  travelling  the  wave-length  will  be  smaller 
than  if  the  source  were  stationary  ;  at  a  point  from  which  the 
source  is  travelling,  the  wave-length  will  be  greater  than  if  the 
source  were  stationary.  Since  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission 
is  constant  for  all  directions,  it  follows  that  the  period  of  the 
waves  is  proportional  to  the  wave-length  ;  hence  we  obtain  the 
law  already  enunciated. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission,  while  v  is  the  velocity  of 
the  source.  If  Tq  is  the  period  of  the  harmonic  disturbance,  then 
OA  =  vTfy  Let  Aq  be  the  length  of  the  waves  emitted  by  the  stationaiy 
source,  while  Xj  is  the  length  of  the  waves  directly  ahead  of  the  moving 
source.     Then    Aj  =  A©  -  OA  =VTo  -vT^  =  (V  -  v)T^ 

But  To  =  ^.     Thus,  \i  =  -^  Aq. 

If  T^  is  the  period  of  the  waves  arriving  at  a  point  directly  ahead  of  the 
moving  source,  A^  =  VTj.     Then — 

Ai  =  VTi  =  (V  -  v)T^,  and  T^  =  ^^^T^. 

If  A2  and  T2  respectively  denote  the  wave-length  and  penod  of  waves 
in  the  rear  of  the  moving  source,  it  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner 
that— 

A,  =  Ao  +  OA  =  (V  +  z/)To  =  ^^~-^Ao  ;    while  Tj  =  ^^^T^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  observer  on  the 
apparent  wave-length  and  period  of  the  incident  waves.  Let  the 
observer  be  travelling  with  a  uniform  velocity  v  from  left  to  right 
(Fig.  191),  while  plane  waves  W^,  Wj,  W,  ...  are  travelling  from 
right  to  left  with  a  velocity  V.  Let  the  observer  meet  the  wave  Wj  at 
O ;  then,  as  he  travels  forward  toward  the  right,  he  will  meet  W^  at 
some  point  A,  and  W,  at  B,  where  OA  =  AB.  Let  T^  be  the  true 
period  of  the  waves ;  then,  if  the  observer  were  stationary  at  O,  the 
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wave  Wg  waaid  teach  tarn  T,  seconds  oftec  the  w&ve  W,.  As  it  is,  he 
tr»vels  through  a  (fistance  OA  before  meeting 
W,  The  true  wave-length  Xo  is  equal  to  Ow. 
The  diitance  OA  is  equal  to  vT,,  where  T, 
is  the  ^parent  peiiod  of  the  waves.  Also 
Aw  =  VTi-     Then,  rince  OA  -t-  Aw  =  Ow, 

{II  +  V)T,  =  VT^  ot  T,  =  ^jr~  T, 

Thus  the   peiiod   of  the  waves  is  apparently 
diminished   by   the    ino(ion   of   the  observer 
Fig.  191.— DflpplH  Efleci,     jn  a  direction  opposite  (o  (hat  of  the  waves, 
due  10  Motion  of  Ihe  ir   .u       l  ■  ■  ■  l  -r 

Observer.  ''    '"^  observer  13  moving  wnh  a  uniform 

velocity,  t/,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
waves,  it  is  easily  proved  that  the  apparent  period,  T^  of  the  waves  will 
be  given  by— 

which  denotes  an  apparent  increase  in  the  period  of  the  waves. 

It  can  now  readily  be  proved  thai,  if  soui^e  and  observer  are  movin;; 
with  equal  velocities  in  the  same  direction,   there  will  be  no  apparent 
alteration  of  period.      Let  the  observer  be  moving  along  OC  (Fig.  190). 
V  -  7/ 

The  period  of  the  waves  along  that  line  is  equal  to  — tj —  Tj,   aiid 
^nce  the  observer  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  waves,  the 

V         V  -V 
obwrved  period  will  be  equal  to    -^jr— —  .  ■■  ..     T,  =  To,    which    is 

the  period  of  the  source  of  harmonic 
disturbance. 

Finally,  we  must  determine  the  altera- 
tion in  wave-length  produced  by  re- 
flection from  a  moving  mirriH'  ;  the 
result  will  also  apply  to  the  diffusive 
reflection  of  light  from  a  white  object. 

The  upper  half  of  Fig.  192  represents 
a  train  of  plane  waves  travelling  from 
-ri^l  to  left,  incident  on  a  reflecting 
'sui&ce,  S,  travelling  from  left  to  lighl. 
The  lower  half  of  the  ^uie  represents 

the  reflected   wave  train.     The  wave    ^^^  ,„._Dopp1er  Effeci.  du. 
Wiiijustin  contact  with  the  sui&ce  S,  atoioa  ftom  a  Moving  b 
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and  the  reflected  wave  is  in  the  act  of  being  formed.  The  length,  A0,  of 
the  incident  waves  is  equal  to  OC.  Let  the  reflecting  surface  meet  the 
wave  Wj  at  A,  at  a  time  Tj  seconds  after  meeting  W^  at  O.  At  this 
instant  a  second  reflected  wave  is  formed.  In  the  time  Tj  the  wave  W, 
has  travelled  over  the  distance  CA,  so  that  the  reflected  wave  due  to 
Wi,  travelling  with  an  equal  velocity,  has  reached  B,  where  OB  =  CA. 
Thus,  BC  =  OA  =  z/Tj,  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  reflecting  surface. 

If  Tq  is  the  true  period  of  the  incident  waves,  OC  =  x©  =  VTq.  The 
length,  Xj,  of  the  reflected  waves  is  obviously  equal  to  AB. 

Then— 

VTo  =  OA  +  AB+  BC  =  2v1^  +  Aj 
Further — 

OA  +  AC  =  vT^  +  VTi  =  VTo.     •*•  Ti  =  yi^Tg. 

Then— 


VT.  =  ^To  +  x„ 


and— 


Thus,  since  an  increase  in  v  diminishes  the  numerator,  and  at  the 

same  time  increases  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  which  Xq  is 

multiplied,  it  follows  that  the  diminution  of  wave-length  produced  by 

reflection  from  a  moving  surface  is  greater  than  that  produced  by  motion 

of  the  wave  source  or  of  the  observer.     The  period  of  the  reflected 

V  -  V 
waves  will  obviously  be  equal  to  Tq __— . 

If  we  suppose  the  reflecting  surface  to  be  travelling  in  the  same 

direction  as  the  waves,  the  length,  X^,  of  the  reflected  waves  will  be 

V  +  v        . 
equal  to  X^--  ^     ;   this  may  be  found  by  reversing  the  sign  of  v. 

The  Doppler  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment : — 

ExPT.  58. — A  tuning-fork  mounted  on  a  resonance  box  is  required  for 
this  experiment.  Bow  the  fork  strongly,  and  then  move  it  to  and  from 
a  walL  When  moving  away  from  the  observer,  and  toward  the  wall, 
the  waves  reaching  the  observer  directly  from  the  fork  are  increased  in 
length,  while  those  reaching  the  wall  and  thence  reflected  to  the 
observer  are  decreased  in  length.  The  two  wave  trains  produce 
"  beats ''  which  can  be  distinctly  heard.     If  the  vibrating  fork  is  held 
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stationary  at  a  short  distance  from  a  door  which  is  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  beats  will  also  be  produced ;  these  illustrate  the  altera- 
tion in  wave-length  produced  by  reflection  from  a  moving  body. 

The  Doppler  principle  can  be  used  to  explain  a  great  number 
of  phenomena  connected  with  radiation.  Some  applications 
will  be  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Stellar  Motion  in  the  Line  of  Sight.— If  a  star  is  moving 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
star  to  the  earth  (the  line  of  sight),  the  starts  position  in  the 
heavens  will  slowly  change.  The  motion  of  a  star  in  the  line  of 
sight  will  produce  no  change  in  its  apparent  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  a  star  is  a  source  of  wave  disturbance,  its 
motion  in  the  line  of  sight  will  modify  the  length  of  the  emitted 
waves.  As  already  pointed  out,  certain  lines  in  stellar  spectra 
obviously  correspond  to  elements  present  on  the  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wave-length  -of  radiations  emitted  by  a  star 
approaching  the  earth  should  be  smaller  than  if  the  star  were 
stationary  ;  the  corresponding  spectral  line  should  be  displaced 
toward  the  violet.  Similarly,  if  the  star  is  receding  from  the 
earth,  the  spectral  lines  should  be  displaced  toward  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum. 

In  1868,  Dr.  Huggins  observed  that  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius 
the  F  line  (hydrogen)  is  slightly  shifted  toward  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum.  This  denotes  a  recession  of  Sirius  from  the 
earth.  On  measuring  the  exact  shift  of  the  F  line,  its  change  of 
wave-length  became  known,  and  applying  the  equation  already 
deduced,  it  was  found  that  the  relative  velocity  between  the 
earth  and  Sirius  is  equal  to  about  29  miles  per  second. 

Further  observations  by  Dr.  Huggins  showed  that,  while 
some  stars  are  moving  away  from  the  earth,  others  are  moving 
toward  the  earth.  The  stars  Sirius,  Rigel,  Castor,  Regulus, 
and  b  Ursae  Majoris  (which  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  is  opposite  to  the  constellation  of  Hercules),  are 
moving  away  from  the  earth.  The  stars  Arcturus,  Vega,  and  a 
Cygni  (which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  con- 
stellation of  Hercules)  were  found  to  be  moving  toward  thej 
earth. 

Nature  of  Saturn's  Bings.— The  planet  Saturn  is  encircled 
by  three    concentric    rings  (Fig.  193).      The  middle  ring  \^ 
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Mpuated  from  the  outer  one  by  a  dark  space,  Cassini's  dtvisiim, 
through  which  stars  are  sometimes  seen.  The  innermost  ring 
is  only  faintly  visible,  and  is  termed  the  crape  ring.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  rings  does  not  exceed  loo  miles,  while  the  outer 
diameter  rf  the  eirterioT  ring  is  about  172,310  mites,  the  inner 
diameter  of  the  crape  ring  being  about  88,190  miles. 

The  nature  of  Saturn's  rings  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
At  fiist  sight,  the  most  probable  conjectuie  seems  to  be  that  the  rii^ 
nesoKd  and  continuous ; 
hat  Msiwell  proved  thM 
in  this  case  the  rings 
would  be  anstable— that 
.  k,  a  small  perturbing 
force  would  cause  a  dis- 
placement fA  the  liikgE 
which  would  increase  at 
a  greater  and  greater  rate, 
and  the  rings  would 
finally  .  break  up  into 
fiagmenls.  FiC-  153— The  Planet  Salum. 

According  to  a  second 
theory,  each  ring  consists  of  a  swarm   of  small  satellites,  so  closely 
picked   that  they  appear  to   be  continuous.      Such  an  atrangenteat ' 
would  be  dynamically  possible. 

These  two  theories  lead  to  different  results  as  to  the  relative  vekxjties 
of  rotation  of  the  eiterior  and  interior  edges  of  a  ring.  If  a  ring  is  solid, 
its  oater  and  inner  radii  being  respectively  equal  to  r,  and  r„  then  the 
Telocity  of  the  outer  edge,  corresponding  to  a  rotation  of  »  (uim  per 
second  (n  being  probably  a  fraction),  will  be  equal  to  inr^  x  h.  The 
velocity  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  would  umilaily  be  equal  to 
arr,  X  n.  Thus,  the  auUr  will  be  nurving  more  quickly  Ikon  Ikt  imur 
etjgx,  since  n  is  constant  for  both,  while  r,  is  greater  than  r^. 

If  (he  rings  con^t  of  swarma  of  small  satellites,  each  satellite  most 
be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  its.  centrifugal  force  and  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  the  planet  Saturn.  By  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation,  the  attraction  between  two  bodies,  of  masses  M  and  m,  n 
proportional  to  the  product  Mm,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  bodies.  If  M  denotes  the  mass  of  Saturn, 
and  HI  that  of  a  satellite  at  a  distance  r  from  the  cenlte  of  Satum,  the 
gravitatiTe  force  acting  on  the  aatellile  will  be  equal  to  (G  .  Mm)/**, 
'   u  between  two  bodies,  each  of  unit  man,  at 
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ttoit  clistanc^  apart.  Further,  if  v  is  the  relocity  of  the  satellite,  its 
ceBtrilugal  force  is  equal  to  tm^\r.  Thus,  for  the  circular  motion  of  the 
satellite  to  be  permanent — 

tnt^  _  GMi»       ,     a  _  GM 
r  -n  r 

Thus,  the  saUllites  farthest  away  fivm  the  planet^  farming  the  outer 
edge  of  a  ringy  n/ill  possess  a  smaller  velocity  than  those  nearer  to  the 
planet  J  fomtmg  the  inner  edtge  of  a  ring* 

The  rings  of  Saturn  are  known  not  to  be  self-luminous,  but  to 
owe  their  visibility  to  reflected  sunlight.  Although  this  light 
is  rehitively  feeble,  spectroscopic  analysis  of  it  reveals  some  of 
the  more  prominent  Fraunhofer  lines.  If  the  rings  ^  were 
stationary,  these  lines  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  If  the  rings  are  revolving,  then  the  portions  to 
the  right  and  left  of  Fig.  193  will  be  moving  in  the  line  of  sight, 
and  Doppler  effects  will  be  produced.  The  spectrum  of  the 
light  from  that  side  of  a  ring  which  is  moving  toward  the 
observer  will  show  a  displacement  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in 
the  direction  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  displace- 
ment, according  to  the  satellite  theory,  will  be  greater  for  the 
inner  than  for  the  outer  edge  of  a  ring,  since,  according  to 
that  theory,  the  inner  edge  is  moving  more  quickly  than  the 
outer  edge.  The  opposite  would  be  the  case  if  the  rings  were 
solid  and  continuous. 

Professor  Keeler  investigated  this  point,  and  obtained 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  satellite  theory.  The 
Doppler  displacement  wa$  found  to  be  greater  for  light  from 
the  inner  than  for  that  from  the  outer  edge  of  a  ring.  Des- 
landres  confirmed  Keeler's  results,  and  in  addition  was  able  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  outer  and  inner  edges 
of  the  ring  system.  He  was  also  able  to  determine  the  rota- 
tional velocity  of  the  planet  itself. 

Deslandres  found  that  the  rotational  velocity  at  the  equator  of  Saturn 
is  9*38  kilometres  per  second  ;  the  calculated  value  is  10*3  kilometres 
per  second.  The  inner  ring  has  a  velocity  of  20*1  kilometres  per 
second  (calculated  21*0) ;  the  outer  ring  has  a  velocity  of  15*4  kilo- 
metres per  second  (calculated  17*14). 

Broadening  of  Spectral  Lines. — According  to  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  moving  hither  and 
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thither  with  great  velocities.  At  o°  C.  a  hydrogen  molecule  on 
an  average  possesses  a  velocity  of  the  order  of  1*84  x  lo^  cm. 
per  second.^  Its  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  absolute  temperatijre. 

When  a  gas  or  vapour  is  rendered  luminous,  it  appears  that 
a  small  portion  of  t  le  molecule  is  set  in  periodic  motion,  and  so 
disturbs  the  ether  and  produces  the  waves  which  constitute 
light.  Thus,  each  molecule  of  a  gas  may  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  source  of  harmonic  disturbance  which  is  carried 
with  it  through  the  ether.  The  waves  radiating  from  a  molecule 
will  be  shorter  in  the  direction  in  which  the  molecule  is  moving 
than  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  multitude  of  molecules  carry- 
ing similar  sources  of  harmonic  disturbance,  but  moving  in 
different  directions,  will  thus  produce  a  great  number  of  waves 
of  lengths  which  vary  slightly  from  that  which  would  result  if 
the  molecules  were  stationary.  The  radiations  emitted  by  a 
heated  gas  or  vapour  will  not,  therefore,  be  confined  strictly  to 
isolated  wave-lengths,  and  the  spectrum  will  not  consist  of  mere 
lines,  but  of  bands  bright  at  the  centre,  and  shading  off  at  the 
edges.  A  rise  of  temperature  will  increase  the  breadths  of  the 
spectral  lines. 

This  result  can  easily  be  observed,  by  the  aid  of  a  spectro- 
meter which  will  separate  the  D  lines.  A  Bunsen  flame  into 
which  a  little  common  salt  has  been  introduced  emits  radiations 
which  are  approximately  homogeneous,  so  that  the  spectral 
lines  are  narrow.  If,  however,  metallic  sodium  is  introduced 
into  an  electric  arc,  each  spectral  line  is  much  broadened  and 
blurred  at  its  edges,  and  its  centre  is  marked  by  a  black  line. 
The  sodium  molecules  in  the  cool  outer  layer  pf  vapour  absorb 
the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  their  natural  periods,  and 
thus  reverse  the  centre  of  each  line  ;  but  the  longer  and  shorter 
waves  emitted  by  the  quickly  nioving  molecules  in  the  intensely 
heated  arc  are  allowed  to  pass,  and  produce  the  blurred  edges 
of  the  lines  observed. 

i  See  Heeiifor  Advanced  St-udtnts^  by  the  Author,  |».  396,^ 
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Questions  on  Chapter  XIV 

1.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  describe  an  experiment  to  verify  the  explanation. 

2.  What  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
can  be  obtained  from  an  examiniation  of  their  spectra  ? 

3.  Sketch  the  plan  of  a  spectroscope,  explaining  the  use  of  the 
collimator ;  and  describe  how  to  make  a  map  of  the  spectrum  of  a 
given  substance. 

4.  The  spectra  of  many  gases  consist  of  large  numbers  of  very 
line  lines.  What  relations  have  been  discovered  between  the  fre- 
quencies of  vibration  which  correspond  to  different  lines  in  such 
spectra  ? 

5.  An  iron  ball  is  made  white  hot,  and  its  spectrum  examined  by  a 
spectroscope.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  spectrum  seen  ?  Again, 
a  piece  of  iron  is  used  as  one  of  the  poles  in  the  electric  arc,  and  the 
spectrum  examined.  In  what  respects  do  the  two  spectra  differ  from 
one  another?  To  what  molecular  conditions  do  you  suppose  the 
difference  to  be  due  ? 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  instrumental  methods  used  by  Langley 
in  his  investigation  of  the  infra-red  radiations  of  the  sun. 

7.  Describe  the  bolometer,  and  explain  the  method  of  using  it  to 
investigate  the  infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

8.  How  would  you  prove  that  the  thermal,  chemical,  and  luminous 
effects  of  the  same  part  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  not  due  to  three 
different  causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  three  different  kinds  of  co- 
incident rays? 

9.  Describe  a  method  of  investigating  the  infra-red  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  give  the  principal  results  arrived  at. 

ID.  If  the  earth  were  moving  very  rapidly  through  space,  what 
would  be  the  general  effect  on  the  spectra  of  stars  which  it  was  (i) 
approaching,  (2)  receding  from  ?    Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 


Practical 

1.  Draw,  for  the  given  spectroscope,  a  curve  showing  the  relation 
between  the  wave-length  and  the  readings  of  the  scale  in  the  spectro- 
scope. 

2.  Construct  a  map  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  given  liquid, 
using  light  of  known  wave-lengths  to  calibrate  the  spectrometer. 
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3.  You  are  supplied  with  specimens  of  salts,  and  with  a  mixtare  of 
several  of  them.  Determine,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  which  of 
the  salts  are  present  in  the  mixture. 

4.  Map  the  spectra  of  the  given  metallic  salts. 

5.  Set  the  prism  on  the  spectroscope  to  minimum  deviation  for 
soda  light,  and  determine,  for  different  thicknesses  of  the  liquid  supplied 
to  you,  the  difference  of  the  deviation  of  D  and  of  the  red  end  of  the 
absorption  band  produced  by  the  liquid.  Exhibit  your  results  in  a 
curve,  the  thickness    of  the  absorbing  layer    being  abscissae. 


CHAPTER  XV 

RADIATION,  ABSORPTION,  AND   DISPERSION 

Mechanical  Pressure  of  Light. — On  the  corpuscular  theory, 
light  should  exert  a  mechanical  pressure  on  a  body  on  which  it 
^  is  incident.  Each  light  corpuscle  must  possess  energy,  and,  on 
striking  a  body,  its  velocity  must  be  annulled  (if  the  light  is 
absorbed)  or  reversed  (if  the  light  is  totally  reflected).  The 
pressure  would  be  greater  in  the  case  of  reflection  than  in  that 
of  absorption,  from  considerations  similar  to  those  used  in 
explaining  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  kinetic  theory. 

There  appears  to  be  no  obvious  reason  why  transverse  waves 
in  an  elastic  solid  should  produce  a  mechanical  pressure  ;  but 
Maxwell  proved  that,  on  his  Electro- Magnetic  Theory,  sunlight 
should  exert  a  pressure  amounting  to  about  o'4  milligrams  per 
square  metre  of  a  black  surface,  or  about  o'8  milligrams  per 
square  metre  of  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  the  light  in  both 
instances  being  incident  normally.  More  generally.  Maxwell's 
law  states  that  the  mechanical  pressure  per  unit  surface,  due  to 
a  parallel  pencil  of  light  incident  normally,  is  equal  to  the 
energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  ether  near  the  surface.  If  there 
is  a  reflected  ray,  its  energy  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
incident  ray. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  such  a  small  pressure,  and  complications  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that,  to  avoid  the  eifect  of  air  currents,  the  ex- 
periment must  be  performed  in  vacuo.  If  the  vacuum  is  not  perfeet, 
the  residual  gas  will  exert  reactions  on  the  surface  on  which  the  light  is 
incident.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  absorption  of  the  Hght 
nisoi  the  temperature  of  the  surface^  and  the  gas  molecules  rebooad 
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from  the  latter  with  a.  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  they  strike 
it.     This  is  the  etpianation  of  the  action  of  Sir   WaiUm  Crookes's 
radiometer  (Fig.  194).     In  this  instrument  four  platinum   vanes  aie 
mounted  on  a  light  Tramework  which  is  pivoted  on  a  fine  needle-point, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  which  is  highly  exhausted. 
Each  vane  is  blackened  on  one  side, 
and  polished  on  the  other.     When 
(he  instrument  ia  exposed  to  light, 
rays  are  absorbed  by  the  black,  and 
reflected    from    llie  polished,   sur- 
faces.    Each  blackened  sur&ce  ex- 
periences   a    rise    of    temperature 
which    does  not  penetra.te   to    the 
opposite   polished  face  of  the  vane. 
T^e    residual     gas    is,  in  its  tum, 
heated  ;  in  the  terms  of  the  kinetic 
theory,  the   gas  molecules,  strikii^ 
a  hot,   blackened  surface,   rebound 
with  an  augmented  velocity  ;  and, 
since  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,  a  pressure  is  exerted 
on    the  black   surface.      Since  the 
opposite    polished    surfcce  of    the, 
vane  is  at  a  lower  temperature,  the 
r,=.  ,,^-Si,  Willi™  c™i..-.  "«>l~"l«  "riklng  Ihi 

Radiometer.  ence  a  smaller  increas 

and  the  resulting  pres 
be  less.  Thus,  the  vanes  will  revolve  as  if  the  blackened 
repelled  by  light  (o  a  greater  extent  than  the  polished  surii 

Accoriiing  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  true  pressun 
twice  as  great  on  a  polisheil  as  on  a  blackened  : 
same  result  would  follow  from  the  corpuscular 
either  of  these  theories,  the  vanes  of  a  Crookes's 
would  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  g' 
served,  if  the  vacuum  were  made  perfect. 

It  is  only  quite  recently,  by  the  labours  of  Lebedew,  that 
Maxwell's  views  have  been  confirmed.  In  a  glass  globe  20 
cms.  in  diameter  a  thin  glass  rod,  H  (Fig.  195),  was  suspended 
by  a  very  fine  glass  filament.  This  rod  carried  two  sets  of 
vanes,  P,  and  Pg,  each  set  consisting  of  two  discs  of  platinum 
g  mms,  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  about  2  cms.  apart.  Of  each 
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pair,   one  disc  was  polished  on  both  sides,  while  the  other 

was  blackened  on  both  sides.    The  discs  of  one  pair  were  o'l 

mm.  in  thickness,  while  those  of  the  other 

pair  were  o'o2  mm.  in  thickness.    The  glass 

rod,  H,  carried  a  small  mirror,  M,  by  means 

of  which  any  rotation  of  the  vanes  could  be 

detected  and  measured. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  196.  Light  from  an  arc 
lamp,  S,  was  rendered  parallel  by  a  lens,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  set  of  mirrors  and  a 
second  lens,  was  focussed  on  one  of  the 
discs,  A.  By  moving  the  double  mirror  M 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  light  could 
l>e  focussed  first  on   one  side,  and  imme-     f'o-  igs-SujiWed 

1-        •  *  1  k  1  ■  1  .1  Syslem  in  L*bedew  4 

qiately  afterwards  on  the  other   side,  of  a       ExpcnmEnL 
particular  disc.    The  mean  of  the  two  de- 
flections thus  produced  will  be  independent  of  currents  in  the 
residual   gas.      The  radiometer  action,  which  depends  on  the 
difference  in  temperature  of  the  opposite  faces  of  a  disc,  would 
■naturally  be    greater  for  i 


'  Fig.  1^ — t.tlKdew'n  Apparatot  f 
jneuutine  the  MechanicAl  Ptc 
«.r=  of  Light. 

solute  magnitude  of  the  firesi 
Predicted  by  Maxwell. 


chick  than  for  a  thin  disc. 
To  render  the  radiometer 
action  as  small  as  possible, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  bulb 
was  carried  on  until  a  greater 
deflection  was  produced 
when  the  light  was  incident 
on  a  polished  vane  than  when 
it  was  incident  on  a  black- 
ened vane.  After  reducing 
his  observations,  Lebedew 
found  that  light  exerts  a  true 
pressure  on  a  surface  on 
•which  it  is  incident,  this 
pressure  being  twice  as  great 
for  a  reflecting  as  for  an 
absorbent  surface.  The  ab- 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  that 
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Taila  of  OometB.— The  above  result  is  of  uiterest,  as  it  ex- 
plains why  a  comet  develops  a  tail  as  it  approaches  the  sun. 
The  tail  is  always  directed  away  from  the  sun,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  direction  of  the  comef  s  motioo  (Fig.  197X  This 
indicates  a  repulsion  by  the  sun,  and  it  follows  from  the  law 
of  the  pressure  of  light,  that  such  a  repulsicw  would  occur.  The 
gravitational  attraction  , 

of  the  sun  on  a  body 
at  a  given  distance 
from  it,  is  proportional 
to  the  mass  of  the 
body,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  proportional  lo 
the  cube  of  the  linear 
dimensi  ons  of  the  body. 
The  repulsion,  due  to 
the  pressure  of  light, 
.ill  be  proportional  to        ,,^  ,„._,„  „...j  br  .  C™«  1,  U. 

the     surface      of      the  puugc  round  tbe  Sun. 

body,  i.e.  to  the  square 

of  its  linear  dimensions.  Hence,  the  ratio  of  the  repulsion 
to  the  attraction  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  body,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  very  small 
body  the  repulsion  may  preponderate.  Thus,  the  tail  of  a  cornel 
probably  consists  of  small  stones,  from  a  centimetre  in  diameter 
downwards,  while  the  head  of  the  comet  consists  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  large  stones.  This  explanation  seems  to  have  been 
first  proposed  by  the  late  Prof.  Fitzgerald. 

UllOiescsilCft.^ — As  a  general  rule,  when  light  is  absorbed  l^ 
a  body,  its  energy  becomes  transformed  into  that  of  molecular 
motion,  or  heat.  In  certain  cases  the  absorbed  light  gives  (ise 
to  new  light-waves,  generally  of  a  particular  wave-length,  or  at 
least  confined  between  comparatively  narrow  limits  in  the  plec- 
trum. This  phenomenon  is  termed  flaoTMMiMS.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  most 
active  in  producing  fluorescence.  Sir  George  Stokes  investi- 
gated this  point  as  follows.  He  formed  a  pure  spectrum  on  a 
screen,  using  sunlight  or  the  electric  arc  as  an  illimiinant,  the 
prism  and  lenses  employed  being  of  quartz.  A  strip  of  white 
card,  which  had  been  painted  thickly  with  a  paste  mad*  from 
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sulpliate  of  quinine  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphtrtic  acid, 
was  placed  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  it  was  found 
to  fluoresce  brightly,  emitting  a  blue  light.  A  number  of  dark 
bands,  similar  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  visible  spectrum, 
were  observed.  The  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum  were  practically 
inactive  in  producing  fluorescence  in  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  substances  which  exhibit  fluor- 
cscettce.  Ordinary  paraffin  oil  when  exposed  to  sunlight  exhibits 
a  bluish  fluorescence  in  the  layer  on  which  the  light  is  incident. 
The  reason  why  the  fluorescence  is  confined  to  the  layer  on 
which  the  light  is  incident  is,  that  this  layer  absorbs  the  waves 
which  are  capable  of  producing  fluorescence,  the  transmitted 
light  thereby  being  rendered  inactive.  One  of  the  most 
brilliantly  fluorescing  substances  is  the  aniline  derivative  termed 
fluorescene.  This  emits  a  brilliant  yellowish-green  light  when 
exposed  to  daylight  or  the  light  from  an  electric  arc  lamp.  If 
a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
fluorescene  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  large  beaker, 
a  beautiful  tree-like  growth,  fluorescing  brilliantly,  will  be  ob- 
served to  spread  downwards  from  it ;  each  "  twig "  ends  in  a 
small  vortex  ring.  A  piece  of  crushed  horse-chestnut  bark, 
which  contains  a  fluorescent  substance  termed  cBsculin^  can  be 
substituted  for  the  paper  moistened  with  fluorescene  ;  in  this  case 
the  fluorescence  is  blue. 

Froni  his  experiments,  Sir  George  Stokes  was  led  to  frame 
the  following  law  :  When  the  refrangibility  of  light  if  ehanged 
by  fluoreteenoe,  it  is  always  lowered,  and  never  raised.  In  other 
words,  the  waves  emitted  during  fluorescence  are  always  longer 
than  those  which  are  absorbed,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
fluQjrescence.  Certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  ;  these  may 
be  explained  by  assuming  that,  in  cases  where  Stokes's  law  is 
not  obeyed,  some  sort  of  chemical  reaction  occurs. 

Sodium  vapour  fluoresces  brilliantly  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
emitting  rays  which  correspond  to  bands  in  the  green  and  red 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  together  with  a  very  bright  yellow  band 
in  the  mean  position  of  the  D  lines. 

Phosphorescence* — Fluorescence  continues  only  so  long  as 
light  is  incident  on  the  fluorescent  substance.  Certain  sub- 
stances, after  being  exposed  to  light  of  short  wave-lengths, 
continue  to  emii  light  when  placed  in  a  dark  room.    This 
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phenomenon  is  termed  phoiphoreicenoe.  Prominent  amongst 
phosphorescent  substances  are  the  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium, 
and  strontium.  Balmain's  luminous  paint  is  composed  of  these 
sulphides.  It  will  continue  to  phosphoresce  for  some  hours  in  a 
dark  room  after  exposure  to  sunlight.* 

It  is  found  that  violet  and  ultra-violet  light  are  most  active 
in  producing  phosphorescence.  If  a  card,  coated  with  Bal- 
main's  paint  and  made  slightly  luminous  by  a  short  exposure  to 
sunlight,  is  then  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  continuous  spectrum, 
it  is  found  on  removing  the  card  to  a  dark  room,  that  the  parts 
illuminated  by  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  have 
ceased  to  phosphoresce.  Thus,  the  incidence  of  long  waves 
on  a  phosphorescing  body  tends  to  destroy  the  phosphores- 
cence. 

Becquerel  found  that  many  substances,  which  apparently  are 
not  phosphorescent,   yet  emit  visible    radiations  for  a    short 


Fig.  198. — Becquerel's  Phosphoroscope. 

time  after  exposure  to  light.  The  apparatus  he  used,  termed 
a  phosphoroioope,  is  represented  in  Fig.  198.  Sunlight,  after 
traversing  the  lens  L,  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  m.  The  glass 
tank  E,  placed  in  the  path  of  the  light,  can  be  filled  with  a 
solution  which  absorbs  any  particular  wave-length  which  it  may 

1  Exposure  of  a  substance  to  sunlight  in  order  to  provoke  phosphorescence,  is  <rfkcn 
termed  insolatioru 
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be  required  to  suppress.  The  substance  to  be  tested  for  phos- 
phorescence is  supported  by  a  stirrup  at  m,  inside  a  cylindrical 
box,  provided  with  two  opposite  windows,  A  and  B,  in  its  plane 
ends.  The  axis  of  the  cylindrical  box  is  traversed  by  a  spindle, 
S,  which  carries  two  metal  discs,  the  latter  being  pierced  at 
intervals  with  circular  apertures  which  pass  across  the  windows 
A  and  B  as  the  discs  rotate.  The  discs  are  adjusted  so  that 
the  apertures  in  one  are  midway  between  those  in  the  other ; 
thus,  as  the  discs  rotate,  the  windows  A  and  B  are  alternately 
covered  and  uncovered,  B  always  being  covered  when  A  is 
uncovered,  and  vice  versd.  The  discs  and  the  interior  of  the 
box  are  coated  with  dull  black  paint.  The  spindle,  S,  is  set 
in  rapid  rotation  by  means  of  a  handle,  H,  actuating  a  train  of 
toothed  wheels.  Arrangement  is  made  for  determining  the 
speed  of  rotation. 

It  now  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  method  of  using  the 
phosphoroscope.  As  the  discs  are  caused  to  rotate,  an  aper- 
ture in  the  left-hand  disc  will  come  in  front  of  the  window 
A,  and  expose  the  substance  at  m  to  the  sunlight  which  has 
traversed  the  lens  L  and  the  tank  £.  At  this  instant  the  window 
B  is  covered  by  the  second  disc  ;  but  after  a  short  interval  of 
time,  dependent  on  the  speed  at  which  the  discs  are  rotating, 
the  window  A  will  be  covered  and  the  incident  light  cut  off, 
while  the  window  B  will  be  uncovered.  An  observer  looking 
at  the  window  B  will  thus  see  the  substance  at  m  only  when 
it  is  not  illuminated  by  sunlight ;  by  varying  the  speed  of  rota» 
tion  of  the  discs  the  interval  between  an  illumination  of  m  by 
sunlight,  and  its  exposure  to  the  view  of  the  observer  after  the 
sunlight  has  been  cut  off,  can  be  varied  at  will.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  performed  in  a  dark  room,  the  substance  at  m  will  not 
be  seen  unless  it  phosphoresces.  If  the  substance  is  phos- 
phorescent, the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  will  allow  the 
observer  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  radiations  emitted  ;  the 
emitted  light  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer, 
so  that .  the  wave-length  of  the  phosphorescent  light  can  be 
determined. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Becquerel : — 
(i)  After  exposure  to  light,  a  body  may  phosphoresce  for  a  period 
varying  between   1/5000  second  and  several  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body.    Tha  strongest  and  most  enduring  phosphorescence 
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is  tadiibM«d  by  compounds  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  togetlier 
with  a  few  metallic  salts.  Compounds  of  ahnnina  are  very  acthre, 
while  those  of  silica  are  quite  inactive. 

(2)  The  phosphorescence  occurs  throughout  the  volume  of  the  body, 
if  that  is  small ;  it  depends  only  on  the  intensity  and  refrangibility  of 
the  incident  light.  * 

(3)  With  the  same  body  the  colour  of  the  light  emitted  varies  with  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  after  exposure  to  light.  Thus,  when  examining 
the  diamond,  the  phosphorescence  is  yellow  or  orange  when  the  discs  are 
rotating  slowly  j  when  the  speed  of  the  discs  is  considerably  increased, 
the  tint  of  the  emitted  light  becomes  blue. 

(4)  The  spectrum  of  the  emitted  light  consists  in  all  cases  of  bands  of 
greater  or  smaller  width,  and*  in  all  cases  the  wave-length  of  the  emitted 
light  is  either  greater  than,  or  equal  to,  that  of  the  incident  light.  The 
same  body  may  emit  radiations  of  different  wave-lengths  when  excited 
by  light  of  different  wave-lengths. 

Professor  Dewar  has  found  that  many  substances,  such  as 
feathers,  egg-shells,  etc.,  acquire  the  power  of  phosphorescing 
brilliantly,  on  being  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air. 

Cftloraseence. — When  light- waves  are  absorbed  at  a  black 
surface,  their  energy  is  converted  into  heat,  or  energy  of  mole> 
cular  motion.  The  molecules  of  the  absorbing  substance,  being 
set  in  motion,  become  sources  of  disturbance  in  the  ether,  and 
generate  waves  in  the  latter.  These  waves,  in  general,  are  too 
long  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  but  under  special  condidoBS 
visible  radiations  may  be  emitted.  Tyndall  found  that  a  seda- 
tion x)f  iodine  in  carbon-bisulphide  is  completely  opaque  to 
waves  corresponding  to  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum,  bat 
is  transparent  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  long  infra-red*  waves. 
Accordingly,  he  placed  a  thin  spherical  glass  flask,  containing 
the  solution  mentioned,  in  front  of  an  arc  lamp,  wlien  die 
transmitted  infra-red  rays  were  brought  to  a  focus,  the  light-rays 
being  absorbed.  A  piece  of  paper  or  a  cigar  placed  at  this  focus 
immediately  burst  into  flame ;  a  piece  of  very  thin  blackened 
platinum  foil  was  raised  to  a  white  heat.  In  the  latter  case  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  emitted  was  continuous,  possessii^  a  pcmit 
of  maximum  energy  for  a  certain  wave-length,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  light  emitted  by  platinum  heated  by  any  other  means. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  arrangement  of  lenses  or 
mirrors,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  absorbing  body  above 
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that  of  the  source ;  unless,  indeed,  some  sort  of  chemical 
change,  m  which  energy  is  liberated,  is  induced.  This  result 
follows  from  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  Hence^ 
luminosity  cannot  be  produced  by  absorbing  radiations  from  a 
source  which  ttself  is  not  hot  enough  to  be  luminoiis. 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  calorescence  is  the  inverse  of 
iiuorescence.  The  two  phenomena  do  not  appear  to  be  strictly  com- 
parable. Fluorescence  is  produced  by  the  selective  absorption  of 
waves  of  particular  lengths,  while  in  calorescence  the  absorption  i& 
general.  In  fluorescence  the  radiations  emitted  are  comprised  in  a 
limited  number  of  spectral  bands ;  in  calorescence  radiations  corre^ 
sponding  to  a  continuous  spectrum  are  emitted.  Thus,  the  two 
plienomena  appear  to  be  due  to  entirely  distinct  causes.  In  fluorescence . 
only  the  vibrating  particles  (or  electrons)  which  possess  certain  frev 
periods  are  set  in  motion,  and  this  motion  is  of  a  regular  or  periodic^ 
nature.  In  calorescence  the  molecules  themselves  are  set  in  motion 
and  the  violent  and  irregular  motion  of  the  electrons,  produced  by 
ccdlisions  or  some  similar  cause,  results  in  the  emission  of  arbitrary 
disturbances,  which,  on  being  analyzed  by  a  prism,  are  resolved  into  an 
infinite  numb^  of  harmonic  waves,  lyii^  between  certain  limits  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

X  BajTB. — One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  last 
century  was  that  of  the  radiations  which  their  discoverer,  Pro 
fessor  Rontgen,  termed  **  X  rays,"  but  which  are  now  frequently 
termed  "  Rontgen  rays."  A  general  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  radiations  are  produced,  together  with  their  pro- 
poties,  will  now  be  given ;  it  will  then  be  possible  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  their  probable  relati(Hi  to  light 

For- the  production  of  X  rays,  a  vacuum  tube,  of  a  shape 
similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  199,  is  used.  The  electrode 
^,  which  consists  of  a  small  concave  spherical  mirror  made 
from  thin  sheet  aluminium,  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  platinum 
wire  sealed  into  the  walls  of  the  tube,  to  the  negative  terminal  of  a 
powerful  induction  coil.  The  other  electrode.  A,  which  consists 
of  a  small  sheet  of  platinum  foil  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
axis  of  symmetry  of  the  tube,  is  connected  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  positive  terminal  of  the  induction  coil.  The  intermittent 
current  thus  enters  the  tube  at  A,  and  leaves  it  at  K.  A  is 
termed  the  Anode^  and  K  the  Kathode^  of  the  tube. 

As  the  tube  is  exhausted,  some  very  remarkable  changes  occur. 
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When  the  enclosed  gas  is  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  discbargfe 
takes  the  fonn  of  a  spark,  narrow  and  tortuous  in  its  course. 
As  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  spark  spreads  out  laterally  into 
a  luminous  brush,  which  nearly  (ills  the  tube.  By  degrees 
the  luminous  brush  becomes  stratified,  and  a  dark  space 
appears  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode.  As 
the  exhaustion  proceeds,  this  dark  space  increases  in  magnitude  ; 
wben  it  has  enlai^ed  so  far*  as  to  reach  to  the  glass  walls  of 
the  tube,  these  latter  become  phosphorescent.  Within  the 
dark  space  can  be  seen  feint  blue  streamers ;  these  leave  the 


kathode,  K,  normally,  and  convet^e  toward  its  centre  of  curva- 
ture, at  which  point  A  is  situated.  These  blue  streamers  are 
termed  Zathode  Sayi.  They  apparently  consist  of  streams  of 
negatively  charged  particles  of  very  small  mass,  but  moving 
with  considerable  velocity.  Wiechert  has  directly  determined 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  producing  the  kathode  rays,  and 
finds  this  to  be  about  5  x  lo'  cms.  per  second.  Prof.  J.  }. 
Thomson  estimates  that  the  mass  of  each  particle  lies  between 
1/500  and  i/iooo  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  Conse~ 
quently,  it  appears  that  atoms  can  be  split  up  into  simpler 


The  properties  of  the  kathode  rays  are  as  follow  : — 

I.  They  usually  travel  in  straight  lines,  but  if  a  magnet  is  placed  in 
their  neighbouihood,  Ihey  are  deflected,  and  assume  a  spiral  path 
round  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  If  flexible  conductors  canying 
electric  cucients  occupied  the  same  positions  as  the  kathode  lays,  the 
conductors  would  curl  round  (he  lines  of  force  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
has  been  established,  theoretically,  that  the  path  of  a  charged  particle 
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is  modified  by  a  magnetic  field  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
flexible  conductor  carrying  an  electric  current.  Thus,  the  magnetic 
deflection  of  the  kathode  rays  is  taken  as  proof  that  these  consist  of 
streams  of  charged  particles.  Experiment  proves  that  their  charges  are 
negative. 

2.  When  incident  on  a  movable  object,  kathode  rays  may  set  the 
latter  in  motion.  The  molecules  of  a  body  are  also  disturbed,  since  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil  may  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  or  even  melted, 
under  the  action  of  kathode  rays. 

3.  Glass  is  opaque  to  the  kathode  rays,  but  is  caused  to  fluoresce 
brightly  under  their  impact.  Soda-glass  emits  a  yellow-green  light, 
which  shows  a  band  coinciding  with  the  D  lines  when  spectroscopically 
examined ;  lead-glass  emits  a  blue  light ;  while  diamonds,  precious 
stones,  and  the  rare  earths  emit  light-radiations  of  characteristic  colours. 

4.  A  thin  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  is  practically  transparent  to 
kathode  rays.  By  making  a  small  aluminium  window  in  the  side  of  a 
vacuum  tube,  Lenard  succeeded  in  leading  the  kathode  rays  into  the 
open  atmosphere.  At  atmospheric  pressure,  they  can  penetrate  a  kyer 
of  air  4  or  5  cms.  thick.  They  affect  photographic  plates,  and  produce 
phosphorescence  in  many  substances,  notably  in  barium  platino-cyanide. 
They  can  still  be  deflected  by  a  magnet. 

Soon  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum  tube  has  been  carried 
to  the  point  at  which  the  dark  space  surrounding  the  kathode,  K 
(Fig.  199),  extends  to  the  anode,  A,  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tube  ensues.  If  we  imagine  a  plane  to  be 
drawn  through  the  anode  A,  then  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the 
tube  on  the  kathode  side  of  this  plane  become  brightly  fluores- 
cent. The  appearance  of  the  tube  at  this  stage  is  represented 
in  Fig.  199.  It  follows  that  the  radiations  causing  this  fluores- 
cence are  emitted  by  the  platinum  anode  A  ;  they  are  not  given 
oflf  solely  in  a  normal  direction,  as  the  kathode  rays  are,  but  are 
emitted  in  all  directions  like  the  light  from  a  piece  of  white-hot 
platinum  foil.  If  the  platinum  anode  A  is  shaded  from  the 
kathode  rays,  the  radiations  we  are  discussing  are  no  longer 
given  off  from  it.  Any  body  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
kathode  rays  gives  off  similar  radiations,  whether  it  forms  the 
anode  or  not. 

The  radiations,  emitted  by  a  body  placed  in  the  path  of  thp 
kathode  rays,  can  escape  through  the  walls  of  the  vacuum  tube 
(if  these  are  of  soda-glass),  and  can  penetrate  a  layer  of  air 
several  feet  thick.  They  then  constitute  the  X  rays  discovered  by 
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Professor  Rontgcn.  They  travel  in  straight  lines,  and  prodoce 
bright  fluorescence  in  many  substances,  such  as  barium  platino- 
cyanide.  They  also  blacken  silver  salts,  and  affect  a  photo- 
graphic plate  very  much  as  violet  or  ultra-violet  light  does.  Their 
most  remarkable  property,  however,  is  that  they  are  freely  trans- 
mitted through  many  bodies  which  are  entirely  opaque  to  light. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  opacity  of  a  substance  to  X  rays  is 
simply  proportional  to  its  density.  Thus  wood,  soda-glass,  and 
a^minium,  which  are  Substances  possessing  very  small  densities, 
are  practically  transparent  te  X  rays.  Lead  and  platinum,  and 
the  denser  metals  are,  comparatively  speaking,  opaque  to  X 
rays.  If  a  body  opaque  to  X  rays  is  placed  between  the  vacuum 
tube  (Fig.  199)  and  a  photographic  plate,  a  shadow  radiograph 
of  the  body  is  obtained.  Since  wood  is  transparent  to  X  rays, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  open  the  dark  slide  in  which  the  photo- 
graphic plate  is  contained.  Flesh  is  comparatively  speaking 
transparent  to  X  rays,  while  bone,  being  much  denser,  is  more 
opaque.  Consequently,  if  the  hand  is  placed  between  an  X  ray 
tube  and  a  photographic  plate  contained  in  a  dark  slide,  a  shadow 
radiograph  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  can  be  obtained.  A  needle 
or  other  metallic  body  embedded  in  the  flesh  or  bone  casts  a 
distinct  shadow.  In  the  accompanying  radiograph  (Fig.  200)  of 
a  human  hand,  the  dark  band  around  the  little  flnger  represents 
a  ring.  The  break  in  the  ring  is  due  to  a  stone  through  which 
the  rays  were  able  to  pass.  Photographs  of  the  ribs  and  back- 
bone of  living  persons  have  also  been  obtained. 

If  a  cardboard  screen,  coated  on  one  side  with  a  fluorescent 
substance,  such  as  barium  platino-cyanide,  is  placed  in  front  of 
an  X  ray  tube,  so  that  the  fluorescent  side  of  the  screen  faces 
the  observer,  the  light  emitted  by  the  tube  is  cut  off,  while  the 
fluorescent  substance  is  energetically  acted  upon,  since  the  card- 
board is  transparent  to  the  X  rays.  A  hand  held  between  the 
tube  and  the  screen  casts  a  perfectly  definite  shadow ;  the  flesh 
casts  a  faint  shadow,  while  the  shadows  of  the  bones  are  darker. 

X  rays  cannot  penetrate  a  very  great  thickness  of  air.  They 
appear  to  become  diffused,  as  light  does  when  transmitted 
through  a  layer  of  milk  and  water. 

Pn^ertiei  of  X  Kayi.— i.  X  rayi  are  not  refhtetod  by  material 
imdia;  a  glass  prism  interposed  in  their  path  does  not  produce  any 
deTTiation. 
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a.  Z  nji  an  OiffiuiTalr  r«fl««MI  (iom  a  poUshed  suiiace,  moch 
as  ^ht  is  reflected  from  ground  glass.  There  is  no  definite  reflected 
lay  corresponding  to  a  particular  incident  ray. 


KiC.  30O.— Kadiogiapb  of   Human   Maud. 

3.  X  ttjM  ue  Dot  poIariMd  by  material  media.     No 
produced  by  cioiised  toumwUnes  (compote  p.  324). 
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4.  The  Teloeity  of  trannnission  of  X  rays  has  not  been  definitely 
determined,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be  very  great,  comparable  with 
that  of  light. 

5.  No  indisputable  evidence  of  interference  has  been  obtained  with 
respect  to  X  rays. 

6.  X  rays  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet,  as  kathode  rays  are. 
Thus  X  rays  do  not  consist  of  streams  of  chained  particles. 

7.  X  rayi,  on  paesing  through  air,  eanie  the  latter  to  conduct 
electricity.  Ultra-violet  light  has  a  similar  action.  It  appears  that  in 
both  cases  negatively  charged  particles,  each  possessing  a  mass  com- 
parable  with  i/iooo  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  are  shaken  off 
from  the  air  molecules. 

Theory  of  X  Bays. — It  appears  probable  that  X  rays  con- 
sist of  ultra-violet  light  of  extremely  short  wave-length.  This 
would  account  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  interference,  since 
the  bands  may  be  too  narrow  to  be  visible.  It  would  also  ex- 
plain the  diffiisive  reflection  of  X  rays.  The  smoothness  of  a 
surface  necessary  to  obtain  regular  reflection  depends  on  the 
wave-length  of  light  employed  ;  ground  glass,  which  reflects 
the  long  infra-red  rays  regularly,  reflects  ordinary  light  diflfii- 
sively.  We  shall  see  presently  that  Sellmeier  has  proposed  a 
theory  of  refraction,  according  to  which  all  material  media 
should  possess  a  refractive  index  equal  to  unity  for  radiations 
of  very  short  wave-length.  This  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
refraction  and  polarisation. 

Becqaerel  Kays. — Rontgen  discovered  the  X  rays  in  1S95.  In  1896 
Becquetel  discovered  that  the  salts  of  uranium  emit  invisible  radiations 
which  affect  photographic  plates  and  cause  atmospheric  air  to  become  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  This  property  is  not  limited  to  the  fluorescent 
uranic  salts,  but  is  shared  by  the  non-fluorescent  uranous  salts.  The 
emission  of  these  radiations  has  been  observed  to  continue,  without  any 
apparent  diminution,  during  three  years,  in  which  time  the  active 
substance  was  preserved  in  a  leaden  box  with  double  walls. 

A  Polish  lady,  Madame  Curie,  has  found  that  pitchblende,  the 
mineral  from  which  salts  of  uranium  are  extracted,  contains  a  substance 
apparently  allied  to  bismuth,  which  emits  Becquerel  rays  with 
4000  times  the  activity  of  uranium.  This  substance,  which  has  not 
been  completely  isolated,  has  been  termed  polonium^  in  honour  of  the 
native  land  of  the  discoverer.  A  second  similar  substance,  allied  to 
barium,  has  been  found  in  pitchblende  ;  this  has  been  termed  radium. 
A  third  substance,  termed  actinium^  has  ^Iso  be§r)  fgim^  f  this  latter 
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substance  appears  to  be  allied  to  thorium.    All  three  substances  con- 
tinuously emit  radiations  which  affect  photographic  plates. 

Becquerel  rays  can  be  neither  reflected,  refracted,  nor  polarised. 
They  have  been  proved  to  comprise  three  distinct  kinds  of  radiation. 
The  a  rays  consist  of  streams  of  positively  charged  particles,  of  atomic 
dimensions,  travelling  with  a  velocity  of  2  x  10*  cms.  per  second.  The 
fi  rays  consist  of  streams  of  negatively  charged  particles,  each  much 
smaller  than  an  atom,  and  travelling  with  a  velocity  of  i  x  10^*^  cms.  per 
second.  The  y  ra3rs  are  apparently  similar  to  X  rays.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Rutherford  that  a  given  quantity  of  radium  loses  about 
1/30,000  of  its  mass  per  annum  in  the  form  of  a  rays,  which  appear  to 
consist  of  helium  atoms. 

Sellmeier's  Theorsr  of  Dispersion. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  a  beautiful  theory,  proposed  by  Sellmeier 
in  1 87 1,  to  account  for  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  light  by 
material  media.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  must  be  supposed 
that  material  substances  are  interpenetrated  by  the  ether ;  each 
material  molecule  is  surrounded  by  the  ether,  much  as  a  leaf 
of  a  tree  is  by  the  air.  In  order  to  account  for  refraction  and 
dispersion,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  properties  of  the  ether 
are  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  material  molecules,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  through 
it  is  diminished.  Some  investigators  have  assumed  that  the 
material  molecules  condense  the  ether  in  their  neighbourhood. 
This  assumption  presents  two  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  to  account  for  the  absence  of  longitudinal  waves,  it  i^ 
generally  assumed  that  the  ether  is  incompressible.  In  the 
second  place,  a  true  condensation  of  the  ether  would  entail  an 
equal  velocity  for  all  wave-lengths  of  light,  which  is  contrary  to 
our  experimental  knowledge. 

Sellmeier  proceeded  on  other  lines.  He  assumed  that  the 
material  particles  which,  by  their  vibrations,  produce  light- waves, 
possess  definite  positions  of  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the 
ether ;  thus,  any  displacement  of  the  ether  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  molecule  displaces  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  ^ 
vibrating  particle.  On  the  other  hand,  a  particle  when  dis- 
placed with  respect  to  the  ether,  oscillates  to  and  fro  about  its 
position  of  equilibrium  in  a  definite  period.  The  number  of 
vibrating  particles  is  supposed  to  be  so  great  that  a  considerable 
number  lie  along  a  length  equal  to  that  of  a  light-wave ;  but  the 
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particles  are  themselves  so  small  that  no  appreciable  amoant  ci 
the  ether  is  displaced  to  make  room  for  them,  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  ether  is  unmodified  by  their  presence.  In  this  case,  lig^ht- 
waves  travelling  through  a  material  substance  will  set  the 
vibrating  particles  in  motion,  and  the  reactions  of  these  will 
modify  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission. 


We  have  already  (p.  280)  obtained  a  formula  for  the  velocity  of 
transmission  through  an  elastic  solid  in  which  heavy  particles,  capable 
of  free  vibrations,  are^embedded.  In  a  medium  of  which  unit  vohnne 
encloses  n^  particles  with  a  free  vibration  period  equal  to  T|,  together 
with  n^  particles  with  a  free  vibration  period  equal  to  T2,  waves  of 
period  T  will  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity  Y,  given  by  the  equation — 

where  Vq  is  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in  the  medium  when  un- 
hampered by  vibrating  particles,  and  Kj  and  K^  are  constants  depending 
on  the  dynamical  properties  of  the  particles  (p.  281). 

We  can  now  simplify  this  formula.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ratio  V(j/V  will  be  equal  to  the  refractive  index,  /x,  of  the 
medium.  Further,  we  may  multiply  the  numerators  and 
denominators  of  the  fractions  to  the  right  of  (l)  by  Vq*  Then 
VqT  will  be  equal  to  X,  the  length,  in  the  free  ether,  of  the 
waves  of  period  T.  We  may  substitute  \  for  V^Ti ;  this  is 
the  length,  in  the  free  ether,  of  waves  with  a  period  T^,  equal  to 
that  of  one  set  of  vibrating  particles  ;  in  other  words,  Xj  is  the 
wave-length  of  the  radiations  which  the  particles  will  emit  when 
set  in  vibration.     Similarly,  we  may  write  VqTj  =  Xj.    Then — 

X2  x* 

^2  =,  ,  +  «iKi x2  _  X  2  "^  ^a^^x^  ~  X^     *    '    ^^^ 

which  determines  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  in  terms 
of  the  wave-length. 

Equation  (2)  was  originally  obtained  by  Sellmeier.  It  is  often,  un- 
justly, termed  the  Ketteler-Helmholtz  dispersion  formula.  The  foimulae 
obtained  by  Ketteler  and  Helmholtz  differ  from  (2),  and  the  work  oi 
these  investigators  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Sellmeier. 

Interpretation  of  Sellmeiefs  Diiipersion  FomnU.— We 

must  AOw  examine  th^  manner  in  which  the  refractive  index  of 
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a  substance  will  vary  wkh  the  wave-length  of  the  mcident 
light. 

1.  Infinitely  Short  Waves.— If  X  is  excessively  small  in 
comparison  with  X^  and  Xg,  the  two  fractions  to  the  right  of  (2) 
win  be  very  small  in  value,  and  we  may  equate  them  to  zero. 
la  that  case=— 

;»«-i. 

Thus,  ijiilnitelj  ihort  wavei  will  1m  traimiitted  with  a  Telocity 
equal  te  tkat  im  the  free  ether.  If  X  rays  are  ether  waves,  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  light,  but  of  very  short  length,  the  failure  of 
material  media  to  refract  them  is  accounted  for. 

After  Professor  Rontgen's  discovery,  it  was  frequently  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  the  dispersion  formula  obtained  by  HelmholU,  very 
short  waves  should  not  be  refracted  by  material  media.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  general  notice  that  the  same  result  was  predicted  by 
Sellmeier. 

2.  Infinitely  Long  Waves. — We  may  re-write  (2)  as 

_,     xr^'-V  +  V^     ^  X«-Xa«  +  X,» 

^  s  I  +  «iKi j^j— _-  ^  J         +  «2lS.2 ^_~j^i~'' 

.-.  fi2=  I  +«iKi  +  «2Ka  +  «iKi jj2-f-^a  +  ^^ijjz!jri   (3) 

When  X  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  X^  and  X,,  the  two 
fractions  to  the  right  of  (3)  will  be  negligibly  small.  Thus,  if 
^a»  is  Written  for  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  for  waves  of 
infinite  length,  we  have — 

From  the  value  of  K  given  on  p.  280,  it  will  be  seen  that 

niKi  and  ;f2^2  ^^^  essentially  positive  quantities ;  hence  the 
refraetive  index  ef  a  material  labf  tanee  for  infinitely  long  wavee 
will  always  be  greater  than  unity. 

3.  Dispersion. — Equation  (3)  may  be  re- written — 

M        ^oc  +  X2  -  Xi2  ^  X2  -  Xa^' 

where  Q  =  niK^i^,  and  C2  =  n2K^^,    For  a  given  medium  in 
a  given  physical  state,  Cx  and  C^  will  be  constants. 
The  manner  in  which  m  varies  with  ^  i&  shown  in  Fig.  2Ql% 


^s 
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To  obtain  the  curves  in  Fig.  201  it  was  assumed  that  Mx^=  ^'7f 
while  Ai  =  12,  and  A^  =  6.  The  value  assumed  for  Q  was  equal  to 
43*2,  while  Cg  =  14*4.     In  this  case — 

43*2  U*4 


fi^=n  + 


(4) 


a2  -  144  •  xa  -  36* 

Substituting  various  values,  between  12  and  25,  for  \  in  (4),  it  is 
seen  that  as  A  diminishes,  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  to  the  right 
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Fig.  aoi. — Graphical  Interpretation  01  Sellmeier's  Disperdofa  Formula. 

of  (4)  decrease,  so  that  the  value  of  fi^  increases.    As  the  value  of  A 
approaches  12,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

43-»  .  ,     (5, 

approaches  isero,  and  thus  the  va}q^  9f  ^c  fiaction  itself  increases 
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indefinitely.  Thus,  the  broken  line  curve  for  p?  (Fig.  201)  bends 
sharply  upwards  for  values  of  X  a  little  greater  than  X  =  12,  and  would 
touch  the  straight  line  X  =  12  at  infinity.  The  full-line  curve  for  /a  was 
found  by  extracting  the  square  roots  of  various  ordinates  to  the  curve 
for  ij?j  plotting  the  results  above  the  corresponding  values  of  X,  and 
joining  the  points  so  found. 

Now,  Xj  =  12  is  the  wave-length  of  the  radiations  which  the  medium 
would  emit  if  the  particles,  of  which  the  free  period  is  Tj,  were  set  in 
vibration.  Hence,  by  Kirchhofi's  law  (p.  339),  the  medium  will  possess « 
an  absorption  band  for  X  =  12.  We  thus  see  that  the  medinm  will 
pouess  an  abnormally  high  refraotiye  index  for  waves  slightly 
longer  than  those  which  it  absorbs. 

As  the  value  of  X  is  changed,  from  one  slightly  greater  than  12  to  one 
slightly  less  than  12,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  (5)  changes  from  a 
very  small  positive  to  a  very  small  negative  quantity.  The  fraction  (5) 
itself  changes  from  an  indefinitely  great  positive,  to  an  indefinitely  great 
negative,  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  for  values  of  X  slightly  less  than 
12,  the  value  of  ij?  is  negative.  As  X  decreases,  the  fraction  (5)  remains 
negative,  but  its  numerical  value  decreases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fraction 

'^•^ .:  (6) 


Aa-36 


possesses  a  positive  value  which  increases  as  X  approaches  the  value  6. 
Consequently,  as  X  is  diminished  from  12  to  6,  the.  value  of  ij?  changes 
from  an  infinitely  great  negative,  to  an  infinitely  great  positive,  value* 
Before  the  curve  for  ft?  crosses  the  axis  {ue.  when  fj?  is  negative)  we 
can  find  no  real  value  of  ju,  and  there  can  therefore  lie  no  transmission 
of  light.  The  shaded  rectangle  A  (Fig.  201)  thus  represents  the 
position  of  an  absorption  band  which  is  not  confined  to  the  wave-length 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  free  period  of  the  vibrating  particles,  but 
extends  some  distance  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The 
breadth  of  this  band  will,  however,  be  small,  unless  the  number  of 
vibrating  particles  per  unit  volume  is  very  great.  Becquerel  has 
observed  a  broadening  of  the  absorption  bands  due  to  sodium  vapour, 
when  the  density  of  the  latter  is  increased . 

After  the  curve  for  y?  crosses  the  axis,  m^  acquires  a  positive  value, 
which  is  at  first  less  than  unity.  The  corresponding  wave-lengths  of 
light  are  transmitted  through  the  medium  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  in  the  free  ether.  Thus,  the  medium  will  possess  an  abnormally 
low  refractive  index  for  waves  slightly  shorter  than  those  which  it 
absorbs. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  as  x  passes  through  the  value  6,  the  value 
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of  fi?  onoe  more  changes  from  an  infinite  positive  to  aa  infinite  ncgatim: 
qaantity.  Finally,  as  X  decreases  firom  6  to  o^  the  value  of /a'  diangea 
hom  a  negative  to  a  positive  value ;  this  positive  value  approadics  woty 
ss  X  is  diminished.  The  shaded  rectangle  B  represents  the  position  of 
an  absorption  band,  conrespondix^  to  vahies  of  X  for  whidx  m^  ^ 
n^;ative. 

The  curves  (Fig.  2oi)  indicate  that  in  general  the  refractive 
index  of  a  substance  increases  as  the  wave-length  of  the  in- 
cident light  diminishes.  Just  below  an  absorption  band  (x>.  on 
the  side  of  it  toward  the  red)  the  refractive  index  will  possess 
an  abnormally  high  value.  Just  above  an  absorption  band 
(t\e.  on  the  side  toward  the  violet)  the  refractive  index  will  be 
abnormally  small,  even  less  than  unity. 

Veriflcation  of  SeUmeier's  Theory. —Le  Roux  found  that 
the  vapour  of  iodine  refracts  red  more  strongly  than  violet 
light,  and  in  1870  Christiansen  announced  the  result  that  for 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  aniline  dye  fuchsine  (often  termed 
magenta),  the  refractive  index  increases  from  the  Fraunhofer 
line  B  to  D,  then  sinks  rapidly  as  far  as  G,  and  in- 
creases again  beyond.  The  experimental  investigation  of 
the  subject  was  continued  by  Kundt,  who  proved  that 
this  anomaUms  dispersion  (as  it  is  termed)  is  marked  in  all  sub- 
stances possessing  strong  surface-colours.  As  the  result  of  his 
experiments,  Kundt  was  able  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  ia 
gwag  vp  the  speotram,  from  red  to  violet,  the  deviatioa  it  aV 
normally  iaoreased  below  an  ahsorption  band,  while  aboTo  the  baad 
the  deviatioa  is  abnormally  diminished. 

Pfluger  has  recently  succeeded  in  constructing  small  acute- 
angled  prisms  of  solid  fuchsine.  On  examining  the  transmitted 
light,  he  confirmed  Kundt's  results,  and  in  addition  proved  that 
for  X  =  4500  tenth-metres,  the  value  of  /a  is  less  than  unity ; 
while  for  X  =  6000  tenth-metres  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  D 
lines),  ft  =  2'6.  Fuchsine  strongly  absorbs  green  light,  so  that 
X  =  6000  will  be  a  wave-length  slightly  longer  than  those 
absorbed,  while  X  =  4500  will  be  a  wave-length  slightly  smaller 
than  those  absorbed. 

Fig.  202  is  reproduced  from  a  spectrum  photograph  obtained 
by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood.  The  horizontal  band  above  VB  . . .  R 
represents  an  ordinary  continuous  spectrum  produced  by  using 
a  glass  prism  with  refracting  edge  verticsdi  A  §maU  solid  prism 
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rf  cyanine  (an  aniline  dye  possessii^  a  strong  absorpticai  band  in 
d»e  greenirfi-yellow,  yellow  and  orange)  wa*  ^ood,  wixb  its 
refracting  edge  bori- 
zont^  and  down- 
wards, in  the  path  of 
the  spectral  rays. 
The  resulting  spec- 
trum is  seen  above. 
"Hie     red     Fight     is 

strongly  refracted  f,„_  «,^_iiiu,ita.«  tho  Anonud™  Dispc™»  of 
upwards  {toward  the  Crunim. 

base  of  the  cyanine 

prism).  The  orange,  yellow,  and  greenish-yellow  rays  have 
been  absorbed,  the  b1uish>greea  light  is  slightly  refracted,  and 
the  refraction  increases  from  the  blue  to  the  violet  (Compare 
p.  84.) 

One  (rf  the  most  remarkable  verifications  of  Sellmeier's  theory 
is  afforded  by  Fig.  303,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  spectrum 
photi^raph  obtained  by  Becquerel.     In  Ae  path  of  rays  form- 
ing a  horizontal  continuous  spectrum,  a  wedge-shaped  flame, 
strongly  coloured  with  sodium,  was  placed.    This  flame  acted 
as  a  prism  of  sodium  vapour  with  refracting  edge  horizontal 
and  upwards.     In  its  general  course   the  spectrum  is  slightly 
displaced  upwards,  due  to  ihc  small  density  of  the  gases  in  the 
llamf ;  this  displacement  is  seen  from  the  position  of  the  hori- 
lontal  black  line,  which  would  bisect  the  continuous  spectrum 
loi^tudinally  if  the  sodium  flame  were  absent    The  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  is 
to  the  left.     Imme- 
diately to  the  \eH 
of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  line 
D„  the    spectrum 
curves   sharply 
downwards  (i^.  to- 
ward the    base  of 

Fio.  joj—AnodwIous  DUpm!™i  of  Sodtm  Vapom.       the     wedge-shaped 

flame),  indicating 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  refractive  index  of  sodium  vapour 
for  wave-lengths  slightly  greater  than  that  of  D,.    Immediately 
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to  the  right  of  Di  the  spectrum  is  deviated  upwards  (toward  the 
refracting  edge  of  the  wedge-shaped  flame),  indicating  an  ab- 
normally small  refractive  index  for  wave-lengths  slightly  less  than 
that  of  Di  4  the  photograph  indicates  that  for  these  waves  the 
refractive  index  of  the  (sodium  vapour  must  have  been  con- 
siderably less  than  unity.  As  the  wave-length  decreases,  the 
upward  deviation  diminishes,  and  finally  gives  place  to  a 
strong  downward  deviation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D2.  Above 
Dg  we  once  more  have  an  upward  deviation,  which  rapidly 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  along  the  spectrum.  Thus,  Kundt's 
law,  which  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  Sellmeier's  dis- 
persion theory,  is  exemplified  in  the  refraction  of  sodium 
vapour  with  respect  to  each  of  the  D  lines. 

Rubens  has  found  that  when  the  values  of  fij',  Cj,  Cj,  Xj,  and  A^ 
have  been  determined,  Sellnieier's  formula  gives  correct  values  for  the 
refractive  indices  of  rock-salt,  sylvine,  fluor-spar,  and  quartz,  over  the 
entire  range  of  wave-lengths  to  which  these  substances  are  transp>arent 
(Fig.  188).  For  instance,  he  found  that  the  refractive  index  of  sylvine 
is  represented  by  the  equation — 

Here  the  wave-lengths  are  measured  in  microns.  As  already  ex- 
plained, there  will  be  absorption  bands  for  the  wave-lengths  which 
satisfy  the  equations — 

X^  =  4517*  I  and  X^  =  0-0234. 

Corresponding  to  X  =  ij^^iyi  =  67*2  microns,  we  have  an  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  extreme  infra-red  part  of  the  spectrum.    Corresponding 

to  X  =  n/o*0234  =  0*153  microns  (or  1530  tenth-metres),  we  have  an 
absorption  band  in  the  ultra-violet.  Thus,  for  intermediate  values  of  X, 
the  refractive  index  can  be  represented  by  a  curve  like  that  for  /t 
between  the  two  absorption  bands  in  Fig.  201. 

Motions  of  the  Vibrating  Paxticles.— Let  light-waves  of 
period  T  be  transmitted  through  a  medium  containing  particles 
with  free  vibration  periods  equal  to  T^.  Then  if  a  is  the  ampli- 
.tude  of  the  light-waves,  while  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  S.H.M., 
executed  by  the  vibrating  particles,^  we  have  (p.  256) — 
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When  T  =«  Tj,  we  have  a  =  00.  Thus,  for  waves  of  periods 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  vibrating  particles,  the  amplitudes 
of  the  vibrations  executed  by  the  latter  will  be  very  great.  The 
vibrating  particles,  being  set  in  violent  motion,  absorb  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  energy.  It  appears  that  in  some  cases  the 
vibrating  particles  are  actually  torn  away  from  the  atoms  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus,  when  ultra-violet  light  falls  on  an 
insulated  metallic  body  charged  with  negative  electricity,  the 
charge  is  quickly  dissipated :  it  is  found  that  particles  possessing 
masses  equal  to  about  i/iooo  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
are  given  off,  and  these  carry  the  negative  charge  away.  Ultra- 
violet light  seems,  to  exercise  a  similar  dissociating  action  on 
ordinary  air. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  molecules  of  the  absorbing  body 
has  been  explained  as  follows  by  Lord  Kelvin  : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  first  effect  when  light  begins,  of  period  exactly 
equal  to  Tj,  is  that  each  sequence  of  waves  throws  some  energy  into 
the  molecule.  That  goes  on  until  somehow  or  other  the  molecule  gets 
uneasy.  It  takes  in  (owing  to  its  great  density  relative  to  the  ether)  an 
enormous  quantity  of  energy  before  it  gets  particularly  uneasy.  It  then 
moves  about,  and  begins  to  collide  with  its  neighbours,  perhaps,  and 
will  therefore  give  you  heat  in  the  gas  if  it  be  a  gaseous  molecule.  It 
goes  on  colliding  with  other  molecules,  and  in  that  way  imparting  its 
energy  to  them.  This  energy  is  carried  away  (as  heat)  by  convec- 
tion, perhaps.  Each  molecule  set  vibrating  in  that  way  becomes  a 
source  of  light,  and  we  may  thus  explain  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  molecule  after  it  has  been  got  into  it  by  sequences  of  waves 
of  Ught." 

When  light  of  a  certain  wave-length  is  absorbed,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  molecules  may  set  in  motion  vibrating  particles, 
of  periods  greater  than  that  of  the  incident  waves.  In 
this  case  we  have  fluorescence.  If  the  particles  continue 
vibrating  for  some  time  after  the  light  has  ceased  to  be  inci- 
dent, we  have  phosphorescence.  In  other  cases  the  molecular 
disturbance  may  produce  definite  chemical  changes,  as  when 
light  is  incident  on  silver  chloride,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine. 

Selective  Reflection.— The  effective  density,  p',  of  a  medium 
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possessing  cuAy  one  set  of  vibrating  particles,  (or  waves  of 
T,  win  be  given  by  the  equation  (p.  283) — 

o'  T* 


•p2  ^  "p  «> 

where  p  is  the  true  density  of  the  ether.  It  follows  that  the 
medium  will  possess  an  infinitely  great  density  for  waves  of 
period  equal  to  T|,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  waves  of 
this  period  will  be  strongly  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
medium.  Thus  we  see  that  a  medium  will  strongly  reflset  wavM 
•f  lengths  ipprftzimatsly  equal  to  those  which  it  ahsorbs. 

ExPT.  59. — Obtain  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass,  and  suspend  this  by 
a  piece  of  thin  copper  wire  bound  round  its  edges.  Dip  the  piece  of 
glass  vertically  into  a  beaker  containing  a  strong  solution  of  fuchsine  in 
absolute  alcohol,  at  about  30"  to  40*  C.  On  removing  the  glass  from 
the  solution,  the  alcohol  quickly  dries  off,  leaving  a  beautiful  polished 
sux&ce  layer  of  fuchsine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface 
layer  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Fuchsine  absorbs  yellow  and 
green  light  The  light  reflected  from  the  layer,  and  that  trans- 
mitted through  it,  should  be  examined  spectroscopically. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  values  of  the  constants  in  Sell- 
meier's  formula  determined  by  Rubens  for  sylvine,  indicate  that 
that  substance  possesses  an  absorption  band  corresponding  to 
X  =  67*2  microns.  Consequently,  waves  of  this  length  should 
he  much  more  strongly  reflected  from  sylvine  than  those  of 
smaller  lengths,  and  by  repeated  reflections  from  plane  sylvine 
surfaces  the  residual  rays  (as  Rubens  has  called  them)  should 
comprise  only  wave-lengths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  67*2 
microns.  On  trying  this  experiment,  Rubens  found  that  the 
residual  rays  for  sylvine  had  a  wave-length  equal  to  61*  i  microns. 
These  constitute  the  longest  wave-lengths  yet  dealt  with.  In  a 
similar  manner  he  found  that  the  residual  rays  for  rock-salt  and 
fluor-spar  possess  wave-lengths  in  satisfactory  agreement  with 
those  calculated  from  Sellmeier*s  formula. 

Metallic  Reflection. — The  strong  reflection  of  light  which 
occurs  at  a  polished  metallic  surface  is  probably  due  to  selective 
reflection,  as  explained  above.  A  thin  layer  of  silver  on  glass, 
which  is  almost  entirely  opaque  to  the  longer  waves  in  white 
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light,  will  yet  be  found  to  be  fairly  transparent  to  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  ;  the  faint  violet  light  of  the  electric  arc  can  be 
seen  through  it,  although  the  brilliant  crater  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely dim.  This  proves  that  the  reflection  of  silver  is  selec- 
tive. Similarly,  thin  gold  leaf,  which  reflects  yellow  light,  trans^ 
mits  greenish-blue  light. 

Xetallio  Befraotion. — Kundt  has  examined  the  refraction  of  light  by 
very  small  acute-angled  metallic  prisms.  He  .found  that  in  the  case  of 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  the  light  is  deviated  toward  the  refracting  edge 
of  the  prism.  The  following  values  for  the  refractive  indices  of  metals 
were  obtained  from  the  deviations  and  angles  of  the  prisms  in  the 
manner  explained  on  p.  90. 


Metal. 

1^ 

Metal. 

1^ 

Sodium  ..... 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

0-I2 

0-27 

058 
065 

Platinum     .... 
Iron     .    . 

Nickel 

Bismuth 

1*64 

173 
2  01 

2  26 

Kundt  has  pointed  out  that  the  refractive  indices  are  approximately 
in  the  same  proportions  as  the  specific  electrical  resistances  of  the 
metals. 

The  refractive  index  of  metallic  sodium,  given  above,  was  determined 
by  Dtude.  It  is  the  smallest  refractive  index  known.  The  velocity  of 
light  in  sodium  is  alx>ut  ten  times  as  great  as  in  vacuo.  Prof.  R.  W. 
Wood  has  found  that,  for  A  =:  5000,  the  refractive  index  of  amorphous 
selenium  is  equal  to  3*13. 

Befractive  Equivalents. — By  enclosing  a  gas  in  a  hollow 
glass  prism,  its  refractive  index  for  various  pressures  may  be 
measured.  It  has  been  found  that  the  refractive  index,  /u,  of  a 
transparent  gas  is  in  general  only  slightly  greater  than"  unity. 
Further,  Gladstone  and  Bale  established  the  law  that  (ft  -  i)  is 
proportional  to  the  density  of  the  gas,  or,  if  ^  is  the  density  of  the 
gas,  {fi  -  i)ld  is  constant  for  the  gas,  whatever  may  be  iti 
pressure. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  gas,  the  number  of  vibrating  particles  per  unit 
volume  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  gas  molecules  per  unit 
volume.     Thus,  in  equation  (2)  (p.  370)^  aace  #f  j  and  ^Tj  ^^i^l  both  be 

C  C 
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proportional  to  the  number  of  gas  molecules  per  unit  volume,  or  to 
the  density  of  the  gas,  we  shall  have,  for  light  of  a  given  wave- 
length, X — 

p?  -  I 
(/a*  -  I)  Of  d,  or  ^—^ —  =  a  constant 

But  (/u'  ^  i)  =  {fi-\-  i)(m  -  i),  and  fi  is  very  nearly  equal  to  I ;  thus 
(ft  +  i)  will  be  sensibly  equal  to  2,  and  we  shall  have  (/a  ~  i)  «</. 

Lorentz  and  Lorenz  have  established,  on  theoretical  grounds, 

the  law  that — 

11*  —  I         -         u'  —  I     I 

S— —  ex  dy  or  ^-3— — .-,  =  a  constant. 

fi*  +  2  '  fi^  +  2    d 

When  fA  is  nearly  equal  to  i,  this  relation  d^enerates  into  Gladstone 
and  Dale's  law.  The  formula  of  Lorentz  and  Lorenz  is,  however,  much 
more  general,  since  it  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  refractive  index  of  a 
vapour  from  that  of  the  corresponding  liquid,  or  vicg  versd. 

Example, — Hydrogen  gas  at  o°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  has  a  density 
of  0*0000896  gram  per  cc,  and  its  refractive  index  is  equal  to  1*000138. 
According  to  Dewar,  liquid  hydrogen  has  a  density  equal  to  0*068  giam 
per  cc.     Calculate  the  refractive  index  of  liquid  hydrogen. 

For  hydrogen  gas — 

Ah^-  I  __  (I -000138  g-  I  _  -000276         , 
^«  +  2  ""  ( I  -oooi 38)-^  +  2  ""       3       "^"y- 

If  /i  is  the  refractive  index  of  liquid  hydrogen,  by  the  law  of  Lorentz 

«tnd  Lorenz — 

fj?  -  I         I     _      0*000276     _  276 

fj?  +  2'  o'o68  ~  3  X  0*0000896  ~  269' 

tt*  -  I      0'o68  X  276 

.*.  -o —    = 2 — —  =  0*070. 

/i2  +  2  269  ' 

/i*(i  -  0*070)  =  I  +  (2  X  0*070)  =  1*14. 

.-.  u?  =  — ^=  1*22, 
•93 

and/t  =  sli'22  =  I'll. 

Professor  Dewar  has,  by  experiment,  found  the  refractive  index  of 
liquid  hydrogen  to  be  equal  to  1*12. 

Polarisation  by  Tourmaline.— When  light  is  incident  nor- 
anally  on  a  crystal  of  tourmaline,  the  waves,  in  which  the 
displacements  are  parallel  to  a  certain  direction,  are  transmitted^ 
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while  those  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
this  direction  are  almost  completely  absorbed.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that,  tourmaline  being  a  crystal,  the  mole- 
cules are  regularly  arranged,  and  the  vibrating  particles  possess 
different  periods  according  as  they  oscillate  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystal,  or  perpendicular  to  that  direction  (p.  281).  The 
period  of  vibration  of  the  particles  in  one  of  these  directions  agrees 
sufficiently  well  with  the  period  of  light-waves  for  absorption  to 
occur  ;  waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
this  direction  are  transmitted,  since  the  period  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  particles  in  the  corresponding  direction  do  not  agree  with 
the  periods  of  the  light- waves. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  the  polarisation  of  light  by  tour- 
maline, it  may  be  mentioned  that  Kirchhoff  and  Stewart 
independently  observed  that  the  radiations  emitted  by  a  heated 
tourmaline  plate  are  absorbed  by  another  tourmaline  plate  if  the 
axes  of  the  two  are  parallel,  but  are  transmitted  by  the  second 
plate  if  the  axes  of  the  two  are  perpendicular.  This  shows  that 
the  radiations  emitted  by  the  heated  tourmaline  are  similar  to 
those  which  it  absorbs,  which  is  an  instance  of  KirchhofTs  law 

(p.  339). 


Questions  on  Chapter  XV 

1.  Describe  and  explain — 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  spectra  produced  by  glowing  solids 
and  gases  respectively. 

(2)  The  effect  of  gradually  increasing  the  thickness  of  a  medium,  a 
thin  layer  of  which  gives  an  absorption  spectrum,  consisting  of  several 
distinct  narrow  bands  placed  near  to  each  other  in  the  spectrum. 

2.  Describe  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  phenomenon  of 
fluorescence,  and  describe  experiments  by  which  its  relation  to  phos- 
phorescence has  been  determined. 

3.  Describe  a  method  of  rendering  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the 
spectrum  visible. 

4.  Describe  Becquerel's  phosphoroscope.  What  light  do  experi- 
ments made  with  this  apparatus  throw  upon  the  relation  between 
phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  ? 

5.  Describe  a  method  of  determining  the  time  during  which  phos- 
phorescence  lasts  after  the  exciting  radiation  is  cut  off,  in  the  case  of 
bodies  for  which  this  interval  is  small. 

C  C  2 
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6.  To  what  do  you  suppose  dispersion  is  due?  Illustrate  your 
-answer  by  reference  to  some  mechanical  system  in  which  the  vtelodty 
of  wave  propagation  depends  greatly  on  the  period. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  phenomenon  of  anomalous  dispersion, 
and  of  the  theory  that  accounts  for  it 

Practical 

I.  You  are  supplied  with  magnesium  wire,  specinsens  of  Vatious  sub- 
stances, and  a  sdieet  of  paper  impregnated  with  calcium  sol|dude. 
Arrange  the  substances  in  the  order  of  their  absorption  of  the  lafB 
which  excite  phosphorescence. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

INTERFERENCE 

Q«iwtal  Principles.— A  general  account  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  interference  of  waves  radiating  from  two 
similar  sources  has  already  been  given  (p.  317),  and  Fresnel's 
double  mirror  experiment  has  been  described.  In  the  present 
chapter  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  other  methods  of 
producing  optical  interference  phenomena,  and  closer  attention 
will  be  directed  toward  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced. 

Let  A,  B,  (Fig.  204)  be  two  points  from  which  similar  light- 
waves radiate.  The  waves  originating  at  A  and  B  must  possess 
equal  periods,  and,  on  starting, 
tbieir  phases  must  be  either 
equal,  or  must  differ  by  an 
amount  which  remains  constant. 
In  such  cases,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  con- 
tinuous regions  in  which  the 
ether  remains  permanently 
stationary.     Between    any   two 

consecutive  stationary  regions,,  fi...  »4.-iii«,,ai„  ,h=  Th™y  ^ 
there  will  be  a  region  of  maxi-  inMrfcttnet. 

mum  displacement  If  a  screen, 

DE,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  sources  A  and  B,  its  illumination 
will  not  be  uniform  ;  a  number  of  bands,  alternately  bright  and 
dark  (if  the  light  is  monochromatic)  or  brilliantly  coloured 
(if  the  light  is  white),  will  be  seen. 

Join  A,  B,  and  bisect  the  line  AB  in  F.  Through  F  draw  FC 
perpendicular  to  AB.    Lei  the  screen  DE  tie  perpendiculitr  tp 
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FC.  Then,  if  the  waves  start  from  A  and  B  in  the  same  phase, 
the  point  C  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  length  of  the  light-waves.  For  the  distances  between  C 
and  A,  C  and  B,  are  equal,  and  therefore  the  waves  from  A  and 
B  will  arrive  at  C  in  the  same  phase.  C  is  the  centre  of  the 
central  interference  fringe.  This  fringe  will  be  white  if  white 
light  is  used. 

Let  us  now  determine  the  nature  of  the  illumination  at  a  point 
P,  at  a  distance  CP  from  C.  Join  PA,  PB,  and  PF.  With  P 
as  centre,  and  radius  PA,  describe  the  circular  arc  AG.  If  the 
distance  AB  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  PA,  the  line  AG 
will  be  sensibly  straight,  and  perpendicular  to  both  PF  and  BG. 
BG  will  be  equal  to  the  diatanoe  retardation  of  the  wave  from  B 
with  respect  to  that  from  A.  If  BG  is  equal  to  half  a  wave- 
length, or  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  the  point  P 
will  be  dark  ;  for  in  such  cases  the  waves  from  B  will  arrive  at 
P  one  half-period  after  those  from  A,  or  the  two  sets  of  waves 
on  reaching  P  will  differ  in  phase  by  ir.  If  BG  is  equal  to  one 
wave-length  or  any  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  the  point 
P  will  be  brightly  illuminated  j  for  in  such  cases  the  two  sets 
of  waves  will  arrive  at  P  in  the  same  phase,  and  will  therefore 
reinforce  each  other. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  triangles  BGA  and  PCF  are  similar.  For 
these  triangles  possess  right  angles  at  G  and  C  respectively  ;  and  since 
AG  is  perpendicular  to  PF,  ^hile  AB  is  perpendicular  to  FC,  the 
angle  BAG  is  equal  to  the  angle  PFC.  Hence,  the  angle  ABG  is  equal 
to  the  angle  FPC,  and  the  triangles  BGA  and  PCF  are  similar  in  all 
respects. 

Let  CP  =  X,  while  AB  =  d,  and  PF=D.  Since  the  distance  CP  is 
small,  the  line  FC  will  be  approximately  equal  to  FP,  or  to  D. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  PCF  and  BGA,  we  have — 

CP  _  BG  ^  _  5^ 

FP^AB'    •'•   D"    d' 

For  P  to  be  the  centre  of  a  dark  band,  BG  must  be  equal  to  some  odd 
number  of  half  wave-lengths.  Let  X  be  the  wave-length  of  the  MghX ; 
then  BG  =  {n  +  i)\,  where  n  may  have  any  integral  value  from  zero 
upwards.    Thus,  for  P  to  be  the  centre  of  a  dark  band, 
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For  P  to  be  a  point  of  maximum  illumination,  BG  must  be  equal  to 
any  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  say  nX^  where  n  may  have  any 
integral  value  from  zero  upwards.  Thus,  for  P  to  be  the  eeatre  of  a 
bright  f tinge— 

D 
X  =  —  n\, 
d 

The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  «th  and  («+i)th  bright 
fringes  is  equal  to— 

llius  the  bright  fringes  will  be  equidistant  from  each  other. 

Since  X  is  very  small,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  for  the 
breadth  of  a  band  to  be  of  appreciable  magnitude,  the  ratio  D/^ 
must  be  very  large  ;  i,e,  the  distance  between  the  wave  sources 
must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  their  mean  distance 
from  the  screen. 

It  also  follows  that  the  breadth  of  an  interference  fringe  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 
Thus,  since  red  light  produces  wider  bands  than  blue  light,  the 
wave-length  of  red  light  is  greater  than  that  of  blue  light  (p.  323). 
If  D  and  d  are  known,  the  measurement  of  the  distance 
between  two  consecutive  bright  fringes  gives  us  the  means  of 
determining  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  all  determinations  of  wave-lengths  depend, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  some  form  of  interference 
experiment. 

Special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  waves 
emitted  at  the  two  sources  are  either  in  the  same  phase,  or 
differ  in  phase  by  some  constant  amount.  In  FresnePs  double 
mirror  experiment  two  virtual  images  of  an  illuminated  slit  were 
used  as  wave  sources  ;  and,  in  general,  one  source  must  be  the 
image  of  the  other,  or  both  must  be  images  of  some  other 
source,  in  order  to  ensure  a  constant  relation  between  the  phases 
of  the  emitted  waves.  Further,  the  sources  must  be  either 
approximate  points,  or  lines,  of  light.  Sources  of  finite  magnitude 
could  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  corresponding  linear  or 
point  elements,  and  a  separate  series  of  interference  fringes 
would  be  formed  by  the  waves  from  each  pair  of  corresponding 
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CHAP. 


Fig.  905. — Illustrates  the  Displace 
ment  of  Interference  Fringes. 


elements ;   superposition  of  the  various  sets  of  fringes  would 
produce  indistinctness,  or  even  uniform  illumination. 

We  thus  see  that  no  interference  phenomena  could  be 
produced  by  using  two  separate  candle-flames,  any  more  than 
two  brass  bands  playing  different  tunes  in  the  same  street  could 
produce  silence.  Each  point  of  a  candle-flame  is  a  wave 
source,  and  there  is  no  constant 
relation  between  the  phases  of  the 
waves  emitted  by  any  two  points 
of  the  same  flame,  or  of  different 
flames. 

Displacement  of  Utte  Fringes. 
—Let  us  now  suppose  that  light 
from  one  of  the  sources  (say  A,  Fig. 
205)  has  to  traverse  a  thin  lamina, 
L,  of  a  transparent  substance, 
before  reaching  the  screen,  while 

light  from  the  other  source,  B,  reaches  the  screen  directly. 
Let  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  lamina,  and  fx  its  refractive  index. 
If  Vo  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  air,  while  V  is  the  velocity  of 
light  in  the  lamina,  then  VJV  =  /u.  Before  a  light-wave  from  A 
can  reach  P,  it  must  travel  a  distance  (AP-/)  in  air,  and  a 
distance  /  in  passing  through  the  lamina.  The  time  required 
for  this  journey  is  equal  to — 

AP  -  /      / 

Vo      ^V 

The  time  required  for  a  light-wave  to  reach  P  from  B  is 
equal  to  BP/Vo  =  (BG-HGP)/Vo  =  (BG  +  AP)/V^  Hence,  the 
time  retardation  of  the  waves  from  B  behind  those  from  A  is 
equal  to — 

BG      AP_rAP_-^      /|_BG        /r_n 
Vo^Vo      t      Vo      ^Vj-Vo^^Wo      vA 
The   point   P  will   be  the  centre   of  the  nth  bright  fringe 
if  this  time  retardation  amounts  to  wT,  where  T  is  the  period 
of  the  waves.    Thus,  for  P  to  be  the  centre  of  the  «th  bri^kt 
Mnge — 

BG         /  I        I  \  /v.        \ 

y;;  +  '  VVo  -  v)  =  «T"  5  •••  BG  =  «V,T  + /(^»  -  ,). 
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Remembering  that  BG  =  ^  t^*  as  already  determined,  and 
V^T  =  X,  we  have — 

^^  =  n\  +  (ji-  i)L   /.  X  =  3^(«X  +  Oi  -  i)/).        (0 

This  gives  us  the  distance  jr  =  CP  of  the  ^th  bright  fringe 
from  the  point  C  at  which  the  central  bright  fringe  would  be 
formed  if  the  lamina  L  were  absent.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  lamina  L,  the  central  fringe  will  be  displaced  to  a  distance 
x^  determined  by  substituting  ;f  =  o  in  (i) ;  in  all  eaiefe  the  central 
fringe  if  the  one  at  which  the  waves  from  A  and  B  arrive  after 
jonmeyc  of  equal  duration.  Thus,  the  displacement  of  the 
central  fringe,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  lamina  L,  is  given 
by- 

•^0  =  ^  (/*  -  ly- (2) 

Now,  if  V  is  less  than  V©  (/>.  if  light  travels  more  slowly  in  a 
refracting  medium  than  in  air),  /*  will  be  greater  than  unity,  and 
the  value  of  Xq  will  be  positive.  In  this  case  the  central  fringe 
will  be  displaced  toward  P  (Fig.  205).  If  the  contrary  were  the 
case,  Xq  would  be  negative,  and  the  displacement  of  the  central, 
fringe  would  be  in  the  direction  of  P'.  Experiment  shows  that 
the  central  fringe  is  displaced  toward  the  side  on  which  the 
lamina  is  situated,  i.e,  toward  P.  Thus,  we  obtain  additional 
evidence  that  light  is  transmitted  more  slowly  in  a  refracting 
medium  than  in  air. 

The  first  bright  fringe  will  occur  at  a  distance  Xi  from  C, 
given  by — 

Hence,  the  distance  3  between  the  first  and  the  central  fringe 
is  given  by — 

3  =  §  (X  +  (m  - 1  y)  -  ^ .  (m  - 1  y  =  §  X, 

which  is  the  result  already  obtained  for  the  breadth  of  an 
interference  fringe. 
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Substituting  T>ld  «=  /3/X  in  (2),  we  obtain — 

^o  =  f(M-iy. (3) 

If  the  thickness,  /,  of  the  lamina*  is  known,  and  /3  and  x^ 
measured,  we  can  determine  the  refractive  index,  /*,  of  the 
for  light  of  wave-length  X.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  ft  is  kn 
we  can  in  a  similar  manner  determine  the  thickness,  /,  of 
lamina. 

Problem. — Fresnel*s  fringes  are  produced  with  homc^eneous  light  (^ 
wave-length  6  x  io~^  cms.  A  thin  film  of  glass  (refractive  index  i  '5)  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  interfering  rays,  upon  which  the  central 
bright  band  shifts  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  fifth  bright 
band  from  the  centre  (not  counting  the  central  band  itself).  The  ray 
traverses  the  film  perpendicularly.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  ftlm  ?    (Board  of  Education,  Honours,  1894.) 

Here,  x^  =  5/8.     Substituting  in  (3)  we  obtain — 

5  =  7 — -J,    .*.  /  =— X  6  X  10"*'  =  6  X  io"*cms. 

•^      6  X  lo"*^  '5 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  displacement  of  the  central 
fringe  cannot  be  determined  when  monochromatic  light  only  is 
used,  since  in  that  case  all  of  the  fringes  are  precisely  similar, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  central  from  any 
other  fringe.  When  white  light  is  used,  the  central  fringe 
is  white,  while  the  rest  of  the  fringes  are  coloured,  and 
are  distributed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  central 
fringe.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  determine  the  approximate 
position  of  the  central  fringe,  using  white  light  as  an  illuminant, 
and  then,  using  monochromatic  light  (conveniently  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  mercury  vacuum  lamp,  p.  333),  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  the  fringe  for  the  particular  wave-length  of 
light  employed. 

Fresnel's  Bi-prism. — Fresnel  invented  a  very  simple  means 
of  obtaining  interference  fringes  by  the  use  of  a  bi-prism^  ue. 
two  acute-angled  prisms  placed  base  to  base.  In  practice  both 
prisms  are  ground  from  the  same  piece  of  glass.  Light  from  a 
slit  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  O  (Fig.  206)  falls 
on  the  bi-prism  CED,  and  two  virtual  images,  A  and  B,  are 
formed  by  refraction.    The  light  from  these  images  produces 
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interference  in  the  manner  alrea.dy  described.  Since  the  fringes 
are  narrow,  it  is  usual  to  observe  them  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  or 
eye-piece.     Let  a  lens  or  eye-piece  be  placed  to  the  right  of  M 


Fig.  si6.-PrDdiKIioiior  Inwrfer^nce  Frings  by  ih:  aid  of  a  Bi-pruni. 

(Fig.  206),  SO  that  its  principal  focus  is  at"  M,  while  the  screen 
EG  is  removed  ;  then  on  looking  through  the  lens  one  sees  a 
magnified  image  of  the  fringes  that  would  have  been  formed  on 
the  screen.  In  other  words,  the  eye,  aided  by  the  lens,  sees  the 
interference  phenomena  produced  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
Thus  the  only  difference  produced  by  moving  the  lens  to  the  right 
is  that  the  fringes  will  appear  wider  (compare  Fig.  175,  p.  317). 


I  am  indebted  to  Prof..  Chant  for  the  photograph  of  the 
bi-prism  fringes,  of  which  Fig.  207  is  a  reproduction.  The 
true  interference  fringes  are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  figure. 
The  wider  external  bands  are  due  to  difTraction,  as  will  be 
explained  in  Chap.  XVII. 

EXPT.  60.  To  dtterniiru  the  aiave-lcngti.  0/  light  from  a  sodium 
fiame,  by  the  use  of  a  bi-prism. — Warm  a  small  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
coat  this  with  paraffin  wajc,  and  then  apply  a  thin  sheet  of  tinfoil.  After 
imoothing  the  latter  out,  allow  the  glass  to  coot,  and  then  cut  a  narrow 
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slit  io  the  linfoil  l:^  the  aid  of  a  shaip  knife  or  a.  razor.  Mount  tbt 
plat«,  with  the  slit  vertical,  near  one  end  of  a  long  bench  (5,  Fig.  308). 
Mount  a  bi.piism,  B,  with  its  refracting  edges  vertical,  at  3  distance  ol 
9  or  10  inches  from  the  sUl.  A  low-power  travelling  micioscope,'  M, 
pluxd  at  a  distance  of  i  or  2  feet  from  B,  may  be  used  to  view  the  firingcL 
The  only  adjustment  required  is  to  bring  the  edge,  E,  of  the  bi-prism 
exactly  parallel  to  the  slit.     A  luminous  gas-flame,  G,  may  be  used  as 
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an  iUnmiiunt  during  adjustment ;  subsequently  a  Bunsen  Same,  which 
passes  through  an  iron  wire  ring  coated  with  common  salt  (p.  333), 
must  be  used.  Looking  through  the  microscope,  the  interference 
phenomena  produced  at  F,  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  microscope,  will 
be  seen.  The  distance  from  ¥  to  the  slit  S  will  give  the  value  of  D 
(p.  391).  The  position  of  F  may  be  found  by  moving  a  needle  about 
in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  microscope,  until  it  is  distinctly  seen 
without  parallax  ;  it  will  then  be  at  F.  On  moving  the  travelling 
microscope  laterally,  parallel  to  itseir,  one  after  another  of  the  bright 
fringes  will  be  focussed  on  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires.  Obtain 
readings  for  the  positions  of  two  fringes  separated  by  an  ofaserved 
number  of  dark  bands ;  the  distance  between  these  fringes,  divided  by 
the  number  of  intervening  dark  bands,  will  give  P  (p.  391 ).  To  find 
(/,  the  distance  between  the  virtual  images  which  act  as  wave  source*, 
without  altering  the  adjustments  already  made,  place  a  lens,  L,  between 
S  and  F,  in  such  a  position  that  the  two  images  of  the  sli'  illuminated 
by  the  sodium  flame  are  seen  in  focns  through  the  microscope.  Real 
images  of  the  wave  sources  will  now  be  formed  at  F,  an-!  the  distance 
between  them  must  be  measured  by  bringing  tlie  cross-wire  into  cmn- 
cidence  with  one  after  the  other.  If  i  is  the  diMance  through  which  the 
microscope  is  moved  parallel  to  itself,  it  js  eaaly  seen  (p.  7a)  that— 
V     SL  . 
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TIk  bi-prism  fringes  possess  a  peculiarity  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  those  produced  by  otber  methods.  In 
■Fresnel's  double  mirror  experiment,  the  breadth  of  a  fringe  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 
In  the  caseof.the  bi-prism  fringes  this  relation  does  not  hold. 
Since  the  blue  rays  are  deviated  by  the  bi-prism  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  red  rays,  the  images  A  and  B  (Fig.  206)  will 
be  narrow  spectra  when  white  light  is  employed.  The  images 
of  the  source  O,  due  to  the  blue  rays,  wii!  be  more  widely  separ- 
ated than  those  due  to  the  red  rays,  and  thus  the  interference 
fringes  produced  by  Wue  light  will  be  narrower,  in  comparison 
with  those  produced  by  red  light,  than  would  be  the  case  in  the 
double  mirror  experiment.  A  great  deal  of  light  is  transmitted 
by  this  bi-prism,  so  that  the  fringes  are  very  bright. 

Iihqrd's  Stalls  Hirror  XUn^.— Dr.  Lloyd  obtained  fringes 
by  causing  light  from  a  narrow  slit  to  be  split  up  into  two 


pencils,  one  direct,  and  the  other  reflected  from  a  polished  black 
gl^SI  lurfiice.  In  this  case  the  wave  sources  are  the  illuminated 
slit  itwlf  (B,  Fig.  209),  and  the  virtual  image,  A,  of  the  slit 
obtaiped  by  reflection  at  the  glass  surface.  The  slit  must  be 
adjusted  to  be  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  As  will  be 
seen  from  Fig.  209,  the  point  M,  in  which  the  screen  is  cut  by 
the  perpendicular  through  the  centre  of  the  line  AB  (compare 
Fig.  304),  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface.  Thus, 
the  point  M  is  not  illuminated  by  the  reflected  light,  and  the 
central  fringe  consequently  is  not  formed  ;  it  can,  however,  be 
broDghfinto  view  by  placing  a  thin  film  of  glass  or  mica  in 
the  path  of  the  directly-transmitted  pencil.  Owing  10  the 
vetardstidn  of  the  waves  which  traverse  the  film,  the  position  of 
the  centcal  fringe  is  displaced  toward  P  (p.  393).  If  the  film  is 
of  suitable  thickness,  the  position  of  the  central  fringe  will  be 
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situated  on  that  part  of  the  screen  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
waves.  A  similar  result  may  be  obtained,  when  the  screen  is 
removed  and  the  fringes  are  directly  observed  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  by  tilting-  the  lens  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Dr.  Lloyd  observed  that  the  central  fringe  is  black,  instead 
of  being  white  as  in  most  other  cases.     On  either  side  of  the 
central  black  band  is  a  white  fringe,  the  rest  of  the  fringes 
being  coloured.     This  indicates  that,  when  Ugbt  la  Tefl«ct«d  fr«B 
•B  optiuUy  dauier  msdiiim,  tlM  phue  of  the  taflMted  Wftvu  diAn 
by  *  Irom  that  of  tha  incidaiLt  wavu  (p.  3S3).     The  central  fringe 
is  reached  by  waves  from  A  and  B  (Fig.  zog)  in  equal  times ; 
but     the     reflected 
waves  virtually  start 
from  A,  differing  in 
phase    by    n-  -  from 
■those  starting  from 
B,  so  that  the  two 
sets  of  waves  annul 
each     other     over 
the    central    band. 
At       neighbooHng 
points,  at  which  the 
waves  from  A  arrive 
half  a  period  earlier 
or  later  than  thoi>e 
from  B,  there  will 
be    bright  fringes. 
The     approximate 
agreement    of  the 
bright     fringes    of 
various  colours  ren- 
ders    the      first 
fringes    on     either 
side  of  ihe  central 
black      band      ap- 
proximately white. 
The  method  of  production  of  Lloyd's  fringes  may  be  made  cleuer  by 
the  aid  of  Fig.  2 10.  This  is  a  reproduction  of  an  instantaneous  photograph, 
due  lo  Dr.  Vincent,  of  ripples  on  the   surface  of  mercury.     A  sjngk 
glass  style,  attached  lo  the  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  genenta 
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circular  ripples  which  are  reflected  from  a  small  set-square  lyi^g  on  the 
mercury  surface.  On  those  parts  of  the  mercury  surface  where  the 
direct  and  reflected  ripples  overlap,  stationary  regions  are  formed  by 
interference. 


Achromatic  Interference  Fringes.— In  all  of  the  methods 
previously  discussed,  only  a  limited  number  of  fringes  are 
visible  when  white  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant.  This  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  distance  between  two  consecutive 
bright  fringes  is  diflferent  for  different  wave-lengths  of  light. 
The  central  fringes  for  all  wave-lengths  will  be  superposed  ; 
but,  ks  we  pass  in  any  direction  from  the  central  fringe,  there 
will  bie  greater  and  greater  confusion,- due  to  the  overlapping  of 
fringes  of  various  colours,  some  of  which  are  dark,  while  others 
ar^  bright.  If  an  arrangement  can  be  devised  which  will  render 
the  distance  between  two  consecutive  bright  fringes  the  same 
for  idl  wave-lengths,  then,  by  using  white  light  as  an  illuminant, 
a  system  of  fringes  will  be  obtained  which  are  alternately  black 
and  white.  Such  fringes  are  said  to  be  aohromatie.  The  system 
of  fringes  comesponding  to  any  wave-length  of  light  will  now 
be  exactly  similar  (except  in  colour)  to  the  system  for  any  other 
wave-length,  and  the  bright  fringes  corresponding  to  all  parts 
of  the  spectrum  will  be  superposed,  leaving  black  intermediate 
spaces  where  the  dark  fringes  are  superposed. 

Inspection  of  the  formula  for  i3,  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  any  two  neighbouring  bright  fringes,  gives  us  a  clue 
to  a  method  by  which  achromatic  fringes  may  be  obtained. 
We  have  (p.  393) — 

If  we  can  secure  that  the  ratio  \/d  shall  remain  constant  for 
all  values  of  X,  then  /3  will  remain  constant.  Fig.  211  represents 
an  arrangement  which  secures  the  approximate  constancy  of 
X///.  Light  from  a  horizontal  slit,  S,  rendered  parallel  by  a  con- 
vergent lens,  Lj,  is  refracted  by  a  prism,  P,  and  then  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  convergent  lens  L^.  A  pure  spectrum,  RV,  is 
thus  formed,  and  by  reflection  from  a  plate  of  black  glass,  G,  a 
virtual  image,  V'R',  of  this  spectrum  is  likewise  produced.  If 
the  slit  S  were  illuminated  by  red  light,  we  should  obtain  two 
horizontal  linear  images,  R  and  R' ;  if  by  blue  light,  two  hori- 
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mortal  linear  images,  V  and  V,  would  be  produced.  Light  from 
either  pair  of  images  will  produce  inlerference.  For  red  light, 
d  =  RR-,  while  for  blue  light,  d  =  VV.  Let  \  and  X3  be  tbe 
respective  wave-lengths  of  the  red  and  blue  rays.  Then,  if  we 
arrange  that— 

RR'X, 

VV'  A, 
the  red  and  blue  fringes  will  be  equal  in  breadth,  and  will 
therefore  be  superposed  without  confusion.  Fringes  produced 
by  light  from  other  parts  of  the  spectra  will  also  be  approxi- 
mately superposed,  so  that  the  resultant  fringes  will  be  achro- 
matic in  the  same  sense  that  an  ordinary  telescopie  is.    When 


Fig-  sii,— Method  of  producing  Achronutic  Interference  Frin^eft. 

the  adjustments  are  properly  made,  many  hundreds  of  tine 
bands,  alternately  white  and  black,  are  brought  into  view. 
Colour  only  appears  near  the  edges  of  the  field. 

As  will  be  explained  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  a  diffraction  grating  can 
be  used  to  form  a  spectrum,  in  which  the  dispersion  is  accurately  pro- 
portional to  the  wave-length.  If  the  spectrum  RV  (Fig.  211)  b  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  a  diffraction  grating  instead  of  a  prism,  then  the 
superposition  of  the  bands  for  any  two  wave-lengths  wilt  secure  the 
accurate  superposilion  of  the  l>ands  for  all  parts  of  the  spectrum,  hy 
this  means  true  achromatic  bands  may  be  obtained. 

Tbe  Dirided  Lens  Method.— I^I.  Billet  invented  a  con- 
venient method  of  producing  interference  by  the  aid  of  a  convex 
lens  cut  into  halves.  These  are  mounted  so  that  the  distance 
between  them  can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure,  and  light  from  a  slit. 
S  (Fig.  212),  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  combination.  When  the 
halves  of  the  lens  are  separated  by  a  shoit  distance,  two  teal 
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images  of  the  slit  will  be  formed,  at  B 
Light  from  these  images  interferes  as  i 
already  discussed. 

This  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  used  to  investigate  the  inter- 
ference of  polarised  light.  In  the  first  place,  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  T, 
may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  S :  interference  still  takes  place  as 


Fig.  na.— Production  of!. ilerfcRnce  Fringes  b;  the  aid  of  a  Divided  Leu. 

before.  If  the  lourmaline,  T,  is  removed,  and  two  tourmaline  crystals 
exactly  equal  in  thickness  are  placed  at  B  and  A,  then  it  is  found  that 
interference  sli!l  occurs  when  the  axes  of  the  crystals  are  parallel  ;  in  this 
case  the  vibrations  in  both  transmitted  pencils  are  in  the  same  direction. 
When  the  aies  of  the  crystals  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  all 
traces  of  interference  vanish.  In  this  case  the  directions  of  vibration  in 
the  transmitted  pencils  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  inter- 
ference cannot  be  produced.  This  experiment  gives  us  additional 
evidence  as  to  the  transverse  direction  of  the   displacement  in  light- 

Colonra  of  Thin  PUms.— When  a  very  thin  film  of  a 
transparent  substance  is  exposed  to  light  from  an  extended 
source  (such  as  a  luminous  gas-flame,  or  a  bright  sky), 
brilliant  colours  are  seen.  The  most  femiliar  instances  of  this 
coloration  are  afforded  by  soap-bubbles  and  the  thin  films 
produced  by  allowing  oil  to  spread  out  over  the  surface  of 
water.  The  production  of  colour  in  these  circumstances  can  be 
consistently  explained  in  terms  of  tlie  interference  of  light-waves. 
Newton  studied  the  colours  of  thin  films,  and  explained  them  on 
his  "  theory  of  fits"  in  conjunction  with  the  corpuscular  theory 
of  light  (p.  235).  In  view  of  the  conclusive  disproof  of  the 
corpuscular  theory,  the  interferential  explanation  alone  has 
interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

In  what  follows  It  mnst  be  borne  m  mind  that  a  ray  of  light  is  the  path 
of  a  disturbance  from  a  particular  point  ii:  a  light-wave.  When  we 
D  O 
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speak  of  the  interference  of  rays  of  %ht,  it  must  be  understood  that  Iht 
inlerfeience  ceally  takes  place  between  the  waves  travelling  aloi^  the 

Odonn  by  Baflected  Ll^t.— Let  AB  (Fig.  213)  represent 

a  light-ray  incident  at  B  on  one  of  the  parallel  bounding  surfaces 

of  a  thin  transparent  lamina.    The  incident  ray  is  split  up  into 

a  reflected  ray,  BC,  and  a  transmitted  ray,  BD,  The  transmitted 

ray  is  partly  reflected  at  D,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  ray  DE, 

lAich  in  its  turn  ^ves  rise  to  the  ray  EF  refracted  into  the  w. 

Since  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the 

film  are  parallel,  the  rays  BC  and  EF 

will  be  parallel ;  if  the  film   is  very 

thin,  the  rays  will  also  be  so  close  to 

each  other  that  a  single  ray  will  be 

formed  by  their  combination. 

The  waves  reflected  from  B,  a  point 

on  the  surface  of  an  optically  denser 

niedium   {p.  283),  will  differ  in  phase 

by  w  from  the  incident  waves.    The 

ray  BDEF    experiences    no    suddeo 

phase  change,   but  in  travelling  over 

^'T^^lmte^^^TuilFiiZ^   ^t"*  P*^**  ^^^ ''  '*  retarded  behind  the 

rausmi  t       a  "ray   directly   reflected   at   B.      If  the 

phases  ofthc  wave  disturbances  forming  the  rays  BC  and  EF 

differ  by  »,  or  any  odd  multiple  of  v,  interference  will  occur ; 

if  the  phases  differ  by  any  even  multiple  of  ir,  the  two  rays  wiU 

reinforce  each  other. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  small  m 
comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed  as  an 
illuminant.  In  that  case,  since  the  distance  BDE  will  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light,  the  ray  EF 
will  experience  no  appreciable  retardation,  and  its  phase  will 
be  sensibly  equal  to  that  of  the  incident  ray.  The  phase  of 
the  reflected  ray,  BC,  differs  by  ir  from  that  of  the  incident  ray. 
Consequently,  the  rays  EF  and  BC  difier  in  phase  by  w.  Iftbe 
amplitudes  of  the  corresponding  waves  are  equal,  the  two  lays 
BC  and  EF  will  together  produce  darkness. 

A  Minilar  result  will  follow  if  the  film  is  optically  less  dense  thui  tht 
media  above  and  below  it.     In  that  case  the  ray  reflected  at  B  wiU 
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experience  no  phase  change,  but  the  ray  internally  reflected  at  D  will 
experience  a  phase  change  of  ir,  since  in  this  case  reflection  occurs  at  a 
denser  medium. 

When  the  film  is  exceedingly  thin,  the  rays  BC  and  EF  will 
annul  each  other,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  corre- 
sponding waves.  Thus,  a  film,  of  which  the  thioksesi  if  small  in 
eompariioiL  with  the  waye-length  ef  light,  will  appear  to  be  black 
by  refleefted  light 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  monochromatic  light  is  used  as  an 
illuminant,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  can  be  gradually 
increased.  For  a  certain  thickness  the  retardation  due  to  the  path 
BDE  will  amount  to  half  a  wave-length  ;  in  this  case  the  rays 
EF  and  BC  will  both  differ  in  phase  by  tt  from  the  incident  ray 
AB,  so  that  their  phases  will  be  equal.  The  rays  BC  and  EF 
will  thus  reinforce  each  other,  and  the  film  will  appear  brightly 
illuminated. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  the  retardation  along 
the  path  BDE  will  successively  amount  to  2,  3, 4,  .  .  .  half  wave- 
lengths. When  the  thickness  is  such  that  the  retardation  along 
the  path  BDE  amounts  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave-lengths, 
the  film  will  appear  black  by  reflected  light ;  in  the  other  cases 
the  film  will  appear  brightly  illuminated. 

If  AB  is  a  ray  of  blue  light,  the  thickness  of  the  film,  in  order 
that  a  retardation  of  half  a  wave-length  shall  occur  along  the 
path  BDE,  will  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  red  light,  since  the 
wave-length  is  less  for  blue  than  for  red  light. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  a  film  which  increases  in 
thickness  uniformly  from  one  edge  to  the  other.  Let  the  thick- 
ness at  the  thin  edge  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave- 
length of  violet  light.  Then,  if  the  film  is  illuminated  by  mono- 
chromatic light,  a  number  of  bright  bands  separated  from  each 
other  by  dark  intervals  will  be  seen.  The  distance  between  two 
bright  bands  will  be  less  for  blue  than  for  red  light.  If  the  film 
is  illuminated  by  white  light,  the  thin  edge  of  the  film  will  appear 
black.  Passing  along  the  film  in  the  direction  in  which  its 
thickness  increases,  we  shall  first  reach  a  point  where  blue  light 
is  reflected,  then  points  where  green,  yellow,  and  red  lights  are 
reflected.  Passing  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall 
encounter  coloured  bands  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  bands  of 
different  breadths  due  to  the  different  wave-lengths  of  lit^ht. 

D  D  2 
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Ultimately  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the  overlapping  pro- 
duces uniform  illumination. 

ExPT.  6i. — Obtain  a  circular  wire  ring  of  about  2  inches  diameter, 
soldered  to  a  straight  wire  to  act  as  support.  Dip  this  ring  in  a  prepared 
soap  solution,^  the  surface  of  which  has  been  freed  from  bubbles.  On 
removal,  a  plane  film  of  soap  solution  will  be  found  to  stretch  across  the 
ring.  Insert  the  supporting  wire  in  a  hole  in  a  wooden  block,  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  ring  is  vertical,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  glass  shade  or 
inverted  beaker.  After  a  time  brilliant  bands  of  colour  will  be  seen  to 
follow  each  other  down  the  film,  until  at  last  the  upper  part  of  it,  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  appears  perfectly  black.  The  film  is  thin- 
nest near  its  upper  edge,  and  gradually  thickens  toward  its  lower 
extremity. 

The  colours  of  the  bands,  seen  •  on  a  thin  film  when  viewed 
by  reflected  white  light,  were  classified  by  Newton  as  follows, 
starting  from  the  black  film  of  infinitesimal  thickness  : — 


1.  Black,  blue,  white,  yellow,  red. 

2.  Violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 

3.  Purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 

4.  Green,  red. 


5.  Greenish -blue,  red. 

6.  Greenish-blue,  pale  red. 

7.  Greenish-blue,  reddish- white. 


ExPT.  62. — View  the  soap  film  used  in  Expt.  61  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass.  Notice  the  alternate  bright  and  dark  bands.  Next  view  it 
through  a  piece  of  blue  glass.  Notice  that  the  blue  bands  are  narrower 
than  the  red  ones  were. 

Colours  by  Transmitted  Light.— The  ray  BD  (Fig.  213)  is 
partly  reflected  along  DE,  and  partly  transmitted  into  the 
medium  above  the  film,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  ray  DG.  The 
reflected  ray  DE  is  partly  reflected  at  E,  giving  rise  to  the  ray 
EH,  which  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  the  transmitted  ray  HK.  The 
latter  is  parallel  to,  and  lies  immediately  beside,  the  ray  DG.  The 
ray  DG  is  formed  from  the  ray  BD  without  any  phase  change. 
The  ray  HK  is  formed  without  any  sudden  phase  change,  if  the 
film  is  optically  denser  than  the  media  above  and  below  it      If 

1  The  following  soap  solution  is  recommended  by  Professors  Reinold  and  Riidcer. 
Fill  a  clean  stoppered  bottle  three-quarters  full  of  distilled  water.  Add  oleate  of 
soda  amounting  to  one*fortieth  part  of  the  weight  of  water.  Shake,  and  leave  for  a 
day,  when  the  oleate  of  soda  will  be  dissolved.  Nearlv  fill  the  bottle  with  Price's 
pure  glycerine,  and  well  shake  Leave  the  stoppered  bottle  for  a  week  in  a  dark 
place,  and  then  siphon  off  the  clear  liquid  into  another  stoppered  bottle,  the  scum 
being  left  b:hind.  Add  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  each  pint  of  solution, 
and  keep  in  a  dark  place.    The  solution  must  not  be  wanned  or  filtered. 
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the  film  is  optically  less  dense  than  the  media  above  and  below 
it,  phase  changes,  each  amounting  to  w,  will  occur  on  reflection 
at  D  and  E,  so  that  the  total  phase  change  due  to  this  cause 
amounts  to  29r,  which  is  equivalent  to  no  phase  change  at  all. 
Thus,  in  either  case,  the  only  difference  in  phase  between  the 
rays  HK  and  DG  will  be  due  to  the  retardation  produced  along 
the  path  DEH.  When  the  film  is  infinitesimally  thin,  the 
phases  of  the  rays  HK  and  DG  will  be  equal,  and  these  two  rays 
will  reinforce  each  other,  so  that  the  film  will  appear  bright  by 
transmitted  light.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  incident  light 
is  transmitted,  the  reflected  rays  BC  and  EF  interfering  with 
each  other.  As  already  remarked,  light  can  never  be  destroyed 
by  interference  (p.  318)  ;  if  darkness  is  produced  at  a  certain 
point,  enhanced  illumination  must  be  produced  elsewhere. 

If  we  now  imagine  that  the  film  increases  in  thickness,  and 
monochromatic  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant,  the  rays  DG  and 
HK  will  interfere  when  the  retardation  along  the  path  DEH 
amounts  to  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  The  retard- 
ation along  the  path  DEH  is  obviously  equal  to  that  along  the 
path  BDE,  and  a  retardation  along  BDE  amounting  to  an 
odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  brings  the  rays  BC  and  EF 
into  the  same  phase,  so  that  they  reinforce  each  other.  Thus 
it  follows  that,  when  the  fllm  is  of  fuoh  a  thickne«B  that  it  appears 
bright  by  refleetedlight,  it  will  appear  dark  by  transmitted  light, 
and  vice  versd. 

When  white  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant,  the  colour  of  the 
film,  either  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light,  will  be  due  to  the 
suppression  of  certain  wave-lengths  by  interference.  Since  in 
any  case  the  wave-lengths  which  are  suppressed  in  the  reflected 
ray  are  present  in  the  transmitted  ray,  it  follows  that  the  eolours 
of  a  film,  when  viewed  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light  respectively, 
will  be  eomplementary. 

.  ExPT.  63.  — Confirm  the  above  conclusions,  by  viewing  a  soaf)  film  by 
reflected  and  by  transmitted  light,  first*through  a  red  glass,  and  then 
without  the  latter. 

Calculation  of  the  Betardation.— i.  Reflected  Light.^ 
As  already  explained,  the  incident  ray  AB  (Fig.  214)  gives 
rise  to  the  directly  reflected  ray  BC,  together  with  the  ray  EF 
which  has  traversed  the  path  BDE.    Produce  £P  to  l^  making 
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DL  =  DB.  Join  LB.    Thenthelinc  LB  willbe  perpendicularto 

the  parallel  bounding  surfaces  of  the  film,  and  if  the  thickness  of 

the  film  is  equal  to  fl,  then  LB  =  28.    Draw  EP  perpendicular 

to  BC.     Then    EP   will    be    parallel 

to  the   wave-fronts    in  the  rays   BC 

and  EF. 

We  may  consider  that  the  directly 
reflected  wave  starts  from  B  to  travel 
along  the  direction  BC  in  air,  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  internally  re- 
flected wave  starts  from,  the  point 
L  to  travel  along  LM  iti  the  substance 
Fig.  «n,-Rel»iiT*  R«arft  of  which  the  film  is  composed.  We 
^(iected  rS^'  must  HOW  determine  the  time  interval 

which  elapses  between  the  passage 
of  the  two  waves  through  the  plane  EP  perpendicular  to  the 
paper. 

Let  V,  be  the  velocity  of  light  In  air.  Then  the  directly  reflected 
wave  passes  through  the  plane  EP  after  an  interval  equal  to  BP/V, 
seconds,  measured  from  the  instant  at  which  it  started  from  B. 

The  internally  reflected  wave  passes  through  the  plane  EP  after  an 
interval  equal  to  LE/V  seconds,  measured  from  the  instant  at  which  it 
started  from  L ;  V  being  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  film.  Thus,  the 
time  retardation  of  the  internally  reflected  wave  behind  that  directly 
reflected  at  B,  is  equal  to  (LE/V)  -  (BPA'o). 

Draw  BM  perpendicular  to  ED.  Then,  since  the  opposite  bees  of 
the  film  are  parallel,  ED  and  BD  are  equally  inclined  to  the  face  EB, 
and  the  angle  MBE  is  numerically  equal  to  r,  the  angle  of  refraction  (rf 
the  ray  BD  into  the  film.  Thus,  ME/EB  =  sin  r.  Similarly,  the  angle 
BEP  is  numeiically  equal  to  i,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  AB  i 
and  BP/EB  =  sin  1.  Therefore,  since  sin  J/sin  r  =  n,we  have— 
BP  =  «  ME. 
The  distance  through  which  the  directly  reflected  wave  has  travelled 
in  advance  of  the  plane  EP,  at  the  instant  »hen  the  internally  reflected 
wave  reaches  that  plane,  will  obviously  be  equal  to  the  time  retardation 
of  the  two  waves,  mulliplied  by  V(, ;  that  is,  to  LE.  V^V  -  BP,  or 
H  .  LE  -  BP.     Thus,  the  diitanoe  ntaidatioiL  between  the  waves  is 

riLM  +  ME)  -  BP  =  »  .  LM, 
But  LM  ^  LB  cos  BLM  =  28  cos  r.    (BD  makes   vpml 
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angles  with  the  opposite  faces  of  the  film,  and  thus  L  BDM  » 
2r.  Also,  since  the  triangle  BDL  is  isosceles,  and  BDM  is 
its  external  angle,  L  BDM  =  L  BLD  +  L  LBD  =  2 .  z.  BLD). 
Hence,  the  dittaace  retardation  of  the  intemallj  refleeted  r«y,  £F, 
behimd  the  direetly  refleeted  ray,  BC,  U  eqmal  to  2/^  cos  r* 

Taking  account  of  the  phase  change  of  ir  which  occurs  in  the 
reflection  at  B,  we  see  that,  for  the  rayi  BC  and  £F  to  interfere— 

2/id  cos  r  =  «X, 

where  n  is  any   positive  integer  (including  o),  and  X   is   the 
wave-length  of  the  incident  ray. 
For  the  rays  BC  and  £F  to  reinforee  eaeh  other — 

z\kh  cos  r  =  («  +  i)X. 

2.  Transmitted  Light.— The  ray  BD  (Fig.  214)  gives  rise 
to  the  transmitted  ray  DG,  together  with  the  reflected  ray  DE. 
The  ray  DE  is  reflected  at  E,  thus  producing  the  ray  EH, 
which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  the  transmitted  ray  HK.  Draw  HS 
perpendicular  to  DG,  and  DR  perpendicular  to  EH.  Produce 
HE  to  T,  making  ET  =  ED.  Then  the  internally  reflected 
wave  may  be  supposed  to  start  from  T  at  the  instant  when  the 
transmitted  wave  starts  from  D.  The  distance  in  advance  of  the 
plane  HS,  covered  by  the  transmitted  wave,  at  the  instant  when 
the  internally  reflected  wave  passes  through  that  plane,  may  be 
found  as  before,  or  more  shortly  as  follows  : — The  path  TH,  in  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  /i,  is  equivalent  to  a  path 
equal  to  fi  x  TH  in  air.  Also,  /i .  RH  =  DS.  Thus,  the  distance 
retardation  of  the  internally  reflected  wave  behind  the  trans- 
mitted wave  is  eoual  to— 

mTH  -  DS  «  /i(TR  +  RH)  -  DS  =  A*.  TR  =  2/x«cos  r 

The  only  source  of  phase  diflference  between  the  rays  DG  and 
HK  is  the  retardation  due  to  the  difference  in  their  paths. 
Thus,  for  the  rays  DG  and  HK  to  interftre— 

2/id  cos  r  =  («  +  i)X, 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer  (including  o).  For  the  rayi  DG 
and  HK  to  reinforee  eaoh  other — 

2fi^  cos  r  «  »X. 
It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  fllm  will  assume  different 
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colours  as  the  angle  at  which  it  is  viewed  is  varied.'  An  increase 
in  'the  value  of  r  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  decrease  in  d. 

Reason  why  an  Extended  Source  of  Light  xnnst  be 
used. — An  eye  placed  near  F  or  C  (Fig.  213)  will  receive  light, 
from  the  portion  EB  of  the  film,  only  along  the  rays  BC  and 
EF.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  these  rays  are  supposed  to 
be  so  close  together  that  they  practically  coincide.)  These  rtyi 
are  both  derived  from  the  ineident  ray  AB,  which  proceeds  from  a 
particular  point  in  the  source. 

When  the  rays  BC  and  EF  interfere,  the  portion  EB  of  the 
surface  will  appear  dark  ;  otherwise  it  will  appear  to  be  brightly 
illuminated.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  transmitted  light. 
The  eye  will  see  different  points  on  the  film  by  means  of  rays 
primarily  derived  from  different  points  in  the  source  of  light. 
Thus,  an  extended  source  of  light  is  necessary  for  the  perception 
of  the  general  colour  of  the  film.  If  an  illuminated  slit  were 
used  as  a  source  of  light,  we  should  see  only  a  coloured  image  of 
the  slit  reflected  in  the  film,  the  film  as  a  whole  remaining  dark. 

Newton's  Rings. — If  two  convex  lenses  are  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  a  thin  air  film  will  be  formed  between  them. 
Near  the  point  of  contact  of  the  lenses,  the  thickness  of  the  air 
film  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of 
light  Consequently,  the  point  of  contact  will  be  surrounded  by 
a  circular  black  spot,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  or  by  a 
bright  spot,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  air  film  increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  point 
of  contact  toward  the  periphery  of  the  lenses.  Since  the 
surfaces  of  the  lenses  are  portions  of  spheres,  the  thickness  of 
the  air  film  will  be  uniform  for  all  points  on  af»  circle  concentric 
with  the  point  of  contact.  Thus,  if  monochromatic  light  is 
used  to  illuminate  the  lenses,  the  central  black  spot,  seen  by 
reflected  light,  will  be  surrounded  by  concentric  bright  circles 
separated  by  dark  intervals.  Each  bright  circle  seen  by 
reflected  light  will  correspond  to  a  dark  circle  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  vice  versd.  When  white  light  is  used  as  an 
illuminant,  the  rings  will  be  brightly  coloured,  the  tint  of  a  ring 
seen  by  reflected  light  being  complementary  to  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding ring  seen  by  transmitted  light.  These  coloured  rings 
have  been  named  ^fter  Newton,  who  carefully  exaipined  and 
described  them. 
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Let  Fig.  215  represenl  a  lens  of  which  the 
coDvez  sur&tce  is  in  contact,  0,1  A,  wilh  the 
plane  surface  of  a  sheet  of  plate-gUss.  When 
viewed  normally  by  reflected  light,  the  points 
C  and  B,  equidistant  from  A,  will  lie  on  a 
knight  01  daik  circle,  according  as  twice  the 
distance_flF  is  equal  lo  an  odd  or  even 
number  of  half  wave-lengths  of  the  incident 
light. 

From  A  draw  the  diameter  AK  to  the  circle    Fi 
of  which  the  curved  section  of  the  lens  is  an 

arc     Join  CB,  cutting  AK  in  G.     Let  BF=        

GA  =  t.     Let  the  diameter  CB  of  the  ring  observed  be  equal  to  D. 
Then,  if  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  lens — 


=  (?)■ 


Since  t  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  R,  i 


Foi  B  and  C  to  be  situated  on  a  bright  ring — 

where  n  has  the  values  o,  I,  z,  3,  .  ,  .  &c.,  fur  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  .  .  .  &c.,  rings  respectively.  Thus,  the  diameters  D|,  Dj, 
Df,  .  .  .  &c,  of  the  first,  second,  third,  ,  .  .  &c.,  bright  rings  will 

have  the  values — 

D,  =  2^  ^/~B^,  D,  =  2.y/R^,  D,=  a   ^R-^,&c 

Thus,  Uu  diamstan  of  th«  bright  ringi  will  b«  pioportioiutl  to 
the  tqiian  tmU  of  the  odd  nttaral  nnmlMn,  i,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

For  B  and  C  to  be  situated  on  a  dark  ring — 

=•  =  ,-»-"*• 

When  »  =  o,  we  obtain  D  =  o,  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  black  spot.  The  diameters  Dj',  D/,  Dj',.  .  .  &c.,  of  the  first,  second, 
third, .  .  .  &c.,  daric  rings  will  be  given  by — 

D,'  =  3  -/Rx,  D,'  =  2  VaR^,  D,'  =  2  n/jRx,  .  .  .  &c. 
Thus,  UMdiamatartoftliedarkringianpropoKiand  tqAtiqiun 
noti  of  tlu  MtV«l  vvmben  I,  z,  3>  4.  S>  •  ■  ■  &c. 
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It  RWy  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  prove  that,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  the  diameters  D„  D,,  D,,  .  .  .  &c,  of  the  first,  second, 
third,.  ■  .  Ac,  bright  tings  will  have  the  values — 

D,  =  a  -Jrx,  Dj  =  z  -/zRa,  D,  =  2  V3RA, 
while  the  diameters  D,',  D,,'  D,',  .  .  .  &c.,  of  the  first,  second,  Lhiid, 
.  .  ,  &c.,  dark  rii^  will  have  the  valae— 


D,'  = 


"\/^^.   D,'  =  a  \/r^,   D,'  =  i^/r^. 


ExFT.  64. — The  convex  surfece  of  a  lens  {of  which  the  Tadios 
of  curvature  has  been  determined  by 
the  spherometer  or  by  one  of  the 
optical  methods  described  in  Chap.  V.) 
is  laid  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass  so  as 
(o  form  an  aii  him.  A  Bunsen  flame, 
Ivhich  traverses  an  iron  wire  ring  loaded 
with  common  salt,  is  placed  in  the 
focal  plane  of  a  condensing  lens,  and 
the  light  tmnsmitted  through  the  lens 
is  thrown  downwards  on  to  the  air  film 
l^  reflection  from  an  inclined  sheet  of 
F.^       «     M  .h~i  ^    k,      ■  plate-glass    (Fig.  ai6).     The  rii^  are 

N^tS.  Ringr""'"^        viewed  by  the  ^d  of  a  travelling  micro- 


Measure   the  diameters  of  as 


many  bright  rings  as  possible.     If  D.  is  the  diameter  of  the  nth  bright 
ring,  and  A.  is  the  wave-length  of  the  sodium  light,  then — 
P.' 

*  ~  2R(2«  +   I)' 

ExpT.  65. — Prove  that  the  diameters  of  succesMve  bright  and  dark 
rings  are  in  the  proportions  given  on  p.  409. 

ExPT.  66. — Substitute  a  luminous  gas  flame  for  the  «odiam  Same  used 
mEipt.  64.  Measure  the  diameters  of  the  bright  rings,  when  viewed  ( I ) 
through  red,  and  (2)  through  blue  glass.  Obtain  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
wave-lengths  transmitted  by  blue  and  red  glass  respectively. 

Bings  formed  byBeflected  Ught,  wilOi  White  Oantra.— 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  film  (Fig.  313)  separates  media 
of  different  refractive  indices,  the  indent  of  the  film  being  !»•■ 
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than  that  of  the  medium  above  it,  but  greater  than  that  of  the 
medium  beneath  it.  Then  each  of  the  rays  BC  and  DE  will  be 
formed  by  reflection  at  a  denser  medium,  and  a  phase  change 
amounting  to  v  will  occur  in  each  case.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
film  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light, 
the  film  will  appear  bright  by  reflected,  and  black  by  trans- 
mitted, light. 

The  refractive  index  of  oil  of  sassafras  is  intermediate  between  the 
refractive  indices  of  crown  and  flint  glasses.  Dr.  Young  found  that 
when  oil  of  sassafras  is  enclosed  between  lenses  of  crown  and  flint  glass, 
the  p>oint  of  contact  of  the  lenses  is  surrounded  by  a  wkt'te  spot  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  and  by  a  d/ac^  spot  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

To  obtain  Broad  and  Bright  Rings.— When  the  convex 
surface  of  a  lens  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  plane  glass 
surface,  the  thickness  of  the  air  film  increases  rapidly  as  we 
proceed  froth  the  point  of  contact  toward  the  periphery  of 
the  lens,  unless  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  convex  surface  is 
very  large.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
rings  appear  very  narrow.  As  the  air 
film  is  viewed  more  obliquely,  the  diame- 
ters of  the  rings  increase,  since  at  a 
point  where  the  thickness  is  equal  to  d, 
the  distance  retardation  will  have  the 
value  2b  cos  r  (p.  407),  where  r  is  the  ^'^'  fabiTg^^S^^'^id 
angle  of  refraction  of  the  ray  into  the  film.  Bright  Rings. 

Thus,  as  r  increases,  the  value  of  the  re- 
tardation at  a  particular  point  diminishes.  However,  the  rings 
become  very  faint  when  viewed  obliquely,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  air  film,  most  of  it  being  re- 
flected from  the  upper  face  of  the  lens.  This  disadvantage  can  be 
overcome  by  forming  an  air  film  between  the  face  of  a  prism  and 
a  lens  (Fig.  217).  Light  entering  through  one  face  of  the  prism 
falls  on  the  air  film  bounded  by  the  second  face,  and  is  thence 
reflected  to  the  eye  through  the  third  face. 

By  moving  the  eye,  a  ppsition  can  be  found  such  that  the 
light  arriving  at  it  has  been  reflected  at  the  critical  angle  from 
the  lower  face  of  the  prism.  At  this  point  the  coloured  rings 
surrounding  the  central  black  spot  vanish.    The  reason  of  this 
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is,  that  light  no  longer  penetrates  to  any  great  depth  into  the 
air  film,  and  so  there  is  only  a  single  ray  directly  reflected  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  latter.     The  black  spot  itself  remains, 
thus  showing  that  a  diitvrtMnee  panetratei  the  Aim  to  a  mtaU  depth, 
and  forms  an  internally  reflected  ray,  capable  of  producing  u- 
terference,  when  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  very  small     This 
result  was  anticipated  from  the  wave  theory  {p.  308). 
Perfect  Blackness   of  the   Central  Spot   of  Newton's 
I  Sings.— It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  a    film   of 
/  infinitely  small  thickness  appears  perfectly  black  by  reflected 
I  light.    To  account  for  this  in  terms  of  interference,  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  directly  reflected  waves  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  internally  reflected 
waves.   Now  the  reflected 
ray    BC    (Fig.  213)    wiU 
possess  a  greater  ampli- 
tude than   the  internally 
reflected  rayEF,  and  thus 
the  interference  of  these 
„„     ,    „      .        ,,.     .      J,  rays   could  not   produce 

Fk.  iiB.— R»ys  internally  raflecled  firaii  *  '        i    ..        l  i       i 

Film.  complete    blackness. 

Poisson  pointed  out  that 
EF  will  not  be  the  only  internally  reflected  ray.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  infinite  series  of  rays  due  to  multiple  internal  reflec- 
tions will  be  formed.  Fig.  2 18  will  serve  to  explain  the  formation 
of  the  series  of  internally  reflected  rays,  o,  fl,  y,  8, ,  ,  .all  of 
which  will  be  parallel  to  BC,  the  directly  reflected  ray,  if  the  film 
is  of  uniform  thickness,  and  will  practically  coincide  with  BC  if 
the  film  is  thin.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light,  the  retardation  due  to 
the  diflerences  in  the  paths  of  these  rays  will  be  negligible. 
The  rays  a,  ft  y,  8,.  .  .  have  respectively  experienced  i,  3,  5,7,.  . . 
internal  reflections.  Any  ray,  y,  has  experienced  two  internal 
reflections  more  ihan  the  preceding  ray,  ;3,  and  thus  the  phases 
of  ail  wilt  be  equal,  or  will  differ  by  multiples  of  zir,  which  is 
equivalent  to  no  difference  in  phase.  Consequently,  when  the 
film  is  infinitely  thin,  the  phases  of  the  rays  a,  ^,  y,  9,  .  .  .  will 
all  be  equal,  and  will  differ  by  ir  from  the  directly  reflected  ray 
BC.  Thus,  if  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  rays  a,  |3,  y,  8, . .  . 
is  equal  to  the  ainplitii^^  of  the  ray  QC,  complete  interference 
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will  occur,  and  the  film  will  appear  perfectly  black  by  reflected 
light 

Sir  Geo.  Stokes  proved,  in  the  following  manner,  that  these  conditions 
aie  fiUfiUed.     Let  d  be  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  ray  (F^,  219). 
The  amplitude  ofthe  reflected  ray  will  be  equal  to  some  fraction  of  a, 
say  ai,  where  i  is  less  thao  unity.  Similarly,  the  refracied  ray  will  possess 
an  amplitude  equal  to  ac,  where  c  is  less  than 
unity.      If  we   now  reverse  the  reflected  and 
refracted    rays,    Ihey  must    together    produce 
a  ray  of  amplitude  equal  to  a. 

The  ray  ai  reversed  will  give  rise  to  a 
reflected  lay  of  i  times  its  amplitude  (i.t, 
equal  to  o^),  travelling  along  the  same  straight 
line  as  a ;  tt^ether  with  a  refracted  ray  of  c 

times  its  amplitude  {i.e.  equal  to  aic)  equally  Ficmg.— IlLumata  SirG. 
inclined  to  the  surface  with  of.  Sioko's  invesiigaiion. 

Let  the  ray  tK  reversed  give  rise  to  an 
internally  reflected  ray  of  amplitude  ace,  together  with  a  ray  of  ampli- 
lude  at/,  refracted  out  into  the  air  along  the  same  straight  line  as  a, 
'Thus  (Fig.  2ig),  the  reversal  of  the  rays  aiand  at  gives  rise  to  the  two 
rays  acf  and  a/f  travelling  along  the  same  straight  line  as  a  ;  together 
with  the  two  rays  ate  and  adc,  travelling  along  one  straight  line  within 
the  medium. 

Since  the  reversal  o(ai  and  at  must  merely  reproduce  a,  we  have~ 

Mf+al^  =  a;   .:  t/+l^=  1 (1) 

<Ki+  aic  =  o:   .:   e  +  i   =0 (2) 

From  (2)  t  =  ■-#.  Thus,  the  coefficients  of  internal  and  external  re- 
flection are  numerically  equal,  but  of  opposite  signs.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  a  phase  change  of  *  occurs  at  external  reflection,  while 
no  phase  change  occurs  at  internal  reflection. 

Returning  to  Fig.  318,  if  a  is  the  amplitude  of  theiay  AB,  thatof  the 
directly  reflected  ray  BC  will  be  ai.  The  ray  a  was  derived  from 
AB  by  one  refraction  into  the  medium,  one  internal  reflection,  and  one 
refraction  into  the  air.  Thus,  its  amplitude  is  equal  to  a(/i/,  or,  by(l) 
and  (I),  to  {-ai  (!-#')!.  The  ray  p  differs  from  a  only  in  having 
satfered  two  extra  internal  reflections  ;  its  amplitude  will  be  ate^,  or 
{-aS'  (l-^j.  Similarly,  (he  amplitude  of  the  tay  7  is  equal  to 
{-aP  (i  -j^},  and  so  on  with  the  other  rays  due  to  multiple  internal 
reflections. 

The  ram  of  the  ampUtudes  ofthe  rays  due  to  internal  reflections  is 
equal  to  the  infinite  series — 

-aHi-S^){i  +  l!'  +  i'+  .  ..).     ...     (3) 
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The  series  within  the  brackets  constitutes  a  geometrical  progressicm, 
of  which  the  first  term  is  i,  and  the  common  ratio  is  ^.  The  sum 
of  n  terms  of  this  series  is  equaP  to  {^-  l)/(^^-  i).  As  «  increases, 
the  value"  of  ^**  continuously  diminishes,  since  3<i.  Tha39  when 
ff  =  00,  the  sum  of  the  series  within  the  brackets  in  (3)  is  equal  to 
1/(1  -b\  and  the  value  of  (3)  reduces  to  -ab.  This  value  is  equal  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  directly  reflected  ray,  BC,  with  sign  reversed. 
Consequently,  the  series  of  rays  due  to  multiple  internal  reflection  in 
the  film  together  just  annul  the  directly  reflected  ray  BC,  and  the 
perfect  blackness  of  the  central  spot  in  Newton's  rings  is  accounted 
for. 

It  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  to  the  student  to  prove  that  the  sum  of 
the  amplitudes  of  all  the  transmitted  rays  (Fig.  218)  is  equal  to  a^  the 
amplitude  of  the  incident  ray. 

Test  of  Plane  Surfja^ces.— Let  an  air  film  be  formed  between 
two  surfaces  in  close  proximity.  If  both  surfaces  are  accurately 
plane  but  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  interference  bands, 
parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the  surfaces  would  intersect,  are 
observed  when  the  film  is  illuminated  by  light  from  a  Bunsen 
flame  coloured  with  a  sodium  salt.  If  one  surface  only  is  plane, 
the  bands  formed  will  be  curved,  and  each  band  passes  through 
all  points  of  the  air  film  which  are  of  uniform  thickness.  Thus, 
the  bands  form  contour  lines  for  the  curved  surface.  By  this 
means,  having  given  one  plane  surface,  the  planeness  of  any 
other  surface  can  be  tested.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  tested  the 
planeness  of  a  glass  surface  by  supporting  it,  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  millimetre,  below  the  surface  of  water.  The  water 
surface  will  be  truly  plane  if  care  is  taken  to  remove  floating 
specks  of  dust,  &c. ;  the  nature  of  the  glass  surface  can  be 
inferred  from  the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  interference 
bands  formed  under  monochromatic  illumination. 

Interference  produced  by  Thick  Filinfl.--When  the  thick- 
ness of  a  film  exceeds  a  few  wave-lengths  of  light,  no  inter- 
ference will  be  observed  if  white  light  is  used  as  an  ilium inant 
The  overlapping  of  the  various  sets  of  fringes  produces  an 
illumination  sensibly  uniform.  Using  monochromatic  light  as 
an  illuminant,  bands  can  be  seen  on  comparatively  thick  films. 
Thus,  thin  sheets  of  mica,  glass  bubbles,  &c.,  will  be  seen  to  be 
covered  with  alternate  bright  and  dark  bands,  when  viewed  by 

1  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra.,  p.  39. 
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thie  light  from  a  Bunsen  flame  coloured  with  sodium.  Using  a 
mercury  vacuum  lamp,  bands  can  be  observed  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  several  centimetres  in  thickness.  The  shape  and  dis- 
position of  these  bands  indicate  whether  the  bounding  surfaces 
of  the  plate  are  plane  and  parallel. 

Spectroscopic  Ezamination  of  Interference  Fringes.— Let 
an  image  of  a  set  of  interference  fringes  be  focussed  on  the 
plane  of  a  spectroscope  slit,  the  bands  being  parallel  to  the 
slit.  The  resulting  spectrum  will  exhibit  dark  bands  corre- 
sponding to  the  wave-lengths  of  light  which  interfere  at  the 
position  of  the  slit  If  the  interference  is  due  to  a  thin  film, 
then  a  single  dark  band  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  spectrum 
when  the  film'  is  infinitesimally  thin,  and  its  image  is  formed 
by  reflected  white  light.  If  the  image  of  the  film  is  shifted  so 
that  thicker  portions  are  focussed  on  the  slit,  violet  light  will  first 
appear,  then  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  We  shall  soon,  however^ 
arrive  at  a  thickness  where  two  different  wave-lengths  are 
simultaneously  destroyed  by  interference  ;  in  this  case  there 
will  be  two  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum.  For  a  greater  thick- 
ness the  dark  bands  will  be  more  numerous. 

Let  8  be  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  film  which  is  focussed  on  the 
slit,  and  let  /i|  be  the  refiractive  index  of  the  film  for  red  light.  Then,  if 
the  light  is  reflected  normally  from  the  film,  and  \i  is  the  wave- 
length corresponding  to  a  dark  band  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
2^  =  »X,  where  m  is  an  integer  (p.  407).  The  internally  reflected  red  ray 
is  retarded  by  n  wave-lengths  behind  the  directly  reflected  ray.  As  we 
pass  toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  may  arrive  at  a  position 
such  that  the  internally  reflected  waves,  being  shorter  than  those  of  the 
red  light,  are  retarded  by  («+l)  wave-lengths  behind  the  directly 
reflected  waves.  Here,  there  will  be  another  dark  band  in  the 
spectrum.  If  Xq  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light  destroyed,  and  //g  is  the 
corresponding  refractive  index  of  the  film,  we  shall  have  2fji^  =  («  +  i)A2« 
Thus,  the  wave-lengths  Xj,  Ag,  Xj,  .  .  .  &c.,  corresponding  to  the  various 
dark  bands,  will  be  given  by  the  equation — 

2B  =  n\Jfii  =  («  +  i)Kjfi2  =  («  +  ^)^Jh  =  •  •  • 

As  the  thickness  of  the  film  progressively  increases,  the  dark  bands  are 
seen  to  move  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  new  ones  being 
formed  toward  the  violet  end.  At  the  same  time  the  bands  become 
narrower   and  more  numerous.     Ultimately   the  bands  become  too 
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narrow  to  be  observed.     The  black  bends  i 
viuble  long  ailec  any  trace  of  colour  ca 
light  reflected  from  the  film. 

ExPT.  67. — Illuminate  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer  with  white  l^ht,  and 
cover  the  slit  wiih  a.  thin  film  of  mica.  Notice  the  dark  bands  in  tbe 
spectrum.  Prove  theoretically  that  the  wave-lengths  A„  A^  X„  .  .  . 
corresponding  to  the  dark  bands  are  given  by — 

SS  =  i^H  +  ^^kjfy  =  («  +  fj>^^  =  (n  +  ^Xji^=,    .   .    . 

Note  that  in  this  case  the  bands  are  formed  by  tmnsmission  (p.  407). 

Sitnation  of  luterference  Fringes.— On  observing  a  very  thin 

film,  such  as  a  soap  bubble,  the  intetference  bands  appear  to 

coincide  with  the  film  ;  in   other  words,  a.  motion  of  one's  eye 

produces  no  relative  displacement  between  the  bands  and  the 

film,  or  there  is  no  parallax  (p. 

23).    When,  however,  the  film 

is  thick,  the  bands  do  not   in 

general  appear  to  be  situated  cm 

it  1  their  formation  in  this  case 

must  now  be  considered. 

Let  KL,  MN  (Fig.  220)  repre- 
sent sections  of  the  plane  bound- 
ing surfaces  of  a  ^Im,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  piaper.  Let  LK 
and  NM  meet  toward  the  left  at 
a  small  angle,  6.  The  ray  AB, 
Fic  >«.-Toden™inetheSitnMi(»  incident  at  an  angle  (,  on  MN, 
of  inierfertDce  Fring«.  gives  rise  to  the  reflected  ray 

.BP  ;  together  with  the  lay  BC, 
refracted,  at  an  angle  r^,  into  the  film.  BC  is  incident  at  an 
angle  t]  on  the  surface  LK,  and  forms  the  reflected  ray  CD. 
The  ray  CD  is  incident  at  an  angle  t\  on  the  surface  MN,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  ray  DP,  refracted,  at  an  angle  r^,  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Interference  or  reinforcement  occurs  at  the  point  P, 
where  the  rays  BP  and  DP  iniersecl.  If,  after  leaving  P,  the 
rays  DP  and  BP  fall  on  a  lens,  they  will  once  more  cross,  and 
reinforce  or  interfere  with  each  other,  at  the  focus  conjugate 
to  P.  Thus,  P  will  be  the  position  at  which  the  intetference 
biuid  appears  to  be  situated. 
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With  P  as  centre,  and  PD  as  radius,  describe  the  arc  DG.  Produce 
BC  to  F,  making  CF  equal  to  CD.  With  F  as  centre,  and  radius  FD, 
describe  the  arc  DK.  The  lines  DK  and  DG  will  be  approximately 
straight,  and  perpendicular  to  BC  and  BP  respectively. 

T^e  portions  DP  and  GP  of  the  paths  of  the  interfering  rays  are 
equal.  Also  BG  =  BD  sin  f|,  and  BK  =  BD  sin  r^.  Thus,  since  the 
distance  BK  ip  the  film  is  equivalent  to  ii .  BK  =  /u .  BD  sin  r^  in  air, 
and  sin  1*1= ai  sin  r^,  the  portions  BG  and  BK  of  the  paths  of  the 
interfering  rays  are  equivalent.  Thus,  the  distance  of  retardation 
of  the  ray  DP  is  equal  to  /t(KC  +  CD)  =  /nKF.  Join  FD.  Then 
FD  is  perpendicular  to  KL,  and  equal  to  25,  where  8  =  DH ;  also 
z  KFD  =  z  BCD/2  =  1*2.  Then  /itKF  =  ft  x  DF  =  2/i5  (compare 
p.  406). 

Let  DP  =  a,  while  z  BPD  =  fp.     Then— 


DP        a        sin  PBD 


sin(^  -  «i  ) 
__        \2       *y  _  cos  ?i 


BD      BD      sin  BPD  sin  ^  sin  4» 


sm(^-r,) 


E5  -  ^  -  si"  FBD  _        V2        V  _  cosr^ 
BD  ~  BD  ~  sin  BFD  "~         sin  t^        ~  sin  t^ 

a  __  sin  4     cos  z^ 
25  ~  sin  <^  '   cos  ri 

When  f],  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  0,  the  angular  inclination  of  tht 
surfaces  of  the  film,  are  small,  the  angles  r^,  1*2,  i^t  ^s>  and  <p  will  all  be 
small.  Thus,  we  may  substitute  unity  for  the  value  of  any  cosine,  and 
the  circular  measure  for  the  sine,  of  any  angle  occurring  in  our  calcula- 
tion.    Thus— 

o  =  25  - . 
From  the  triangle  DPB— 


0  =  '1  -  ^3  =  ^i  -  m4 


since  the  relation  sin  rjsux  i^  =  /*,  reduces  to  rji^  =  /i*. 
From  the  triangle  BCD— 

From  the  triangle  of  which  BC  is  the  base,  and  the  lines  CK  and  B\i 
produced  to  meet  at  an  angle  B,  are  the  sides,  we  have — 

^  **■  U  "^  *0  "^  (2 "  ""v  ^ ''  •'•  ^'-^^^  ~  ^' 

E  £ 
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Hence — 

^  =  h  -  /*»8  =  h  -  m(2«2  -  n)  =  t\  -  fi(2ri  -  2$  -  rj) 

=  I'l  +  2fi9  -  firi  =  2/14^, 
since — 

Thus,  finally — 

Special  Cases. — (i)  When  d  is  very  small,  a  is  approximately 
equal  to  o,  unless  6  is  exactly  equal  to  o.  This  result  explains 
why  the  interference  bands  apparently  coincide  with  the  film 
when  the  latter  is  very  thin. 

(2)  When  ^  =  o,  a  =  i  00,  according  as  t^  is  positive  or 
negative.  Thus,  when  the  film  has  an  appreciable  thickness  and 
its  bounding  surfaces  are  parallel,  the  bands  will  be  formed  at 
an  infinite  distance.  To  view  them,  the  eye  must  be  at  rest,  or, 
if  a  telescope  is  used,  it  must  be  fbcussed  for  infinity. 

(3)  If  ^  is  small,  but  not  equal  to  zero,  a  small  difference  in  i^ 
or  d  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  a.  Since  different 
portions  of  the  film  will  be  seen  by  means  of  rays  incident 
on  LK  at  different  angles,  at  points  where  d  has  dififerent 
values,  the  bands  will  never  be  all  in  focus  at  once. 

When  6  is  negative,  while  /g  is  positive,  the  point  P  is  virtual, 
and  is  situated  behind  the  film. 

Michelson's  Interferometer.— An  ingenious  arrangement 
for  experimenting  on  the  interference  of  light  under  great 
retardation  has  been  invented  by  Prof.  Michelson.  -  Its  char- 
acteristic features  are  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  221. 
A  light-ray,  LA,  is  incident  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  the  surface 
of  a  glass  plate  thinly  coated  with  silver  ;  the  thickness  of  the 
silver  is  such  that  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted rays,  AB  and  AG,  are  equal.  The  rays  AB  and  AC, 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  reflected,  at 
normal  incidence,  from  the  polished  silver  surfaces  of  the 
mirrors  M  and  N  respectively  ;  they  then  retrace  their  paths, 
the  ray  BA  being  transmitted,  while  CA  is  reflected,  at  A, 
after  which  both  follow  the  path  AD.  Since  the  resultant  rays 
are  derived  from  the  single  ray  LA,  they  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  interfere  with,  or  reinforce,  each  other,  according  as  their 
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phases  differ  by  an  odd  or  even  multiple  of  w..     The  ny 
reflected  from  M  has  previously  been  reflected  at  A  in  air 
fiorii  the  thin  silver  film,  and  is  subsequently  transmitted  thcDugh 
th«  latter  and  the  glass  plate  H  si^pcMiing  it.    The  ray  re- 
flected at  C  has  previously  been  transmitted  through  the  thin 
silver  film  and  its  sup- 
porting glass  plate  H, 
and  is  subsequently  re- 
flected  in    glass  from 
that  film.      The  phase 
changes  on  reflection 
at  M  and  N  are  similar, 
and  it  has  been  found 
that,  when  the  silver 
coating  of  H  is  thini 
the  phase  changes  on 
reflection  from   oppo- 

md   in   gksi   Upa-  ,^  ..,_o,M  S„,_  a  Mtb,l„.-. 

tively,    are      similar,'  inurferomeur. 

each  being  equal  to  ir. 

Thus,  when  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are  equal,  or  difler  by  any 
whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  the  resulting  rays  will  be  in  the 
same  phase,  and  will  reinforce  each  other ;  when  the  paths 
differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  interference  wiU 
occur.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ray  reflected  from  N  traverses 
the  glass  plate  H  three  times  in  all,  while  that  reflected  from 
M  only  traverses  H  once.  In  order  to  make  the  paths  of  the 
rays  exactly  similar,  a  compensating  glass  plate,  K,  of  equal 
thickness  with  H,  and  parallel  to  the  latter,  is  interposed  in  the 
path  of  the  ray  AB. 

On  looking  along  the  direction  DA,  we  see  the  nHrror  M  together 
with  the  image  of  N  in  the  thin  silver  costing  of  H.  Thtis,  the  inter- 
ference fringes  practically  consist  of  Newton's  rings  formed  at  an  ait 
film  bounded  by  the  silvered  sur&ce  of  M,  and  the  iniage  in  H  of  the 
silvered  surface  of  N. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  extended  source  of  illumination  (p.  408),  the 
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source  of  light,  S,  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  lens,  L.     Fig.  221  shows 
the  plane  waves  derived  from  a  particular  point  in  the  source. 

To  adjust  the  instrument,  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are  first  made 
approximately  equal  by  measurement.  A  sheet  of  tinfoil  pierced  with  a 
pin-hole  is  then  placed  over  the  surface  of  L,  and  the  two  images  of  the 
pin-hole,  due  to  the  rays  ACAD  and  ABAD  respectively,  are  superposed 
.by  adjusting  the  inclination  of  N.  The  image  reflected  from  the  un- 
silvered  surface  of  H  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  reflected  from 
the  thin  silver  coating.  On  placing  a  sodium  flame  at  S,  and  removii^ 
the  tinfoil,  interference  bands  are  seen.  If  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are 
not  quite  equal,  the  thickness,  5,  of  the  equivalent  air  film  will  be 
appreciable,  and  the  bands  will  be  displaced  across  the  mirrors  when 
the  eye  is  moved  (p.  418).  The  mirror  M  is  then  slowly  moved  back- 
ward or  forward  until  the  parallax  between  it  and  the  bands  vanishes. 
On  substituting  a  source  of  white  light  at  S,  and  slowly  moving  M  back- 
wards or  forwards  through  a  small  distance,  brilliant  coloured  bands 
with  a  white  centre  make  their  appearance.  The  width  of  these  bands 
can  be  altered  by  adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  mirror  N. 

Besolution  of  Spectral  Lines.— Let  us  suppose  that  a  source 
of  pure  monochromatic  light  is  placed  at  S.  Interference 
bands,  formed  in  the  manner  already  described,  will  be  seen  on 
looking  along  the  direction  DA.  If  the  mirror  M  is  moved 
backwards  through  a  distance  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave- 
length, the  thickness  at  each  point  of  the  equivalent  air  film 
will  be  increased  by  a  quarter  wave-length,  and  at  each  point 
where  there  was  previously  a  bright  band,  there  will  now  be  a 
dark  one.  A  further  motion  of  M  through  a  quarter  wave- 
length will  leave  bright  bands  where  there  were  bright  bands  at 
first.  In  general  a  displacement  of  M  through  any  integral 
number  of  half  wave-lengths  will  leave  a  system  of  bands 
identical  with  those  originally  observed. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  source  S  simultaneously  emits 
waves  of  lengths  X^  and  Xg,  which  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  equal. 
When  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are  equal,  the  two  sets  of  bands 
will  occupy  practically  identical  positions.  Let  the  mirror  M 
now  be  displaced  parallel  to  itself.  If  Xj  is  greater  than  Xj,  the 
distance  through  which  the  mirror  is  moved  maybe  simultaneously 

equal  to  n-\  smd  to  («+i)-'.  1*3  this  case  bright  bands  corre- 

2  2 

sponding  to  X^  will  occupy  the  same  positions  as  when  the  paths 


\ 
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AB  and  AC  were  equal,  but  a  bright  band  corresponding  to 
Xg  will  occupy  the  position  originally  filled  by  a  dark  band,  and 
vice  versd.  Thus,  a  dark  band  due  to  \  will  be  covered  by  a 
bright  band  due  to  Xj,  and  the  fringes  will  become  indistinct,  or 
vanish.     On  moving  M  through  twice  the  above  distance,  it  will 

be  displaced  through  2/1.  -^ ,  or   2(«+i)-^  =  (2«+ 1)  -?.      The 

222 

bright  bands  due  to  X^  and  X2  will  now  coincide,  and  the  fringes 
will  be  distinctly  visible.  As  the  mirror  M  is  further  displaced,  the 
bands  will  become  alternately  distinct  and  indistinct.  We  thus 
have  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  light  which  is  purely 
monochromatic,  and  that  which  consists  of  two  or  more  wave- 
lengths so  nearly  equal  that  they  cannot  be  resolved  by  a 
spectroscope. 

By  means  of  his  interferometer  Michelson  has  succeeded  in  resolving 
a  number  of  spectral  lines  which  were  previously  thought  to  be  homo- 
geneous. Light  from  a  vacuum  tube  was  analysed  by  a  prism  in  the. 
ordinary  manner,  and  one  of  the  spectral  lines  was  thrown  on  a  slit  in  a 
diaphragm  placed  at  S  (Fig.  221).  The  equivalent  air  film,  in  some 
experiments,  had  a  great  thickness  (in  some  it  amounted  to  20  cms.  or 
more) ;  thus,  the  difficulty  had  to  be  met  that  all  of  the  bands  are  not' 
in  focus  at  once.  This  was  done  by  using  perfectly  plane  mirrors,!! 
adjusted  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  air  film  were  strictly  parallel 
(9  =  o  in  the  formula  for  a  on  p.  418)  when  the  bands  were  all  formed  at 
infinity ;  in  this  case  they  take  the  form  of  circles,  and  must  be  viewed 
by  means  of  a  telescope  focussed  for  infinity.  The  mirror  M  was 
displaced  by  means  of  an  accurate  screw,  and  the  alterations  which 
occurred  in  the  visibility  of  the  bands  were  observed. 

Michelson  found  that  each  of  the  D  lines  is  itself  double,  as  is 
also  the  red  hydrogen  C  line  (A.  =  6563),  and  many  others  not  previously 
resolved.  The  green  mercury  line  (A.  =  5461)  was  found  to  consist  of  six 
lines  very  close  together.  Interference  was  obtained  with  the  green 
light  from  a  mercury  vacuum  lamp  when  the  difference  in  peth  of  the 
interfering  rays  amounted  to  40  cms. !  The  red  cadmium  line  {>.  —  6439) 
was  found  to  be  the  most  homogeneous  readily  obtainable. 

The  Metre  in  Terms  of  Wave-lengths  of  Light.— Modem 
scientific  measurements  are  all  based  on  the  metre  as  a  standard 
of  length.  It  is  important  that  we  should  have  some  means  of 
accurately  reproducing  the  standard  metre  preserved  at  Sevres, 
in  case  some  accident  should  happen  to  it*    Maxwell  suggested 
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that  the  wave-length  of  light,  emitted  by  a  saitable  chemical 
element  under  prescribed  conditions,  would  fonti  the  best 
standard  of  length.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  Michelson  has 
determined  how  many  wave-lengths,  corresponding  to  the  r^ 
cadmium  line,  are  equivalent  to  the  standard  metre.  TIk 
number  of  interference  fringes  which  passed  across  a  friveo 
point,  as  the  mirror  M  was  moved  through  a  measured 
distance,  was  observed.  He  found  the  standard  metre  to  be 
equivalent  to  i,SS3ii63'S  wave-lengths  of  the  red  cadmium  line. 
According  to  this  measurement,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
accurate  ever  performed,  the  wave-length  of  the  red  cadmium 
line  is  equal  to  6438'57Z2  tenth-metres.  The  error  in  this 
result  probably  does  not  exceed  one  in  a  million. 

Jamin's   Interferoineter. — In  this  instrument,  inteiference 
fringes  are  produced  by  a  method  originally  due  to  Brewster. 
A  ray,  AB  {Fig.  z2z),  incident  on  a  thick  glass  plate  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  is  spht  up  into  a  directly 
reflected  ray,  BE,  together  with 
a  refracted  ray,  BC  ;  the  latter 
giving  rise,  by  internal  reflec- 
tion at  C,  and  transmission  into 
the  air  at  D,  to  the  lay  DF, 
parallel  to  BE.     BE  and    DF 
are  then  incident  on  a  second 
glass  plate  similar  and  parallel 
to  the  first  one.    A  component 
of  the  ray  BE   is  refracted  into    this  plate  at   E,  internally 
reflected  at  D,  and  refracted  into  the  air  at  F ;  the  resulting 
ray.  FH,  coincides  with  the  component  of  DF  which  is  directly 
reflected  at  F.     If  the  two  glass  plates  are  exactly  similar  and 
parallel,  the  two  paths  traversed  by  the  light  will  be  equivalent ; 
but  by  slightly  tilting  one  of  the  plates  a  difference  of  path  may 
be  introduced,  and  interference  bands  will  be  foraied.     An 
extended  source  of  light  must  be  used  (p.  408). 

If  amilat  tubes  containing  different  gases  are  placed  so  as  to  be 
trareised  by  the  rays  BE  and  DF  respectively,  a  measurement  of 
the  «hift  produced  in  the  bands  can  be  used  lo  compare  the  ie&«cti»e 
in^cesofthegBW*.  If  oMtabe  iscxhansted,  theKlnclivc  iadCK  oftbe 
^  coaUJoed  in  the  other  can  be  detttttined.      Floft.  Reinold  and 
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Rtlcker  used  Jamm's  interferometer  to  determine  the  thickness  of  black 
sottp  films.  From  p.  403  we  know  that  the  thickness  of  these  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  %ht ;  consequently,  a  number 
must  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering  rays  in  order  to 
obtain  an  appreciable  shift  of  the  bands.  The  end  of  a  glass  tube  was 
dipped  into  a  soap  solution,  and  the  tube  was  inverted  till  the  soap  film 
formed  slid  a  short  distance  into  the  tube.  A  second  film  was  then 
formed,  and  the  above  procedure  was  repeated  till  the  tube  enclosed 
about  sixty  films.  The  tube  was  then  placed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the 
interfering  rays  of  the  interferometer,  and  the  shift  of  the  bands,  when 
the  films  appeared  black  by  reflected  light,  was  measured.  From  this 
result,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  films,  and  the 
refractive  index  of  the  soap  solution,  the  average  thickness  of  the  films 
was  calculated  (p.  392).  This  was  found  to  be  equal  to  about  lOfifi 
( 10  X  10  ~  •  mm. ).  It  was  found  that  an  abrupt  change  in  the  thickness  of 
the  film  occurs  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  black.  This  apparently 
indicates  that  the  thickness  of  a  black  soap  filip  is  comparable  with  the 
diameter  of  a  molecule.  It  is  probable  that  the  diameter  of  a  molecule 
lies  between  0*5  fi/*  and  0*005  /aju. 

Lippmaan's  Colour  Photography.— When  light  is  reflected 
normally  from  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  the  incident  and 
reflected  waves  combine  to  form  stationary  waves  (p.  263).  If 
a  phase  change  of  ir  occurs  on  reflection,  there  will  be  a  node  at 
the  surface,  and  other  nodal  planes  will  be  found  at  distances 
equal  to  X/2,  X,  3X/2, 2X, . .  .  from  the  surface.  In  each  of  these 
planes  the  ether  will  be  stationary  ;  midway  between  any  two  of 
them  (at  an  antinode)  the  ether  will  alternately  suffer  great 
displacement,  and  acquire  great  velocity  (p.  264).  If  the  reflect- 
ing surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  a  transparent  substance, 
stationary  waves  will  be  formed  in  the  ether  penetrating  the  latter, 
and  the  displacement  of  the  ether  at  the  antinodes  will  there 
produce  an  oscillatory  motion  of  the  material  particles* (p.  278), 
while  at  the  nodes  the  particles  will  be  at  rest.  Thus,  if 
chemical  change  is  produced  by  the  light,  it  is  natural  to  anti- 
cipate that,  under  the  above  conditions,  this  will  occur  only  at 
the  antinodes.  The  layer  covering  the  reflecting  surface  would 
then  comprise  a  number  of  equidistant  planes  in  which  chemical 
change  is  produced,  separated  by  spaces  which  remain  unacted 

upon. 
To  test  this  point,  Prof.  Lippmann  placed  the  film  of  a 
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photographic  plate  in  contact  with  clean  mercury,  and  expiosed  it 
to  light  on  the  glass  side.  The  stationary  waves  formed  in  the 
film  acted  on  the  silver  salts  only  in  the  planes  passing  through 
the  antinodes.  After  development  the  undecomposed  silver 
salts  were  dissolved  out  in  the  usual  manner.  When  dry,  the 
film  comprised  a  number  of  transparent  layers  of  gelatine,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  thin  silver  films.  The  thickness  of 
each  transparent  layer  was  equal  to  half  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  used  during  the  exposure.  When  illuminated  by  white 
light,  incident  normally,  partial  reflection  occurred  at  each 
of  the  thin  silver  films.  The  waves,  reflected  from  the  two 
silver  films  bounding  any  particular  transparent  layer,  suffered 


Via.  113.— Transvene  Seclion  of  Lippnunn  Film  {magnified  about  i.jcn 

similar  phase  changes  on  reflection,  and  thus  their  final 
phase  diflerence  was  due  merely  to  the  difference  in  their 
paths.  Waves  equal  in  length  with  those  used  during  the 
exposure  were  totally  reflected,  since,  for  them,  the  retardation 
in  a  transparent  layer  amounted  to  a  complete  wave-length. 
Other  waves  penetraled  the  photographic  film  and  were  ab- 
sorbed. Thus,  the  film,  when  viewed  normally  by  the  aid  of 
white  light,  appeared  of  the  same  colour  as  the  light  to  which 
it  had  previously  been  exposed'.  When  the  film  was  viewed 
obliquely,  the  wave-length  of  the  reflected  light  became  less 
ai  the  angle  of  reflection  was  increased  (p.  407). 

Prof.  Lippmann  also  focussed  a  pure  prismatic  spectrum  on 
k  film  under  the  conditions  previously  described,  and  obtained 
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a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  in  its  natural  colours.     Coloured 
objects  have  also  been  photographed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  first  investigator  to  obtain  microscopic  evidence  of  the  laminated 
structure  of  I^ippmann  films  was  Dr.  Neuhauss.  Fig.  223  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  photomicrograph  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Mr. 
K.  Senior  made  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum,  and  then  stripped  the 
film  from  its  glass  support.  Mr.  W.  6.  Randies  made  very  thin  trans- 
verse sections  of  this  film,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  0*Donohoe,  by  magnifying 
one  of  these  sections  1,000  diameters,  produced  the  photomicrograph  of 
which  Fig.  223  is  an  enlarged  reproduction.  The  upper  surface  was  the 
one  which  was  in  contact  with  the  mercury.  The  dark  bands  represent 
the  antinodal  planes,  where  the  silver  salts  have  been  decomposed  by  the 
light ;  these  are  separated  by  clear  spaces,  representing  the  nodal  planes. 
The  film  was  originally  exposed  to  red  light,  so  that  the  distance 
between  two  adjacent  antinodal  planes  was  equal  to  about  0*0035  ™™* 
Fig.  223  is  of  great  interest,  since  it  is  impossible,  by  means  of  any 
form  of  microscope,  to  see  objects  much  smaller  than  the  wave-length 
of  light ;  the  success  obtained  in  this  case  is  partly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  treatment  of  the  stripped  film  previous  to  cutting 
caused  it  to  swell  considerably. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XVI 

1.  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  wave-length  of  a  given 
source  of  monochromatic  light  by  the  bi-prism,  and  explain  how  the 
necessary  adjustments  are  made  and  tested. 

2.  Discuss  the  observed  phenomena  of  interference  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

3.  A  plane  soap  film,  illuminated  by  white  light,  gradually  becomes 
thinner  as  the  liquid  drains  away.  It  is  viewed  through  a  spectro- 
scope, the  slit  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  which  always  is  directed 
to  the  same  part  of  the  film.  Describe  and  explain  the  phenomena 
which  are  observed. 

4.  Explain  the  colours  seen  when  a  thin  film  of  oil  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  water. 

5.  Describe  Newton's  rings  as  seen  by  reflection.  What  relations 
hold  between  the  thickness  of  the  air  space,  the  diameters  of  the  rings, 
and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light? 

6.  Discuss  the  method  of  determining  the  wave-length  of  light 
from  observations  on  Newton's  rings.  • 

7.  Newton's  rings  are  formed  between  a  plane  surface  of  glass  and 
a  lens.  The  diameter  of  the  third  black  ring  is  i  cm.  when  soda 
tight  (wave-length  =  589  x  lo'^  cm.)  is  used  at  such  an  angle  that 
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the  light    passes  through   the  air   film  at  an  angle  of  36*   to  the 
normal     Find  the  radius  of  the  glass  lens. 

8.  Describe  the  method  of  producing  interference  of  light  by  the 
reflection  of  a  beam  of  light  from  the  front  and  back  surfaces  of 
thick  plates  of  glass.  How  may  such  an  arrangement  be 
employed  to  determine  the  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid 
with  change  of  temperature? 

9.  *  Describe  some  method  of  producing  interference  fringes  in 
which  the  difference  of  path  between  the  interfering  pencils  is  con- 
siderable, and  point  out  the  conditions  for  distinctness  in  the  fringes. 
Show  how  your  method  could  be  used  to  measure  small  changes  in 
the  refractive  index  of  a  body. 

10.  Newton's  rings  are  formed  in  sodium  light  between  a  flat  lens 
and  a  plane :  as  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  plane  is  in- 
creased, the  rings  disappear  and  reappear  periodically.  Explain  this, 
and  show  how  the  phenomenon  may  be  used  to  analyse  the  nature 
of  a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum. 

11.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
wave-length  of  light. 

Practical 

1.  Measure  the  apparent  diameter  of  Newton's  rings  (in  sodiuni 
light),  using  light  incident  at  different  angles,  and  plot  the  relation 
between  incidence  and  diameter. 

2.  Determine,  by  means  of  Newton's  rings,  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  transmitted  by  the  given  coloured  glass. 

3.  Project  Newton's  rings  on  to  a  screen,  and  by  measuring  them 
determine  the  ratio  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  three  given  coloured 
lights. 

4.  Compare  the  wave-length  of  the  light  transmitted  by  red  glass 
with  that  of  soda  light,  by  means  of  Fresnel's  bands. 

5.  Determme  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  a  lens  by  means  of 
Newton's  rings.  The  wave-length  of  sodium  light  is  SSgi  x  io~*  cm.,  and 

R  =  -r-  (rj^  -  rj^),  where  r^  and  r^  are  the  radii  of  the  :«**»  and  the 

{x  +  ny^  dark  rings  as  seen  by  transmitted  light 

6.  Arrange  Fresnel's  bi-prism  on  the  optical  bench  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  interference  bands  as  well  as  possible.  Describe  the  adjustments 
you  make,  and  indicate  why  you  make  them. 


'     CHAPTER  XVII 

DIFFRACTION 

Xutroductoiy. — A,  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  rectilinear 
propagation  of  light  has  already  been  obtained  in  terms  of  the 
Wave  Theory  (Chap.  XIII).  The  reasoning  used  shows  that 
wave  propagation  is  approximately  rectilinear,  when  the  length 
of  the  waves  is  small.  It  has  also  been  proved,  by  independent 
methods,  that,  as  a  matter  ol  fact,  the  wave-length  of  light 
varies  between  04  X  io~^  mm.  ando-8  x  io~' mm.,  according  to 
its  colour.  Theory  indicates  that  waves  of  such  lengths  should 
exhibit  a  slight  tendency  to  bend  round  comers,  and  the  effects 
^  this  should  be  observable  under  appropriate  conditions.  Such 
effects  have  been  observed,  and  must  now  claim  our  attention. 
They  are  classiiied  under  the  head  of  SiS^Mtion  PhsnomMw.  As 
will  be  seen,  these  phenomena  are  exhibited  when  part  of  a  wave 
front  is  intercepted  by  one  or  more  opaque  obstacles. 

OrlmiIricalWaTes,Hair-Feriod£l«ments.— Let  S  (Fig.  224) 
be  the  section  of  a  narrow  slit  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  Light  transmitted  through 
this  slit  will  consist  of  cylindrical 
waves  of  which  the  axes  pass 
through  S.  Let  the  circle  APB  be 
the  section  of  an  imaginary  cylinder 

with  axis  passing  through  S,  per-       ^'o-  »><.— H^f-Period  ELcm 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Each  wave  from  the  slit  S  will  in  tun 
APB.  The  illumination  at  a  point  O  is 
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of  the  wavelets  formed  at  different  points  of  the  surface  APB.  As 
these  points  are  at  different  distances  from  O,  the  various  wave- 
lets which  simultaneously  arrive  at  O  must  have  started  at 
different  times.  The  point  P,  where  APB  is  cut  by  the  straight 
line  OS,  is  nearer  to  O  than  any  other  point  on  APB  ;  P  is 
termed  the  pole  of  the  wave  inrfMe  APB.  Let  X  be  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  transmitted  through  S.  With  O  as  centre, 
and  (OP  +  X/2)  as  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  APB  in  M|  and 
Nj.  .  PMj  will  be  the  section  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  cylindrical 
surface  APB.  Cylindrical  wavelets  from  the  edge  Mj  of  this 
strip  must  have  started  half  a  period  earlier  than  those  from  P, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  O  simultaneously  with  the  latter.  Wavelets 
from  the  strip  PM^  will  reinforce  each  other  at  O.  PMi  is 
termed  the  first  half-period  element  of  the  surface  PB.  With 
O  as  centre,  and  (OP  +  X)  as  radius,  cut  APB  in  Mj  and  N^ 
Cylindrical  v/avelets  from  the  strip  of  which  M1M2  is  the  section 
must,  on  an  average,  have  started  half  a  period  before  those 
from  PMj,  in  order  to  arrive  at  O  simultaneously  with  the 
latter.  The  phase  of  the  disturbance  from  M^M,  will  differ 
by  n  from  that  due  to  PM^.  The  strip  MM^  constitutes  the 
seoond  half-period  element.  With  O  as  centre,  and  radii  equal 
to  (OP  -I-  3X/2),  (OP  +  2X),  (OP  -I-  5X/2), ...  cut  APB  in  M3,  M^, 
M5,  .  .  .Ng,  N4,  N5,  thus  dividing  PA  and  PB  into  successive 
half-period  elements.  The  resultant  disturbance  at  O  is  due  to 
the  combined  effects  of  the  wavelets  from  the  various  half-period 
elements. 

ExPT.  68. — Cut  a  circular  disc,  of  10  cms.  radius,  from  stout  drawing 
paper.  Fasten  this  at  its  centre,  S  (Fig.  224),  with  a  single  drawing  pin, 
above  a  sheet  of  paper  strained  on  a  drawing  board.  Join  S  to  O,  a 
point  30  cms.  from  S,  by  a  straight  line.  Then  OP  =  20  cms.  To 
obtain  a  wave  model  for  X  =  0*2  cm.,  mark  off  points  Mj,  Mj,  M„  .  .  . 
on  the  edge  of  the  circular  disc  at  distances  respectively  equal  to  ao*i, 
20 '2,  20 '3,  .  .  .  cms.  from  O ;  the  points  N^,  N3,  .  .  .  are  found  by 
making  PNi  =  PMi,  PNg  =  PM^,  .  .  .  &c.  Then  P  is  the  pole  of 
the  wave  surface  with  respect  to  the  point  O,  and  PM^,  M^M^  .  .  .  &c, 
are  the  half-period  elements  due  to  the  half  PB  of  the  wave  sui&oe, 
while  PN},  N^^Ng,  ...  &c.,  are  the  half-period  elements  due  to  the 
other  half,  PA.  Draw  TOR  perpendicular  to  SO.  To  determine  the 
half-period  elements  with  respect  to  any  point  Q  in  TR,  rotate  the 
paper  disc  until  the  pole  P  lies  in  the  straight  line  joining  SQ. 
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,  It  is  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  the  halves  PA  and 
PB  of  the  wave  surface.  As  a  result  of  the  above  exercise, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  breadth  PM,  of  the  first  half-period 
element  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  succeeding  element, 
while  M,M|,  MgMj,  ,  .  .  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude. 
Since  the  elements  are  al!  of  equal  lengths,  the  areas  of 
the  ist,  and,  and  3rd,  &c.,  elements  must  be  in  descending  order 
of  magnitude.  Since  the  rate  of  decrease  is  continuous,  the 
area  of  any  element  is  approximately  equal  to  the  mean 
of  the  areas  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  elements. 
Consequently,  the  numerical  value  of  the  displacement  at  O, 
due  to  wavelets  from  any  particular  element,  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  the  displacements  due  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
elements.  _^ 

Let  d,,  d^  d„  .  .  .  be  the  numerical  valaes  or  the  displacements  at 
O  due  to  waveletsfrom  the  ist,  and,  3rd,  .  .  .  4c.,  elements.  Then, 
indicalli^  the  phase  difference  between  the  displacements  from  odd  and 
even  elements  by  prefixing  a  minus  sign  to  Uj,  (f„  .  .  .  (compare  p.  191), 
we  find  that  D,  the  resultant  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  half,  PB,  of 
the  wave  surbce,  is  given  t^ — 

D  =  d,-d3  +  d,~dt-tdi-  .  .  . 

=  dj2. 

The  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  whole  wave  surface  is  equal  to  2D, 

Old,. 

DifEnction  at  a  Strai^t  Edge.— Let  the  straight  edge  C 

and  the  illuminated  slit  S  (Fig.  225)  be  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  ' 
the  paper.     It  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  illumination  on  a  screen 
TOR,   also   perpendicular  to    the 
paper. 

Join  SC,  and  produce  to  O.    A 
line  on  the  screen  through  O,  per- 

,-      I  ,  1  r      1.  Fig.  Mt.—DLminmionofBiighi- 

pendlCular    to    the    plane    of     the  nea  within  Lhe  Geonwincal 

paper,    defines    the    limit    of  the  Shadm- rf  a  su.ighi  Edgt. 

geometrical  shadow  of  the  straight 

edge.    At  O  the  illumination  is  due  to  the  half-period  elements 
comprised  in  one  half  of  the  wave  surface,  and  the  displace- 
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mcBt  ]a  equal  to  d,jt.  At  we  pus  akmg  OX  into  the  gttometrical , 
shadow,  the  i  st,  and  then  the  and,  3rd,  4th, ...  of  the  half-period 
elements  are  intercepted. 

When  the  lat  element  only  is  intercepted,  the  displacement  D  is 
given  by — 

D=-dt  +  c!,-d,  +  d^-... 

=    -dJi->,{d^+  d,)l2  -d^-   Hrf.  +  4)/3  -  4t  -    .    ■    . 

=  -dJt (I) 

As  the  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  elemenls  ace  intercepted,  the  displaceoienl 
assumes  the  values(  +  'V3),(-'''i/3).  .  .  .  &c. 

As  di,  di,  rfj,  rf(,  ....  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  the 
displacement  rapidly  and  continuously  decreases  in  magnitude  as  we 
pass  into  the  geometrical  shadow  ;  theillu. 
minalion,  which  is  proportional  to  (he 
square  of  the  displacement,  diminishes  slill 
more  quicldy.  Thus,  (here  is  a  small 
amount  of  illumination  within  the  edge 
of  the  geometrical  shadow,  but  this  rapidly 
and  continuously  diminishes  as  we  proceed, 
and  at  a  small  distance  within  the  edge 
'"M»'''ESS'i?iS;    l>e<»me.ta.pp,td.ble(Frg.  >,7). 

the  Gcomctricsl    Shsdow         As  we  pass    along  OR,  the  pole  travels 
of  i.  Siraigh.  Kdg..  fn,„  Q  jgj^grd  B  (Fig.  226),  and  one  after 

another  of  the  previously  intercepted  half- 
period  elemenls  becomes  exposed.  Thus,  the  illumination  at  a  point 
Q  is  due  to  one  complete  half  of  the  wave  surface,  together  with  B 
certain  number  of  elements  of  the  other  half.  The  displacement  D,, 
due  to  half  of  the  wave,  is  given  by  Dj  =  di/l.  As  the  1st,  3qd, 
3rd,  <  .  .  half-period  elements  of  the  second  half  of  the  wave  suiftoe 
are  exposed,  the  dbplacement  assumes  the  values— 

T>3='d,/2+d,  =  3dj2. 

D,  =  dJ2  +  di-dj  =  ajx  (nearly). 

D,  =  4/j  +  rf,  -  rf,  +  oi  =  rf,  +  oi/2  +  {(./,  +  ^)/2  -  ay  =  4  +  dji. 

Vt=dj3  +  di-dt  +  d,-di  =  dj2. 

D^  =  dj2  +  dt  ~  kj  +  d,  -  dt  +  df 

=  d  +  {(dt  +  d^)l2  -d^  +  {{d,  +  d,)/2  -  d^  +  aj2  =  d,  +  dj2. 

The  illumination  which  would  be  produced  at  any  point  if 
the  whole  wave  were  operative  is  proportional  to  rf,*.    The  iUu- 
n  corresponding  toDj  is  proportional  to9[^'/4,  or2-2^J^. 
5  therefore  greater  than  that  which  would  be  produced  at  the 
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point  by  Ibdunobstnictedwave.  The  illumination  corresponding  to 
Oj  ia  proportional  to  {dji^,  and  a  thus  less  than  that  correspond- 
ing to  Dy    DfCorresponds  to  an  illumination  slightly  leas  than 
that  due  to  U^  since  rfj  <  Jy,  but  greater  than  that  due  to  Dj, 
while  D(   corresponds    to    an 
illumination  less  than  that  due 
to  Dj,  and  soon.     Thus,  as  we 
proceed  along  OR,  away  from 
the  edge    of  the  geometrical 
shadow,  a  number  of  bright 
bands  separated  by  compara- 
tively dark  intervals  are  en- 
countered (Fig.  227).      Owing 
to  the  unequal  widths  of  the 

half-period  elements,  the  bright         f,g.  i»7.— Diffraction  Band^  bordeiing 

bands  on  the  screen  occur  at  '^  Shadow  of  a  Siraighi  Edjt 

unequal  intervals, the  first  band 

being  widest,  while  the  rest  decrease  in  regular  succession. 
The  distinctness  of  these  bands  becomes  less  and  less  as  we 
proceed,  and  after  a  time  the  illumination  becomes  uniform. 

Dlfiaction  Ba&djs  can  only  be  observed  when  tbe  Source 
of  Light  is  of  vfliT  Small  IKmeneions.— An  illuminated  pin- 
hole or  narrow  slit  is  generally  employed.  An  extended  source 
of  light  is  equivalent  to  a  large  number  of  linear  sources,  and 
these  give  rise  to  different  sets  of  bands,  which  overlap  and 
produce  uniform  illumination. 

For  a  given  disposition  of  the  source,  straight  edge,  and 
screen."  t\ie  width  of  corresponding  half-period  elements  will  be 
smaller  for  blue  than  for  red  light.  As  a  consequence,  the  width 
of  the  bands  will  be  less  for  blue,  than  for  red  light.  When 
white  light  is  used,  the  inner  edges  of  the  first  few  bands  will 
be  blue,  and  the  outer  edges  red. 

Harrow  Obstacle. — A  fine  wire  or  other  similar  obstacle, 
when  placed  parallel  to  an  illuminated  slit,  inte^epts  some 
of  the  wave  elements,  and  thus  produces  dififraction  effects. 
On  either  side  of  the  geometrical  shadow  may  be  observed  a 
series  of  bands  similar  to  those  already  described,  and  produced 
in  a  similar  manner.  Those  on  either  side  are  produced  by  the 
light  which  has  passed  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  obstacle  ; 
they  are  of  unequal  widths,  and  are  unaffected  by  the  breadth  of 
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the  obstacle.  Inside  the  geometrical  shadow  another  series 
of  bands  is  formed.  These  bands  are  narrower  than  those 
previously  mentioned,  and  are  approximately  equidistant  from 
each  other,  the  space  between  two  bright  bands  being  inversely 
proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  obstacle. 

The  displacement  at  the  middle  of  the  geometrical  shadow  is  due  to 
the  unintercepted  elements  in  the  halves  of  the  wave  surface.  If  the 
obstacle  intercepts  only  the  first  elements  in  both  halves,  the  displace- 
ment at  the  middle  of  the  geometrical  shadow  will  be  equal  to  2  x  -  djz 
=  -  d^  This  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  that  obtained  when  the  ob- 
stacle is  removed.  If  the  first  and  second  elements  in  both  halves  are 
intercepted,  the  displacement  at  the  middle  of  the  geometrical  shadow 
will  be  equal  to  ^3,  and  so  on.  Since  dTj,  d^^  d^,  .  ,  .  are  in  descending 
order  of  magnitude,  it  follows  that  the  illumination  at  the  middle  of  the 

geometrical  shadow  becomes  more  feeble 
as  the  breadth  of  the  obstacle  in- 
creases ;  it  becomes  inappreciable  when 
the  obstacle  intercepts  more  than  the 
first  few  of  the  half-period  elements. 

The  displacement  at  any   point,  Q 
(Fig.  228),     within    the     geometrical 

Shadow    of   a    Narrow         of  wavelets  derived  from  the  wave  sur- 
Obstacle.  f^^^  ^^  ^j^g  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  the  edges  of  the  obstacle.  The 
wavelets  from  C  and  F  (Fig.  228)  start  in  the  same  phase  and,  on  reaching 
Q,  will  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other,  according  as  (QC  —  QF) 
is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  Thus,  if 
OQ  =  X,  and  CF  =  8,  while  the  distance  from  O  to  the  point  midway 
between  F  and  C  is  equal  to  D,  we  have,  by  reasoning  precisely  similar 
to  that  employed  on  p.  390, 


X  =  -r- .  n\y  [for  the  «th  bright  band  to  be  at  Q], 
9 


and — 


^  =  -  .  ln+-\\f  [for  the  (n  +  i)th  dark  band  to  be  at  Q]» 

where  n  can  be  any  integer,  including  o.    The  bright  band  correspond- 
ing to  M  =  o  is  the  central  bright  band. 

The  distance  between  the  middle  points  of  two  neighbouring  br^ht 
bands  is  equal  to  Da/8  (compare  p.  391).     Thus,  the  smaller  we 
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the  breadth,  t,  of  the  obstacle,  the  gieatet  becomes  tJie  width  of  a  band. 
With  a  veiy  naiTOW  obstacle,  the  internal  bands  spread  out  beyond  the 

geometrical  shadow. 

Fig.  229,  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B, 
Croft,  is  a  phonograph  of  the  shadows  of  two  needles,  using  light 
from  a  nartnw  slit  as  an  illuminant.   The  shadow  with  the  wider 


Fio,  n*.— Sbudowa  of  Pfflnled  Ends  Ftc.  jm.— Shaaow  o<  Kya 

of  N«dl«,  End  of  Needle. 

bright  band  at  its  centre  was  obtained  by  using  the  smallest 
needle  made  ;  the  other  needle  was  larger.  The  outer  bands, 
of  unequal  widths,  are  seen,  together  with  the  inner  equidistant 
bands.  The  broadening  of  the  central  band  towards  the  point 
of  the  needle  should  be  noticed.  Fig.  230,  also  due  fo  Mr. 
Croft,  shows  the  diffraction  bands  for  the  shadow  of  the  eye 
end  of  a  needle. 

EXPT.  6g.  — Place  a  convex  Jens  in  ftonl  of  your  eye ;  look  through 
this  toward  a  narrow  slit  (made  as  described  in  Expt.  60,  p.  395)  [daced 
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The  wide  bands  on  eilhersideof  thebi-prism  fringes  (Fig.  307,  p.  395) 
are  due  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  external  bands 
fringing  the  shadow  of  a  needle.  The  bi-piism  divides  a  cylindrical 
wave  from  the  slit  into  two  portions.  The  central  fringes  are  formed  by 
interference  between  wavelets  from  both  porrions ;  the  wider  externa] 
bands  on  either  side  are  derived  only  from  the  half  wave  surface  on  that 

Bectangnlar  Aperture.— Let  C  and  F  (Fig.  231)  represent 

the  edges  of  a  rectangular  aperture,  while  AB  represents  a 

cylindrical  wave  surface  of  which  the  axis  coincides  with  the 

illuminated  slit  S.     If  the  distance  CF  comprises  a  considerable 

number  of  half-period  elements  with 

I  respect  to  the  screen  TOR,  the 
limits,  M  and  N,  of  the  geometri- 
cal shadows  of  the  edges  C  and  F, 
will  be  bordered  inlemally  by  dif- 
fraction bands  of  unequal  widths, 
similar  to  those  described  in  con- 
^'°'  W^'A^'n^n."'  ■  nection  with  a  straight  edge.     The 

illumination  of  the  screen  quickly 
fades  out  as  we  proceed  to  points  farther  from  O  than  M  or  N. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  CF  comprises  only  a  few  half-period 
elements.  Let  O  be  a  point  on  the  screen  equidistant  from  C 
and  F.  If,  with  respect  to  O,  CF  comprises, only  the  first  half- 
period  elements  of  each  half  of  the  wave  AB,  the  displace- 
ment at  O  will  be  equal  to  2tfi,  which  is  a  maximum  value.  If 
CF  comprises  the  first  twohalf-period  elements,  the  displacement 
at  O  will  be  equal  to  2rf,  -  2d^  and  thus  has  a  minimum  value. 
If  CF  comprises  three  half-period  elements,  the  displacement  at 
O  is  equal  to — 

2fll  -  2fli  +  a/j  =  fli  +  i^  +  {(rf,  +  i^)  -  aay  =  ai  -H  4, 

which  is  a  maximum  value,  slightly  smaller  than  if  the  first  half- 
period  element  were  alone  comprised  by  CF.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  see  that,  using  monochromatic  light,  th«  iUiiniin»tiBi 
at  O  ha*  a  mazitumn  or  tninimnm  valne  oaoording  ■■  the  apwtart 
oompniBB  an  odd  01  even  nanLber  ofhalf-pwlodelamNiti  lii«Mhb>U 
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of  the  wave  Burfttoe.  Consequently,  if  the  screen  is  moved  up 
from  a  distance  toward  the  aperture,  the  middle  of  the  illumin- 
ated area  becomes  alternately  bright  and  dark.  When  white 
light  is  employed,  the  point  O  will  generally  be  coloured,  since  CF 
may  comprise  an  odd  number  of  elements  with  respect  to  red, 
and  an  even  number  with  respect  to  blue  light. 

Let  us  suppose  that  CF  comprises  three  half-period  elements  in 
each  half  of  the  wave  surface,  with  respect  to  O.  There  will  then  be  a 
bright  band  at  O,  the  displacement  there  being  equal  to  d-^  -\-d^.  As  we 
proceed  across  the  screen  toward  R,  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the 
third  half-p)eriod  element  of  the  upper  half  of  the  wave  is  intercepted, 
while  the  fourth  half-period  element  of  the  lower  half  of  the  wave  is 
exposed.  The  displacement  at  this  point  is  equal  to  {d^  -  d^)  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  wave,  and  to — 

di'  d^  +  d^-  di  =  (di  +  4)/2  +  {{di  +  d^)l2  -  dj[  -  d^ 

=  (^1  +  ^8)/2  -  ^4 

from  the  lower  half.    -The  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to — 

which  is  a  minimum  value.  At  this  point  there  will  be  a  dark  band. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  third  half-period  element  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
wave  is  intercepted j  while  the  fifth  element  of  the  lower  half  becomes 
exposed.  Here  the  displacement  is  equal  to  d^  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  wave,  and  to — 

d^  -  d^  +  d^  -  d^  +  d^ 
=  dJ2+  {{d^  +  d^)l2  -  d^  -h  {(^3  +  d^)l2  -  d^  +  dfj2  =  {d^  +  dfi)/2, 

firom  .the  lower  half.  The  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  {^i  +  d^)/2, 
which  is  a  maximum  value.  Here  there  will  be  a  bright  band.  Thus, 
the  illuminated  area  MN  on  the  screen  is  crossed  by  bands  alternately 
bright  and  dark. 

At  a  point  Q  in  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  edge  F,  the  illumin- 
ation is  due  to  a  limited  number  of  halfi-period  elements  belonging  only  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  wave  sur&ce.  The  point  Q  will  be  bright  or  dark 
according  as  CF  comprises  an  odd  or  even  number  of  half-period 
elements  with  respect  to  Q.  Thus,  when  QC  -  QF  is  equal  to  an  even 
number  of  half  wave-lengths,  Q  will  be  dark.  When  QC  -  QF  is  equal 
to  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  Q  will  be  bright.  These 
relations,  it  should  be  noticed,  are  opposite  to  those  found  with  respect 
to  a  narrow  obstacle  (p.  432).  The  bands  beyond  M  and  N  wiii  be 
narrower  than  those  within  the  region  MN. 

F  F  .7, 
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When  CF  onnptises,  with  respeci  to  O,  an  even  number  of  elemcats 
in  each  half  of  the  wave,  and  the  central  band  at  O  is  dark,  ^milu 
reasoning  proves  the  existence  of  tiands  altemately  dark  and  bright  in 
the  illuminated  region  MN,  together  with  liner  bands  beyond  M  and  N. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  Ibe  case  where  CF  comprises  only  a  sotall 
fraction  of  each  first  half-period  element  of  the  wave  surface,  with 
respect  to  O.  There  wilt  then  be  illumiiution  Ht  O,  but  no  bands  wiH 
be  formed  within  the  region  MN.  There  will,  however,  be  well-defined 
bonds  external  to  M  and  N,  formed  in  the  manner  already  described. 
If  OQ  =  X,  while  FC  =  (,  and  PO  =  D,  we  shall  have— 


=  f(-i) 


[for  a  bright  band  at  Q], 
[for  a  dark  band  at  Q]. 


Fig.  232,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft,  shows 
the  appearance  of  diflraction  bands  due  to  veiy  narrow  apertures. 


Fio.  93i.~Difrraction  BwdJ  formed  by  Nanow  Slits. 

\n  both  cases  the  apertures  were  so  narrow  that  only  th«  ex- 
ternal bands  were  formed.  These  hands  are  seen  to  be  eqai- 
distant,  as  anticipated  by  theory.  It  is  also  seen  that  the 
wider  dilTraction  bands  correspond  to  the  narrower  aperttire. 
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Fig.  333  is  reproduced,  on  3  reduced  scale,  from  a  photograph ' 
of  diflfraction  bands  formed  by  a  narrow  tapering  slit    The  slit 

length,  and  tapered 
from  a,  width  of  o'o5 
pint,  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity to  lero  width 
at  its  lower  extremity. 
It  will  be  seen  tbat  the 
central  bright  band, 
and  the  fringes  which 
border  it,  increase  in 
width  as  the  slit  be- 
comes narrower. 

Fio.  iji—Difttiaion  Bands  formal   by  Nano* 
ExPT.7a— Look  at  the  Tapering  Slii. 

incandescent  filament   of 

an  electric  glow  lamp  through  a  narrow  slit  placed  in  front  of  the  eye. 
The  diffraction  bands  are  clearly  seen.  They  can  be  seen  by  merely 
looking  at  the  filament  through  the  narrow  aperture  belween  two  of 
your  lingers. 

Small  Circular  Apertare.  — In  this  case  an  illuminated  pm- 

hole  must  be  used  as  a  source  of  light,  and  the  waves  are  ' 

spherical.     Let  S  (Fig.  334)  be  an  illuminated  pin-hole,  and  let 

APB  be  an    imaginary  spherical   surface  with  centre  at  S. 

Spherical  waves,  starting  from  S,  will  pass  through  the  surrace 

APB  in   regular  succession.     Let  us 

divide  this    surface  into   halfperiod 

elements,  with  respect  to  a  point  O 

on  the  screen  TOR.    Join  SO  by  a 

straight  line;   the    point   P,  where 

SO  cuts  the  surface  APB,  is  the  pole 

of  the   wave    surface.     With   O  as 

Fic.  JM  — HBlt-Ptriod  Eit-       centre,  and  radii  equal  to  (OP-i-X/2), 

DKni.ofSphBicalSurfa«.  (OP-f-X),    (OP-t- 3)1/3),    .   .  .   describe 

imaginary  spheres  cviliing  the  surface 

APB  in  circles.     The  1st  half-period  element  will  be  a  circular 

disc  surrounding  P,  and  the  and,  3rd,  . . .  elements  will  be  small 

1  "Some  Diffraction  PhoH)gi»ph>,"  by  W.  S.  Franldin,  Ihe  Pfytkal  /Crvirtv, 
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annular  strips  concentric  with  P.  The  central  disc  and  two  of 
these  annuli  are  shown  in  profile  in  Fig.  234.  The  width  of  an 
element  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  pole,  but  the  areas  of 
the  elements  are  nearly  equal,  decreasing  but  slightly  as  we 
recede  from  the  pole  (compare  p.  290),  If  di,  d^  d^,  .  ,  .  repre- 
sent  the  magnitudes  of  the  displacements  at  O  due  to  the  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  .  .  ,  elements,  these  magnitudes  are  nearly  equal  ;  the 
resultant  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  whole  wave  is  equal  to — 

d^-d^^^-df-i-df...   =  dj2  (compare  f>.  291), 
since  the  displacement  due  to  any  element  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  the  displacements  due  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
elements. 

Let  C  and  F  (Fig.  231)  represent  the  edges  of  a  circular  aperture.   If 
this  apeiture  is  small,  the  illumination  at  O  will  possess  a  maiimuin 
01  minimum  value,  according  as  the  aperture  exposes  an  odd  or  even 
number  of  half-period  elements  of  the  wave  surface.      The  proof  of  this 
is  similar  to  that  given  with  respect  to  a  narrow  reclangiilar  aperture 
(p.  434).  Consequently,  if  monochromatic  light  is  used,  and  (he  scieen 
TOR  is  moved  up  toward  the  aperture  from  a  distance,  the  point  0 
(Fig.  231)  will  become  alternately  dark  and  bright.     If  white   Tigbl  is 
used,  the  point  O  will  in  general  Decoloured,  since  the  aperture  CF  may 
simultaneously  comprise  an   odd   number   of 
elements  for  the  red  waves,  and  an  even  num- 
ber of  elements  for  the  blue  waves,   or  via 

At  a  point  on  the  screen  between  O  and  K 
(Fig.  231),  the  pole  ofthe  wave  surface  will  be 
eccentric  with  respect  to  the  aperture.  Let 
us  suppose  that,  with  respect  to  O,  (he  aper- 
ture comprises  four  half-period  elements,  50 
that  the  point  O  is  dark.  For  a  certain  pmnl 
Ekmnis  «po^'^  at  a  small  distance  from  O,  about  half  of  d« 
CLisular  Aperlure.  fourth  element    becomes    Intercepted  at    one 

side,  and  half  of  the  iiflh  element  becomes 
exposed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  aperture  (Fig.  235).  The  dis- 
placement at  O  was  equal  to  {[d^  +  d^)lz  —  d^  (compare  p.  435),  which 
is  a  minimum  value,  since  d^,  nj,  and  d^  are  nearly  equal  At  the 
above-mentioned  point  on  one  side  of  O,  the  displacement  is  equal  to — 

-  <V2  +  dfla. 
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which  is  a  maximum  value,  and  corresponds  to  a  bright  band.  Since 
the  illumination  will  be  uniform  at  all  points  a[  the  same  distance  from 
O,  the  blight  band  will  be  circular.  At  a  point  &Jther  from  O  than 
that  already  considered,  half  of  the  third  element  will  become 
intercepted  at  one  side,  and  half  of  the  sixth  element  exposed  at  the 
other  ade  of  the  aperture.      The  displacement  will  then  be  equal  to — 

rf,  -  d^  +  J,l2  -  dj2  +  dj2  -  d^i  =  d^2  -  dj2, 
which  is  a  minimuin  value,  and  corresponds  to  a  dark  circular  land. 

Thus,  the  point  O  will  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  circular 
bands  of  unequal  widths,  alternately  bright  and  dark.     If  the 
aperture  is  very  large,  these  bands  will  only  be  visible  near  the 
limits  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  as  in  the  case  of  a  straight  edge. 
If  the  aperture  cbmprises  only  a  few  half-period  elements  with 
respect  to  O,  the  point  O  will  be  bright  or  dark,  according  fj 
the  number  of  elements  comprised  in  the  aperture,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  bands  alternately  bright  and  dark  (using  mono- 
chromatic light)  or    brilliantly   coloured 
(using  white  light).     If  the  aperture  is  so 
small  that,  with  respect  to  O,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  first  half-period  element  is 
comprised,   the  point  O   will    be  bright, 
but  there  will  be  no  bands  within  the 
geometrical  image  of  the  aperture.   With 
respect  to  a  point  Q   (Fig.   231)   within 
the    geometrical    shadow,  the    aperture 
exposes  a  number  of  short  lengths   cut 
off  from  succeeding  half-period  elements 
(Fig.  236).      The  point    Q  will  be  bright        Fig    136.— Half- Period 

or  dark,  according  as  the  aperture  com-  c^™^T\^^n.  ^ 

prises  an   odd  or  even  number  of  these 

fractional  elements  ;  in  other  words,  according  as  QC-QF 
(Fig.  231)  is  equal  to  an  odd  or  even  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths. Thus,  when  the  aperture  is  exceedingly  small,  its 
geometrical  image  on  the  screen  will  be  surrounded  by  a  Urge 
number  of  bands  alternately  dark  and  bright.  The  distance 
between  the  centres  of  two  neighbouring  bright  hands,  as 
proved  on  p.  436,  is  equal  to  DX/S,  where  S  is  the  diameter  of 
the  afierture,  and  D  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  aperture  to  the  screen. 
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Fig.  Z37,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft,  is 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  diffraction  bands  due  to  four 
small  circular  apertures,  varying  in  diameters  from  2  'mms.  to 
o'5  mm.     In  each  case  the  aperture  comprised  more  than  one 


half-period  element,  so  that  bands  were  formed  within  its 
>  geometrical  image.  The  centre  is  dark  or  bright  according  to 
the  number  of  half-period  elements  comprised. 

Diffraction  in  Fill-hole  O&mera.— hwillnowbe  obvious  that 
no  advantage  can  be  obtained,  with  respect  to  the  pin-hole 
camera,  by  diminishing  the  aperture  so  that  it  comprises  less 
than  one  half-period  element  with  respect  to  the  screen.  If  the 
aperture  is  diminished  beyond  this  size,  each  point  of  a  luminous 
object  will  give  rise  to  a  broad  central  spot  encircled  by  rings 
which  extend  far  beyond  the  geometrical  image  of  the  point,  so 
that  the  complete  image  on  the  screen  will  become  confused 
(compare  Fig.  233). 

Shadoir  of  Oiicnlu:  Diac— Since  the  half-period  elements  of 
a  spherical  wave  are  nearly  equal  in  area,  it  follows  that  there 
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wit)  be  tittle  loss  of  illumination  at  O  if  the  first  one  or  two 
elements  are  intercepted  by  an  opaque  disk.     For  the  illumina- 
tion at  O,  due  to  the  whole  wave,  is  proportional  to  (1/1/2)' ;  if 
the  first  element  is  intercepted,  the  illumination  is  proportional 
to  {—djzy,  while  if  the  first  and  second  elements  are  inter- 
cepted the  illumination  is  proportional  to  (<^i)'.     Since  if j,  d„  d„ 
.  .  .  are  nearly  equal,  the  result  stated  above  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course.    This  remark- 
able result   was   first   de- 
duced by    Poisson,  who 
considered  thai  it  was  so 
far  at  variance   with    the 

recognised  properties  of  : 

light,  that  it  disproved  the  I 

wave  theory  by  a  rcduclio  \ 

adabsurdum.  The  occur-  i 

rence  of  a  bright  spot  at 
the  centre  of  the  shadow 
of  a  small  circular  disc 
had     nevertheless    been 
observed  by  Delisle    as 
early  as  I7i5,but  had  then 
attracted  small  attention, 
and     had     subsequently 
been  completely  forgotten. 
It  was  thus  left  for  Arago  to  show  that  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  results  of  experiments  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
predictions  of  the  wave  theory  of  light.     Arago  found  that  the 
shadow  of  a  circular  disc  2  mms.  in  diameter  had  a  bright  spot 
of  light  at  its  centre. 

Fig.  238,  due  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft,  is  a  photograph  of  the  shadow 
of  a  threepenny-piece.  A  pin-hole  was  illuminated  by  sunlight, 
and  at  a  distance  of  18  feet  a  threepenny-piece  was  suspended 
by  a  fine  wire.  The  shadow  of  the  coin  was  allowed  to  fall 
directly  on  a  photographic  plate  at  a  further  distance  of  18 
feet.    A  bright  spot  is  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  shadow. 

Under  appropriatr  conditionB,  the  blight  spot  at  the  centre  of  the 
shadow  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  fine  circular  bands,  similar  in  i>i%in 
to  those  found  within  the  shadow  of  ■  nf)rT9w  lecismgnl^it  9^^^'^  <p-432l- 
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Out^de  the  geometrica.1  shadow  are  broad  difTraction  bands  of  unequal 
widths,  similai  lo  those  produced  by  a  straight  edge.  The  difliaction 
bands  due  to  the  fine  suspending  wire  are  clearly  visible  in  Fig.  238. 

Zone  Plate. — Let  PM^  (Fig.  239)  represent  an  imaginary  plane 
perpendicular  lo  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  S  be  a  luminous 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.    Draw  SP  perpendicular  to  the 
imaginary  plane,  and 
produce  to  O.    Let  us 
determine  the  displace- 
ment at  O  due  to  wave- 
lets produced  at  points 
in  the  imaginary  plane, 
under  the  action  of  the 
spherical  wavesdiverg. 
ing  from  S.     Let  M, 
be  a  point  such  that 
thepathSMi-l-M,Ois 
equal  toSP-l-PO-HX/a. 
A    circle  surrounding 
P,  of  radius  equal  to 
PM„  will  enclose  an 
Fk.  ,39.-Ill™t™e.  ih=  Th^-T  rf  a  Z«»  ■        ^i"^'  "'^  "^^^'ets  from 
Plate.  which   remforce  each 

other  on  arriving  at 
O,  This  area  constitutes  the  first  half-period  zone.  Let  M, 
be  a  point  such  that  SMj+M,0  =  SM,-l-M,0-l-X/i.  With 
P  as  centre,  and  radius  PMj,  describe  a  circle  on  the  imagin- 
ary plane.  Then  the  annular  space,  bounded  by  the  concentric 
circles  of  radii  PMj  and  P.M^  constitutes  the  second  half-period 
zone.  Wavelets  from  this  zone  reinforce  each  other  at  O,  where 
they  produce  a  displacement  differing  in  phase  by  jt  from 
that  due  to  the  wavelets  from  the  first  half-period  zone. 
Similarly,  let  SMj-hMjO  =  SMj-HMgO-HX/2.  Then  the  annular 
space,  between  the  circles  of  radii  equal  to  PM,  and  PM^  con- 
stitutes the  third  half-period  zone.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
we  can  completely  divide  the  plane  AB  into  half-period  lones 
surrounding  P. 

Let  Mfi  be  a  point  on  the  exterruU  hnundary  ofthe  nth  half-period 
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zone.     Then  SMn  +  M„0  =  SP  +  PO  +  «X/2.     Let  PM^  =  r,  while 
SP  =  w,  and  PO  =  v.     Then,  if  SMn  =  w, 

n^  -  u^  =  {m  -  u)(m  +  u)  =^  t^ ; 
,\  m  -  u  =  r^/{fn  +  u)  =  ^/2u, 

since  m  differs  from  //  only  by  a  few  wave-lengths  of  light.     Thus— 

SMn  =  m  =  u  +  r^/2u. 
By  similar  reasoning — 

OM«  =  V  +  r^/2v. 

SMh  +  MnOf  =  SP  +  FO+—=u  +  v  +—)=  u  +  v-^-(-  +  -\ 

'  V  2  2  /  2\UVJ 

,'.  «A.  =  ^(  ~  +  -  ),  and  r^  = .  n\,   .    .    .    (i) 

\u       vj  U  +  V 

The  values  of  r  for  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  zones  can  be  found  by 
sub«Jtituting  i,  2,  3,  .  .  .  for  «  in  (i).  It  thus  follows  that  the  external 
radii  of  the  various  zones,  for  given  values  of  u  and  v,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers  i>  2,  3,  .  .  . 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  «th  zone  is  equal  to — 

uv        .  >  uv 

T  . .  \n\  —  n  —  I  .  Aj  =  IT  .  .  A. 

u  +  V  U  -r  V 

Since  this  value  is  independent  of  «,  it  follows  that  all  lones  are 
equal  in  area. 

Thus,  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  ^/l,  ^g*  '^sj  •  •  • »  ^^  dis- 
placements at  O  due  to  wavelets  from  the  various  zones,  diminish 
only  slightly  with  the  order  of  the  zones  (compare  p.  291).  The 
displacement  due  to  any  zone  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of 
the  displacements  due  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
zones,  and  the  resultant  displacement  at  O,  due  to  all  of  the 
zones,  is  equal  to  d^l^t  Let  us  now  intercept  the  wavelets  from 
the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  .  .  .  zones  ;  the  resultant  displacement  at  O 
becomes  equal  to — 

which  is  many  times  greater  than  that  due  to  the  wavelets  from 
all  the  zones.  O  will  thus  be  a  point  of  maximum  illumination, 
or,  in  other  words,  light  from  the  luminous  point  S  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  at  O.    The  connection  between  u  and  v,  the  respective 
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distances  of  the  object  S  and  the  corresponding  image  O  from 
the  zone  plate,  is  given  by — 

I      1      n\ 

-+-=  -J,  .   .   . (2) 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  «th  zone.    Thus,  for  a  given  zone 

plate,    -  +  -  =    a  constant  value,  a  result  similar     to  that 

found  for  a  convex  lens.     Substituting  i/  =  oo,  we  find  that  tlie 
focal  length  of  the  zone  plate  is  equal  to  r^/n\. 

« 

We  thus  find  that,  with  regard  to  light  from  a  luminous  point  on 
the  axis,  a  zone  plate  acts  like  a  lens.  Luminous  points  at  small 
distances  from  the  axis  will  also  give  rise  to  images  at  small  distances 
from  the  axis,  so  that  the  similarity  between  a  zone  plate  and  a  lens  is,  so 
far,  complete.  But  a  zone  plate  has  the  peculiarity  that  a  numbter  of 
foci,  of  decreasing  intensity,  are  situated  between  it  and  the  brightest 
focus  already  mentioned.  For,  if  the  values  of  u  and  v  are  such  that  the 
first  zone  comprises  three  half-period  elements,  the  displacement  due  to 
wavelets  from  that  zone  has  the  value  {di  +  d^yz  (p.  434).  Wavelets 
from  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  elements  will  iDe  intercepted,  while  those  due 
to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  elements,  transmitted  by  the  third  zone,  will  be 
equal  to  {d-j  +  dg)/!,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  resultant  displacement  is 
equal  to — 

K  +  ^3  +  ^  +  ^9  +  •  •  •  }/2, 

which  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  wavelets  from  all  of  the  ^ones.  In 
a  similar  manner  it  can  be  proved  more  generally  that  a  luminous  point  at  a 
distance  u  from  the  plate  will  give  rise  to  a  series  of  images  at  distances 
z/j,  v^t  v^,  .  .  .  determined  by  the  condition  that,  for  each  of  these 
values  of  v,  a  zone  comprises  an  odd  number  of  half-period  wave 
elements. 
The  positions  of  the  corresponding  foci  are  given  by — 

To  obtain  a  zone  plate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  on 
paper  a  large  number  (about  330)  of  concentric  circles,  with 
radii  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers, 
and  then  to  blacken  alternate  zones  ;  a  reduced  photograph  on 
glass  of  this  drawing,  constitutes  a  zone  plate. 

Fig.  24b  is  reproduced  from  an  accurate  drawing  of  a  zone 
plate,  executed  by  Prof.  R,  W.  Wood.    If  X\i\^  \%  induced  by 
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|>hotographr  to  an  external  diameter  equal  to  that  of  a  shilling, 
a  zone  plate  will  be  fonned  which  is  equivalent,  with  respect 


Fig.  140.— Dnwing  to  «  used  in  makint  m  Zone  Plaw. 

to  the  first  and  most  distinct  focus,  to  a  lens  of  about  a  metre 
focal  lengih. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  pobted  out,  that  if,  instead  of  intercepting  the 
wavelets  from  Ihe  xnd,  4th,  .  .  ,  &c.,  zones,  we  could  change  the 
phases  of  these  wavelets  by  t,  we  should  obtain  at  O  (Fig.  239}  a  dis- 
placement equal  lo — 

a;+<^  +  ai  + ■'*  +  *+.■. 
Which  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  due  to  the  ist,  3rd,  5th,  .  . 
zones,  and  corresponds  to  an  illumination  about  four  times  as  great. 
This  has  been  achieved  by  Prof.  K.  W.   Wood.     A  glass  plaie  was 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  impr^nated  with  bichrDiDa,te  of 
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potash.  Under  the  action  of  light  bichromated  gelatine  becomes  hard 
and  perfectly  insoluble  in  watec.  An  image  of  the  zone  plate  (Fig.  140) 
was  fonned  on  the  prepared  film  by  the  aid  of  a  camera  and  lens,  as  in 
ordinary  photography.  The  portions  of  the  filmoccupied  by  the  images 
of  the  white  lOnes  in  F^.  240  were  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the 
light,  while  the  rest  of  the  film  was  unacted  upon,  and  was  afterwards 
dissolved  in  water.  By  trial  a  film  was  obtained  of  such  thickness  that 
light  from  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum  was  retarded  an  odd 
numtier  of  wave-lengths  during  transmission  through  it.  Since  the 
film  remained  over  the  zones  distinguished  by  odd  numbers,  the  l^ht 
transmitted  through  the  latter  zones  suffered  the  requisite  phase  change. 

Prof.  Wood  has  substituted  the  above  zone  plate  for  the 
object-glass  of  a  telescope  and  obtained  good  definition.  The 
craters  on  the  moon  could  be  seen  by  its  aid.  He.  has. also 
obtained  landscape  photographs  by  using  a  zone  plate  with  a 
camera. 

Besolving  Power  of  Optdcal  InstmmetitH.— As  we  have 
seen,  wave  propagation  is  closely  associated  with  interfference. 
In  the  new  wave  surface  the  wavelets  from  the  old  wave  surface 
reinforce  each  other  ;   at  other  points  the    wavelets    interfere 
and  produce  no  resultant  effect.    We  have  also  seen  how  a 
divergent  wave,   after  passing  through  a  convex  lens,  becomes 
convergent ;  the  function  of  the  lens  is  to  retard  the  central 
portion  of  the  incident  wave.     The  convergent  wave  thus  pro- 
duced is  propagated  by  reinforcement  and  interference.     The 
focus    is     the     small 
space     within     which 
all  of   the  secondary 
wavelets  reinforce  each 
other  ;  this  space  will 
always  possess  a  cer- 
tain magnitude,  so  that 
the  optical    image  of 

a      geometrical     point  Fm.  141.— Resolving  Powrr  of  a  Lms. 

will  never  itself  be  a 

point,  but  will  possess  finite  dimensions.     The  limits  of  the 

focus  correspond  to  the  points  where  the  wavelets  mutually 

interfere. 

Let  light-waves  diverge  fironi  a  point,  P,  on  the  axis,  AP.ofa  lens,  L 
(Fig.a4i),  andbebrought  toafocusin  theneighbourhoodof  A.     It  it 
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required  to  determine  the  diameter  CB  of  the  image  formed.  The  point 
B  is  found  from  the  consideration  that  interference  must  occur  there 
between  the  secondary  wavelets  derived  from  the  main  wave  after 
emergence  from  the  lens.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wavelets  from  E  and  F, 
px>ints  on  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  are  most  .capable  of  interference, 
since  their  paths  differ  more  than  those  of  other  wavelets.  Accordingly, 
(FB  -  EB)  must  be  equal  to  A/2.  Join  FC.  Then,  by  symmetry,  FC 
=  EB,  and  FB  -  FC  =  X/2.  Let  AL  =  z/,  while  LF  =  r,  and  CB 
=  8.     Then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  on  p.  390,  we  have — 


f\l^  =  r/v;    .-.  5  =  z/X/2r. (i) 


Between  the  points  C  and  B,  all  wavelets  reinforce  each  other,  while 
at  C  and  B  interference  commences.  Thus,  CB  represents  the  brightest 
part  of  the  image ;  outside  the  points  C  and  B,  the  illumination  rapidly 
diminishes. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  image  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  This  is  a  result  of 
great  importance  :  it  explains,  for  instance,  one  great  advantage 
possessed  by  telescopes  of  large  aperture.  The  stars  may  be 
considered  merely  as  geometrical  points  of  light ;  but  the  image 
of  a  star  in  a  telescope  will  always  possess  finite  dimensions, 
which  are  diminished  by  increasing  the  aperture  of  the  telescope. 
Two  stars  may  be  so  close  together  that,  when  viewed  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  telescope,  their  images  overlap  ;  on  using  a 
telescope  of  greater  aperture,  their  images  may  be  rendered 
smaller,  so  that  each  is  distinct  from  the  other. 

In  certain  optical  instruments,  spherical  aberration  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  a  stop  which  allows  light  to  pass  only 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  lens.  This  arrangement 
entails  a  considerable  loss  of  resolving  power.  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  pointed  out  that  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  stop  which  allows 
light  to  pass  only  through  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  ; 
by  this  means  spherical  aberration  is  diminished  without  any 
loss  of  resolving  power. 

Let  G,  H,  be  two  luminous  points  equidistant  from,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of,  the  axis  AP  (Fig.  241).  In  order  that  waves  from  H  and  G 
shall  be  refracted  separately  by  the  lens  L,  they  must  arrive  at  the  lens 
distinct  from  each  other ;  in  other  circumstances  they  will  be  refracted  as 
one  wave  through  the  lens  and  will  form  a  single  image.  Thus,  if  the 
waves  coincide  with  each  other  at  L,  they  must  be  separated  by  about 
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half  a  wave-length  at  F,  or  FG  -  FH  =  Xj2,  Let  P,  a  point  on  the 
axis  midway  between  H  and  G,  be  at  a  distance  u  from  L,  while 
HG  =  «'.     Then,  as  before— 

A/2a'  =  r/*;    .'.  V  =  u\l^» (a) 

Each  of  the  resultant  images,  as  previously  proved,  wilt  have  a 
diameter,  8,  given  by  ( i ).  Let  D  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  images.  Then,  since  the  magnification  of  the  distance  HG  by  the 
lens  is  equal  to  »/«,  we  have —  • 

D/5'  =  w/i# ;  .  •.  D  =^  -  .  —  =3  —  =  5, 

so  that  the  images  will  just  touch  at  their  edges,  and  will  thu$  be  just 
distinguishable. 

The  above  results  throw  an  important  light  on-  the  theory  of 
the  microscope.  In  the^  first  place  they  prove,  that  for  high 
resolving  power,  a  microscope  must  possess  an  objective  of 
wide  aperture.  Further,  since  the  distance,  d',  between  the 
nearest  points  which  can  be  resolved,  is  proportioned  to  X,  it 
follows  that  anything  which  diminishes  X  increases  the  resolving 
power.  Since  the  wave-length  of  light  in  a  highly  rrfracting 
medium  is  smaller  than  in  air,  we  can  understand  the  advantag^e 
of  using  Abbe's  homogeneous  immersion  (p.  78).  Finally,  a 
glance  at  Fig.  241  shows  at  once  that  if  HG  is  sensibly  smaller 
than  X/2,  it  would  be  impossible  for  waves  from  H  and  G  to  arrive 
at  the  lens  distinct  from  each  other.  Thus,  tire  can  never  hope  to 
see  any  object  which  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  wave-length 
of  light ;  in  particular,  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  atoms  or  tnole- 
cules.  This  restriction  is  quite  independent  of  the  perfection  to 
which  microscopes  may  be  brought :  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  light.  Dr.  Woodward,  in  America,  has  resolved  Nobert^ 
set  of  test-lines  of  112,000  to  the  inch,  t\e,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  blue  waves.  Much  further  than  this  we  cannot  expect 
to  go. 

DiiEraction  at  a  Orating. — We  must  now  examine  the  effects 
produced  when  a  number  of  narrow  opaque  obstacles,  of  equal 
breadths,  distributed  at  equal  intervals  in  a  plane,  are  interpoKsed 
in  the  path  of  a  train  of  light-waves.  An  arrangement  of  the 
sort  described  is  termed  a  grating.  Gratings  are  usually  made 
by  ruling,  with  a  diamond  point,  fine  equidistant  lines  on  the 
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surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  rulings  act  as  narrow  opaque 
obstacles,  separatine  narrow  transparent  spaces.  Gratings 
frequently  contain  as  many  as  30,ooos  or  even  Hofioo,  lines  to 
the  inch  ;  in  such  cases  the  lines  are  invisible  except  under  a 
powerfil  microsome.  Photographic  reproductions  of  niled 
gratings  are  also  frequently  used. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  242)  represent  the  section  of  a  plane  grating, 
supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.     Let  the  width 
of  the  dear  space  be- 
tween any  two  conse- 
cntive  Tulmgs  be  equal 
to  a,,  while  the  width 

of  each  ruling  is  equal  I 

t«  fi.  The  distance 
(a+6),  comprising  one 
space  and  one  ruling, 
will  be  termed  a  gntiiiK 
•lamwit   Points  in  two 

consecutive  spaces,  Fig.  141.— DiBrnedon  of  PIbw  W«Ya  tt  ■  Gratfag. 
separated  by  a  dis- 
tance (a  +  i),  will  be  termed  oomipondiiig  points.  Let  a 
train  of  plane  waves,  of  any  particular  period,  be  incident  nor- 
/Q^ly  on  a  grating  ;  the  transmitted  light  may  be  considered  to 
consist  of  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  cylindrical  wavelets, 
each  being  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  one  of  the  very 
narrow  strips  into  which  a  transparent  space  may  be  supposed 
to  be  divided.  The  section  at  a  wavelet  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper  will  be  a  circle.  Remembering  that  a  ray  is  the  path 
traversed  by  the  disturbance  from  a  particular  point  in  a  wavelet, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  each  wavelet  gives  rise,  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  to  an  indefinitely  latge  number  of  rays  diverging  from  the 
point  at  which  it  takes  its  origin.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
resultant  effect  produced  by  the  rays  derived  from  all  points  in 
the  grating  spaces  ;  we  shall  at  first  confine  our  attention  to  rays 
which  make  a  certain  angle,  6,  with  the  normal  to  the  grating. 
If  these  parallel  rays,  as  represented  in  Fig.  243,  fall  on  a  lens, 
L,  of  which  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  grating  normal,  they  will 
be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point,  Pj,  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
Thus,  at  Pj  the  illumination  is  due  to  the  resultant  of  the  dis- 
turbances transmitted  along  the  various  rays.     If  the  various 
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disturbances  reinforce  each  other  at  P3,  that  point  will  be 
brightly  illuminated  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  dark.  We  must 
therefore  determine  the  phases  of  the  disturbances  arriving  at  P 
after  traversing  the  various  rays. 

From  B,  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  grating  spaces,  draw  BC 

perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.     A  plane  wave,  (rf 

which  the  section  coincides  with  BC,  would,  after  traversing  the 

lens,  converge  toward  P.      In   other   words,  no  relative  phase 

change  will  be  produced  between  the  various   rays  after  these 

pass  the  line  BC.     But,  before  reaching  BC,  the  various  rays 

have    traversed    difTerent     paths  ; 

since  the  disturbances  in  the  plane 

of  the  grating  are  equal  in  phase, 

the  only  phase  changes  produced 

are  due  to  the  diflerences  in  the 

various  paths  traversed. 

Lei  AB,   CD   (Fig.  243),    represeiit 
consecutive  grating  spaces,  separated  hj 
the  ruling  BC.     Draw  AM  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  rays  which  make  an  angle, 
Fig.  143.— Diffraciioo  u  a  B,  with  the  gratine  normal.     Then  AM 

*'■"'"*■  makes  an  angle,  *,   with  the  grating 

■  surface.     Before  reaching  the  line  AM, 

the  disturbance  from  C  has  traversed  the  distance  CM,  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  disturbance  at  A  originated  there.  Thus,  the  phases  of  the 
disturbances  at  A  and  M  will  be  equal,  ot  will  differ  by  »,  according 
as  CM  is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  No 
further  phase  change  will  occur  in  the  rays  AE  and  CG  before  these 
meet  each  other  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens.  They  will  thus  reinrorce, 
or  interfere  with,  each  other,  when  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  lens, 
according  as  CM  is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths. Produce  AM  to  cut  the  ray  DF  in  K.  Then,  the  phase 
difference  in  the  rays  BH  and  DF,  at  ihe  points  L  and  K  in  the 
line  AK,  will  be  equal  to  DK  -  BL  =  CM.  Thus,  the  rays  BH  and 
DF  will  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other,  when  brought  to  a 
focus,  according  as  CM  is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half 
wave-lei^hs.  If  we  lake  any  two  rays,  originating  at  "  corresponding" 
■  points  in  the  spaces  AB  and  CD,  these  rays  will  reinforce,  or  interfere 
with,  each  other,  under  the  same  conditions.  Consequently,  tha  wkol* 
of  tba  rays  from  AB  will  reinforae,  w  lutertare  with,  tha  wh»U  at 
thMafromCD,  avwrdliiiraiCM  U  equal  to  anaTenar  oddnnmbaraf 
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half  waye-lengtliB.  Since  the  grating  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  the 
rays  in  a  given  direction  from  pairs  of  consecutive  spaces  all  over  the 
grating  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other,  according  as  those  from 
any  two  consecutive  spaces  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other. 
Further,  CM  =  AC  sin  CAM  =  (a  +  d)  sin  e.  Thus,  the  point  P, 
(Fig.  242)  will  be  brightly  illuminated,  due  to  the  mutual  reinforcement 
of  all  rays  making  an  angle  6  with  the  grating  normal,  when — 

(a  +  d)sm0  =  n\ (l) 

where  n  may  have  any  int^ral  value,  including  zero.  On  the  other 
hand,  P3  will  be  dark,  when — 

{a  +  6)  sine  =  {n  +  i)^ (2) 

The  point  O  (Fig.  242)  corresponds  to  zero  value  of  6.  This  point 
will  consequently  be  the  centre  of  a  bright  band.  In  passing  along 
OD,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point  for  which  the  corresponding  value  of  $ 
satisfies  (2),  when  »  =  o.  Here  there  will  be  darkness.  Further  on, 
we  shall  reach  a  point,  P^,  for  which  the  corresponding  value  of  $ 
satisfies  (i),  when  »  =  I.  This  point  will  be  the  centre  of  a  bright 
band.  Subsequently,  we  shall  alternately  encounter  dark  and  bright 
bands  as  we  proceed.  There  will  be  similar  alternations  between 
brightness  and  darkness  as  we  proceed  along  0£. 

We  have  previously  supposed  that  the  light  was  mono- 
chromatic. It  is  easily  seen  that  for  blue  light  the  point  Pj  will 
be  closer  to  O  than  for  red  light ;  this  follows  from  the 
circumstance  that,  for  Pi — 

sin  $1  =  \/{a  +  d) ; 

and  the  smaller  X  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  value  of  S  satisfying 
this  equation.  Similarly,  for  blue  light  the  point  Pg  will  be 
closer  to  O  than  for  red  light.  If  white  light  is  used,  the  central 
image  at  O  will  be  white,  but  as  we  pass  along  OD  we  shall 
successively  encounter  a  number  of  brilliant  spectra,  the  blue 
end  of  each  being  on  the  side  nearer  to  O.  The  spectrum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  P^  is  said  to  be  of  the  ist  order,  while 
those  at  Pj,  P3,  .  .  .  are  termed  the  spectra  of  the  2nd,  3rd, .  .  . 
&c.  orders.  Thus  the  order  of  a  spectrum  is  determined  by 
the  integral  value  of  n  substituted  in  equation  (i)  above. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  these  diffraction  spectra  are  formed  in 
the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  L.  On  removing  L,  they  can  oe 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye  when  the  latter  is  unaccommodated,  so 

G  G  2 
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that  parallel  rays  are  focussed  on  the  retina.  In  that  case  the 
optical  system  of  the  eye  takes  the  place  of  the  lens  I_  The 
diffraction  sfiectra  will  ap[)ear  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
behind  the  grating. 

DifTraction  spectra  can  easily  be  observed,  without  special 
apparatus. 

ExPT.  71.— Look  at  a  distant  lamp  flame  through  a  cambric  band. 
keichief,  or  through  a  silk  umbrella.  A  number  of  coloured  images  0! 
the  flame  will  be  observed,  arranged  in  two  rectangular  directions,  these 
latter  being  perpendicular  to  the  meshes  of  the  fabric.  The  fine 
scratches  formed  in  cleaning  the  windows  of  railway  carriages  will 
sometimes  produce  diffraction  spectra  of  a  distant  source  of  light. 

It  will  be  seenfromequation(i;,p.  451,  that  there  is  a  definite 
relation  between  the  wave-length,  X,  of  the  diffracted  light :  the 
order,  n,  of  the  spectrum;  the  width,  («  +  (*),  of  agrating  element; 
and  the  angle  of  diffraction,  8.  Thus,  the  formation  of  difTractioo 
spectra  by  a  grating  gives  us  the  means  of  determining  the 
wave-length  of  light.  The  most  accurate  methods  of  ac- 
complishing this  will  be  described  subsequently  ;  the  following 
simple  method,  which  requires  no  special  apparatus,  is  of  some 


Gxpr.  71.— Coat  a   piece  of  plate^lass  with  tinfoil   (p.  395),  and 
cut  narrow  slits  in  the  latter  to  form  aT>  elongated  A  (Fig.   244,  I). 
Mount  this,  with  the  cioss-bar  of  the  A  hori- 
zontal, in  front  of  a  Bimsen  Hame,  into  which 
common  salt  is  introduced  (p.  333).      Support 
a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  in  a  plane  parallel  lo 
that  containing  the  slits,  and  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  latter.  Focus  a  sniall  telescope 
on  a  distant  object,  and  then  place  it,  with  its 
Fie.  3J4.— IllustistM         axis  perpendicular  to  the  gauze,  at  a  distance 
Expt,  jj.  of  about   3  feet  from   the   latter,   and   direct 

toward  the  centre  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  A. 
On  looking  through  the  telescope,  a  direct  image  of  the  A  is  seen, 
somewhat  out  of  focus,  togelher  with  several  well-focussed  diffraction 
spectra.  Adjust  the  gauze  so  ihat  one  set  of  wires  is  vertical,  and  move 
it  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  first  diflraction  spectra  intersect  each 
other  on  the  cross-bar  of  the  A  (Fig.  244,  II).  If  D  is  the  distance 
from  sUt  to  grating,  while  /  is  the  Length  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  A, 
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and  I  is  eqml  to  the  width  of  k  grating  dement,  tlien  the  mean  wave- 
length,  *,  of  tlie  sodium  light  is  given  by— 
K  =  IS/xD. 

The  values  of  /  and  !  can  be  obtained  by  the  dd  of  a  travelling 
microscope,  or  by  forming  enUfged  images  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of 
a  Iras,  and  determining  ttie  magnlGcatiixi. 

The  theory  of  the  above  experiment  can  be  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  24S-     Let   ^  suppose  that  A,  B,  are  two  parallel  shts  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  CE  is  the  grating,  and  L  U 
the    object-glass   of  the 
telescope.    Rays  from  A, 
which   pass    in    straight 
lines  through   the   grat- 
ing spaces  to   the  lens, 
are  taought    to  a   focus 
at   A' ;   the  construction 
for  the  position  of  A'  is 
indicated  by  the   broken 
lines.    A'  is  the  direct 
image  of  A.     Similarly, 

B  will    give    rise   to   an  Fic  14;.— Wm-Lfngih  DetemiiiutiDn,  uniia 

image  B'.  Tw«  Siiu  md  .  G«ung. 

The  diffracted  rays 
which  leave  the  grating  normally  cross  each  other  at  the  principal 
focus,  /,  of  the  lens  L.  No  relative  phase  change  is  produced 
between  these  rays  after  leaving  the  plane  of  the  grating.  Let  F, 
G,  H,  K  be  corresponding  points  of  successive  grating  elements.  Join 
AF,  AG,  AH,  AK,  With  A  as  centre,  and  AF  and  AG  as  radii, 
describe  the  arcs  FM  and  GN.  These  arcs  are  sensibly  straight,  and 
perpendicular  to  AG  and  All  respectively.  Since  the  width  of  a  grating 
element  is  small,  AF,  AG,  AH,  &c.,  will  all  cut  the  axis,  OX,  in  points 
very  close  to  the  grating,  and  MO  will  be  approiimately  equal  to  NH. 
&c.  If  MG  —  A,  the  rays  diffracted  parallel  to  the  axis  from  F  and  G 
will  reinforce  each  other  at  /;  similarly,  all  rays  diffracted  parallel  to  the 
axis,  from  the  grating  element  FG,  and  the  one  below  it,  will  reinforce 
each  other  at/,  and  a  similar  reinforcement  will  occur  with  respect  to 
rays  diffracted  parallel  to  the  axis  from  other  elements.  Now,  ^  GFM 
=  ^  HGN  (approximately),  &c.  =  the  angle  of  incidence,  i,  of  the 
nearly  panllel  rays  AG,  AH,  &c.     Then,  if  MG  =  A,  we  have— 

A/t  =  aai  =  tan /{neatly)  =  l/iD, 
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where  //a  =  OA,  and  D  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  O  to  the 
grating. 

•  ■.   \  =  /J/2D. 

When  this  relation  holds,  there  will  be  a  bright  vertical  line  at/,  doe 
to  diffracted  rays  from  A.  From  symmetry,  the  rays  from  B,  which  are 
diffracted  perpendicular  to  the  grating,  will  also  give  rise  to  a  bright 
line  at  /  By  moving  the  grating  backwards  and  forwards  until  these 
two  diffracted  images  overlap,  we  may  ensure  that  the  above  equation 
is  satisfied.  Using  two  slits  inclined  lo  each  other,  and  adjusting  so 
that  the  inclined  diffracted  images  intersect  on  the  image  of  the  hori- 
zontal slit,  greater  accuracy  is  obtained. 

Disper^ve  Power.— The  formula 

sin«  =  «X/(o  +  *) 
indicates  that  different  values  of  A  correspond  to  different  values 
of  0.  Thus,  as  already  explained,  when  white  light  is  used  as 
an  illuminant,  a  spectrum  is  formed  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  that  produced  by  a  prism.  Let  X  be  a  particular  wave- 
length corresponding  to  an  angle  of  diffraction  0  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  «th  order.  In  the  same  spectrum  let  a  slightly  longer 
wave-length,  X  +  (A,  correspond  to  a  slightly  larger  angle  of 
diffraction,  8  +  d6.  The  symbol  aK,  taken  as  a  ivkole,  represents 
a  small  increase  in  the  wave-length,  and  the  symbol  dO,  also 
taken  as  a  whole,  represents  the  small  increase  in  the  corre- 
^^^^  .^_^  spending  angle  of  diffraction. 

— ^9E^^^i^^L.=,ria3B!^^  Then  the  diipernvB  pover  of 
^S^^^S^F  4^H^^P^  ^^  grating  may  be  repre- 
I^^M^KSfc^^BP-  sented  by  the  ratio,  dOldk. 

^  ^^K  ^^^^h^^kT  ^..  This  is  equal  to  the  increase 
in  the  angle  of  diffraction 
corresponding  to  unit  in- 
crease in  the  wave-length.  . 

Let  AB  (Fig.  146)  represent 
a  grating,  comprising  the  N 
rulii^  a,  i,  c,  d,  I,  .  .  .  Let 
C  and  D  be  the  beginnings  of 
the  1st  and  (N  -I-  l)th  clear 
spaces,  while  DF  is  the  direction  in  which  a  particulai  wave-length, 
^,  is  diffracted  to  form  the  bright  spectral  band  of  the  nth  order. 
Draw  CE  perpendicular   to  DF,  intersecting  the  Utter  in  E.     Then, 


0.146-' 
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since  the  relative  retardation  between  rays  from  corresponding  points 
in  consecutive  spaces  amounts  to  nXf  and  the  points  C  and  D  are 
separated  by  N  grating  elements,  it  is  obvious  that  DE  =  N»A..  Let 
I>G  be  the  direction  in  which  the  wave-length  X  +  //X  is  diffracted  to  . 
form  the  bright  band  of  the'wth  order.  DrawCH  perpendicular  to  DG, 
intersecting  the  latter  in  H.  Then,  DH  =  N«(X  +  dK),  Let  the 
angle  of  diffraction  for  the  ray  DF  be  B^  while  that  for  the  ray  DG  is 
0  +  de.  Then,  i  DCE  =  «,  and  /  FDG  =  afa  =  z  ECH.  Also, 
DE  =  DC  sin  9  =  N(a  +  6)  sin  0,  where  {a  +  d)  is  the  width  of  a  grating 
element  (p.  449).     Similarly,  CE  =  DC  cos  6  =  N(a  +  ^)cos^. 

Now,  DH  is  approximately  equal  to  DE,  p/us  the  circular  arc,  of 
radius  CE,  intercepted  between   the   lines  CH  (produced)   and  CE. 

Thus — 

DH  =  DE  +  CE  .  flW  =  N(a  +  ^)(sine  +  dS  .  cos6). 
Thus— 

N(«  +  d)  sin  e  =  N«X. 

N(a  +  <5)(sin  9  +  de  .  cos  0)  =  N«(X  +  dK). 

.-.  N(a  +  d)  .  d9  .  cose  =  Nn  .  d\ (i) 


and — 


d$  n 


dK      {a  +  b)  cos  B 


The  above  result  shows  that  the  dispersive  power  increases 
with  the  order  of  the  spectrum  observed,  and  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  width  {a  +  ^)  of  a  grating  element.  When  B  is 
small,  cos  ^  =  i  (approximately),  so  that  in  these  circumstances 
equal  increments  of  6  correspond  to  approximately  equal  in- 
crements of  wave-length.  For  high  order  spectra,  where  B  is 
large,  the  dispersion  increases  appreciably  with  ^,  and  therefore 
with  the  wave-length,  so  that  these  spectra  are  more  drawn  out 
at  the  red  than  at  the  blue  end. 

Besolving  Power  of  Orating.— We  must  now  determine 
the  breadth  of  each  bright  band  formed  in  the  focal  plane  of  the 
lens  L  (Fig.  242),  when  the  light  consists  of  only  one  wave-length. 
This  point  is  one  of  great  importance,  since,  if  the  light 
consists  of  two  wave-lengths  which  are  very  nearly  equal  in 
magnitude,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  two  distinct  lines  in 
the  spectrum  unless  the  breadth  of  the  band  due  to  each  wave- 
length is  less  than  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  two 
bands. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  246)  represent  a  grating  possessing  N  rulings,  a,  b^ 
&C.     Let  DF  be  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  reinforce  each  other  at 
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the  centre  of  the  bright  band  of  the  »th  order.  DiawCE  perpendicular 
to  DF ;  then  DE  =  N«A  =  N{a  +  A)  sin  $. 

Draw  the  line  CH  in  such  a  direction  that  the  perpendicular  DH,  let 
fall  on  it  from  D,  is  equal  to  {Sn  +  i)A..  The  rays  parallel  to  DG, 
which  proceed  from  points  at  opposite  edges  of  the  grating,  traverse 
paths  differing  by  DH  =  (N^  +  i)\,  Rays  parallel  to  DG,  which 
proceed  from  points  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  Aa//  the  breadth 
of  the  grating,  traverse  paths  which  differ  by  {(N«  +  i)X}/2  =  (N/2)ifA 
+  A/2.  Let  N  be  even  ;  then  the  above  difference  of  path  amounts  to 
an  integral  number  of  wave-lengths,  p/us  half  a  wave-length  ;  conse- 
quently the  rays  interfere  and  annul  each  other.  Let  us  now  divide 
the  grating  into  two  equal  portions  by  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the 
rulings.  Then  a  ray  parallel  to  DG,  from  any  point  in  one  half  isf  the 
grating,  will  kiterfere  with  a  parallel  ray  from  a  point  in  the  other  half 
of  the  grating.  Thus,  the  rays  from  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the 
grating  will  be  destroyed  by  those  from  the  second  half.  Consequently, 
light  of  wave-length  equal  to  X,  will  cease  to  be  diffracted  along  DG, 
but  will  be  diffracted  along  any  line  lying  between  DF  and  DG. 

If  N,  the  number  of  elements,  is  odd,  we  may  disregard  the  last 
element,  since  the  light  from  a  single  element  can  produce  no  appre- 
ciable effect ;  the  above  reasoning  can  then  be  applied  to  the  remaining 
elements. 

Now  draw  CK  in  such  a  direction  that  DK,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  on  it  from  D,  is  equal  to  (N/r  -  i)A..  Produce  DK  to  L. 
Then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  above,  it  can  be  proved  that 
light  of  wave-length  X  will  just  cease  to  be  diffracted  along  the 
direction  DL,  but  will  be  diffracted  along  all  lines  lying  between  DL 
and  DF. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  angles  GDFand  FDLare  approximately  equal ; 
let  each  of  these  angles  have  the  value  dd.  Then,  since  DF  makes  an 
angle,  0,  with  the  normal  to  the  grating  surface,  the  nth  bright  band, 
corresponding  to  a  wave-length  X,  will  be  formed  by  rays  dif&acted  at 
angles  lying  between  {B  -  d9)  and  (0  +  dB), 

By  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  on  p.  455, 

DE  =  N/fX  =  N(a  +  b)  sin  B. 

DH  =  (N»  +  I)X=  N(a  +  ^)(sin B  +  dB  .cosB), 

DK  =  (N«  -  i)X=  N(flf  -I-  ^)(sinfl  -  fl»  .  cos«). 

.'.  2N(a  +  b)cosB  .  dB  =  2X. (2) 

In  order  that  two  wave-len^hs,  X  and  X  +  d^  shall  give 
separate  lines  in  the  mh  spectrum,  their  angles  of  diffiactioa 
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must  diflfer  by  the  value  of  'zdO  given  in  (2)  above.    Altering  dB 
into  2dB  in  (i),  p.  455,  and  substituting  in  (2)  we  obtain — 

N»    d\  =  2X. 
d\       2 

•'•T^m <3) 

dk  is  the  smallest  difference  of  wave-length,  between  lines  of  a 
mean  wave-length  equal  to  X,  which  can  be  completely  resolved 
in  the  «th  spectrum  of  a  grating  containing  N  rulings.  It  is,  of 
course,  assumed  that  the  telescope  objective  is  large  enough  to 
take  in  rays  from  all  the  spaces.  The  ratio  X/^A  is  termed  the 
refolving  power  of  the  grating.  It  is  obvious  that  the  resolving 
power  increases  with  the  order  of  the  spectrum  observed.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  with  an  ordinary  grating,  to  observe 
a  spectrum  of  very  high  order,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  bright- 
ness which  accompanies  an  increase  in  the  order.  With  a 
speetrum  of  yiven  order,  the  resolving  power  is  proportional  to  the 
total  number  of  lines  ruled  on  the  grating. 

•The  D  lines  differ  in  wave-length  by  6  tenth-metres,  and  this  mean 
wave-length  is  (roughly)  6,006  tenth-metres.  In  order  to  resolve  the 
D  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  2nd  order,  the  grating  must  possess 
N  lines,  where — 

,'.  N  =  1,00a 


N  X  2      6,000' 

Absent  Spectra. — It  sometimes  happens  that  for  a  value  of  B 
satisfying  (i),  p.  451,  no  spectrum  can  be  observed.  This 
happens  when  the  value  of  B  is  such  that  each  space  contains  an 
even  number  of  half-period  elements.  In  this  case  the  rays  from 
each  space  mutually  interfere  (compare  p.  434).  For  the  space 
AB  (Fig.  243)  to  contain  an  even  number  of  half-period  elements 
with  respect  to  the  direction  AE,  the  distance  BL  must  be  equal 
to  some  whole  number  01  wave-lengths.  For  this  condition  to 
be  satisfied — 

a  sin  d  =  n'\. 
Also,  from  (i),  p.  451, 

{a  +  b)  sin  B  =  n\» 

a  n' 
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Since  «'  and  n  must  both  be  whole  numbers,  al(a  +  b)  must  be 
a  proper  fraction.  Let  a  and  /3  be  the  smallest  whole  numbers 
which  measure  the  ratio  of  a  to  b\  thus  a  =  ka,  and  b  =  kp. 
Then<i/(a  +  /3)  =  «'/«.  The  (a  +  /3)th,  2(a  +  3)th,  3(0  +  i3)th,  . . . 
&c.,  spectra  will  then  be  wanting,  since  in  these  cases  the  spaces 
will  each  contain  2a,  4a,  6a,  .  .  .  half-period  elements. 

When  a  =  dy  and  the  spaces  and  rulings  are  of  equal  widths,  the  2nd, 
4th,  .6th,  .  .  .  spectra  will  be  wanting.  When  a  =  26,  the  3rd,  6th, 
9  th,  ..  .  spectra  will  be  wanting. 

ExPT.  73. — Mount  a  diffraction  grating,  with  rulings  vertical,  on 
the  central  table  of  a  spectrometer,  the  telescope  and  collimator  of 
which  have  been  adjusted  as  described  on  p.  88.  Illuminate  the  slit 
with  a  sodium  flame,  and  observe  the  diffraction  spectra.  The  central 
table  should  be  rotated  until  the  1st  diffraction  spectra  occur  at  equal 
distances  on  opposite  sides  of  the  direct  image  of  the  slit.  Measure  the 
angular  distance  between  the  two  first  spectra,  divide  by  2,  and  substi- 
tute the  angle  so  found  for  0  in  (i),  p.  451,  where  n  =  1  ;  then  calcu- 
late the  value  of  A.  If  the  grating  contains  N'  lines  per  centimetre, 
{a  +  d)  =  i/N'  cm.  Obtain  values  of  0  for  the  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  spectra 
in  a  similar  manner.  Show  that  sin  O^ :  sin  0, :  sin  83, ...  =  1:2:3,... 

ExPT.  74. — Illuminate  the  slit  with  sunlight  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
and  obtain  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  (p.  340). 

ExPT.  75. — Cut  a  number  of  rectangular  apertures  of  different 
widths  in  cards,  and  place  these,  in  turn,  in  front  of  the  grating,  and 
observe  the  difference  produced  in  the  resolving  power  with  resf>ect  to 
the  D  lines. 

Diffraction  in  the  Microscopei— When  a  diffraction  grating, 
or  other  object  possessing  a  regularly  striated  structure,  is  being 
examined  under  a  microscope,  diffraction  spectra,  similar  to 
those  already  described,  are  necessarily  formed  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  objective.  These  are  not  visible  through  the  eye-piece  when 
it  is  adjusted  to  give  distinct  vision  of  the  image  of  the  grating;  on 
removing  the  eye-piece,  and  looking  down  the  tube,  the  diffrac- 
tion spectra  can, however, be  seen.  Each  diffraction  spectrum  is  a 
region  of  maximum  illumination,  due  to  the  mutual  reinforcement 
of  wavelets  from  all  points  of  the  object.  If  we  have  two  gratings, 
one  with  twice  as  many  lines  to  the  inch  as  the  other,  the  spectra 
due  to  the  former  will  be  twice  as  widely  separated  as  those  due 
to  the  latter  ;  in  fact,  the  finer  rulings  lead  to  the  suppression  of 
the  1st,  3rd,  5th, .  .  .  spectra  obtained  with  the  coarser  rulings. 
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The  isl,  znd,  3r(I,  ..  .  spectra  due  to  the  finer  grating  are  exactly 
similar  in  position  and  character  with  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  .  .  . 
spectra  due  to  the  coarser  grating.  If,  now,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
phragm with  suitable  apertures,  we  stop  out  the  ist,  3rd,  5th, . . . 
spectra  obtained  with  the  coarser  grating,  the  diffraction  effects 
are  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  finer  grating.  On  now  re- 
placing the  eye-piece,  adjusted  to  view  the  image  of  the  grating, 
it  is  found  that  this  image  comprises  l^ice  as  many  lines  as  are 
actually  possessed  by  the  grating  ;  in  fact,  the  appearance  pre- 
sented is  identical  with  that  of  the  finer  grating  menlionedabove. 
Uy  stopping  out  every  second  spectrum  still  remaining,  the 
number  of  lines  seen  in  the  image  is  again  doubled.  On  stop- 
ping out  all  spectra  except  the  central  (direct)  one,  no  lines  at 
all  are  seen  in  the  image  ;  the  image  now  formed  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  grating  too  finely  divided  to  be  resolved  by  the  objec- 
tive. It  thus  appears  that,  in  order  that  a  microscope  shall  be 
able  to  resolve  an  object  possessing  a  regularly  striated  structure, 
it  is  necessary  that  at  least  the  two  first  diffraction  spectra  (on 
opposite  sides  of  the  central  one)  should  be  visible  on  looking 
down  the  tube  after  removing  the  eye-piece. 

Concave  Reflecting  Qratings. — If  a  polished  surface  is  ruled 
with  fine  equidistant  lines,  ditTraction  effects  can  be  produced  by 
reflecting  light  from  the  polished  strips  between  the  rulings. 
Reflection  gratings  are  generally 
made  by  ruling  the  surface  of  a 
concave  mirror  of  polished  specu- 
lum metal  with  lines  which  lie  in 
parallel  equidistant  planes.  In  this 
case,  as  we  shall  see,  no  lens  is 
needed,  the  spectra  being  focussed 
by  the  mirror  itself. 

Let  A,  C  (Fig.  247),  be  correspond-  Fic  a<7-— Diffraction  wiCgn- 

ing    points    in    consecutive   polished  cave  Refleciing  Graiing, 

spaces    of    a   grating    (similar,    for 

example,  to  A  and  C  in  Fig.  243),  ruled  on  a  concave  surface 
with  centre  at  K.  Let  light  radiate  from  a  slit,  S,  perpendicular  to 
the  paper.  It  is  required  to  determine  whether  the  diffracted  rays 
AC  and  CO  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other  at  their  point  of 
intersection. 
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Dnw  tbe  radius  KA.  Then,  i  SAK  is  the  angle  of  mddaice,  ■',  of 
tlu:  raj  SA.  Similarly,  i.  KAO  is  the  angle  of  diHnction,  9,  of  tlie  ny 
AO.  Since  the  points  C  and  A  aie  very  close  logether,  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  diffraction  of  the  rays  SC  and  CO  »xt  respectively  equal 
to  1  and  *,  to  a  close  approximation. 

With  O  as  centre,  and  radius  OC,  describe  the  arc  CD.  With  S  as 
centre,  and  radius  SA,  describe  the  arc  AE.  The  lines  CD  and  AE 
are  senably  straight,  and  respectively  perpendicular  to  AO  and  SC 

Since  AE  is  also  perpendicular  lo  AS,  and  AC  is  perpendicular 
to  AK,  ^CAE  =■  £  SAK  =  i.  Similarly,  ^  AGO  =  i.  KAO  =  ». 
Since  the  phase  change  produced  by  reflection  at  A  will  be  equal  lo 
that  produced  by  reflection  at  C,  the  diifetence  in  phase  of  the  wave 
disturbances  arriving  at  O  will  be  due  merely  to  the  difference  in  the 
fBths  SCO  and  SAO.  Also,  since  SE  =  SA,  and  OC  =  OD,  the 
difference  in  the  paths  SCO  and  SAO  is  equal  lo  EC  -  DA.  If  AC 
=  (a  +  4)  (compare  p.  449),  then  EC  -  DA  =  AC  {sin  CAE  -  sin  ACD( 
=  (a  +  J){Bin)  -  sin0).  Thus,  the  rays  AO  and  CO  will  reinforce  each 
oUkt  at  O  when— 

(a  +  i)(an.-sine)  =  »X, 

where  n  is  any  integer !  rt  will  have  negative  values  when  *  >  i. 

Let  NML  (Fig.  148)  be  a  concave  surfece  with  centre  of  curvature  at 
K.  Let  [his  be  mled 
with  lines  tbrmed  by 
the  intersections  of 
the  surlkce  with 
parallel  equidistant 
planes,  perpeikdicidar 
to  the  phuie  of  the 
paper,  one  of  these 
planes  passing 
through  the  radius, 
KM,  drawn  from  K 
to  the  middle  point, 
M,  of  the  surbce. 
On  KM  as  diameter 
describe  the  circle 
KSMO,  Letanillo- 
minaled  slit,  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  be  sitn- 
ated  at  S,  a  point  on  the  circle  KSMO,  and  IM  AC,  AC,  he  any 
two  grating   elements.      We  must  determine   the  iUmninotiam  ■!   O, 
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a  point  on.  the  circle  KSMO,  due  to  the  diflfracted  rays  AO,  CO, 
A'O,  CO,  from  the  grating  elements  AC  and  A'C.  Let  the  angles 
oi  incidence  and  diffraction  at  A  be  respectively  equal  to  i  and  0, 
while  the  corresponding  angles  at  A'  are  equal  to  t*  and  9^, 
Then,  if  AC  =  A'C  =  (a  +  d),  the  relative  retardation  between  the 
waves  arriving  at  O  along  the  paths  SCO  and  SAO  is  equal  to 
{a  +  ^)(sin  i  -  sin  9).  Similarly,  the  relative  retardation  between  the 
waves  arriving  at  O  along  the  paths  SCO  and  SA'O  is  equal  to 
{a  +  ^)(sin  i*  -  sin  tf').  It  will  now  be  proved  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  position  of  A'C,  t'  =  1,  and  ¥  =  9, 

Join  KA,  KA'.  Then,  since  K  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  NML, 
^  SAK  =  I,  and  z  KAO  =  9.  Similarly,  /  SA'K  =  ?',  and  KA'O  =  6'. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  mirror  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  radius  of 
curvature,  the  points  A,  C,  A',  C,  will  lie  very  close  to  the  circle 
KSMO,  and,  as  far  as  the  angles  i,  i',  9,  9^  are  cSncemed,  may  be 
assumed  to  lie  on  that  circle.  Then,  since  the  angles  SAK  and  SA'K 
are  subtended,  by  the  same  arc  SK,  at  points  A  and  A'  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  KSMO,  these  angles  are  equal,  or  i  =  i'.  Similarly, 
since  the  arc  KO  subtends  the  angles  KAO  and  KA'O  at  points  A  and 
A'  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  KSMO,  these  angles  are  equal, 
or  9=  9\ 

Since  A'C  may  be  any  grating  element  whatever,  it  follows 
that  if  diffracted  rays  from  any  two  consecutive  grating  spaces 
reinforce  each  other  at  O,  those  from  all  pairs  of  grating  spaces 
will  do  so.  Proceeding  from  K  along  KOM,  B  maybe  caused  to 
vary  between  o  and  v/2,  A  number  of  points  can  be  found 
along  KOM,  such  that  the  corresponding  values  of  B  satisfy  the 
equation — 

{a  +  ^)(sin  i  -  sin  9)  =  n\, 

where  n  has  the  values  o,  i,  2,  3, . .  . 

Thus  if  a  slit,  S,  illuminated  by  monochromatic  light,  is 
situated  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  KSMO,  a  number  of 
well  focussed  images  of  the  slit  will  be  situated  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  same  circle.  If  white  light  is  used  as  an 
illuminant,  a  number  of  pure  spectra  will  be  formed  round  the 
circle  KSMO. 

Rowland's  Grating. — The  late  Prof.  Rowland  was  the  first 
to  succeed  in  ruling  fine  gratings  on  concave  speculum  metal 
mirrors.  He  utilised  the  principles  explained  above,  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  so  as  to  obtain  a  nonnal  lolar  ipeetrnm ;  ue. 
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a  spectrum  in  which  equal  distances  correspond  exactly  to  equai 
increments  of  wave-length. 
Two  rails,  SA,  SB  (Fig.  249),  are  mounted  on  a  strong  frame- 
work, so  that  their  direc* 
tions  intersect  perpen- 
dicularly at  S.  GC  is  a 
wrought-iron  girder 
pivoted  near  its  ends, 
directly  over  the  rails,  on 
carriages  which  run  along 
the  latter.  Then  GSC  is 
a  right-angled  triangle, 
and  in  all  positions  which 
the  carriages  may  occupy 
S  will  be  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of 
,    „    „    .  which  CG  is  the  diameter. 

AccMioiiu.  A  vertical  sht  is  placed 

at  S,  the  intersection  of 
the  rails,  and  a  concave  grating,  with  its  lines  vertical,  is  mounted 
at  G  on  the  girder  CG.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating 
is  equal  to  CG,  and  the  axis  of  the  grating  is  adjusted  to  be 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  girder.  Monochromatic  rays 
diAracted  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  C,  will  have  C  =  o,  and  i  = 
L  SGC.  Therefore,  in  order  that  a  wave-length,  X,  should  producs 
a  bright  line  at  C— 

{a  +  b)  5in  <  =  (a  +  i)SC/CG  =  n\. 

Since  CG  is  constant,  it  follows  that  as  the  point  C  moves  from 
S  along  SB,  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd, .  ,  .  diffraction  imagesof  the  slit 
are  encountered,  separated  by  exactly  equal  intervab.  If  white 
light  is  used  to  illuminate  the  slit,  the  spectra  of  the  ist,  and, 
3rd, . . .  orders  will  be  encountered  as  we  pass  along  SB.  These 
spectra  lie  along  the  circle  of  which  CG  is  the  diameter,  but  for 
a  spectrum  of  any  particular  order  the  wave-length  \  which 
forms  a  bright  line  at  C,  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  distance 
SC.  Thus,  the  rail  SC  can  be  graduated  in  wave-lengths.  An 
eye-piece  can  be  used  to  observe  the  spectra,  or  the  latter  may  be 
photographed  directly  by  allowing  the  light  to  fail,  at  C,  on  a  pre- 
pared photographic  plate  bent  into  a  short  arc  of  the  circle  CSG. 
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Rowland  used  a  slit  about  0-02$  mm.  wide.  A  grating  containing 
tO,aoo  lines  to  the  inch  was  generally  used  ;  a  space  5^  inches  wide  was 
ruled  on  a  G-inch  polished  surface,  of  which  the  tadius  of  cuivatate  was 
about  31 '5  feet.  The  photi^raphic  plates  weie  about  zo  inches  long, 
2  inches  wide,  and  Vc  'nch  thick.  The  following  extract  desciribes 
Rowland's  method  of  photographing  the  solar  spectrum  : — 

"  We  put  in  the  sensitive  plate,  .  .  .  and  move  to  the  part  we  wish 
to  photograph.  Having  exposed  that  part,  we  move  to  another  position 
and  expose  once  more.  We  have  no  thought  for  the  focus,  for  that 
remains  perfect,  but  simply  refer  to  the  table  giving  the  proper  exposure 
fjr  that  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  so  have  a  perfect  plate.    Thus,  we  can 


(mucli  reduced).    The  tiro  broad  b. 

phot<^^ph  the  whole  spectrum  .  .  .  ^n  a  few  minutes,  from  the  F  line 
to  the  extreme  violet,  in  several  strips,  each  10  inches  long  (Fig.  350), 
and  we  may  photograph  Co  the  red  rays  by  prolonged  exposure.  Thus, 
the  work  of  days  with  any  other  apparatus  becomes  the  work  of  hours 
with  this.  Fuithermoie,  each  plate  is  to  scale,  an  inch  on  any  one  01 
the  strips  representing  exactly  so  much  difference  of  wave-length." ' 

Orarlappiiis  of  Spectra.— %Vhen  white  light  is  diffracted  at 
a  grating,  the  wave-lengths  A,  X„  X^  .  . .  which  are  diffracted  in 
a  direction  making  an  angle  0  with  the  normal,  are  given  by  the 
equation —  ' 

(«-t-i)sine  =  «A  =  («-i)A,  =  (H-2)*,  =  )»^3)A,  =  ...=IX  A., 

where  X  is  supposed  to  be  a  violet  line  in  the  nth  spectrum,  and 
>i,  ^1,  ■  ■  ■  ^fs  longer  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  spectra  of 
lower  orders.    Thus — 

X,  =  nKHfl  -  t).     A,  =  BA/(»  -  2),  .  .  . 

The  visible  spectra  of  the  ist  and  2nd  orders  do  not  overlap 
each  other;  the  shortest  wave-length  in  the  1st  order  spec- 
trum which  would  overlap  the  violet  line  X  in  the  znd  order 

1  H.  A.  Rowland,  rhil.  Mag.,  p.  197,  SeptEmber.  iSS;. 
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spectrum  is  given  by  Xj  =  2X,  and  since  the  visible  spectrum 
comprises  slightly  less  than  an  octave,  Xj  wotild  be  an  infra-red 
wave-length.  The  line  X^  =  3X/2  in  the  2nd  order  spectrum 
overlaps  the  line  X  in  the  3rd  order  spectrum  ;  if  X  is  a  Kne  in 
the  violet  (say  4,000),  then  Xj  will  be  a  line  in  the  orange  (6,000), 
so  that  the  orange  of  the  2nd  order  spectrum  overlaps  the  violet 
of  the  3rd  order  spectrum.  This  overlapping  becomes  more  and 
more  noticeable  as  the  order  of  spectra  increases. 

If  we  examine  the  spectra,  not  only  for  visible  radiations,  but 
also  for  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays,  no  spectrum  wtU  be 
free  from  overlapping.  The  infra- red  wave-lengths  from  the 
1st  order  spectrum,  which  lie  between  8,000  and  16,000  tealb- 
metres,  will  bodily  overlap  the  visible  spectrum  of  ibe-aBd 
order.  Thus,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  use  a  dif&'acliop 
grating  to  analyse  the  infra-red  sol^r  spectrum.  For  this  reaaao. 
Langley  used  prisms  in  his  classical  researches  (p.  344).  -Wp 
may,  however,  determine  the  wave-length  of  any  particular  put 
of  the  infra-red  spectrum,  if  we  can  suppress  all  wave-lengths 
other  than  that  which  we  wish  to  measure.  ..  .,^ 

Wave-length  of  Infra-Eed'  iCtays.— Langley  used  a  cpneavt 
reflecting  grating  to  calibrate  his  infra-red  prismatic  spectnaOj 
after  the  following  manner.  Three  arms,  each  equal  in  hy^^ 
to  half  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating,  were  pivolieA  at 
D  (Fig.  248).  One  arm  carried  the  grating  NL,  a  second,  atik 
carried  a  bolometer,  while  the  third  arm  carried  a  screen 
pierced  with  a  narrow  vertical  slit.  The  invisible  spectfiim 
was  caused  to  traverse  the  screen  by  rotating  the  prism ;  fihe 
radiations  at  any  instant  falling  on  the  slit  were  diffracted  by  die 
grating  NL,and  as  the  arm  carrying  the  bolometer  was  rotated, 
the  bolometer  traversed  the  circle  KOM,  and  a  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  occurred  at  each  point  where  the  diffracted  waves 
reinforced  each  other.  The  wave-length  was  then  calculated 
from  the  formula  given  on  p.  461. 

To  determine  the  wave-length  of  the  residual  rays  after  repeated 
reflections  from  rock-salt,  sylvine,  &c.  (p.  384),  Rubens  used  the  arrange- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  251.  Radiations  from  a  heated  Welsbach 
mantle,  A,  fell  on  a  slit,  jj,  and  were  rendered  parallel  by  refleetioB 
at  a  concave  mirror,  e^.  They/  then  traversed  a  grating,  gr^  made 
from  silver  wires,  each  0*1858  mm.  in  diameter,  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other  at  intervals  of  0*1858  mnL     The  diffracted  radiations  fell 
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on  a  concave  mirror,  «,,  by  means  of  which  (hey  were  hionght  to  a  focus 
on  a  slil,  13,  in  a  fixed  screen.  The  mantle  A,  the  sliti,,  the  mirror  e„ 
and  the  grating  g;  were  supported  on  a  framework  which  could  be 
rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  through  f,  so  as  to  bring  point  after  point 
of  the  diffracted  spectra  on  s^.  Aflei  traversing  I3,  the  radiations  were 
reflected  from  the  blocks  of  rock-silt  or  sylvine,  F„  P,,  P„  P„  and 
then  feu  on  another  concave  mirror,  S.    By  this  latter  they  were  caused 


Fia.  sji.— Apparatus  for  dci<rin:ninif  the  Wavt-lcngih  uf  ihe  RalJuiil 
Rayirtfltcled  from  Rocfc-Salt  or  Sylvine, 

to  converge,  so  thai,  after  reflection  at  one  more  block  of  rock-salt 
ot  syWine,  Pj,  they  were  broueht  to  a  focus  on  a  delicate  Ihermo- 
electric  pile,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  metallic  vessel,  T.  The  rays  not 
at  first  absorbed  by  the  pile  were  reflected  back  to  it  from  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  thus  increasing  the  delicacy  of  the  pile.  The  pile  comprised 
twenty  elements,  arranged  in  a  line  18  mms.  long.  The  terminals  of  the 
pile  were  connected  with  a  galvanometer  so  sensitive  thai  an  elevation 
of  a  millionth  of  a  d^tee  Centigrade  produced  a.  deflection  of  I  mm. 
H   )I 
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The  mfintle  A,  the  slit  Si,  the  mirror  e^,  and  the  grating  ^,  were  at 
first  adjusted  so  that  the  central  (direct)  image  was  thrown  on  the  slit  j^ 
A  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  wfis  then  observed.  On  rotating  the 
framework  carrying  A,  Si,  ei,  i^nd  ^,  this  deflection  rapidly  diminished, 
but,  after  a  certain  rotation,  was  succeeded  by  another  deflection,  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  diffracted  image  formed  by  the  residual  rays  on  the 
pile.  The  wave-length  was  then  calculated  from  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  diflraction  of  the  radiations,  and  the  known  width  of  a  grating 
interval.  A  screen,  >&,  could  be  interposed  to  cut  off  the  radiations  from 
the  grating. 

Difficulties  in  Ruling  a  Gratinir.— The  resolving  power  of  a 
grating  is,  as  we  have  seen,  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
order  of  the  spectrum  observed,  and  the  total  number  of  lines  in 
the  grating.  With  a  ruled  grating  the  spectra  of  high  orders  are 
too  faint  to  be  utilised  experimentally  ;  hence,  in  order  to 
increase  the  resolving  power  of  gratings,  the  general  practice 
has  been  to  rule  as  many  lines  as  possible.  Of  course  the 
resolving  power  can  only  be  increased  in  this  manner  when  the 
rulings  are  exactly  similar,  parallel,  and  equidistant,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  grating  space. 

To  rule  a  fine  grating  with  a  gregit  number  of  equidistant  lines 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  An  automatic  dividing  engine, 
driven  by  clock-work,  is  used ;  the  ruling  diamond  point  is 
advanced  through  a  definite  distance  between  each  two  rulings, 
by  the  aid  of  -fe  carefully  cut  screw.  Any  imperfection  in  the 
screw  will,  of  course,  lead  to  irregularities  in  the  grating  ;  and 
when  a  sufficiently  accurate  screw  has  been  made,  much  time 
may  be  lost  in  selecting  a  suitable  diamond  point,  and  the  latter 
may  break  down  before  a  grating  is  finished.  Under  favouraUe 
conditions  it  takes  five  days  and  nights  to  rule  a  6-inch  gratiqg 
havingf  20,000  lines  to  the  inch  ;  aiid  during  the  whole  of  th^t 
time  the  temperature  of  the  ruling  engine  must  be  kept  constant 
to  within  a  fraction  of  a  degree  Centigrade,  or  the  expansion  of 
the  screw  will  lead  to  irregular  ruling.  Thus,  it  becomes 
apparent,  that  the  resolving  power  obtainable  by  means  of  a 
ruled  grating  is  limited  by  mechanical  difficulties  which  it  will 
always  be  hard  to  overcome.  Few  ruled  gratings  possess  a 
resolving  power  as  high  as  that  calculated  from  (3),  p.  457. 

Michelson's  Echelon  Grating. — Professor  MicHelson  has 
invented  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  an  enormous 
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increase  in  resolving  power  may  be  obtained.     His  object  was 
to  constnict  a  grating  with  which  spectra  of  very  high  orders 
might  be  observed.     To  secure 
this  result,  a  number  of  exactly 
'  similar  plates  of  gluss  are  built 
up  i»  echelon  (or  in  steps)  (Fig. 
252),  all  steps    being  equal    in    . 
width.     Parallel  light  falls  nor- 
mally on  the  largest  plate,  and 

traverses  the    system    as  indi-  , 

cated  by  the  shading  in  Fig. 
251.  The  light  emerging  at 
each  step  may  be  decomposed 
into  wavelets,  and  each  wave- 
let is  equivalent  to  a  number  of 
radiAting  rays  ;  the  rays  from 
consecutive  steps,  which  rein- 
force each  other  in  any  particular 

direction,  form  a  bright  band  in         f,q,  ,j,,_Mich=l»n-<  Echtion 
the  focal  plane  of  a  lens  placed  Gmini. 

in  front  of  the  "  echelon." 

Let  AB,  CD  {Fig.  353},  be  two  consecutive  steps  of  an  Khelon 
grating.  Let  AB  =  CD  =  a,  while  the  thickness,  BC,  of  each' plate  is 
equal  to  t.  Light  arrives  at  all  points  of  AB 
in  the  same  phase.  Light  also  arrives  at  all 
points  of  CD  in  the  same  {^ase,  but  (his  phase 
generally  differs  from  ihat  corresponding  to 
AB,  since,  after  passing  the  plane  AB,  the 
light  has  to  traveise  a  thickness  /  of  glass 
before  reaching  CD.  Let  ^  be  Ihe  refiactive 
index  of  the  glass  for  waves  uf  length  A. 
Then,  for  these  waves,  a  distance  /  in  glass 
is  equivalent  to  a  distance  )ii  in  air. 

Let  AE,   CF,  be  pHrallel  rayK  from  corre- 
sponding points  in  the  steps  AB    and  CD. 
_Tiun™nf  k.       Draw  CG  perpendicular  lotheserays.  Then, 
£h(lon  i^Minf.  before  reaching  the  plane  of  which  CG  is  Ihe 

trace,  the  ray  from  C  has  traversed  the  distance 
BC  in  glass,  while  that  from  A  has  traversed  the  distance  AG  in  air. 
Draw  BH  parallel  to  AE,  and  draw  AK  perpendicular  to  BH.     Then, 
if  .:  CBH  =  #,   AG=  KL  =  BL-BK  =  BCcosCBL-AB  coaABK 
H  H  2 
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=  /  cos  B  -  a  sin  0.  Thus,  in  order  that  the  rays  A£  and  CF  shall 
be  in  the  same  phase  on  reaching  the  plane  GC,  the  diflference  in 
the  paths  of  these  rays,  after  passing  through  the  plane  AB,  must  be 
equal  to  an  integral  number  of  wave-lengths ;  or — 

yJ  -  {t  cos  8  -  a  sin  tf)  =  nK. 

When  the  rays  AE  and  CF  are  in  the  same  phase  in  the  plane  GC, 
any  two  rays  parallel  to  AE  and'CF,  from  corresponding  points  in  the 
steps  AB  and  CD,  will  be  in  the  same  phase  in  the  plane  GC.  If  all 
rays  from  the  steps  fall  on  a  lens,  those  which  make  an  angle  0  with 
BC  will  reinforce  each  other  at  a  point  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
Thus,  the  above  equation  gives  the  condition  for  a  bright  band  to  be 
formed  by  the  rays  diffracted  from  all  the  steps  (Fig.  252)  at  an  angle  0. 

When  0  is  small,  cos 9  =  I,  and  sin0  =  0  (approximately).  In  this 
case  we  have^ 

(/i  -  I)/  +  aB  =  n\ (i) 

Echelon  gratings  have  been  made  with  thirty  steps,  each  glass  plate 
being  7*8  mms.  in  thickness,  the  width  {a)  of  a  step  being  equal  to 
I  mm.  To  determine  the  general  order  of  the  spectra  formed,  put 
d  =  o  in  (i),  while  \  =  0'6  x  io~'  mm.  (roughly  the  wave-length  of 
the  D  lines).     Then,  if  fi=  i*6— 

0*6  X  7*8 

n  =  —2 — a  =  7'8  X  10'  =  8,000  (roughly). 

o*6  X  iQ-*      '  '        \      6    7/ 

Thus,  with  this  instrument,  the  spectra  observed  are  of  the  8,000th 

order.      The  resolving  power  of  the  instrument  (p.  457)    is  roughly 

equal  to — 

X        30  X  8,000 

-r  = —  =  120,000. 

.'.  dK  =  Kj  1'2  X  lo\ 

Writing  A.  =  0'6  x  10  ~'  mm.,  we  find  that  wave-lengths  differing  by 
d\  could  be  resolved,  where — 

d\  =  0*6  X  io~'/(i'2  X  10'')  =  5  X  io~*mm. 

Remembering  that  the  D  lines  differ  by  6  tenth- metres,  or  6  x  10  "^  mm., 
we  see  that  the  echelon  grating  is  capable  of  resolving  lines  differing  by 
less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  difference  between  the  D  lines.  Such 
a  result  could  scarcely  be  attained  by  the  best  ruled  grating  procuiable, 
owing  to  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  ruling. 

The  echelon  grating  is  of  no  use  for  the  analysis  of  sunlight 
and  similar  purposes.    The  high  order  of  the  spectra  observed 
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makes  overlapping  inevitable.  It  is  only  used  for  examining 
particular  lines  to  see  whether  they  are  doublets,  triplets,  &c. 
The  collimator  and  telescope  of  a  spectrometer  are  adjusted  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  echelon  is  mounted  on  the  central 
table,  the  end  plate  be^^ng  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
collimator.  Light  from  a  vacuum  tube  is  analysed  by  a  prism, 
and  one  of  the  lines  is  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the  echelon  spec- 
trometer. The  diffracted  images  are  then  observed  by  the 
telescope.  In  this  manner  the  red  hydrogen  line,  6563,  has 
been  observed  to  be  double,  as  predicted  by  Michelson  (p.  421) ; 
the  difference  in  wave-length  between  the  components  amounts 
to  I "4  X  io~'  mm. 

The  plates  used  in  making  an  echelon  grating  must  be  exactly 
equal  in  thickness,  and  their  faces  must  be  truly  parallel. 
To  secure  this  result,  they  are  cut  from  a  single  plate,  the  faces 
of  the  latter  having  been  ground  parallel.  Before  being  cut,  the 
plate  is  placed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering  pencils  of 
a  Michelson's  Interferometer  (p.  418);  any  irregularity  in  the 
surfaces  of  the  plate  produces  a  distortion  of  the  interference 
fringes. 


\  ■  ^ 

Q^fESTIONS   ON  CnAPTftR  XVII 

1.  Light  from  a  luminous  point  casts  a  shadow  of  a  straight  edge. 
Describe  and  explain  the  fringes  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow. 

2.  Light  is  diffracted  by  a  narrow  rectangular  obstacle  :  show  how  to 
determine  the  position  of  maxima  and  minima  of  brightness  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow. 

3.  The  photc^raph  of  the  shadow  of  a  very  small  circular  disc,  when 
enlarged/ is  found  to  have  a  bright  spot  in  the  centre.     Explain  this. 

4.  Light  issuing  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  is  received  by  a  lens 
after  passing  a  fine  vertical  wire.  What  appearances  will  be  presented, 
and  how  may  they  be  explained  and  demonstrated  ? 

5.  Homogeneous  light  from  a  point-source  falls  upon  a  convex  lens. 
Show,  by  general  reasoning,  that  at  the  geometrical  focus  there  will  be 
a  central  bright  spot  surrounded  by  dark  and  bright  rings,  and  show  that 
the  area  of  the  central  bright  spot  will  be  smaller  the  greater  the 
aperture  of  the  lens, 
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6.  Describe  the  method  of  producing  a  diffiraction  spectrum.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  dif&action  spectra  of  different  orders,  and  state  hf 
what  considerations  you  would  be  guided  in  selecting  for  observation 
the  spectrum  of  a  particular  order. 

7.  Explain  the  action  of  a  diffraction  grating,  and  prove  the  formula 
which  connects  the  wave-length  of  the  diffracted  light,  its  deviation, 
and  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  the  grating. 

8.  A  beam  of  white  light  proceeding  from  a  narrow  slit  is  thrown,  by 
means  of  a  lens,  on  to  a  screen.  Explain  the  appearance  which  would 
be  produced  by  placing  9-  diffraction  grating  between  the  lens  and  the 
screen,  in  the  path  of  the  beam. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  method  of  using  a  diffraction  grating,  and 
explain  how  the  spectrum  produced  differs  from  a  prismatic  spectrum. 

ID.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  determining  the  wave-length  of 
Ught  by  means  of  the  diffraction  spectrum. 

11.  Describe,  and  give  the  theory  of,  the  method  of  determining  the 
wave-length  of  light,  by  means  of  two  slits  and  a  diffraction  grating. 

12.  Fine  parallel  lines  are  ruled  closely  at  regular  intervals  on  a  glass 
plate  ;  explain  precisely  why  and  where  spectra  are  formed  when  the 
plate  i&  illumined  by  a  beam  of  light  coming  through  a  lens  from  a 
slit  arranged  parallel  to  the  ruled  lines.  Explain  the  effect  on  these 
spectra,  of  the  closeness  of  the  ruling,  and  the  breadth  of  the  ruled 
space. 

13.  A  diffraction  grating  is  formed  on  a  spherical  surfiice,  and  a  slit 
— parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  grating — is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Show  that  the  spectra  formed  lie  on  a  circle  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  grating,  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  How  is 
this  arrangement  realised  in  practise  so  as  to  photograph  the 
spectrum  ? 

14.  How  is  the  resolving  power  of  a  diffraction  grating  defined,  and 
how  may  it  be  calculated  and  tested  in  any  given  case  ? 


Practical 

I.  Determine  the  wave-length  of  the  red  lithium  line  by  means  ol 
the  given  diffraction  grating. 

2i  Determine  the  number  of  lines  per  centimetre  in  the  niling  of  the 
given  difwction  |?rating. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

POLARISATION  AND  DOUBLE  REFRACTION 

Polarisation  by  Beflection.— We  have  seen  that,  after  being 
transmitted  through  a  tourpialine  crystal,  light  exhibits  an 
absence  of  symmetry  about  the  axis  of  the  ray  (p.  324) ;  it  can 
b^  transmitted  by  a  second  tourmaline  crystal  if  the  axes  of 
the  two  crystals  are  parallel,  but  it  is  intercepted  by  the  second 
crystal  when  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  This 
result  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  light  consists  of  waves 
in  which  the  displacements  are  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
propagation.  After  traversing  the  first  tourmaline  crystal,  the 
displacement  in  the  transmitted  waves  is  confined  to  a  single 
direction,  and  the  light  is  said  to  be  polarifed.  Thus,  tourmaline 
possesses  the  property  of  transmitting  waves  in  which  the  dis- 
placements are  parallel  to  a  certain  direction,  and  intercepting 
waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  that 
direction. 

Light  may  also  be  polarised  more  or  less  completely  by 
reflection,  at  an  appropriate  angle,  from  the  surface  of  a  trans- 
parent medium.  We  can,  of  course,  detect  the  presence  of 
polarisation  in  the  reflected  light  by  allowing  it  to  traverse  a 
tourmaline  crystal  before  reaching  the  eye  :  if  a  rotation  of  the 
tourmaline,  about  the  ray  as  axis,  produces  any  change  in  the 
brightness  of  the  transmitted  light,  partial  polarisation  has  been 
produced ;  if  the  tourmaline  in  any  position  extinguishes  the 
light,  the  latter  must  have  been  completely  polarised. 

ExPT.  76.— Obierve  the  light,  reflected  from  the  surfece  01  water, 
glasS}  glased  earthenware,  &c.,  through  a  single  tourmaline  crysul,  as 
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the  latter  is  rotated  about  the  line  of  vision.  More  or  less  variation 
in  the  brightness  of  the  transmitted  light  occurs  as  the  crystal  is 
rotated. 

When  light  is  reflected  from  a  plane  surface,  the  incident  aod 
reflected  rays,  together  with  the  normal  to  the  surface,  lie  in  a  single 
plane,  termed  the  Plane  of  Inoidenoe.  The  angle  which  the  incident  ray 
makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  is  termed  the  Angle  of  Inoidenoe. 
Now,  light-waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  incidence,  will  be  reflected  under  different  conditions  firom 
those  in  which  the  displacements  are  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  In 
the  first  case,  the  wave  displacements,  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  normal  to  the  surface,  and 
therefore  parallel  to  the  surface,  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence  may  be. 
In  the  second  case,  the  wave  displacements,  being  perpendicular  to  the 
incident  ray  and  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  make  various  angUs 
with  the  surface  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  varied.  There  is,  then,  a 
certain  amount  of  a  priori  probability  that  light-waves,  in  which  the 
displacements  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  be 
Reflected  for  all  angles  of  incidence ;  while  there  may  be  a  certain 
angle  of  incidence  for  which  the  waves,  comprising  displacements 
only  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  be  transmitted  without  giving 
rise  to  a  reflected  ray.  If  these  conjectures  are  correct,  we  should 
find  that,  for  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  no  light  can  be  reflected 
except  that  in  which  the  wave  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence ;  while  for  the  same  angle  of  incidence  the 
transmitted  light  contains  all  incident  waves  in  which  the  displace- 
ments are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  together  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  Thus,  the  reflected  light  would  be  completely  polarised, 
while  the  transmitted  light  would  be  partially  polarised. 

Examination  of  the  light  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  black  glass, 
shows  that  for  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  the  reflected  rays 
are  almost  entirely  extinguished  by  a  tourmaline  crystal  with  its 
axis  in  a  certain  direction  ;  in  other  words,  the  light  reflected 
from  glass,  at  a  particular  angle,  is  polarised.  The  object  of 
using  black  glass  is  merely  to  absorb  the  rays  which,  in  the 
case  of  clear  glass,  would  be  internally  reflected  from  the  second 
surface.  The  light  is  polarised  by  reflection  at  the  surface 
of  the  glass ;  the  polarisation  is  detected,  or  the  reflected 
light  is  analysed,  by  means  of  the  tourmaline  crystal.     But  a 

second  sheet  of  black  glass  maybe  used  to  analyse  the  reacted 
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light.  If  we  arrange  two  sheets  of  glass  so  that  both  are 
equally  inclined  to  the  horizon,  then,  if  a  ray,  reflected  vertically 
from  the  first  plate,  falls  on  the  second  plate,  the  angles  of 
incidence  in  both  coses  are  equal.  Keeping  the  inclinations  of 
both  plates  to  the  horizon  constant,  we  can  rotate  the  second 
plate  about  a  vertical  axis,  until 
its  normal  lies  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence with  respect  to  the  first 
plate.  In  this  case,  supposing 
the  displacements  in  the  ray 
reflected  firom  the  first  plate  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  these  displacements 
will  be  in  the  plane  of  incidence 
of  the  rayon  the  second  plate, 
and  so  will  not  be  reflected  from 
the  latter.  Fig.  354  represents 
a  piece  of  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  these  conclusions  may 
be  tested.  A,  is  a  glass  mirror 
which  can  be  rotated  about 
a  horizontal  axis.  Above  this 
is  placed  a  black  glass  mirror, 
A),  which  can  also  be  rotated 
about  a  horizontal  axis.  The  g 
supports  carrying  Aj  are  fixed 
to  an  annulus  of  metal  which 
can  rotate  about  a  vertical  axis, 
over  a  circular  scale  graduated 
in  degrees.  When  A,  and  Aj 
are    equally    inclined    to    the 

horizon,  the  light  reflected  from  Fin.  =54.— Bi«'j  Poiariicope. 

Aj  varies  in  brightness  as  the 

framework  carrying  Aj  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis.  The 
brightness  is  greatest  when  the  normals  lo  Ai  and  Aj  Me  in 
the  same  plane  ;  when  the  normals  to  A^  and  Aj  lie  in  per- 
pendicular planes,  the  brightness  of  the  reflected  light  is 
least.  The  variation  which  occurs  in  the  brightness  of  the 
light  reflected  U°m  A?  is  found  to  depend  on  the  angle  of 
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incidence.  If  the  latter  is  equal  to  574°,  no  light  is  reflected 
from  A,  when  the  normals  to  A,  and  A,  are  in  vertical  planes 
perpendicular  to  each  other;  thus,  for  this  angle  of  incidence, 
light  is  almost  completely  polarised  by  reflection  at  a.  glass 
surface. 

The  above  experiment  proves  that  whan  light  ii  Isaident  at  4a 
angla  of  5T)°  on  ■  glui  inrtMe,  tlu  raflteted  llgbt  oouitta  of  wmtm 
in  wUoh  tba  diiplUBmaiLti  m  oonflnad  to  a  eartBin  iaflnite  dlraetlen 
Ktiiffht  ttngln  to  tha  ray.  No  infonnation  is  obtained,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  displacements  are  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  the 
plane  of  incidence :  this  point  must  be  investigated  by  other 
methods.  In  order  to  avoid  any  assumption  in  this  respect,  we 
may  say  that  tha  lif  ht  refloetad  from  ^ laia  at  fiTi°  ii  poUriMl 
iittlta  plana  ofinoidonao.  The  transmitted  light  comprises  that 
part  of  the  incident  light  which  is  not  reflected  from  the  surface, 
and  thus  has  a  deficiency  of  waves  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  or  an  excess  of  waves  polarised  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  incidence — assuming  that  the  incident  light  consists  of 
numerous  waves  in  which  the  transverse  displacements  make  all 
possible  angles  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Plane  of  PolarUatloa.— J,et  a  ray  of  light,  polarised   by 
transmission  through  a  tourmaline  crystal,  be  incident  on  a  plate 
of  black  glass  at  an  angle  of  57^°.     As  the  tourmaline  is  rotated 
through  four  right  angles  about  the  ray  as  axis,  the  light  reflected 
from  the  glass  twice  acquires  maximum  brightness  and  is  twice 
extinguished.     When  the  light  transmitted  by  the  tourmaline  is 
most  plentifully  reflected  from  the  glass,  it  must  be  polarised  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.     We  thus 
determine  the  plane  in  which  the 
light  transmitted  by  the  tourmaline 
is  polarised  ;  this  plane  is  termed 
the  Piano  of  PolariMtian.     Experi- 
ment   shows    that    the    [dane    of 
polarisation  of  tourmaline  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  crystal 
'   BreTBtor's  Zaw.— The    polan- 
Fio.  ajj.— lUuHiiiei  Bre*»«'i       aatlon  of  light  by  reflection  from 
glass  was  discovered  by  Malus  in 
1808.    About  181 1,  Sir  David  Brewster  commenced  a  leriei  of 
experiments  withregard  to  the  polarisation  of  light  by  reflection 
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at  the  surfaces  of  various  media.  He  found  that  light  is  almost 
completely  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  when  reflected 
from  a  transparent  medium  at  a  particular  angle,  termed  the 
Angle  of  Polarigation.  This  angle  varies  from  one  medium  to 
another.  His  researches  led  to  the  remarkable  law  that  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation  is  nomerieally  equal  to  the  index 
of  refiraction  of  the  reflecting  medium.  Thus,  in  order  that  light 
should  be  polarised  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  a  medium 
of  refractive  index  /x,  the  angle  of  incidence,  /,  must  satisfy 
the  equation — 

tan  i  =  fi. 

In  this  case,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  reflected  and  refracted 
rays  are  at  right  angles.     For,  since  sin  z/sin  r  =  /t,  we  have — 

tan  i  =  sin  i/cosi  =fi  =  sin  i/sin  r. 
.  *.  cos  t  =  sin r  =  cos  ( r ). 

,'.  i  = r,  and  i  +  r  =  90". 

2 

A  glance  at  Fig.  255  will  show  that  this  relation  can  only  be 
satisfied  when  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  at  right  angles. 

Brewster's  Law  applies  to  reflection,  not  only  at  a  denser,  but 
also  at  a  rarer,  medium.  It  can  now  be  proved  that  if  light  is 
incident  at  the  polarising  angle  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
glass,  the  refracted  ray  will  be  incident  at  the  polarising  angle 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  glass.  Let  i  and  r  be  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  at  the  upper  surface  ;  then  r  and  i  will  be  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  at  the  lower  surface,  and — 


while — 


since  1  is  the  angle  of  polarisation  at  the  first  surface,  and  therefore 
sin  i  =  cos  r. 

Thus,  the  light  reflected  from  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a 
sheet  of  glass  will  be  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  if  the  light  is 
incident  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  polarising  angle.  ^ 

Since  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  varies  with  the  wave-length 
of  the  m^4ent  light,  it  follows  that  a  substance  will  possess  different 


sin  r/sin  / 

I 

tan 

r 
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angles  of  polarisation  with  respect  to  the  different  components  of  white 
light,  and  polarisation  can  only  be  complete  for  one  particular  wave- 
length at  a  time. 

M.  Jamin  has  found  that,  in  practice,  only  a  few  substances,  of 
refractive  index  about  I  '46,  completely  polarise  light  by  reflection.  As 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light  increases,  from  o  to  ir/2,  the  proportion 
of  polarised  light  in  the  reflected  ray  at  flrst  increases,  then  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  finally  decreases.  An  experiment  performed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  appears  to  explain  this.  In  ordinary  circumstances  light  is  not 
completely  polarised  by  reflection  from  water.  It  is  known,  however, 
fix)m  surfkce  tension  experiments,  that  the  surface  of  water  is  very 
easily  contaminated.  To  determine  whether  this  surface  contamination 
affects  the  degree  of  polarisation  at  the  polarising  angle.  Lord  Rayleigh 
caused  a  stream  of  air  to  blow  along  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a 
long  metal  trough,  so  that  all  impurities  were  blown  up  to  one  end,  and 
then  confined  there  by  a  partition  let  down  into  the  water.  It  was 
then  found  that  light  of  any  particular  wave-length  if  completely 
polariaed  by  reflection  at  the  nncontaminated  water  tnrfaoe,  the 
angle  of  polarisation  being  that  given  by  Brewste^s  Law.  Thus,  it  is 
probable  that  the  incomplete  polarisation  of  light  when  reflected  from 
the  surfaces  of  many  substances  at  the  angles  given  by  Brewster's  I^w,  is 
due  to  unavoidable  imperfections  in  the  polish  of  the  surfaces.  Sir  G. 
Conroy  has  found  that  the  optical  properties  of  a  glass  surface  change 
rapidly  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  final  polishing. 

Pile  of  Plates. — Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  incident  light 
is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  glass,  or  any  similar  transparent 
medium,  so  that  the  light  reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  is 
very  faint.  This  defect  may  be  overcome  by  reflecting  light 
at  the  polarising  angle  from  a  pile  of  glass  plates  laid  one  upon 
another.  At  each  succeeding  plate  the  reflected  light  is  enriched 
in  waves  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  transmitted 
light  is  left  with  fewer  of  these  waves,  so  that,  with  a  reasonable 
number  of  plates,  the  reflected  light  contains  practically  all  of 
the  incident  waves  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the 
transmitted  light  contains  the  rest  of  the  waves,  which  are 
polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  The  curves 
in  Fig.  256,  which  have  been  drawn  from  data  published  by 
Sir  G.  Stokes,  show  the  percentage  of  the  incident  light, 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  is  reflected,  and  also 
of  that   which  is    transmitted,  by  piles  comprising  different 

qvjmbers  of  plates,    \\  will  ^e  seen  that  90  p^r  cent,  of  (be 
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incident  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  is  reflected 
from  a.  pile  of  about  24  plates,  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
being  transmitted;  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  plates 
does    not    entail    a    propor- 
tional advantage. 

Thus,  a  pile  of  glass  pUtes 
affords  us  a  ready  and  fairly  efli- 
cienl  means  of  polarising  or 
analysing  light  Lanterns  for 
optical  projection  are  frequently 
frited  with  an  elbow  lube  in 
which  the  light  is  polarised  by 
reflection    at    a   pile    of   glass 

ExPT.  77, — Obtain  a  number 
(if  microscope  cover-slips,  and 
support    these    within  a   card' 

board  tube  of  suitable  a«,  so  ^"^i^^hT^i^TlnciSL'  ^fl«t!d 
■hat    they   are   inclined    at    an  uid  iranrniiiitdby  Pilaoi^Plsiei. 

angle  of  about  33°  to  the  axis 

of  the  tube.  A  cork  bored  with  a  hole  of  about  J  inch  diameter,  and 
then  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  at  an  angle  of  33°  with  the  axis,  may  be 
used  to  clamp  the  cover-slips  in  position.  About  16  to  24  cover-slips 
should  be  used.  Light  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  aiiis  of  the 
tube  will  fall  on  the  plates  at  the  polariang  angle,  and  the  transmitted 
light  will  be  pokrjsed  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  With 
this  simple  appliance  many  interesting  cxpeiimenis  can  be  performed. 

Absolute  Direction  of  Displacement  in  Polarised  Iiight.— 
We  have  seen  (p,  472)  that  with  regard  to  transverse  vvaves  re- 
flected from  a  transparent  medium,  we  might  reasonably  exprect 
a  variation  in  the  angle  of  incidence  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  when  the  wave  displacements  are  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence. Hence,  we  anticipated  that  light  polarised  in  the  plane 
of  incidence  (which  is  reflected  at  all  angles  from  a  transparent 
surface)  consists  of  waves  in  which  the  displacements  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  thus  always  parallel 
to  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waves  which  are  entirely 
transmitted  at  the  polarising  angle  may  be  conjectured  to 
comprise  only  displacements  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  is 
not  safe,  however,  to  lay  much  stress  on  such  general  con- 
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siderations  ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  results 
to  be  anticipated  from  strict  reasoning  depend  on  the  mechanical 
theory  of  wave  propagation  which  we  adopt.  At  present  we 
shall  merely  consider  the  experimental  evidence  as  to  the 
direction  of  displacement  in  polarised  light.  The  earliest 
evidence  in  this  connection  was  obtained  by  Sir  G.  Stokes,  fix)m 
experiments  on  the  diffraction  of  polarised  light.  As  his 
conclusions  agree  with  those  arrived  at  by  later  experimenters, 
who  used  methods  more  easily  explained,  and  less  subject  to 
error  from  mechanical  causes,  these  later  methods  alone  will  be 
described. 

Scattering  of  Light  by  Small  Particles.— As  we  have  seen 
(P*  376),  ether  waves  tend  to  set  the  ultimate  constituent  particles 
of  matter  in  a  state  of  vibration.  When  the  period  of  the 
waves  is  very  long,  there  is  no  appreciable  relative  displacement 
between  the  ether  and  the  material  particles  ;  the  latter  follow  the 
wave  displacements  just  as  a  cork  rises  and  falls  on  the  smooth 
rolling  waves  of  the  open  sea.  With  waves  of  very  quick  periods 
the  case  is  different.  There  is  here  very  little  absolute  dis- 
placement of  the  material  particles  ;  before  an  impulse,  let  us  say 
from  the  crest  of  a  wave,  has  had  time  to  appreciably  displace 
a  particle,  an  impulse  from  the  trough  of  the  wave  tends  to  dis- 
place it  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  thus  the  partfele  remains 
at  rest.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  considerable  relative 
displacement  between  the  ether  and  the  material  particles.  The 
actual  reaction  exerted  by  the  stationary  particles  on  the  undu- 
lating ether  is  the  same  as  if  the  ether  were  at  rest,  and  the 
relative  displacement  were  produced  by  a  periodic  motion  of  the 
particle  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  displacement 

Let  A  (Fig.  257)  be  the  position  of  a  material  particle  in  the 
path  of  transverse  ether  waves.  The  particle  may  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  no  free  period,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  to 
move  in  any  direction  under  an  impulse  from  the  passing  waves. 
It  may  consist  of  a  number  of  molecules,  and  may,  for  instance, 
be  a  very  small  drop  of  water.  If  the  wave  displacements  are 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
line  BC,  the  relative  displacements  between  the  particle  and  the 
ether  will  be  in  the  line  DE.  To  determine  the  effect  produced, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  ether  is  at  rest,  and  the  material  particle 
vibrates,  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  waves,  in  the  line  D£. 
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This  vibration  will  produce  waves  in  the  ether.     If  we  consider 
a  spherical  wave  surface,  spreading  out  from  A  as  centre,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  displacement  will  be  equal  to  zero  at  the  points 
G  and  K,  in  a  line  with  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  particle ; 
at  these  ptoints,  the  only  dis- 
placement which    could   be 
produced  would  be  longitu- 
dinal ;  i.e.  normal  to  the  wave 
surface,  or  in  the  direction 
AG  and  AK,  and   the  evi- 
dence at  our  disposal  shows 
that  the   ether   is  incapable 
of   transmitting  longitudinal 
waves.      The    displacement 
will  be  a  maximum  at  H  and 
F,  and    here    the  displace-      _  ,        „    „ 

'        .  „  ,  ,      "j.  Flc.  ssj.—ScatlerinB  irf  Ught  by  B  Small 

ment  is  parallel  to  the  direc-  PaiiiLie. 

tion  of  vibration  of  the  par- 
ticle, or  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement  in  the  primary 
waves.  Draw  a  plane  through  FH  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  At  all  points  where  this  plane  cuts  the 
spherical  surfkce  FGHK,  the  displacement  will  be  equal  and 
parallel  to  that  at  F  or  H.  The  spherical  wave  surface,  of  which 
FGHK  is  the  section,  is  due  to  the  twttering  of  the  primary 
wave  by  the  small  particle  at  A. 

Let  a  and  a"  be  the  respective  amplitudes  of  the  primary  and  scattered 
waves.  It  is  possible,  by  a  simple  method  due  to  Lord  RayUigh,  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  ratio  a'ja  varies  with  the  length,  \,  of 
Ihe  primary  waves.  The.  ratio  a'ja  is,  of  course,  a  mere  number,  ajld 
cannot  therefore  depend  on  the  primary  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time  J  in  other  words,  a'ja  possesses  no  dimensions.  Now  the  physical 
magnitudes  involved  in  the  problem  are — 

<l)  The  wave  velocity,  V. 

(a)  The  volume,  v,  of  the  particle,  which  depends  on  ihe  cube  of  the 
linear  dimension^  of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  respective  densities,  p'  and  f,  of  Ihe  particle  and  the  ether. 

(4)  The  distance,  r,  from  the  particle,  to  which  the  wave  has  travelled. 

(5)  The  wftve-length,  K,  of  the  primary  wave,  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  scattered  wave,  since  the  periods  of  Ixith  are  equal. 

Now  V  is  Ihe  only  nv^nitude  involving  Ihe  unit  of  lime,  so  that  if  V 
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in  the  ralmt  cim'gM,  fibc  mit  of  tiae  woald  be  imvoiwoA.  The 
Iocs  Bot,  tnuuoiCy  <■  |ii  nil  en  V.  ^"i*^*  ubc  WBStt  off bbss  b 
iufiiitml,  /and  p  cm  00I7  ocov  h  tke  fbiM  of  m  laiio {p'/p},  windk 
h  M.  Wftrt  nambcTy  and  need  not:  be  oanadered.  We  are  nov  left  with 
Tf  r,  and  A,  on  wfaicii  qamtities  the  latio  «^«  vast  *V  p>  imI.  Hie 
amplhade  of  a  mheikal  wave  Tuics  invaselj  as  its  «*»^»»m^  finmi  the 
point  of  onjgin  (p.  276)  ;  tfaos  ^,'a  on  r.  It  is  obvioos  thai  tlie  ampli- 
tode  of  the  ware,  fior  a  given  displacxment  of  the  particle,  wiU  be 
diiectlj  propoftional  to  r,  the  vohnne  of  the  paztide.  Thos  a' /a  oc  vfr. 
Bat  vjr  consists  of  a  quantity  involTing  the  cube  of  a  length,  dirided 
by  a  length  ;  its  dimensions  therefore  inrotre  the  square  of  &  length. 
In  order  to  get  lid  of  the  length  dimensioiis  we  most  diride  by  a 
length  squared,  and  the  only  remaining  length  at  oar  disposal  is  X. 
Thns,  finally — 

In  words,  §n  a  giveB  aapUtade  of  the  priattry  wmve,  the  aaipli- 
tada  «f  tha  icattend  wave  Taziee  imTcnely  aa  the  aqvara  of  the 
waTa-leaglh,  aad  the  iataanty  of  the  acatterad  light  variaa  imrenely 
aa  the  Cnuth  power  of  the  waTO-leagth. 

The  student  should  be  carefid  to  realise  the  difierence  between 
the  reflection  and  the  sceUtering  of  light.  A  reflected  wave  is 
formed  by  the  reinforcement  of  wavelets,  generated  at  neig^h- 
bouring  points  of  a  surface  on  which  tibe  primary  wave  is 
incident.  The  surface  must  therefore  have  dimensions  at  least 
comparable  with  the  wave-length  of  light  When  lig^ht  is 
scattered,  only  a  single  wavelet  is  formed,  the  particle  at  which 
scattering  occurs  being  small  in  comparison  with  a  wave-length 
of  light,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection  are  not  obeyecL 

Let  us  now  consider  a  parallel  pencil  of  white  light,  travelling 
horizontally  from  south  to  north,  through  air  in  which  fine 
particles  are  suspended.  To  fix  our  ideas,  the  fine  particles 
may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  smoke  such  as  that  from  a 
cigarette  ;  the  light  will  be  considered  to  be  polarised  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  vibrations  are  vertical.  The  sca^fered  light  will 
consist  mostly  of  blue  and  violet  rays,  since  the  intensity  varies 
inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  wave-length.  Consequently, 
on  looking  sideways  (say  in  an  east  to  west  direction)  at  the 
pencil,  the  path  of  the  light  will  be  seen  by  means  of  the  blue 
light  scattered  from  the  particles.    Thus,  the  blue  colour  of  thin 
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smoke,  or  weak  milk  and  water,  is  explained.  But  no  light  will 
be  propagated  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  particles,  since 
the  displacements  in  the  primary  wave  are  vertical,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  rise  to  horizontal  displacements,  which  alone  could 
be  propagated  vertically.  Thus,  flie  path  of  the  light  will  be 
inTisible  when  looked  at  from  above  or  below. 

Tyndall  found  that  these  phenomena  are  actually  observed 
when  polarised  light  passes  through  a  glass  tube  containing  fine 
piarticles  in  suspension.     He  allowed  air  to  bubble  through 
nitrite  of  butyl,  and  then  to  pass  into  an  exhausted  tube.    A 
small  amount  of  air,  which  had  bubbled  through  hydrochloric 
acid,  was  then  allowed  to  enter  the  tube  till  the  pressure  rose  to 
a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  of  mercury.     On  allowing  light 
from  an  arc  lamp  to  traverse  the  tube,  the  path  of  the  beam 
became  gradually  luminous,  acquiring  a  beautiful  azure  tint^ 
which  in  time  merged    into  white.    The    action   of  the  light 
provoked  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  butyl  nitrite  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  cloud  was    formed,  of   which    the 
constituent  particles  slowly  increased  in  size  ;  when  of  suitable 
size,  the  violet  and  blue  rays  were  scattered,  giving  the  azure 
coloration  to  the  path   of   the  beam.     When  the  tube  was 
horizontal,  and  the  light  was  polarised  in  a  horizontal  plane 
(p.  474)  before  entering  it,  the  path  of  the  beam  was  found  to  be 
invisible  when  viewed  from  above  or  below,  but  was  brightly 
luminous,  when  viewed  horizontally.     Thf  f^^°r^ ''''""''""**  '"  ^'' 
in^identjy^larised  light  jnu&ty^  thgn,  have  been  vertical  since 
noJig-hTwas  scattered  in  a  vi*rtiral  dirffctif>n  ;  and  thn5  we  see 
that  light  polarised  in  a  horizontal  plane  comprises  wave_ dis- 
placements executed  only  in  a  vehrcar<Jirectiony.^oi=^  the  direction 
of  ^Uiplieement  is  perpendieular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.     On 
examining  the  light  scattered  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it  was 
found  to    be    polarised  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  we  might 
anticipate  from  theory. 

Professor  Tyndall,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
'    beautiful  experiment,   was  unable  to  explain   it  on  the  wave 
theory  ;  the  explanation  given  above  was  subsequently  furnished 
•    by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

^  The  Blue  of  the  Sky.— Newton  considered  that  the  blue  of 
the  sky  might  be  produced  by  the  interference  of  light  reflected 
from  small  transparent  particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  I 
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It  was  subsequently  proved  that  a  blue  coloration  could  only  be 
produced  if  the  light  passed  through  thin  transparent  sheets^ 
and  even  then  the  tint  of  the  blue  would  be  different  from  that 
of  the  sky.  Brewster  found  that  the  light  from  the  sky  is 
polarised,  and  Tyndall  suggested  that  the  coloration  is  due  to  the 
scattering  of  light  frOm  very  small  water  particles  suspended  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  blue 
of  the  sky  is  derived  from  scattered  light,  but  the  particular 
substance  which  produces  the  scattering  has  not  been  de- 
termined. Lord  Rayleigh  considers  that  a  good  case  could  be 
made  out  for  fine  particles  of  common  salt,  or  even  for  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  blue  tint  of  a  distant  mist,  or  of  the  smoke  from  a  wood  fire, 
must  have  attracted  every  one's  attention.  Some  rivers  have  an  in- 
tensely blue  colour,  due  to  finely  divided  particles  of  chalk  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  a  wave 
is  scattered  at  a  particle,  the  energy  of  the  scattered  wave  is  derived 
from  the  primary  wave,  and  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  scatterii^ 
the  primary  wave  will  be  extingjuished.  Thus,  a  ray  of  sun- 
light, which  has  travelled  a  sufficient  distance  through  the  atmosphere, 
will  be  partially  or  wholly  robbed  of  the  blue  and  violet  jays,  and 
the  remaining  light  will  be  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  This  accounts 
for  the  colour  of  the  clouds  at  sunset  or  sunrise,  and  the  beautifid 
tints  of  snow-clad  mountains  at  these  periods. 

Wiener's  Experiment. — We  have  seen  (p.  423)  that  when 
light  is  reflected  normally  at  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  the 
waves  approaching  and  receding  from  the  surface  combine  to 
form  stationary  undulations.  In  certain  circumstances  similar 
results  are  obtained  when  light  is  reflected  obliquely  from  a 
polished  surface.  Let  AB  (Fig.  258)  be  the  section  of  a  polished 
silver  surface  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  CD 
be  the  section  of  one  of  a  number  of  parallel  plane  wave  fronts, 
also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  incident  at  an  angle 
of  45°  on  AB.  The  reflected  wave  front,  CE,  derived  from  CD, 
will  also  be  inclined  at  45°  to  AB  ;  and  if  CD  represents  a  wave 
crest,  and  a  phase  change  equal  to  tt  occurs  at  reflection,  CE 
will  represent  a  wave  trough.  In  Fig.  258,  wave  crests  are 
represented  by  continuous  lines,  and  wave  troughs  by  broken 
lines.    Each  incident  wave  front,  ^s  it  travels  along  AB,  gives 
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rise  to  a  reflected  wave  front  differing  from  it  in  phase  by  », 
and  the  space  above  the  reflecting  surface  will  be  occupied  by 
the  two  sets  of  waves  as  shown  in  Fig.  258.  At  the  points  marked 
by  snaall  circles,  a  crest  of  an  incident  wave  is  superposed  on 
a  trough  of  a  reflected  wave,  or  vice  vend.  These  points  lie  in 
straight  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  correspond  to  planes  parallel  to 
the  reflecting  surface.    The  superposition  of  a  crest  on  a  trough 

'  will  produce  zero  displacement,  if  the  displacerrunls  in  the  two 
■waves  are  in  the  same  straight  line.     Now,  if  the  displacements 
in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  {i.e.  per- 
pendicularlo  the  plane 
of    the     paper),    this 
condition  will  he  ful- 
filled.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,     the     displace- 
ments are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  inci- 
dent    wave     displace-  f,c  ,,|.-inu(tnita  Wiener'i  Eiiperinunt. 
ments  will  be  parallel 

to  CD,  and  the  reflected  wave  disptacemenls  will  he  parallel 
to   CE,   so  that  at  a   point   where  a  crest  and  a  trough  are 

'  superposed,  the  resultant  displacement  will  be  due  to  two 
component  displacements  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
interference  will  not  occur.  If,  then,  the  displacements  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  number  of  equi- 
distant nodal  planet  will  be  formed  parallel  to  the  surface  ; 
between  two  consecutive  nodal  planes  will  be  a  region  of 
maximum  disturbance,  where  crests  are  superposed  on  crests, 
and  troughs  on  troughs.  If  the  displacements  are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  no  interference  will  occur,  and  no  nodal  planes  will 
be  formed.  The  perpendicular  distance  between  consecutive 
nodal  planes  is  equal  to  X/  ^1,  and  is  therefore  very  small. 
An  imaginary  plane  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  to  the 
reflecting  surface  will  cut  the  nodal  planes  in  parallel  straight 
lines,  and  by  diminishing  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  cutting 
plane,  the  distance  between  consecutive  lines  of  intersection 
can  be  made  as  large  as  we  please. 

We  have  already  seen  that  silver  salts  are  not  decomposed  in 
nodal  planes  (p.  424).  This  circumstance  was  utilised  by  Wiener 
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to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  nodal  planes  are 
formed.  He  obtained  a  perfectly  transparent  film  of  silver 
chloride  in  collodion,  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  thickness  of  the 
film  was  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  a  wave-length  of  light. 
Polarised  light  was  reflected  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  a  plane 
polished  silver  mirror,  and  the  collodion  film  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  being  inclined  to  the  latter  at  a  little  less  than 
four  minutes  of  arc.  When  the  light  was  polarised  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  it  was  found  that,  after  development,  the  photo- 
graphic film  was  crossed  by  equidistant  dark  bands,  separated 
by  transparent  spaces.  The  transparent  spaces,  in  which  the 
silver  salts  had  been  unacted  upon,  corresponded  to  the  inter- 
sections of  the  nodal  planes.  When  the  light  was  polarised 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  film  was  uniformly 
blackened.  Thus,  nodal  planes  were  formed  only  when  the  light 
was  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  and  since  theory  shows 
that  nodal  planes  can  be  foraied  only  when  the  displacements 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  it  follows  that  tlie 
displacementB  in  polarised  light  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  the  result  previously  deduced  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
from  Tyndall's  experiments. 

Wiener  also  proved  that  a  phase  change  amounting  to  *  occurs 
when  light  is  reflected  from  a  denser  medium.  A  photographic  film 
such  as  above  described  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  convex 
surface  of  a  lens,  and  light  was  allowed  to  fall  normally  on  the  film 
through  the  glass  plate  on  which  it  was  supported.  Since  the  film  was 
very  thin  in  comparison  with  a  wave-length  of  light,  a  black  spot  sur- 
rounded the  point  of  contact  between  film  and  lens.  On  developing  the 
film,  a  circular  clear  space  was  found  to  surround  the  point  of  contact, 
thus  showing  that  a  node  was  formed  at  that  point.  This  proves  that  a 
phase  change  amounting  to  ir  occurs  when  the  light,  travelling  through 
the  film,  is  reflected  at  the  optically  denser  glass  (p.  283). 

Besolntion  of  Displacements. — It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  waves 
reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  from  a  transparent  surface  are  char- 
acterised by  displacements  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
or  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Waves  in  which  the  displace- 
ments are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  so,  as  it  were,  cut  into  the 
glass,  are  wholly  transmitted  when  incident  at  the  polarising  angle. 
Any  wave  front  will,  of  course,  cut  the  plane  of  incidence  in  a  straight 
line.     If  the  direction  of  displacement  in  the  wave  front  makes  an  angle, 
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S,  with  this  line,  and  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  then  the  Utter  may 
be  lesolved  into  a  wave  of  amplitude  a  cosA,  vibrating  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  another  of  amplitude  a  sin  S,  vibrating  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence.  The  former  wave  will  be  entirely  transmitted 
when  incident  at  Ihe  polarising  angle,  and  the  latter  will  be  partly  rg- 
flecled  and  partly  transmitted.  Thus,  if  we  consider  ordinary  light  to 
be  characterised  by  vibrations  performed  indifferently  in  all  directions  in 
the  wave  front,  it  is  plain  that  each  vibration  may  be  resolved  in,  and 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  components  vibrating 
in  Ihe  plane  of  incidence  are  entirely  transmitted  when  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  10  the  polarising  angle,  so  that  Ihe  reflected  l^;ht 
comprises  only  waves  vibrating  perpendicular  to  Ihe  plane  of  incidence. 

Double  Be&actioiL— In  1669,  a  Danish  philosopher,  Erasmus 
Bartholinus,  discovered  that  a  ray  of  light,  when  incident  on  a 
crystal  of  calcite,  is  not  refracted  according  to  the  ordinary  law, 
but  forms  /wo  refracted  rays,  one  of  which  does  not  of  necessity 
lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  to  the 
refracting  surface, 

Calcite  (otherwise  known  as  Iceland  spar)  is  a  transparent  ciystalline 
form  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  was  at  one  time  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Iceland.     It  crystallises  in  many  forms,  each  of  which  may  be 
reduced,  by  cleavage,  to  a  rhombo- 
hedion,    bounded    by   six   similar 
parallelograms  with  angles  equal  (o 
loi"  ss'    and     78'  5'    (Fig.  259). 
Two  opposite  solid  angle^,  a  artd  *, 
are  contained  by  three  obtuse  angles, 
while  each  of  the  remaining  solid 
angles  is  contained  by  one  obtuse 
and  Iwoacute  angles.    Let  a  line  be 

drawn  from  either  of  the  poinis  a  Fio.  159.— (jrsial  of  Calcite. 

or  i,  so  as  to  be  equally  inclined  to 

the  three  edges  meeting  there.  This  line,  or  any  line  drawn  parallel  tc 
it,  is  termed  the  azii  of  the  eryital.  If  the  crystal  is  cleaved  so  thai 
all  of  its  edges  are  equal  in  length,  the  line  joining  the  obtuse  solid 
angles  a  and  i  will  give  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

On  looking  through  a  crystal  of  calcite  placed  over  an 
illuminated  pin-hole,  two  bright  images  are  seen.  If  the  eye 
is  vertically  above  the  crj-stal,  and  the  latter  is  rotated,  one 
image  remains  stationary,  and  is  termed  the  ordinary  inuiga- 
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The  second  image  is  displaced  from  the  first  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhombic  face  through 
which  it  is  observed  ;  this  image  rotates  with  the  crystal,  and  is 
termed  the  extraordinary  image. 

ExPT.  78. — Lay  a  small  crystal  of  calcite  over  an  ink  spot  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  observe  the  two  images  formed,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  extraordinary  image  with  the  crystal. 

Polarisation  by  Double  Befiraction.— When  a  crystal  of 
tourmaline  is  laid  over  one  of  calcite,  and  an  illuminated  pin-hole 
is  viewed  through  the  combination,  it  is  found  that  for  a  certain 
position  of  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline,  only  the  ordinary  ioiage 
formed  by  refraction  through  the  calcite  is  seen.  If  the  calcite 
crystal  is  kept  stationary,  and  the  tourmaline  is  rotated,  both 
images  come  into  view,  the  ordinary  image  at  first  being  the 
brighter.  When  the  tourmaline  has  been  rotated  through  45^, 
both  images  are  equally  bright ;  with  a  further  rotation  the 
ordinary  image  gradually  fades,  and,  when  the  tourmaline  has 
been  rotated  through  a  right  angle,  only  the  extraordinary 
image  is  visible.  But  light  which  is  transmitted  through  a 
tourmaline  crystal  in  one  position,  and  is  intercepted  when  the 
tourmaline  is  rotated  through  a  right  angle,  must  be  polarised. 
Consequently,  the  rays  by  which  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
images  are  seen  must  be  polarised  ;  and  since  the  extraordinary 
rays  are  intercepted  by  the  tourmaline  when  the  ordinary  rays 
are  most  freely  transmitted,  and  vice  versd,  it  follows  that  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  polarised  in  perpendicular 
planes.  In  other  words,  the  wave  displacements  in  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  executed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

ExPT.  79. — View  an  illuminated  pin-hole  through  a  calcite  crystal 
placed  in  front  of  the  pile  of  plates  made  in  Expt.  77,  and  notice  that 
a  rotation  of  the  combination  about  the  direction  of  vision  makes  no 
difference,  but  a  rotation  of  the  crystal  or  the  pile  of  plates  produces 
the  changes  described  above. 

The  polarisation  of  light  by  transmission  through  calcite  was  dis- 
covered  by  Huyghens,  soon  after  Bartholinus  had  published  his  discovery 
of  double  refraction.  Huyghens  was,  however,  unable  to  explain 
polarisation,  since  he  supposed  light  to  consist  of  waves  in  which   the 
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cKsplacements  are  longitudinal,  or  parallel  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. It  was  not  till  Young  and  Fresnel  introduced  the  idea  of  waves  in 
which  the  displacements  are  transverse  that  an  explanation  of  polarisa- 
tion ¥ras  forthcoming. 

Befraction  of  Polarised  Lijrht  by  Galcite.— The  polariscope 
represented  in  Fig.  254  (p.  473)  is  furnished  with  a  horizontal  plate 
of  glass,  R,  placed  above  the  polarising  mirror  Aj.  For  the 
present  we  may  suppose  the  mirror  Aj  to  be  removed.  If  light 
is  reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  from  A^,  so  as  to  pass  verti- 
cally upward  through  a  pin-hole  in  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  laid  on  R, 
and  then  through  a  crystal  of  calcite,  the  refraction  of  polarised 
light  through  the  calcite  may  be  studied.  The  direction  of  the 
astis  of  the  crystal  has  already  been  defined.  Imagine  a  plane, 
perpendicular  to  the  parallel  refracting  surfaces  of  the  crystal, 
and  passing  through  the  axis  or  any  parallel  line.  This  plane 
is  termed  a  prineipal  plane  of  the  crystal.  The  light  reflected 
from  Ai  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  in  the  plane 
containing  the  lines  ab^  bS.  This  plane  is  therefore  the  plane 
of  polarisation  of  the  light.  When  the  crystal  is  placed  so  that 
its  principal  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  it  is 
found  that  only  the  ordinary  image  is  seen  on  looking  in 
the  direction  S^.  Consequently,  the  ordinary  ray  is  polarised  in 
the  prineipal  plane.  If  the  crystal  is  rotated  till  its  principal 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  only  the 
extraordinary  image  is  seen.  Consequently,  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  principal  plane.  Since  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  in  polarised  light  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  it  follows  that  light- waves,  in  which 
the  displacements  are  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal,  are  transmitted  along  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  those 
in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
plane  are  transmitted  along  the  ordinary  ray.  To  put  this 
result  in  a  slightly  difTerent  form,  the  vibrations  in  the  wave  front 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  executed  in  a  plane  containing  the 
transmitted  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  while  those  in  the  wave 
front  of  the  ordinary  ray  are  execnted  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
containing  the  trannnitted  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Law  of  MalUB. — Let  us  now  suppose  that,  in  the  wave  front 
of  the  incident  polarised  ray,  the  direction  of  vibration  makes 
an  angle  6  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  calcite.     Let  a  be  the 
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amplitude  of  the  vibration  in  the  wave  front  of  the  incident  ray ; 
then  the  incident  wave  vibration  is  equivalent  to  a  vibration  of 
amplitude  U  cos  ^,  performed  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of 
the  calcite,  combined  with  a  vibration  of  amplitude  a  sin  B^  j>er- 
formed  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  calcite. 
The  vibration  of  amplitude  a  cos  S  is  transmitted  along*  the 
extraordinary  ray,  and  the  intensity  in  this  ray  is  proportional 
to  a^  cos*  B  (p.  276).  The  vibration  of  amplitude  a  sin  6  is 
transmitted  along  the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  intensity  in  this  ray 
is  proportional  to  a^  s\v?  0,  The  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the 
transmitted  rays  is  therefore  proportional  to — 

tf2(cos2  0  +  sin2  e)=a^; 

that  is,  the  Bum  of  the  intensitiei  of  the  tranimitted  rayi  is  equal 
to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  ray. 

Unpolarised  light  may  be  supposed  to  consist  ot  waves  in  which  the 
direction  of  displacement  changes  many  times  in  a  second.  We  can 
observe  only  the  resultant  effects  produced  by  the  waves  in  intervals  of 
time  during  which  many  changes  occur ;  in  one  of  these  intervals  the 
direction  of  displacement  in  the  incident  unpolarised  ray  assumes  all 
possible  directions  with  respect  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  calcite. 
Consequently,  the  average  energies  (or  intensities)  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  are  equal,  and  are  together  equivalent  to  the 
average  energy  of  the  incident  ray.  Thus,  if  A^  and  A^  are  the 
effective  amplitudes  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  and  a  is  the 
effective  amplitude  of  the  incident  ray,  we  have — 

V  =  A*2  =  ^2/2.     .-.  Ao  =  A.  =  a/^l 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  two  similar  crystals  of  calcite  are  laid  &ce  to 
htcCt  and  a  pin-hole,  illuminated  by  unpolarised  light,  is  viewed  through 
the  combination.  When  the  two  crystals  are  arranged  with  their  principal 
planes  parallel,  one  ordinary  and  one  extraordinary  image  is  formed 
just  as  if  a  single  crystal  of  the  thickness  of  the  two  had  been  used.  A 
small  rotation  of  one  of  the  crystals  brings  two  extra  images  into  view. 
If  a  is  the  effective,  amplitude  of  the  incident  unpolarised  light,  the 
effective  amplitudes  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  after  trans- 
mission  through  the  first  crystal,  are  each  equal  to  a/  v  2.  Let  0  be  the 
inclination  of  the  principal  planes  of  the  crystals.  Then  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  E  transmitted  by  the  first  crystal  gives  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary ray  E«,  and  an  ordinary  ray  Eo,  after  transmission  through  the 
second  crystal.     The  amplitude  of  £«  is  equal  to  {a  cos  0)J  1J2,  while 
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the  amplitude  ofEjis  equal  to  (a  sin  e)/j2.  The  ordinary  ^^^^  C^j^  jjij^ 
mitted  by  the  first  crystal,  gives  rise  to  an  ordinary  raj         surfaces 
extraordinary  ray  0„  afler  transmiswon  by  the  second  c     .         ,    , 
aiT»-.i:.,.j      rn   ■  1       ,  -1,    ,-       1    i  !■   .alioii  Of  the 

amplitude  of  O,  is  equal  to  (a  sin  9)1  ^2,  and  the  amplilu 

equal  to  (a  cos  fl]/ Jj.      Thus,  unless  9  is  equal  to  zero  or  s. 

"'    ■■/2,  we  shall  see  four  images,  one  pair  being  gener  "^ 

tfian  the  other  pair.     The  intensity  of  either  of  the  four  c 

tays  is  proporlional  lothe  square  of  itsamplilude.     The  fo 

tenders  the  formation  of  these  images  clear  : —  I 


Intensi 


any  Direotton.— We  have,  up  to  the  present, 
at  is  transmitted  through  a  natural  crystal  of 

nay,  however,  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  parallel 
f  which  make  any  required  angle  with  the  axis 
Generally  speaking,  phenomena  similar  to  the 
-ted  when  light  is  transmitted  nortnally  through 
■vhen  the  plate  is  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
I  that  light  is  transmitted  normally  through  it 
i»"rence  of  either  polarisation  or  douhle  refrac- 
^  agree  men  t'with  the  conclusions  already  arrived 
e  circumstances  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
»-te  will  be  parallel  to  the  transmitted  ray  and 
<tnd  therefore  vibrations  in  all  of  such  planes  can 


Huyghen^  i  Theory  of  Double  EefracUon.— Although  Huy- 

ghens  was  unable  to  explain  the  polarisation  of  light  produced 
by  transmission  through  Iceland  spar,  he  propwsed  a  correct 
theory  of  double  refraction.  It  is  found  that  the  ordinary  ray 
obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  :  the  incident  and  refracted 


the 


0V-. 
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*u«    4.U    •       *  with  the  normal  to  the  refracting  surfieice,  lie  in  a 
then  the  inci<        ,,.  r.i.  i        /•••j  . 

,-..  ,    .    ,  and  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 

ampJitude  a  >'  .  •       ,  »«»  ^       • 

the  calcite  c^^  ^  constant  ratio  to  each  other.     The  refraction 

formed  at'  r'^'^  ^^^  takes  place,  therefore,  in  the  manner  already 
The  vibrati-  P*  ^^^^ '  ^^^  refracted  wave  front  is  formed  by  the 
extraordinaj'^^'^'^^®™^^^  °^  spherical  wavelets  originating  at  the 
to  a^  cos2   surface,  as  the  incident  wave  front  sweeps  along  it 
transmitted'^^^^'^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  obey  the  ordinary  laws   of 
is  DroDorti »  ^^  ^^^^  "°*»  ^^  necessity,  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
transmitte<^y  ^'^^  ^^^  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  sines  of 
s  of  incidence  and  refraction  bear  no  constant  ratio 
,.  ca^n  other.    The  direction  of  the  extraordinary  refracted  ray 
depends,  not  only  on  the  directions  of  the  incident  ray  and  the 
normal  to  the  refracting  surface,  but  also  on  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystal.     If  the  angle  of  refraction  depends  on  the 
velocity  with  which  waves  are  propagated  within  the  refracting 
medium,  it  follows  that  the  extraordinary  wave  velocity  must 
depend  on  the  direction  of  propagation  relative  to  the  optic  axis. 
In  other  words,  the  properties  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium, 
with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  light-waves,  are  different  in 
different  directions.     Now,  in  a  substance  like  glass,  which  has 
the  same  optical  properties  in  all  directions,  a  disturbance  of  the 
ether  produces  only  a  spherical  wavelet.     In  a  doubly  refracting 
medium,  the  generation  of  spherical  wavelets  will  account  for 
the  ordinary  ray  ;  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  ray,  Huyghens 
supposed  that  a  second  wavelet  is  also  produced,  which  travels 
outwards  with  different  velocities  in  different  directions.     He 
assumed  the  form  of  this  wavelet  to  be  the  next  in  order  of  sim- 
plicity to  the  sphere,  i,e.  the  spheroid  or  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 
This  is  the  surface  generated  by  the.  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about 
its  major  or  minor  axis,  just  as  a  sphere  is  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  a  circle  about  a  diameter.     Since  the  properties  ctf  a 
crystal  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  optic  axis,  the  axis 
of  revolution  of  the  spheroid  is  assumed  to  coincide  with  the 
optic  axis  of  the  crystal.     When  light  is  refracted  at  various 
angles  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  make  smaller  and  smaller  angles  with  each  other 
as  their  directions  approximate  to  that  of  the  optic  axis  ;  along 
the  optic  axis  the  two  rays  merge  into  one.     It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  velocities 
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are  equal  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis.   To  account  for  this, 
it  is  assumed  that  the   spherical  and  spheroidal  wave  surfaces 
touch  each  other  at  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
generating  ellipse.    We  now 
have  a  complete  picture  of 
the  two  wave  surfaces  gene- 
rated by  a  disturbance  at  any 
point  in  a  doubly  refracting 
medium.  In  the  case  of  crys- 
tals like    Iceland  spar,  the 
spheroid    is    oblate,  i.e.   the 
generating      ellipse     rotates 
about   its   shorter   diameter. 

Consequently,  the   spherical         f.o .rfo.-W.-e Suff«. of N.B.i!« 
sheet  of  the  wave    surface  is  Unianal  CrysiaL 

entirely    enclosed     by    the 

ellipsoidal  sheet.     Fig.  260  represents  the  sections  of  the  two 
sheets  by  three  mutually  perpendicular  planes,  all  of  which  pass 
through  the  common  centre  of  the  sphere  and  ellipsoid,  while 
two  intersect  in  the  axis  of  the  ellipsoid.    A  crystal  possessing 
this   form    of  wave   surface    is    termed   negative.     In    certain 
crystals,  such  as  quartz,  which  are  termed  positive,  the  ellipsoidal 
sheet  of  the  wave  surface  is 
entirety  within  the  spherical 
sheet    (Fig.  261).      In  this 
case  the  ellipsoid   is  prolate, 
being  formed  by  the  rotation 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  major 
diameter,    the    latter    being 
equal  in  length  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  spherical  wave 

We  can  now  follow  the 
process  of  double  refraction 
in  a  crystal. 

Unlanal  Cryslal.  Let    LB  (Fig.  tfll)   refwesent 

the  surface  of  a  doubly  refracting 

crystal,  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.     Let 

AC  be  the  trace  of  an  incidem  plane  wave,  also  perpendicular  10  the 

pUne  of  the  paper.     At  the  instant  when  the  incident  wave  front  passes 
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A,  two  wavelets  start  from  that  point  and  spread  out  within  the  crystal- 
One  wavelet   has  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  enla.^es  equally  in   all 
directions ;  the  other  wavelet  has  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  its  axis  of 
symmetry  being  parallel  lo  (he  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.      In  Fig.  261, 
the  axis  of  symmetry  uf  the  ellipsoid  is  represented  by  AF,  so  (hat  the 
optic  axis  ofthe  crystal  is  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.     This  is  merely  done  for  convenience  of  representation  ;   in   the 
general  case' the  optic  axis  may  possess  any  direction,  and  the  axis  of 
symmetry  ofthe  ellips- 
oid   must    be   drawn, 
in  imagination,  paral. 
lei  to  that  direction. 

At  the  instant  when 
the  incident  wave 
reaches  B,  having 
travelled  over  the  dis- 
tance CR  after  passing 
A,  let  the  spherical 
and  ellipsoidal  wave- 
lets from  A  occupy 
the  respective  posi- 
Fig.  a6a.-Illusir»(rs  Doable  Rtfraciion  by  a  Ntgatl"=  t'""*  DEFG  and 
UniMa]  Ciysud.  HKFL.        From       B 

draw  the  line  BE  so 
as  to  touch  the  circle  DEFG.  A  plane  through  BE  perpendiculai 
to  the  paper  will  touch  all  the  spherical  wavelets  generated  between  A 
and  B  (p.  303),  and  this  plane  represents  the  ordintUT  w«TO  front. 
Further,  AE  represents  the  ardinary  re&aeted  t*,j  corresponding  la 
the  incident  ray  MA.  Through  B  draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  touch  the  ellipsoid  HKFL ;  then  this 
plane  touches  all  the  ellipsoidal  wavelets  generated  between  A  and 
B,  and  constitutes  the  extraordinary  wave  foint.  When  the  axis 
of  the  ellipsoid  is  either  in,  or  ptjpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  the  extraordinary  wave  front  touches  the  ellipsoid  at  a  point 
K  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  but  in  the  general  case  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  wave  front  with  the  ellipsoid  may  be  either  above  Ot 
below  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  ellipsoidal  wavelets  generated 
in  the  immediate  neighixiurhood  of  the  point  A  intersect  each  other 
in  the  point  where  the  plane  wave  front  BK  touches  the  ellipsoid 
HKFL.  Thus,  wavelets  generated  near  A  reinforce  each  other  at  K, 
and  AK  is  the  txtraordinary  laj  corresponding  to  the  incident  ray 
MA.  When  (he  incident  ray  lies  in  thesame  plane  as  the  normal  to  the 
surface  and  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal,  the  eniraoidioary  ray  lies  in  the 
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plane  of  iniHdencc  ;  but  in  the  general  case  the  exlraoidJnary  ray  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  extra- 
ordinary wave  front  BK  is  not,  in  general,  perpendicular  to  the 
extraordinary  ray  AK. 

In  negative  crystals,  the  extraordinary  lay  is  less  refracted  than  the 
ordinary  ray,  since  the  extraordinary  wave  velocity  is  greater  than  the 
ordinary  wave  velocity.  On  drawing  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  263, 
with  reference  to  a  positive  crystal,  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  this  case  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  more  refracted  than  the  ordinary  ray. 

In  Fig.  262,  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  ordinary  wave 
front  BE  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  (p.  487). 
In  the  extraordinary  wave  front,  the  direction  of  vibration  will 
be  parallel  to  KB,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Teriflcation  of  HTirghens's  Construction. —^The  construc- 
tion described  above  obviously  gives  a  qualitative  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  ;  experiments  made  by 
Hu)^hens,  Wollaston,  Stokes,  Mascart,  and  Glazebrook  prove 
that  the  construction  is  also  quantitatively  exact.  The  general 
methods  of  experimenting  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  COHSTBUCTION  FOk  Ordinary  Ray.— A  number  of  parallel 
slices  are  cut  from  Iceland  spar,  in  various  directions  with  respect  to  ihe 
optic  axis.  These  slices  are  cemented  t<^elher, 
and  from  the  combination  a  prism  is  cut  with  its 
refracting  edge,  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
junction  (Fjg.  263).  When  this  prism  is  mounted 
on  the  table  of  a  spectrometer,  each  slice  of  the 
prism  produces  a  separate  extraordinary  spectrum, 
but  all  of  the  slices  combine  10  produce  a  single 
ordinary  spectrum  of  a  character  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  glass  prism.  Thus,  the 
direction  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  independent  of 
the  direction  of  the  optic  axes,  and  the  ordinary  Fic.  3^.— Com- 

wave  surface  is  similar  to  that  in  glass,  or  has  the  '"'""'  ''"™- 

form  of  a  sphere. 

I.  Construction  for  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  Rays, 
WHEN  THE  Optic  Axis  is  Parallel  tothb  Refracting  Surface. 
— When  the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  the  refracting  surface,  and  perpen. 
Jicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  latter  cuts  the  wave  surface  in  two 
concentric  circles  (compare  Figs.160  and  261,  p.  491).  In  this  case  both 
ihe  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  lie  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  Ihe 


0^  UCUT  fVjPlt  SIUUKAIS 


win  f «  tbe  MMe  Ibr  all  difrctin«  of  liMiMiiiiiw  thnn^  Ac  dyiteL 
The  firftactive  ndex  for  the  titiMxdmagj  waj  will  oolj  appij  to  the 
CMe  wheie  iht  pbne  of    inridmrr    is    popcadiaibr  to    the  optic 

I>e(  V«  fje  the  velocity  of  tmwmtwaoo  in  the  ofdinaiy  wave  iioDt, 
while  V«  n  the  velocity  of  tnnsmissioil  in  the  cxtnordioaxy  wave 
fr'^nt,  m  a  direction  at  r%|it  angles  to  the  optic  axis.  Then,  if  V  is  the 
velocity  of  li^t  in  vacuo,  the  •riiaaiy  rdkaeCiv*  iaOez,  #i^  <tf  the 
cryMal  is  equal  to  V/V«,  Similarly,  the  •stksOTdianxy  nfrmetiTe  iadez, 
Ky^  if  cr|ual  to  V/V^  It  is  obvious  that  V,  and  V«  are  propoitiooal  to 
the  equatorial  semi-diameters  of  the  spherical  and  ellipsoidal  sheets  of 
the  wave  sur&ce.  In  the  case  of  a  negative  crystal,  V«  is  greater  than 
V««  so  that  |t«  is  less  than  /i^  The  opposite  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
a  p^mtive  crystal.  Having  determined  the  value  of  fi«  and  /u«,  we  are 
in  a  pr>iitton  to  construct  the  complete  wave  sur&ce.  For,  if  we 
descrilie  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  to  represent  the  spherical  sheet  of  the 
wave  Murface,  then  the  polar  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  equal 
to  unity,  and  the  equatorial  semi-diameter  will  be  equal  to  V^/V^'  = 
V/V«  +  V/V.  =  /io//i,. 

3,    (>)NSTRUCnON     FOR    THB    ORDINARY     AND    EXTRAORDINARY 

Rayh,  whkn  the  Ornc  Axis  is  in  the  Plane  of  Incidence. — 
Ilavinf;  determined  the  major  and  minor  semi -diameters  of  the  ellips- 
oidtil  wave  sheet,  and  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sheet,  we  can  draw  the 
Ncclion  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  incidence  for  any  position 
(»f  the  optic  axis  in  that  plane  (Fig.  262).  We  can  then  determine, 
gra])hically  or  by  calculation,  the  angles  of  refraction  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  raya,  corresponding  to  any  given  angle  of  incidence. 
Light  from  a  pinhole  may  be  refracted  through  a  parallel  plate  of  the 
cryntal,  arranged 'so  that  the  optic  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence; 
by  olwerving  the  position  of  the  extraordinary  image  of  the  pin-hole, 
wc  can  dotcrmine  the  angle  of  refraction  into,  or  out  of,  the  crystal, 
and  iio  verify  the  results  obtained  from  theory. 

An  elaliorate  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Glazebrook,  has 
vS)\own  that  IIuyghens*s  construction  gives  results  which  agree  with  those 
ol)terveil  to  within  i  in  30,00a 
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The  following  taUe  gives  the  principal  refractive  indices  of  Iceland 
spar  and  quartz,  for  the  chief  Fniunhofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  ;  — 


FrHmbofa  liaet. 
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Nieol's  PriBin.— ABCD  (Fi^.  264)  is  the  isometric  pro- 
jection of  a  long  crystal  of  Iceland  spar, 
of  which  B  and  D  a.re  the  obtuse  solid 
angles,  each  contained  by  three  obtuse 
plane  angles.  An  imaginary  plane  drawn 
through  the  blunt  edges  BC  and  AD  Con- 
tains the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  (p. 
485)  ;  this  plane  may  be  termed  the 
prbielpal  Msclon  of  the  crystal,  A  ray 
incident  on  (he  face  AB,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  principal  section,  gives 
rise  to  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray, 
both  of  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence. These  rays  travel  with  c'lifferent 
velocities,  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
being  the  greater. 

The  refractive  index  of  Canada  balsam 
is  equal  to  r35,  which  is  a  vjlue  inter- 
mediate between  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary refractive  indices  for  Iceland 
spar.  Consequently,  the  \'e!(>city  of  wave 
transmission  in  Canada  balsam  is  greater 
than  the  ordinary,  and  less  than  the  ^^w'^";"',"'*"""'" 
extraordinary,    velocity  of   wave    trans-  ing  a  Nicji'i  Priun. 

mission    in    the    spar.     If  the  ordinary 
ray  in  the  spar  is  incident  on  a  layer  of  Canada  balsam,  it  will 
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be  totally  refl     , 
cena.in  critical  v,v  . 
cannot  be  totall)  i 
velocity  in  tht   '■■: 
allowing  the  ord:ii.. 
Iceland  spar,  to  i.  ' 
angle,  the  ordin: 
got  rid  of,  while 
the  principle  of  coi 


XiccJ's  Prum. 


principal  plane  (p.  487),  it  follows  thai 
will  be  parallel  10  the  plane  of  the  pape: 
view  of  a  Nicol's  prism.  The  direct 
mitted  light  is  parallel  to  the  shorter  1 
the  direction  of  the  double  arrow. 


'he  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  a 
..n  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  ray 
"tied  under  similar  conditions,  since  its 
im  is  less  than  in  the  spar.  Thus,  by 
.ind  extraordinary  rays,  travelling  through 
'  1  a  layer  of  Canada  balsam  at  a  suitable 
IV  r.\n  be  reflected  to  one  side,  and  so 
■'^iraocdinaryrayis, transmitted.  This  is 
'lioi  of  Nicol's  prism. 

\h.::  I  DC  (Fig.  264)  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland 

71    'I,  'he  blunt  edges  AD  and  BC     In  con- 

i-liiir  E  Nicol's  prism,  the  crystal  is  first  cut 

'■iK.i:i.iir  to  the   principal   section,  so  as  to 

:   nt'V   end   &ces  AE  and  CK  inclineil    at 

I  dS"   ■--  the  edges  AF  and  EC.     The  prinn 

t        divi/.,il  into  two  parts  by  a  cut  EGF,  per- 

n,      i^lar  .'■  the   principal  secl ion,  and  also  to 

te      u  faces  AE  and  CF.    The  cut  surfaces  are 

l>lane,  polished,  and  cemented  together 

'1    ut    I'i^anada   balsam.     The   prism   is 

'.iletc    icept  for  mounting  in   a   brass 

.  r.  lecl  .he  spar  from  injury.     Fig.  J65 

■  >i^  section  of  a  Nicol's  prism  by  a 

through   the  opposite  blunt  edges 

The  lilm  of  balsam  is  represented 

IV,  UK,  incident   in  the  plane  of 

>■;•■  end  face  AE,  is  divided  into  an 

KO,  and   an  extraordinary   ray, 

■hi-    prism.     The  ordinary  ray  is 

!  at  O  from  the  film  of  balsam, 

1  r-luwry    ray     is    transmitted 

:n,    arJ  leaves    the    face     FC 

..i>n  HK  of  the  incident  ray. 

if  pure  polarised  light,  of 

Since    the    vibrations 

ay  are  executed   in   the 

'hrations  in  the  ray  MN 

•■  }66  represents  the  end 

vibration  in  the  tians- 

lal  uf  the  end  bee,  or  in 


by  a 
then  . 
tube  t. 

plane  ps 
EC  and 
byEF.      ■■    -i 
the  paper         ' 
ordinary   1   ' 
KM,  withi:i    ■■ 
totally  refle. 
while    the    '■ 
through   the 
parallel  to  the 
Thus,  we  oblai 
conpiderable    ii 
in  the  extraor 
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A  Nicol's  piism  (oflen  lermed,  for  brevity,  a  Nicol)  can   be   uHd 
eithei   as  a  polarisei   01    as   an   analyser.     When    two    Nicoli    are 
placed  end  to  end,   wilh  iheit    principal    sections    parallel,    the    hght 
tnnsniitled  ihraitgh  one  is  also   transmitted   through   the   other.     If 
one  of  the  Nicolt  is  rotated,  the  transmitted  light  gradually  l)econieB 
feebler ;    the    intensity    of    the     transmitted 
light    is    proportional   to  the  square   of   the 
cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  principal  sec- 
tions of  the  two  Nicols  (p  4S8).     When  (he 
priiici[nl   sections  are   perpendicular  to  each 
other,   no    light    is   transmitted ;   the    extra- 
ordinary  ray   from   the  first  Nicol   forms   an 
ordinary  ray  it)  the  second,  and  so  is  totally 
reflected  from  the  balsam.  When  the  NicoU  are 
arranged  with  their  principal  sections  perpendi- 
cular to  each  other,  Ihey  are  said  to  be  crossed. 
Tha  Doable  Ima^friuiL  — In  some  investi- 
gations it  is  oF advantage  to  split  a  single  ray 
of  light  into  two  divci^ent  rays.     This  result  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  double  image  prism.     Fig.  267  represents  a  section  of 
Woliaslon's  prism.      It  consists  of  two  right-angled  pristns  of  quaru, 
or  calcite,  cemented  tc^ethec  so  as  to  form  a  piism  of  rectangular 
section.     The   prism   ABD   is   cut   so  that    the  face  AB  is  parallel, 
while  the  refracting  edge  B  is  perpendicular,  to  the  optic  axis.     The 
prism  BCD  is  cut  so  (hat  the  face   CD  and   (he  refracting  edge  D 
are  both  parallel  to  the  optic  axis. 
Thus,  as  indicated  by  the  shading, 
in  the  prism  ABD  the  optic  axis  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  in 
(he  prism   BCD  the  optic   axis  is 
perpendicular    to  (he  plane  ol  the 
paper. 

A     rjy     incident     normally    on 
the   face   AB   forms   ordinary  and 
extraordinary    rays    within    ABD, 
Fig.  s67.-Double  Image  P.ism.  which  travel  along    the  same  path 

with  unequal  velocities.  The  vibra- 
tions in  the  ordinary  ray  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
After  passing  the  face  BD,  this  ray  is  transmitted  as  an  extraordinary  ray 
in  the  prism  BCD,  since  in  BCD  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper  will  be  parallel  to  the  principal  plane.  If  >>,  and  /■,  are  the 
oidinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices,  the  effective  refractive 
index  for  the  above  refraction  at  the  foce  BD  it  equal  to  ri./f>p  The 
K  K 
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extraordinary  ray  in  ABD  comprises  only  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  and  the  ray  is  transmitted  as  an  ordinary  ray  after  passing 
the  face  BD.  The  effective  refractive  index  for  this  refraction  is 
equal  to  jUo/zv  In  the  case  of  quartz,  ft^  >  /Uq,  so  that  on  passing  the 
face  BD  the  extraordinary  ray  in  ABD  is  refracted  toward  the  base  AD 
of  the  prism  ABD,  while  the  ordinary  ray  in  ABD  is  refracted  away 
from  the  base  AD.  On  emerging  from  the  face  CD,  the  two  rays 
continue  to  diverge. 

A  double  image  prism  may  be  used  to  measure  the  dimensions  of 
an  optical  image,  after  the  manner  described  with  regard  to  the 
ophthalmometer  (p.  162). 

Tourmaline,  a  Doubly  Refracting  CrystaL— Only  a  single 
polarised  ray  is  transmitted  through  a  thick  crystal  of  tour- 
maline ;  but  if  the  crystal  is  thin,  two  rays  of  unequal  intensities 
are  transmitted,  and  these  rays  are  found  to  be  polarised  in 
perpendicular  planes.  The  directions  of  the  rays  are  found  to 
follow  Huyghens's  construction,  so  that  we  reach  the  conclusimi 
that  tourmaline  is  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  in  which  the 
ordinary  ray  is  absorbed  if  the  crystal  is  thicker  than  i  or  2  mms., 
while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted  without  much  loss  of 
intensity.  Calcite  acts  like  tourmaline  with  respect  to  very  long 
waves.  The  transmissive  power  of  calcite  for  infra-red  rays  of 
wave-lengths  between  i  and  5*5  microns,  has  been  studied  by 
Merritt ;  he  finds  that  beyond  3*2  microns,  the  ordinary  ray  is 
entirely  absorbed,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted. 
Thus,  double  refraction  is  seen  to  be  closely  associated  with 
absorption,  and  the  latter  property  has  been  found  to  depend  on 
the  free  periods  of  the  material  particles  set  in  motion  by  light- 
waves (p.  376).  If  we  suppose  that  the  vibrating  particles  of 
a  doubly  refracting  crystal  are  arranged  regularly,  so  that  their 
periods  of  vibration  are  different  for  displacements  which  arc 
respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to -the  optic  axis,  then  it 
follows  that  waves  will  be  transmitted  with  different  velocities 
according  to  the  direction  of  displacement  in  the  wave  iront 
(p.  386).  This  gives  an  explanation  of  double  refraction,  and 
the  polarisation  of  the  transmitted  rays.  If  the  period  of  the 
incident  waves  agrees  with  one  of  the  free  periods  of  the  material 
particles,  when  vibrating  in  a  particular  direction,  then  the  ray 
corresponding  to  this  direction  of  vibration  will  be  absorbed 
after  traversing  a  small  thickness  of  the  crystal 

Biaxal  Crystals. — In  calcite,  quartz,  and  similar  crystalsi 
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there  is  a  single  direction,  termed  the  optic  axis,  in  which  all 
waves  are  transmitted  with  one  uniform  velocity.  In  any  other 
direction  there  are  two  distinct  velocities  of  wave  transmission, 
and  the  resulting  rays  are  polarised  perpendicularly  to  each 
other.  Brewster  and  Biot  discovered  another  class  of  crystals, 
in  which  there  are  two  distinct  directions  of  single  wave  velocity  ; 
these  directions  are  termed  the  optic  axes,  and  such  crystals  are 
said  to  be  biaxal.  To  these  crystals  Huyghens's  construction 
does  not  apply.  The  refraction  of  light  by  biaxal  crystals  will 
be  studied  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

Elliptic  and  Circular  Polarisation.— A  plate  of  nniaxal 
crystal,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  produces  no  separation  in  a  ray 
incident  on  it  normally.  The  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted 
normally  with  a  velocity  V«,  equal  to  V//ie,  where  V  is  the  velocity 
of  light  in  vacuo,  and  fi^  is  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  of 
the  crystal ;  the  vibrations  in  this  ray  are  parallel  to  the  axis  ol 
the  crystal.  Similarly,  the  ordinary  ray  is  transmitted  normally 
with  a  velocity  V©,  equal  to  Vfyiot  where  fi©  is  the  ordinary  refrac- 
tive index  of  the  crystal ;  in  this  ray  the  vibrations  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  If  the  incident  ray  is  polarised,  and 
its  vibrations  have  an  amplitude  a,  and  make  an  angle  B  with  the 
principal  plane  {i.e,  the  plane  containing  the  normal  to  the  surface 
and  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal),  then,  by  the  law  of  Malus,  the 
amplitude  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  equal  to  a  cos  B,  while 
that  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  equal  to  a  sin  B,  Unless  B  =  45°,  the 
amplitudes  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  will  be 
unequal.  Thus,  in  general,  waves  of  unequal  amplitudes  are 
transmitted,  with  unequal  velocities,  along  the  common  path  of 
the  two  rays.  On  entering  the  crystal  the  phases  of  the  ordin- 
ary andlfcxtraordinary  wave  vibrations  are  equal ;  but,  owing 
to  the  unequal  wave  velocities,  an  increasing  difference  of 
phase  is  introduced  during  transmission.  Each  particle  in  the 
common  path  of  the  rays  simultaneously  executes  two  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  the  periods  of  these 
harmonic  motions  are  equal,  but  in  general  the  amplitudes  and 
phases  differ,  so  that  the  actual  path  of  a  particle  in  general  is 
an  ellipse,  including  the  circle  and  straight  line  as  particular 
instances  (p.  244). 

To  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vibrations  in  the  incident 
polarised  ray  make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystalline  plate.     The  amplitudes  of  the  two  rays  are  now  equal,  their 
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common  value  being  a/ ^2,  The  plate  may  be  supposed  to  be  of 
quartz,  so  that  the^  ordinary  is  greater  than  the  extraordinary  wave 
velocity.  If  X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light,  then,  since  the 
ordinary  wave  travels  a  distance  Vo  in  the  plate  while  the  incident  light 
travels  a  distance  V  in  vacuo,  the  wave-length  in  the  ordinary  lay  is 
equal  to  V^X/V,  or  Xjfi^  Similarly,  the  wave-length  in  the  extn- 
ordinary  ray  is  equal  to  X//i«.  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  a  distance  l| 
within  the  plate,  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  wave  displacements 
differ  in  phase  by  ir/4.  Remembering  that  a  phase  difference  amonpling 
to  T  corresponds  to  a  retardation  of  half  a  wave-length,  we  see  tliat  Ae 
extraordinary  wave  front  has  fallen  behind  the  ordinary  wave  frott  hf 
one-eighth  of  the  extraordinary  wave-length.  Thus,  if  there  tte  n 
ordinary  waves  between  the  surface  of  the  crystal  and  the  pofatt  in 
question,  there  will  be  (»  +  ))  extraordinary  waves  in  the  same  9pmat. 
Consequently — 

81  =  nxltio  -  \n  +  g JX//V 
.  .  If  X  =  /I081  =  /A«8|  -  ^. 
.:.  |  =  (M.-M.)»..    and«,=g^--j. 

At  the  point  in  question,  let  us  suppose  that  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  wave  vibrations  are  respectively  performed  along  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  (Fig.  131,  p.  245).  Since  the  amplitudes  are  equal,  the 
tracing  points  move  round  the  same  circle  ;  but  at  the  instant  when  the 
ordinary  tracing  point  passes,  in  the  positive  direction,  through  the 
axis  of  X,  the  extraordinary  tracing  point  has  still  to  move  through  an 
angular  distance  equal  to  ir/4,  before  reaching  the  axis  of  y.  Applying 
the  method  explained  with  respect  to  Fig.  131,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
resultant  of  the  two  vibrations  is  an  ellipse,  described  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  revolve  (Fi|L  268,  II). 
Thus,  at  a  distance  \  within  the  plate,  each  particle  describes  an  elliptic 
orbit.  If  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  equal  to  Sj,  so  that  the  two  rajrs 
leave  it  after  traversing  this  thickness,  then,  since  no  further  phase 
change  occurs  after  the  light  emerges,  each  particle  of  the  ether  in 
the  path  of  the  transmitted  ray  describes  an  elliptic  orbit.  The 
transmitted  light  is  then  said  to  be  elliptioally  poluiied. 

If  the  plate  is  of  sufhcient  thickness,  we  may  find  a  point  at  a 
distance  82  within  it,  such  that  the  phases  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  wave  displacements  differ  by  ir/2.  The  value  of  Si|  is 
given  by — 

83  =  x/4(^  -  ju,;, 
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or  the  optical  diffeience  between  the  paths  of  the  ordinary  and 
ezlmordinary  rays  [1./.  (fi.  -  fi()iy  is  equaL  lo  A/4.  At  the  point 
in  question  the  particle  describes  a  circular  orlat  (Fig.  368,  III).  If 
the  plate  has  a  thickness  of  S,,  each  particle  of  the  ether  in  the  path  of 
the  emergent  light  describes  a  circular  orbit.     In  this  case  the  emergent 


light  is  said  to  be  airenlul;  peUrlitd,  and  the  crystalline  plate  is 
tenned  a  qoartw  wave  pUU.   ' 

The  student  should  now  lind  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  following 

At  a  distance  t,  within  the  plate,  given  by — ■ 

8,  =  3V8(^  -  *io), 

the  phase  difference  amounts  to  i'l4,  and  the  orbit  of  a  particle  is  an 
ellipse,  its  major  axis  being  at  right  angles  <□  the  major  axis  of  the 
elliptic  orbit  at  a  distance  I,  within  the  crystal  (Fig.  26S,  IV). 
At  a  distance  S,  within  the  plate,  given  by — 

J,  =  \/i(m.  -  f^), 

the  phase  difference  amounts  to  r,  and  the  resultant  vibration  is  in  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  original  direction  of  vibration  (Fig. 
368,  V).  Still  farther  within  the  plate,  we  lind  points  at  wHich 
the  phase  difference  amounts  to  5»/4,  3ir/»,  7»/4.  and  2».  The 
orbits  at  these  poinU  ate  repifSfDted  in  Fig.   a68,  VI,  VII,   VIII, 
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and  I.  Notice  that,  for  phase  differences  between  ir  and  2v,  the 
direction  of  revolution  along  the  elliptic  orbits  is  opposite  to  that  for 
phase  differences  between  o  and  t. 


Detection  of  Circularly  or  Elliptically  Polarised 

A  circular  vibration  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  linear  vibrations, 
differing  in  phase  by  7r/2,  executed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
When  a  ray  of  circularly  polarised  light  is  analysed  by  a  Nicol, 
it  is  resolved  into  two  plane- polarised  rays  of  equal  amplitudes ; 
the  ray  in  which  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  principal  sec- 
tion of  the  Nicol  is  transmitted,  while  the  other  ray  is  totally 
reflected  from  the  balsam.  A  rotation  of  the  Nicol  produces 
no  alteration  in  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  ray,  since  the 
amplitudes  of  the  resolved  rays  are  always  equal.  In  this  re- 
spect circularly  polarised  light  resembles  unpolarised  light.  To 
distinguish  between  the  two,  let  the  light  be  transmitted 
through  a  quarter  wave  plate  (p.  501).  Circularly  polarised 
light  will  be  decomposed  into  two  rectilinear  vibrations  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  initially  diflfering  in  phase  by  7r/2  ;  the 
quarter  wave  plate  introduces  a  further  phase  change  of  jr/2,  so 
that  on  emergence  the  component  vibrations  differ  in  phase  by 
n*  or  o,  and  in  either  case  a  single  rectilinear  vibration  is  the 
result  (Fig.  268,  I  and  V).  This  rectilinear  vibration  will  be 
refused  transmission  by  a  Nicol,  when  the  principal  section  of 
the  latter  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  vibration.  On  the 
other  hand,  unpolarised  light,  after  transmission  through  a  quarter 
wave  plate,  will  not  be  plane-polarised,  and  when  analysed  by 
a  Nicol,  will  not  be  extinguished  as  the  Nicol  is  rotated.  Thus, 
we  can  distinguish  between  unpolarised  and  circularly  polar- 
ised light. 

An  elliptic  vibration  may  be  resolved  into  two  unequal  recti- 
linear vibrations,  in  any  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Accordingly,  when  elliptically  polarised  light  is  analysed 
by  a  Nicol,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  is  greatest  when 
the  principal  section  of  the  Nicol  is  parallel  to  the  major  diameter 
of  the  ellipse,  and  least  when  the  principal  section  is  parallel  to 
the  minor  diameter  of  the  ellipse.  Thus,  as  the  analysing  Nicol 
is  rotated,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  alternately  de- 
creases and  increase&  In  this  respect  elliptically  polarised 
light  resembles  a  mixt^ire  of  unpolarised  and  plane-polarised 
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light.  To  distinguish  between  the  two,  let  the  light  be  trans- 
mitted through  a  quarter  wave  plate.  When  an  elliptic  vibra- 
tion is  resolved  into  rectilinear  vibrations,  parallel  to  its  major 
and  minor  diameters,  these  vibrations  differ  in  phase  by  7r/2 
(p.  246).  If  the  quarter  wave  plate  is  arranged  so  that  its  axis 
is  parallel  to  either  the  major  or  minor  diameter  of  the  elliptic 
vibration,  such  a  resolution  will  occur,  and  a  further  phase 
change  of  7r/2  will  be  introduced  as  the  light  traverses  the  plate, 
so  that  on  emergence  the  component  vibrations  of  the  light 
differ  in  phase  by  n  or  o.  The  resultant  vibrations  will  then 
be  rectilinear,  and  the  emergent  light  can  be  extinguished  by 
a  Nicol.  Partially  polarised  light  will  not  be  rendered  plane- 
polarised  by  transmission  through  a  quarter  wave  plate.  Thus, 
we  have  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  partially  polarised 
light  and  elliptically  polarised  light. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  owing  to  the  unequal  variations 
of  fi0  and  fjLg  with  the  wave-length  (Table,  p.  495),  a  plate 
of  quartz  can  only  serve  as  a  quarter  wave  plate  for  a  particular 
wave-length  of  light. 

Botation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarisation.— As  already  ex- 
plained, no  light  is  transmitted  through  crossed  Nicols.  If  a 
plate  of  calcite,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  placed  between 
crossed  Nicols,  a  parallel  pencil  of  light  is  still  refused  trans- 
mission ;  the  polarised  light  transmitted  by  the  first  Nicol  is 
transmitted  without  modification  by  the  calcite,  and  is  extin- 
guished by  the  second  Nicol.  When,  however,  a  plate  of 
quartz^  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  placed  between  crossed 
Nicols,  it  is  found  that  light  is  transmitted  through  the  com- 
bination. If  the  light  is  monochromatic,  the  ray  leaving  the 
quartz  can  be  extinguished  by  rotating  the  analysing  Nicol 
through  a  definite  angle.  Thus,  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
quartz  is  plane-polarised.  In  passing  through  the  quartz  the 
plane  of  polarisation  has  been  rotated  through  a  definite 
angle.  Using  quartz  plates,  cut  in  a  similar  manner  froni 
different  crystals,  it  is  found  that  the  analysing  Nicol  must 
sometimes  be  rotated  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes 
in  the  opposite,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  transmitted  light. 
Thus,  there  are  two  kinds  of  quartz,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  directions  in  which  they  rotate  the  plane  of 
pol^9ation.    Look  tOonip  tlM  rft7  Ib  tlM  direOtipa  opposite  to  that 
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ia  wkieh  th«  ligKt  tnTeli;  then,  if  the  pUae  el  pelarieAtiini  ie 
xetated  ia  the  direetiea  in  whieh  the  huide  of  •  eloek  xtftokWf  the 
eryital  if  laid  to  be  right*hAiided.  A  left-hMided  eryetal  xoUtim  the 
pluie  of  polarieatioii  i&  the  opposite  direetion. 

Biot  investigated  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  by  quarts. 
He  deduced  the  following  laws  : — 

1.  The  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  aysta] 
traversed. 

2.  The  rotation  produced  by  transmission  through  two  plates  is  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  rotations  due  to  the  separate  plates.  Thus, 
a  plate  of  right-handed  quarts  just  neutralises  the  rotation  produced 
by  a  plate  of  left-handed  quarts  of  equal  thickness.  FurUier,  if  a 
polarised  rayi  after  being  transmitted  through  a  quarts  plate,  is  reflected 
back  normally  by  a  polished  silver  mirror,  the  rotation  produced  by 
the  first  transmission  through  the  plate  is  just  neutralised  by  the 
second  transmission  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  both 
cases  the  rotation  is,  let  us  say,  right-handed ;  but  in  the  first  we  must 
look  along  the  incident  ray  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
light  travels,  while  in  the  second  we  must  look  along  the  returning  ray. 

3.  The  rotation  varies  with  the  wave-length  of  the  transmitted  light ; 
to  a  first  approximation  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
wave-length.  Thus,  the  rotation  is  much  greater  for  blue  or  violet,  than 
for  red,  rays. 

Fresners  EzplftnatioiL.— We  have  seen  (p.  243)  that  a 
rectilinear  vibration  is  equivalent  to  two  circular  vibrations 
executed  in  opposite  directions.  Fresnel  assumed  that  a  ray 
of  plane-polarised  light,  incident  normally  on  a  plate  oi 
quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  decomposed  into  two 
circularly  polarised  rays,  which  are  transmitted  along  the  axis 
with  unequal  velocities. 

LfCt  OA  (Fig.  269)  be  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  wave  vibrations. 
At  the  fece  6{  the  quartz  plate  the  rectilinear  vibrations,  performed  along 
AB,  are  resolved  into  two  circular  vibrations  performed  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  circle  CDEGC,  where  OC  =  OA/2.  The  tracing 
points  pass  each  other  at  C  and  £,  the  right-handed  circular  vibration 
being  executed  in  the  direction  CDEGC,  while  the  left-handed  circular 
vibration  is  executed  in  the  direction  CGEDC  At  any  instant,  the 
phase  of  either  vibration  is  measured  by  the  angle  subtended  at  0  by 
the  circular  arc  described  by  the  tracing  point  since  its  passage  through 
C.    At  the  surface  of  the  quvtx  (he  phases  of  the  two  opposite  cirpohMr. 
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vibntions  are  equal.  At  e,  distance  within  the  qiuutii  the  phase* 
of  the  two  ciicukr  vibnlians  differ,  if  the  right-handed  and  teft- 
handed  waves  are  transmilled  with  different  velocities.  For  let  V, 
and  V|  be  the  velocities  with  which  the  right-  and  left-handed 
waves  are  propagated,  while  T  is  the  period  of  the  incident  wave 
vibratioos.  In  every  ciLse  a.  complete  revolution  of  a  tracing  point 
is  executed  in  a  time  T.  The  lengths  of  the  right-  and  left-handed 
waves  are  respectively  equal  to  V,T  and  VjT.  At  any  instant  the 
phase  of  the  right-handed  vibralion,  at  a  distance  VrT  within 
the  plate,   will    be   »  radians  behind  the 

ri^t-handed  vibration   at   Ihe   surface  of  1 

the  plate.     Consequently,    at   a   distance  1 

X  within  the  plate,  the  phase  of  the  right- 
haitded  vibration  will  be  3».r/V,T  radians 
behind  the  right-handed  vibration  at  the 
suT&ce.  In  other  words,  when  Ihe  right- 
handed  tracing  point  at  the  surface  is  pass- 
iog  throt^h  C,  the  righl-handcd  (racing 
point,  at  a  distance  x  within  the  crystal,  has 
■till  to  traverse  an  arc  GC.  which  sub- 
tends an  angle  iwx/VrT  at  O,  before  reach- 
ing C.  At  the  same  instant,  the'  left- 
handed  tracing  point  at  x  must  traverse 
an  arc  FC,  which  subtends  an  angle 
3wxfV,T  at  O,  before  reaching  C      If  V, 

is  less  than  V,,  GC  is  greater  than  FC.  Fic.  ifo.— ILLuimiei  Frea- 
Since   the  tracing   points    describe    their  R°'i'^*'''^J*'h™Ph''" 

circular  paths   with   equal  velocities,   the  oT  Palviuiion. 

left-handed  tracing  point  passes  through  C 

when  the  right-handed  tracing  point  haa  still  an  arc  HC,  equal  to 
(GC-FC),  totraverse.  The  iwo  tracing  points  pass  each  other  at  K, 
where  KC  =  HC/l.  Then  OK  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  rectilinear 
vibration  at  a  distance  x  within  the  plate.  The  angle  through  which 
the  plane  of  polarisation  has  been  rotated  is  equal  to  KOC.  Since  the 
arc  HC  subtends  an  angle  ~  (^  -  ^  j  at  O,  the  arc  KC  subtends 

»ngl«  Y  ( v"  ~  v")  "*  '^'  ""^  ""^  "  '^^  ""S''  ""^"eii  which  the 


plane  o(  polarisation  has  been  rotated  by  transmission  through  a  thick- 
ness,  x,  of  quarti.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  left- 
handed  when  Vi>V„  and  right-handed  when  Vr>Vt 

Fretnel  ptroved  tbc  above  explqoatioa  to  be  substantially 
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accurate  in  the  following  manner.     A  number  of  quartz  prisms 
were   cut    so    thai,   when   cemented    together    in    series,  they 
formed  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  (Fig.  270),  the  axes  of  the 
quartz  in  all  of  the  prisms  being  in  the  same   direction,  per- 
pendicular  to  the   end  faces  AC  and  EF.     The  prisms  ABC 
and  BDE  were    right-handed,    while    CBD    and    DEF    were 
left-handed.    A    plane-polarised    ray,    incident    normally    on 
the  face  AC,  is   decomposed,  according    to    Fresnel's    theory, 
into  two  circularly  polarised  rays   which   travel    through  the 
first  prism   with    unequal   velocities.    The  right-handed   ray 
travels  faster  in  the  first  prism  (which  is  right-handed),  than 
in    the     second    (which   is    left-handed) ;    consequently    it    is 
refracted    toward    the    base    of 
the    prism    CBD.     Conversely, 
the  left-handed  ray  is  refracted 
away  from  the  base  of  CBD. 
This    separation    of   the    rays 
will   be  further    increased   by 
refraction    through    the    third 

Fic.  aja— Ammetment  of  Piisms  ^""^    fourth     prisms,    and      tWO 

to  leu  Fresnel's  Theory.  circularly  polarised  rays,  diverg- 

ing from  each  other,  should 
leave  the  combination.  Fresnel  realised  these  results  experi- 
mentally. 

The  late  Sir  George  Airy  proved  that  when  a  plane-polarised 
ray  is  transmitted  through  quartz,  in  a  direction  inclined  to 
the  axis,  two  elliptically  polarised  rays  are  transmitted  vrith 
unequal  velocities.  In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
the  elliptic  vibrations  degenerate  into  two  mutually  per- 
pendicular rectilinear  vibrations. 

Botations  produced  by  Liquids  and  Taponn.— Many 
liquids  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  above.  The  rotatory  power  of 
liquids  is  generally  smaller  than  that  of  solids.  A  plate  of 
qizartz  1  mm.  thick  rotates  the  plane  through  ii'^-bj  ;  a  layer  of 
turpentine  of  the  same  thickness  rotates  the  plane  through  0° '2 96. 
Essence  of  lavender  and  cane-sugar  solutions  produce  right- 
handed  rotations ;  essence  of  turpentine  and  grape-sugar 
solutions  produce  left-handed  rotations. 

Liquids  possessing  rotatory  power  do  not  lose  this  property 
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when  diluted  with  inactive  liquids,  and  even  in  the  state  of 
vapour  the  rotatory  power  may  be  retained.  On  the  other 
hand,  quartz  loses  its  rotatory  power  on  being  fused,  or  on 
being  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  solution.  The  neutral 
anhydrous  tartrate  of  rubidium  has  its  rotatory  power  re- 
versed by  solution.  In  all  cases  the  rotation  produced  by  a 
substance  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  wave-length 
of  the  transmitted  light 

lAtuent's  Saccltarimeter.— The  angle  through  which  the 
plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated,  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
a  known  thickness  of  an  active  substance  in  solution,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  mass  of  the  active  substance  per  c.c.  of  solution. 
Consequently,  the  amount  of  a  substance,  such  as  cane  sugar,  in 
I  c.c.  of  a  solution,  may  be  determined  from  an  observation  of 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

For  accurate  work  it  is  not  sufficient  to  polarise  light  by  a  Nicol, 
transmit  it  through  a  known  length  of  the  solution,  and  analyse 
it  by  a  second  Nicol ;  for  the  latter, 
when  adjusted  to  intercept  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  solution,  can 
be  rotated  through  a  small  angle  in 
either  direction  without  allowing  any 
appreciable  amount  of  light  to  pass- 
Laurent  overcame  this  ditEcully  very 
successfiitly  in  his  h^f-shaife  sacchori- 
meter.  Ut  AQB  (Fig.  271)  be  a 
semicircular  plate  of  quartz,  cut  so 
that    the   optic   axis  is    in   the  plane 

of  the  paper  parallel  to   AB,      Plane-  Fig.  .71.— The  HiJf-shadi. 

polarised    light    transmitted    normally 

through  the  plate  will  be  divided  into  two  sets  of  waves  travelling 
along  the  same  path,  but  polarised  in  perpendicular  planes.  Let 
OP  be  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  in  the  incident  light.  In  the 
quartz  the  extraordinary  ray  vibrations  ace  parallel,  while  the 
ordinary  ray  vibrations  are  perpendicular,  to  OA.  Further,  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  travel  through  the  quarti  with 
unequal  velocities.  If  the  thickness  of  the  quarti  is  sudi  that,  on 
emeigence,  the  phases  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  differ 
by  V,  then  it  can  be  proved,  by  a  method  similar  lo  that  used  on  p.  34J, 
,  that  the  resultant  vibrations  are  rectilinear,  and  are  executed  along 
OQ,  where  t  QOA  "  ^  POA.     For  a  phase  difference  of  «  lo  be  pro. 
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duced,  the  optical  difference  in  the  paths  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  must  be  equal  to  half  a  wave-length  of  the  incident  light 
(p.50{) ;  the  plate  AQB  is  then  termed  a  lialf  wave  plate.  Let  APB  be 
a  semicircular  sheet  of  glass  of  such  thickness  that  it  reflects  and  absorbs 
as  much  light  as  the  quartz  ;  the  vibrations  in  the  rays  transmitted  b]^ 
the  glass  will  be  performed  parallel  to  OP.  Thus,  the  rays  transmitted 
through  the  semicircle  AQB  are  characterised  by  vibrations  executed 
in  the  direction  OQ,  while  the  rays  transmitted  through  the  semicircle 
APB  are  characterised  by  vibrations  executed  in  the  direction  OP. 
On  viewing  the  circle  APBQ  through  a  Nicol,  its  halves  AQB  and 
APB  will  generally  be  unequally  bright.  On  rotating  the  Nicol  so  that 
its  principal  section  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  only  the  component 
vibrations  perpendicular  to  AB  will  be  transmitted,  and,  since  OP  and 
OQ  are  equally  inclined  to  OA,  the  transmitted  rays  from  APB  and 
AQB  will  be  of  equal  amplitude,  and  the  two  semicircles  will  appear 
equally  bright.  A  slight  rotation  of  the  analysing  Nicol,  in  either 
direction,  produces  a  marked  alteration  in  the  brightnesses  of  the  two 
semicircles.  The  combination  of  glass  and  quartz  semicircles  is 
termed  a  half-ihade. 

Fig.  373  represents  Laurent's  Saccharimeter ;  the  parts  are 
represented  diagrammatically  below.  Light  from  a  slit,  u,  is 
rendered  parallel  by  a  lens,  e^  and  is  polarised  by  a  Nicol,  d ;  it 
then  illuminates  the  half-shade  /  By  means  of  the  small  Galilean 
telescope  ih^  which  is  focussed  on  the  half- shade,  the  latter  can  be 
viewed  through  the  analysing  Nicol,  g.  The  telescope  ih  and  the 
Niqol  g  are  carried  by  a  tube,  K,  which  is  rotated  by  a  milled 
head,  G,  its  position  being  determined  by  means  of  a  vernier  and 
scale  viewed  through  a  lens,  L.  Having  adjusted  the  analyser  so 
that  the  half-shade  appears  uniformly  bright,  a  tube,^^,  filled  with 
sugar  solution,  is  placed  between  the  half-shade  and  the  analyser. 
The  light  from  either  portion  of  the  half-shade  has  its  plane  of 
polarisation  rotated  through  the  same  angle  ;  on  rotating  the 
analyser  a  position  can  be  found  where  the  half-shade  again 
appears  uniformly  bright ;  the  angle  through  which  the  analyser 
has  been  rotated  is  equal  to  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of 
polarisation  is  rotated  by  the  solution  in  the  tube//.  Owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  half  wave  plate  in  the  half-shade  must 
be  cut  to  a  thickness  dependent  on  the  wave-length  of  the  light 
to  be  used,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  Bunsen  flame  coloured  with 
salt  for  a  source  of  light ;  a  plate  of  bichromate  of  potash  at  B 
cut$  off  all  light  except  that  corresponding  to  the  D  lines.    The 
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line  of  intersection  of  the  halves  of  the  half-shade  can  be 
rotated  through  a  small  angle  by  the  arm  J,  so  as  to  vary  the 
angle  AOP  (Fig.  271). 


}  i^  "-"J ?*?^!  I 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVIII 

I.  What  do  you  understand  by  plane- polarised  light?  Describe 
some  form  of  apparatus  for  determinii^  the  plane  (rf  polarisation  of  a 
beam  of  polarised  light. 

S.  Rays  of  light  polarised  in,  and  perpendicalar  to,  the  plane  of 
inddence  respectively  are,  in  turn,  reflected  at  diflerent  angles  from 
glass.  Describe  the  phenomena  observed,  and  apply  them  to  the 
explanation  of  polarisation  by  teSection. 
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3.  Explain  carefully  how  you  would  arrange  a  number  of  sheets  oi 
g;lass  to  act  as  a  polariser  and  analyser,  and  describe  any  single  experi- 
ment which  might  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  described, 
to  illustrate  the  properties  of  polarised  light. 

4.  Describe  a  method  of  polarising  light  by  reflection  ;  and  state 
how  you  would  (i)  prove  that  the  light  is  polarised,  and  (2)  determine 
whether  it  is  completely  polarised. 

5.  Define  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  parallel  beam  of  polarised 
light,  and  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  direction  of  vibration 
lies  in,  o^  at  right  angles. to,  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

6.  The  waves  of  light.iare  said  to  be  transverse.  What  is  the  evidence 
for  this  ?  Rontgen's  rays  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  tests  for 
transversality.  Is  it  thereby  proved  that  they  are  longitudinal  ?  Discuss 
this  question. 

7.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

8.  How  may  Huyghens's  construction  for  the  form  of  the  wave 
surface  in  a .  uniaxal   crystal  be  verified  by   experiment  ? 

9.  A  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  the 
plane  of  incidence  being  a  principal  plane.  Give  the  geometrical 
construction  for  determining  the  paths  of  the  rays  within  the  crystal, 
and  state  whether  your  diagram  is  drawn  for  the  case  of  a  positive  or 
negative  crystal. 

10.  Give  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  direction  of  the  jefracted 
rays  in  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  when  the  optic  axis  is  the  intersection 
of  the  plane  of  incidence  and  the  refracting  surface.  Explain  the 
figure  you  draw. 

11.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  Nicol's  prism,  and  explain  how 
it  produces  plane-polarised  light.  How  may  a  beam  of  circularly 
polarised  light  be  produced,  and  how  may  it  be  distinguished  from  a 
beam  of  ordinary  light  ? 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  in 
a  crystal,  defining  any  technical  terms  you  employ,  and  describing 
simple  experiments  by  which  your  description  of  the  two  kinds  of  rays 
is  justified. 

13.  A  horizontal  beam  of  sunlight  enters  a  dark  room  through  a 
small  hole,  and  passing  through  a  properly  placed  crystal  of  tourmaline 
becomes  polarised.  If  the  tourmaline  were  made  to  rotate  rapidly 
about  an  axis  coincident  with  the  ray,  state  and  explain  the  appearance 
you  would  see  if  you  looked  at  it  through  a  Nicol's  prism. 

14.  Enumerate  the  differenUfkinds  of  polarised  light,  and  explain 
how  they  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  ooimiion 
light. 
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15.  The  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  traversing  a  plate  of  quartz 
cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  rotated,  and  the  rotation  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length.  Describe  experiments 
to  verify  these  statements. 

16.  Describe  the  phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarisation,  such  as  that 
exhibited  by  sugar  solutions  ;  and  also  describe  some  form  of  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  sugar  solutions  by  means  of  this  property. 

17.  Discuss  the  method  of  producing,  and  testing  for,  circularly 
polarised  light. 

18.  From  the  table  on  p.  495,  calculate  the  thickness  of  a  quarter 
wave  plate  of  quartz,  for  the  D  rays  (A  =  589  x  io~  ^  cm.). 


Practical 

1.  Find  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  given  opaque  plate  by  measuring 
the  polarising  angle. 

2.  Determine  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  soda  light 
per  mm.  of  a  plate  of  quartz  traversed  by  light  parallel  to  its  axis. 

3.  Determine  the  sign  and  magnitude  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  produced  by  i  cm.  of  the  given  solution. 

4.  To  detennine  the  proportion  of  sugar  present  in  a  syrup  by  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THEORIES  OF  REFLECTION  AND  REFRACTION 

In  the  present  chapter  a  short  account  will  be  given  of  some 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena 
attending  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  in  terms  of  the 
properties  of  an  elastic  solid.  FresneVs  theories,  w}iich  will 
chiefly  concern  us,  are  not  dynamically  sound,  since  certain  of 
his  assumptions  are  at  variance  with  exact  mechanical  principles, 
and  there  are,  moreover,  inconsistencies  amongst  the  assump- 
tions themselves.  But  the  results  obtained  are  in  very  close 
agreement  with  the  experimental  evidence  at  our  disposal ;  in 
far  better  agreement,  indeed,  than  those  of  many  later  and  more 
consistent  theories. 

Isotropic  and  JEolotropic  Media.— A  substance  is  said  to  be 
homogeneous,  when  all  parts  of  it  are  exactly  alike  ;  otherwise, 
it  is  said  to  be  heterogeneoue.  Thus,  glass  is  homogeneous, 
while  granite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  small  portions  of  quartz 
and  mica  in  a  matrix  of  felspar,  is  heterogeneous.  A  homo- 
geneous substance  may  possess  different  properties  in  different 
directions.  Thus,  a  piece  of  rolled  metal  will  have  different' 
tensile  strengths  along  and  across  the  direction  in*  which  it  was 
rolled.  Substances  which  possess  the  same  properties  in  all 
directions  are  said  to  be  isotropic ;  those  possessing  different 
properties  in  different  directions  are  said  to  be  »olotropie  or 
anisotropic.  A  substance  may  be  isotropic  with  respect  to 
certain  physical  agencies,  ^d  aeolotropic  with  respect  to  others. 
Thus,  many  crystals  are  aeolotropic  with  regard  to  light,  pro- 
ducing polarisation,  which  differs  in  different  4ii'c<^tions ;  bu*^ 
all  attempts  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  gravitative  attraction 
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of  a  crystal  in  different  directions  have  proved  futile.  A  sub- 
stance naturally  isotropic  may  be  rendered  aeolotropic  by  certain 
physical  agencies  ;  thus,  glass,  when  submitted  to  mechanical 
strain,  behaves  toward  light  in  some  respects  like  a  crystal. 

Isotropic  Media 

Qeneral  OoBditions.— In  order  to  account  for  the  trans- 
^mission  of  light  through  space,  we  assume  the  existence  of  an 
all-pervading,  imponderable  medium  termed  the  luminiferous 
ether;  through  this  medium  waves  are  transmitted,  and  when 
these  waves  possess  periods  lying  between  certain  limits,  they 
constitute  light.  The  phenomena  of  polarisation  force  us  to 
conclude  that  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  ether  particles  is 
parallel  to  the  wave-front,  and,  in  isotropic  media,  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  Hence,  has  arisen  the  theory  that 
the  ether  posstsses  properties  similar  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid. 
The  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  material  substances  are 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  ether,  and  ethereal  vibrations 
tend  to  move  the  material  molecules,  the  reactions  of  the  latter 
effecting  the  properties  of  the  ether,  either  as  regards  its  effective 
density  or  its  effective  elasticity. 

Fresnel's  Theory  of  the  RefLection  of  Light  at  the 
Plane  SurfEbee  of  a  Transparent  Isotropic  Medium.— 
We  have  seen  that  light  reflected  at  a  certain  angle  from  the 
plane  surface  of  a  transparent  medium  is  polarised  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  while  the  refracted  light  is  partially  polarised  in  a 
perpendicular  plane  ;  and,  that  there  is  satisfactory  experi- 
mental evidence  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarised  light  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.  Thus,  the  vibrations 
of  the  reflected  polarised  beam  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  while  those  of  the  refracted  polarised  beam  are  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.  In  FresneFs  time  experimental  evidence 
on  this  latter  point  was  altogether  wanting  ;  with  rare  insight, 
however,  he  made  the  correct  assumption  in  this  respect. 

His  second  assumption,  which  is  merely  an  instance  of  the 
universal  law  of  the  conservation  of  ^nergy,  was  that  in  a  given 
time  the  energy  c&rried  up  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  by  an 
incident  pencil  of  light,  is  equal  to  the  energy  carried  away  frort 
it  by  the  corresponding  reflected  and  refracted  pencils. 

L  L 


^  I 
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In  F^.  275,  let  AB,  CD,  and  CE,  be  the  incident,  reflected,  and 
le&acted  wave-fronts  of  parallel  pencils  of  light.     Then,  if  v^  is 

velocity  of  light  in  the  upper 
medium,  the  energy  contained 
by  a  length  Oj  of  the  incident 
pencil  will  reach  the  reflectii^ 
surface,  and  the  energy  coDlained 
in  nn  equal  length  of  the  reflected 
pencil  will  travel  away  from  il,  in 
one  second.  If  f,  is  the  velocity 
i  of  light  in  the  lower  medium,  the 

energy  carried  away  from  the  sur- 
hce    in    a,    second     through    this 
_  ,    . ,       „  .       .       ,  medium  will  be  thai  correspoodine 

Hiftacitd  tencilt  to    a  length   !>,   of   the    refracted 

pencil.  Let  a,  i,  i,  be  the  re- 
spective amplitudes  in  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  pencils. 
Then,  if  pj,  p^,  are  the  respective  densities  of  the  upper  and  lower 
media,  the  energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  incident,  reflected, -and 
refracted  pencils  will  be  respectively  proportional  to  p^a^,  pjS\  and 
p^  (p.  276). 

Thus,  since  the  breadth,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  ihe  paper,  of 
all  tlu-ee  pencils  will  be  equal,  we  have — 

Ene[gy  of  length  v,  of  Incident  pencil  oc  p,ii^  .  AB. 

„  „        ,,      Reflected     ,,     «j),AV,.CD. 

„  „      !■,  of  Refracted    ,,      oe  ft,i-'i., .  CE. 

Let  ('  and  r  be  the  angles   of   incidence  and   refraction.      Then, 

^  BAC  =  i  DCA  =  .-,  and  i  ACE  =  r. 

Aiso,  AB  =  CD  =  ACcosj,  and  CE  =  AC  cos  r. 


Then,  according  to  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  we  have — 
P,aS  .  ACcosi=p,iV,  .  AC  cos  I  +  (v^j.  ACcosi. 

.-.  p,i.,{a'-*')cos/  =  ftj.^cos^.     ....      <i) 
Fresnel's  next  assumption  was  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
is  the  same  in  all  media,  so  that  the  velocity  with  which   light 
will  be  transmitted  through  them  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  optical  densities  (p.  273).    Thus — 


S-Vg -■-■•"■■-'«'■ 
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If  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  medium  is  equal 
to  fA,  then  vjv^  =  /a,  and  we  have — 

Pi^i  _  ^2  _  ^  _  "siny 
P2V2      Vi      fi      sin  i' 

Substituting  in  (i),  we  obtain — 

(a*  -  d^)cosi- — ;  =  i^cosr. 
sin  i 

.-.  a^-  ^»  =  <r^tanjcotn (2) 

We  have  thus  obtained  one  equation  between  the  quantities  . 
a,  dj  and  c.  In  order  to  determine  d  and  c  in  terms  of  a,  we  need 
yet  another  equation. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  second  equation,  Fresnel  reasoned  as  follows : — 
At  any  point  in  a  medium  traversed  by  waves,  the  displacement  of  an 
ether  particle  will  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  various  waves 
passing  through  that  point.  In  the  upper  medium  (Fig.  273),  there 
will  be  two  trains  of  waves,  corresponding  to  the  incident  and  reflected 
.light  pencils  ;  while,  in  the  lower  medium,  there  will  be  only  one  train 
of  waves,  corresponding  to  the  refracted  pencil.  At  two  points,  in- 
definitely near  to,  and  on  opposite  sides  of,  the  surface  of  separation  of 
the  media,  the  component  displacements  parallel  to  the  surface  must  be 
equal,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  slipping  between  the  ether  particles 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  surface.  Let  us  assume  that  incident  waves, 
vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  give  rise  to  reflected  and  refracted 
waves,  also  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  while  incident  waves, 
vibrating  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  give  rise  only  to 
waves  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  Further,  let 
us  assume  that  no  phase  change,  other  than  can  be  denoted  by  a  change 
of  sign  {i.e.  other  than  a  phase  change  of  ir),  occurs  at  reflection  or 
refraction.  Then,  if  the  sum  of  the  component  amplitudes  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  waves,  resolved  parallel  to  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion, is  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  refracted  waves,  resolved  in 
the  same  direction,  the  displacements  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sur£Eice 
will  be  equal,  and  no  slipping  will  occur.  The  application  of  this 
principle  will  vary,  according  as  the  incident  waves  vibrate  in,  or 
perpendicularly  to,  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Light  Polaxised  in  the  Plane  of  Incidence. — In  this  case  the 
vibrations  in  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  wave  fronts 
will  all  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  i.e.  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  Fig.  273.  Just  above  the 
refracting  surface,  the  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  the 

L  L  2 
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sum  of  tbf)  iiicid^nt  ^pd  r^ilQct^  way^  displacepoejnt^  i>.  to 
(a  +  ^).    Just  below  the  refracting  surface  the  displacement 
is  equal  to  c.    Thus,  for  there  to  b^  no  slipping  at  the  surface — 

a  +  3  =  ^    ........  (3) 

Dividing  (2)  by  (3),  we  obtain — 

a  -  3  =  ftanjcotr. (4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4)  we  obtain — 

cos  »  sin  r  +  sin*  cos  r        sin(»  +  r) 

2a  =  n  I  +  tan  t  Cot  r)  =  c t-. = —  =  c r-: — . 

^  '  cos  ?  sin  r  cos  t  sin  r 


•     • 


2acosfSinr  .. 

r.  cxz  >  . (S) 

sin  (»  +  r) 

Subtracting  (4)  fropi  (3),  we  obtain — 

,        .       ^      .     ,  X       cos/sdnr  ^  sinicqsr  »B(i-r) 

zb  ^c{\  -  tan  I  cot  r)  =  c — r-. =»  -  c — 2-__ — , 

/  cos  t  sin.  r  cos  %  sin  r 

.  an{$  -  r)  , 

^n  (»  +  r> 

If  the  refracted  ray  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  a  smaller 
angle  than  the  incident  ray  (/>.,  i>r)y  then  the  second  medium 
is  optically  denser  than  the  first,  and  sin  (i-r)  is  positive.  AIsp, 
as  (1  +  r)  cannot  exceed  180°,  sin  (1  +  r)  must  be  positive.  Thus, 
if  at  any  instant  the  incident  wave  displacement  at  the  surface 
is  in  one  direction,  the  reflected  wave  displacement  will  be  in  an 
opposite  direction,  since  the  sign?  of  d  and  a  are  opposite  ;  or 
th^re  is  a  change  of  phase  of  w  on  reflection  at  a  denser  medium. 
When  reflection  occurs  at  a  rarer  medium,  *<r^  and  sin  (1  -  r) 
is  negative,  so  that  the  signs  of  a  ^d  ^  are  similar,  and  there  is 
no  change  of  phase. 

When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  small,  we  may  substitute  the  circular 
measures  of  (i  -  r)  and  (1  +  r)  for  the  sines  of  these  quantities,  and 
cos  f  =  I.  Thus,  remembering  that  i  =  ^lt  ifi  this  case,  we  have,  fot 
normal  incidence, —  , 

if) 

<  sa2a* '. — •  »  la . . 

t  +  r  fi  +  I 

The  intftniity  of  a  pencil  w^U  be  proportional  to  the  lake  at  which 
eaergy  travels  normally  across  an  area  of  1  sq.  cm.;  i.e,,  to  the  product 
of  the  velocity,  the  density,  and  the  square  of  the  amplitude  (p^  276). 
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Thus,  the  intensities  of  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  pentils 
at  normal  incidence,  will  be  respectively  proponlonal  to  a",  d^(  ^        j  , 

and  Aui«      ^    ,.,  since  (p.  S14)  ^^  =  ^^«i«:«.      This  result  has 

been  verified  photometrically  by  Aragb^  and  for  thermal  radiations  by 
by  Prevostaye  and  Desainsi 

Light  PolaxifliBd  Perpendicularly  to  the  Plane  of  Inci- 
dence.— In  this  case  the  vibration  in  the  wave^fVont  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  along  the  lines  AB,  DC,  EC 
(Fig.  273)*  The  positive  direction  for  a  is  from  A  to  B  (Fig.  273), 
while  the  positive  directions  of  d  and  c  are  respectively  from 
1)  to  C  and  from  E  to  C. 

Since  z  BAC  =»  z  DCA  =  e'j  and  z  ECA  =  r,  the  components  of 
the  incident  and  reflected  wave  displacements  resolved  parallel  to  AC 
will  be  equal  to  a  cos  1  and  d  cos  /,  while  the  cohiponent  of  the  refracted 
wave  displacement  resolved  parallel  to  AC  will  be  equal  to  c  cos  r. 
Hence,  to  determine  c  and  d  in  terms  of  a,  we  have — 

[a  +  d)  cos  i  =  c  cos  r, (8) 

a^  -  i^  ssr'tAni'cotn (9) 

Dividing  (9)  by  (8),  we  obtain — 

a  -  d       tan' I 

r  =  c . 

cos  t        sm  r 

sin  $ 


-  b 


sm  r 

Also,  from  (8')— 

cos  r 

a  -^  b  ^c > 

cos  t 


(sin  f  .  cos  r\  sin  * 
_ —  4.  ,_ — -^ )  =  c 
smr      cos  f  / 


2a 

c  sin  2.%  +  sin  2r 


•     • 


=s  C 


sm  *  cos  t  4-  sm  r  cos  r 

DOS  i  sin  r 

sin  (i  + 

r)cos(i?-  r) 

2     COS  f  sm  r  cos  t  sm  r 

according  to  the  general  formula — 

•A.T>  .A  +  B       A-B 

sm  A  +  sm  B  =  2  sm —  cos . 

2  2  \ 

cos « sin  ^  .     . 

.-.    g  =  2tf    .     . .   . r J-. r.      ...  (iO) 

sin  \%  +  r)  COS  \%  -  r) 
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Also, — 

sin  r  cos  r  -  sin  *  cos  J      fsin2r-sin2t 


/cosr     sin  t\         su 

2b  =  c\ .  -  -; —  )=<:-- 

\cos  f      sin  rj 


cos  2  sin  r  2      cos  t  sm  r 

^        cos  (/  +  r)  sin  {t  -  r) 

""  cos  I  sin  r 

According  to  the  general  formula — 

..         .^  A+B.A-B 

sin  A  -  sin  B  =  2  cos sm . 

2  2 

» 

Therefore,  from  (10) — 

c    cos  {i  +  r)  sin  (1  -  r)  tan  (j  -  r) 


2  cos  f  sm  r 


tan  (j  +  r) 

When  {i  +  r)  is  less  than  90°,  tan  (/  +  r)  will  be  positive.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  signs  of  b  and  a  will  be  opposite  when 
the  second  medium  is  denser  than  the  first,  so  that  /  >  r.  This 
denotes  a  change  of  phase  amounting  to  n  on  reflection  from  a 
denser  medium. 

When  the  incident  light  is  nearly  normal  to  the  surface,  the  sines 

and  tangents  of  («',+  r)  and  (1  -  r)  may.  be  put  equal  to  the  circular 

measures  of  the  corresponding  angles,  while  the  cosines  of  (*  -  r)  and 

i  will  be  equal  to  unity.     Thus — 

r  I 

r  =  2a  .  -: •  =  2a 


t  +  r  fi+  1 

and 

d=  -  a  -, =  -  a , 

t  +  r  fi+  r 

results  similar  to  those  obtained  for  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence.  When  light  is  incident  normally  (or  practically  normally) 
on  a  surface,  all  vibrations  will  be  parallel  to  the  surface,  since  they  are 
executed  in  the  wave-front  which  is  parallel  (or  approximately  parallel) 
to  the  surface.  In  this  case  the  same  result  is  obtained  for  the  reflected  and 
refracted  rays,  in  whatever  plane  the  incident  light  may  be  polarised. 

When  (/  +  r)  =  -,  tan  (1  +  r)  =  00,  and 

^ tan  (/  -  r)  _       ^tan(/ -r)_  ^ 
tan  {t  +  r)  00 

-      .  .  sin  /  sin/ 

In  this  case  u  =»  —, —  =» =  tan  t, 

sm  r        .     '- 
sm 


iin  [I  -  i) 


I 


b  — . 7-. i  =  -a.: -— — f.       (ii>  ! 


I 
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Thus,  wlien  the  vibrations  of  the  incident  light  are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  and  the  angle  of  incidence,  t,  is  such  that  tan  t  =  ji,  or 
(,•  +  r)  =  ir/2,  the  light  will  be  wholly  refracted,  and  no  reflected  ray 
will  be  produced.    (Compare  p.  475-) 

The  amplitude  of  the  refracted  ray  will  then  be  equal  to-- 

cos/sinr  ^  ^^  sin^  r  ^  ^^sinV 

^=-sin(.-4-.)cos(,-rj-;%^^,3[-,.(^_,)-]  -2,' 

sin«r  sin^r     _    smr_a 

-         2  sin  »■  cos  »■        sin « sin  r        sin  t      m 

The  intensity  (p.  516)  of  the  refracted  ray  is  equal  to- 
ri =  mWm)' =  "'/m- 

Equal  amounU  of  energy  pass  per  second  through  the  planes  AB  and 
CE  (Fig.  273),  since  EC/AB  =  cos  r/cos  »  =  sin  »/cos  i  =  M. 

As  the  value  of  (/  +  r)  passes  through  90 .  Ae  sign  of 
tan  (i  +  r)  changes  from  +  to  - .  Thus,  when  (i  +  r)  is  just 
below  90°,  a  and  d  will  have  opposite  signs  when  the  second 
medium  is  the  denser  ;  when  (/  +  r)  just  exceeds  90^  »  and  * 
will  have  similar  signs  in  the  same  circumstances.  Thus,  with 
lUrht  Tibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  change  of  phaw 
wmonnting  to  *  occurs  in  the  reflected  light  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  paise*  through  the  angle  of  poUrisation. 

ExT  8o.-Touch  a  water  surfece  with  a  glass  rod  that  has  been 
dipped  in  turpentine  (m  =  i  S  nearly).  The  turpentine  spreads  over  the 
waTr.and  exLits  the  colours  of  thinmms(p.4Pi).   Observe  thecolo^^^ 

through  a  Nicol  arranged  so  as  to  transmit  only  the  waves  vibrating  in 
the  plane  of  incidence,  and  gradually  increase  the  angje  of  incidence ; 
the  colours  disappear  when  the  angle  U  equal  to  56-5   <^°  S6  5 -I  5 
nearlv)  and  the  complementary  colours  appear  when  this  angle  is  ex 
ce^S     At  an  angle  of  565'  the  rays  incident  on  the  &-  turf^n^e 
urface  are  polaris^  ;  to  be  polarised  at  the  t-pen^ne-w^erf^, 
the  ravs  would  have  to  be  incident  on  that  mterface  at  an  an?l«  tMi 
^f-^Jf.'j;;-,  and  therefore  their  angle  of  incidence  on  the  free  tur- 
pentine  surfece  would  be  sin-Mi-S  sin  40=80  • 
Light  Polarised  in  any  Plane -When  the  vibrations  of  the 

inSt  light  are  executed  neither  in,  nor  perpendicular  to,  the 
mcident  iignt  a  ^^^^^       ^^^  perpendicular 

tote^lZf^^i^cl  Ind  treat  these  component  vibrations 
according  to  "he  above  methods.  It  is  clear  that,  as  the  angle 
Sc£«  appr«^cbe3  the  angle  of  polarisation,  the  con,ponent 
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of  the  reflected  wave  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  will  be  ' 
diminished,  and  will  finally  vanish  as  that  angle  is  reached 
Thus,  the  effect  of  reflection  of  polarised  light  is  to  bring  the 
vibrations  of  the  reflected  light  more  and  more  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence  as  the  polarising  angle  is 
approached,  and  therefore  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the 
reflected  ray  is  rotated  toward  the  plane  of  incidence  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  approaches  the  angle  of  polarisation. 

Beflection  and  Befraction  of  Unpolarised  Light. — It  is 
probable  that  the  vibrations  constituting  unpolarised  light  are  not 
performed  continuously  in  any  particular  plane  ;  at  a  particular 
point  in  space,  the  vibrations  of  the  passing  waves  may  be 
performed  in  a  definite  plane  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  an 
abrupt  change  in  the  direction  of  vibration  occur.  As  the 
orange  light  of  the  spectrum  consists  of  waves  of  which  about 
500  billion  (500  X  10^^)  pass  a  particular  point  during  a  second, 
it  is  clear  that  many  of  these  abrupt  changes  may  occur  during 
a  second,  while  a  large  number  of  similar  vibrations  may  still 
be  performed  consecutively. 

The  effect  of  these  abrupt  changes  in  the  direction  of 
vibration  of  the  incident  light  will  be  inappreciable  by  the  eye, 
if  they  occur  at  sufficiently  small  intervals  of  time. 

When  unpolarised  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 
transparent  medium,  the  component  vibrations  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  incidence  will  always  be  reflected  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  From  the 
investigation  already  performed,  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  the 
amplitudes  of  the  reflected  waves,  consisting  respectively  of 
vibrations  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
will  be  equal  to — 

tan  {i  -  r)  ^  sin  (/  -  r)      cos  (/  4-  r) 
tan  {i  4-  r)  "^  sin  (/  +  r)  "*  cos  (/  —  r)  * 

and  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  intensities  will  be  equal  to — 

cos^(/  +  r) 
cos\i  -r) 

While  {i  +  r)  is  less  than  90°,  cos  (/  +  r)  will  always  be  less 
than  cos  {i  —  r).  Thus,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  light 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (vibrating  perpendicular  to 
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that  plane)  in  the  beam  reflected  fVom  the  surface  of  a  trnns* 
parent  medium. 

For  an  angle  of  incidence  /,  given  by  the  equation  tan  t  =  fi^ 
the  light  vit>rating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  will  be  wholly 
transmitted,  and  the  reflected  light  will  consist  wholly  of  vibra- 
tions perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Brewster^s  law  (p.  475),  and  accounts  for 
polarisation  by  reflection.  The  two  polarised  beams  will  be 
of  equal  intensities,  since  the  sum  of  the  component  vibrations 
resolved  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  will  on  an  average 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  resolved  perpendicular 
to  that  plane. 

Total  Internal  BeflMtion.~-If  light  is  refracted  into  a  rarer 
medium,  then  we  may  write  fxi  sin  /  =  sin  r,  where  /xj  is  the 
relative  refractive  index  of  the  first  (denser),  with  respect  to  the 
second  (rarer),  medium.  Now,  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence— 

.         sin  (r  -  t)         cos  i  sin  r  -  sin  /  cos  f 
.  o  =^  a  ~ — rr-i — I  =  a 


sin  {i  +  r)         cos  /  sin  r  +  sin  /  cos  r 

u  cos  i  sin  /  —  sin  /  iJi  -  u,^  sin^t 
=  a,- : : ^        '^*  .    . 

fA  cos  /  sin  t  -^r  Sin  1   a/i  -  fi^  sin*  i 


(12) 


For  the  value  of  b  to  be  real^  we  must  have  the  quantities 
under  the  radical  signs  equal  to  zero  or  a  positive  number. 
Hence,  the  greatest  angle  of  incidence  for  which  the  laws 
previously  deduced  will  hold  without  modification,  will  be  given 
by  the  equation  -  - 

I  -  u,*  sin*  i  =  o,     or     sin  i  =  — . 

Substituting  in  (12),  we  get — 

-         /*!  cos  /  sin  /  -  o 

o  =  a T—. — :— —  =  a, 

fii  cos  t  sm  1+0 

Thus,  the  light  ii  totally  refleoted  at  the  angle  of  ineidenee 
i,  fiTiii  by  the  equation,  sin  t  *=  i/fi^. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  necessary  that  the  amplitude, 


^ 
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c^  of  the  refracted  ray  should  in  these  circumstances  become 
equal  to  zero.     But 

cos  /  sin  r  cos  /  sin  r 

c  —  7.a  - — TT-. — r  =  2a 


sin  (/  +  r)  cos  /  sin  r  +  sin  /  cos  r 

fi  cos  /  sin  / 


2a 


fi  cos  /sin  /  +  sin  /  is/i  —  ^^^  gin*  / 


Hence,  when  /xj  sin  /  =  i,  ^  =  2a. 

In  interpreting  this  result,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
periment  proves  that,  in  the  circumstances  considered,  a 
disturbance  really  does  travel  into  the  rarer  medium,  but  dies 
out  within  a  wave-length  or  so  from  its  surface  (p.  412). 
Hence,  we  see  that  the  above  value  of  c  must  be  taken  as 
referring  to  the  amplitude  of  this  superficial  disturbance.  No 
appreciable  amount  of  energy  passes  into  the  rarer  medium, 
owing  to  the  small  distance  to  which  the  disturbance  penetrates. 
When  t  —  90°,  cos  /  =  o,  and  the  value  of  c,  the  amplitude  of 
the  refracted  superficial  disturbance  becomes  equal  to  zero. 
Thus  c  diminishes  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  from 
its  critical  value  to  90°.  When  /*  sin  /  >  i,  the  values  of  d  and  c 
become  complex,  t\e.  they  take  the  form  A  +  V  ~  '  •  B. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  assumed  that  no  change  of  phase  occurs  in  the 
reflected  or  refracted  rays,  other  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  a  reversal  of  sign  {i.e.  to  an  acceleration  or  retardation  by 
w).  This  assumption  we  have  found  to  lead  to  consistent 
results  except  when  light  is  incident  on  a  rarer  medium,  the 
angle  of  incidence  being  greater  than  the  critical  angle.  If,  in 
this  case,  we  assume  the  occurrence  of  phase  changes  in  the 
reflected  and  refracted  lights,  varying  continuously  with  the 
angle  of  incidence,  we  can  here  also  obtain  consistent  results. 

The  general  nature  of  this  assumption  can  be  understood  by  referring 
to  Fig.  274. 

Let  a  line,  OA',  rotate  about  O  in  a  time  equal  to  the  period  of 
vibration  of  the  incident  light-waves.  Then,  if  OA  =  a,  the  displace- 
ment of  an  ether  particle  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two  media, 
due  to  the  incident  light,  will  at  any  instant  be  given  by  Oa,  the  hori- 
zontal projection  of  OA'«     A  similar  construction  mav  be  used  to 
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determbe  the  displacement  of  on  etber  particle  due  to  the  reflected  or 
refracted  light,  the  period  of  vibration  being  in  all  three  cases  the  same. 
Now,  assuming  that  there  is  no  change  of  phase  in  the  reflected  or 
refracted  light,  the  equation, 
a  +  6  -/:,  means  that  the 
line  of  length  e,  which  must 
rotate  about  O,  in  order  to 
give  the  displacement  in  Ihe 
refracted  pencil,  must  be 
equal  to  OA  +  AB,  where 
OA  =  a,  and  AB  =  *.  But, 
if  a  change  of  phase  occurs, 
let  the  angle  COB  indicate 
the  difference  in  phase  be- 
tween the  refracted  and 
incident  waves.  Then  the 
line  OC  must  be  Ihe  resu/l- 
ant  of  OA  and  AC,   where 

AC  is  (he  amplitude  of  the        _  t.^      ^         ■    .    „  ,      , 

„         ,  '^  t  ■  ,1  Fig-  '74-— Phase  Changea  ID  the  ReAeclcd 

refiecled    wave,    so  that  the  md  Refraci^  Waves, 

ajigle  CAB  must  denote  (he 

phase  change  in  the  reflected  wave.  In  the  case  of  total  reflection, 
the  numerical  lengths  of  OA  and  AC  must  be  equal  (since  a  =  d),  and 
therefore,  as  the  amplitude  of  the  superiicial  refracted  disturbance 
decreases,  with  an  increase  in  the  angle  of  incidence,  so  as  to  reach  the 
value  lero  when  »'  =  90°,  the  phase  change  of  the  reflected  light  mnst 
increase. 

Reasoning  based  on  the  principles  explained  above  shows 
that  in  the  case  of  light  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  as  in  the  case  of  light  polarised 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  phase  change  due  to  internal 
reflection  increases  from  o  to  ir,  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
increases  from  its  critical  value  to  ir/2.  But  for  an  angle  of 
incidence  between  these  limits,  the  phase  change  due  to  internal 
reflection  of  light  jwlarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  will  differ 
from  that  of  light  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  Fresnel  calculated  that,  in  the  case  of  glass, 
internal  reflection  at  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  55°  would 
produce  a  difference  in  these  phase  changes,  amounting  to  ir/4. 

Treenel'B  Ehomb.~To  test  his  conclusions,  Fresnel  con- 
structed 3  ^homb  ol  glass  (Fig.  275)  such  that  a  ray  of  light, 
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AB,  could  enter  normally  at  one  end,  and  then,  after  being  twice 
internally  reflected  at  equal  angles  of  incidence  irf  55°,  should 
emerge  normally  from  the  opposite  end.     If  the  incidentlightis 
polarised,  its  vibrations  maldag  an  angle  of  4;°  with  the  plane 
of  incidence,  then  the  component  vibrations,  resolved  perpendi- 
cular and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  be  equal    A 
phase  difference  of  nj^  should  be  in- 
troduced   between    the   two   sets   of 
vibrations  at  each  reflection,  bo  thai 
the  emergent  light  should  consist  t>f 
two  equal  trains  of  waves,  vibrating 
at  right   angles    10    each    other,    and 
differing  in  phase  byjr/2.   Thus,  every 
particle  of   the  ether  in    the  path  olf 
the  emergent    light    should   iTiove  in 
a  circular  orbit,  in  the  plane  of  the 
wave-front  (p.  501).     In  other  words, 
the  emet^ent  light  should  be  circularly 
polarised. 
This    was  found  to   be    the  case, 
Fic  S75.— Frouel'i  Rhomb.      Moreover,  aS  was  anticipated,  if  the 
entering  light  is  circularly  polarised,  a 
further  change  of  phase  amounting  to  vji  is  introduced  between 
the  component  vibrations,  so  that  the  total  phase  diflerence 
amounts  to  jr,  and  the  emergent  light  is  plane-polarised,  in  a 
direction  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

If  elliplically  polarised  light  is  passed  through  a  Fresnel's 
rhomb,  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  vibrations  being  respectively  in, 
and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  fiirther  difference 
of  phase  amounting  to  ir/2  is  introduced  between  the  com- 
ponent vibrations,  which  already  differ  by  irji  (p.  246X  so 
that  plane-polarised  light  is  produced  in  this  case  also. 

Theory  of  MacCtlllaglL^Fresnel  assumed,  as  the  con- 
dition to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media, 
that  the  displacements,  parallel  to  the  surface,  of  ether 
particles  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  should  be  equal,  so  as  to  avoid 
slipping  at  the  surface.  But  it  would  appear  equally  necessary 
that  the  displacements,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  should  be 
equal,  and  in  the  same  direction  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
separation  between  ether    particles  on    opposite  sides  of  the 
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surface.    MacCullagh  worked  out  the  results  of  the  inclusion 
of  this  latter  condition. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  application  to  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
ineidonoe. 

L.et  the  positive  direction  of  the  amplitude  a  of  the  incident  light 
be  froxa  A  to  B  (Fig.  273).  To  determine  the  positive  direction  of  the 
amplitude  d  of  the  reflected  light,  notice  that,  at  normal  incidence,  AB 
will  coincide  with  DC ;  thus,  the  positive  direction  of  d  is  from  D  to  C. 
Similarly,  the  positive  direction  of  ^  is  from  E  to  C.  Now,  the  com* 
ponent  of  a,  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the  sur£su:e,  will  be  equal  to 
a  sin  BAC  =  a  sin  1.  This  will  correspond  to  a  displacement  upwards 
from  the  surface.  The  component  of  ^,  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the 
siir£A(ce«  will  be  equal  to  ^sinDCA  ==  ^sina,  directed  downwards  to- 
ward the  surface.  Hence,  the  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  near 
the  surface,  in  the  upper  medium,  will  be  proportional  to  (a  -  b)  sin  f , 
directed  upwards  from  the  surface. 

Similarly,  €  sin  r  will  be  proportional  to  the  displacement  of  an  ether 
particle  near  the  surface,  but  in  the  lower  medium ;  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  in  this  case  also  will  be  upwards.  Hence,  in  order  to 
avoid  separation  at  the  surface,  we  have — 

(a  -  ^)  sin/=  f  sinr    .    .    .  (no  separation)  .      (13) 
Also — 

(a  +  ^)cosj  =  f  cosr (no  slipping)  .      (14) 

Multiplying  these  equations  together,  we  obtain — 

(a*  -  ^)  sini cos*  =  ^'sinrcosr.  ....      (15) 

Substituting  v^lv^  =  sinf/sinr  in  the  energy  equation  (i),  p.  514,  we 

obtain — 

Pi(fl"  -  3^)  sin  »  cos  I  =  Pj<^  sin  r  cos  r.    .    .    .      (16) 

^uations  (is)  smd  (16)  can  only  be  rendered  consistent  by  writing 
Pi^  =  pg.  Tkus^  in  order  thai  there  should  be  neither  slipping  nor 
separation  ai  the  surjac^t  the  densities  of  the  two  media  must  be  equals 
the  difierences  in  the  velocity  of  light  being  due  to  differences  in  the 
elasticity  of  different  media. 

Solving  (13)  and  (14)  for  (^)  and  [f)  in  terms  of  a,  we  obtain— 

a  (sin  I  cos  i  +  cos  i  sin  f)  »  r  (sin  r cos  %  +  cos  r  sin  /)  ^  c  sin  {i  ^  r). 

2a  sin  i  cos  i 

•*•  ^=     .    /.  . — r (17) 

sin  (1  +  r)  ^  " 
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b  (cos  f  sin  i  +  sin  i  cos  i)  =  c  (cos r  sin  *  -  sin  r  cos  ?)=  -  ^  sin  (»  -  r). 

.    A-      .sin {i  -r)  _        sin(g  -  r) 
2  sin  {  cos  %  sin  (t  +  r) 

E/^uations  (17)  and  (18),  according  to  MacCuUagh's  theory,  give  the 
amplitudes  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  waves,  when  the  vibrations  are 
in  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  they  are  identical  with  Fresnel's  equations, 
(5)  and  (6),  p.  516,  referring  to  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence^  except  that  the  value  of  c  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
sin  i/sin  r  =  /it. 

For  Tibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidenee,  we  have— 

a  +  ^  =  f , 

since  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  sur&ce,  and  therefore  no  separa- 
tion can  take  place.  Combining  this  with  MacCuUagh's  energy 
equation  (15),  we  obtain — 

{a  -  b)  sin  i  cos  «*  =  t:  sin  r  cos  r. 

(sin  r  cos  r\       c  /sin  2i  +  sin  2r\ 
I  +  ~ : :)  =  -(  : — : :—  I 
sm  t  cos  tj       2  \      sm  t  cos  i     / 

sin  (/  +  r)  sin  {i  -  r) 


sm  t  cos  t 


__  sin  {cost 

sm  {t  +  r)  sin  {t  -  r) 
Also — 

cos  {i  +  r)  sin  {i  -  r) 


(        sinrcosrX       fsin2?-sin2r 

2b  =  C\\  -  - — : :  I  = : — : : —  =  - 

\        sin  I  cos  tJ      2      sin  r  cos  % 


c 


sm  t  cos  t 


,             tan  (/  -  r) 
.'.  b  =  'a- — ;.       ;. (20) 

tan  (t  +  r) 

Equations  (19)  and  (20)  are  identical  with  Fresnel's  equations  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  light,  when  the  vibrations  are 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  except  that  the  value  of  ^  is  increased  in  the 
ratio  sin  z/sin  r  =  fi.  According  to  (20),  ^  =  o  when  tan  (i  +  r)  =  00, 
and  i  +  r  =  ir/2.  Since  we  know  from  experiment  that  light  polarised 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  is  totally  transmitted  for  an 
angle  of  incidence  i,  given  by  the  equation  i  -h  r  =  ir/2,  MacCullagh's 
lesults  can  only  be  brought  into  conformity  with^Brewster*s  law  (p.  475) 
by  assuming  that  the  vibrations  of  polarised  light  are  perfortmd  in  the 
s  fHane  of  polarisation,  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it,  as  assumed  by 
Fresnel.     As  we  have  seen,  it  is  practically  certain  that   Fresael's 
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assumption  is  correct,  so  that  MacCullagh's  theory  must  be  abandoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fresnel's  theory  cannot  be  considered  sound,  since 
it  implies  a  separation  of  the  ether  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

Oenoral  Summary  of  our  Present  Knowledge.— Green  has 
fully  worked  out  the  problem  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  the 
interface  of  two  elastic  solids,  when  the  elasticities  are  equal  and 
the  densities  differ.  He  found  that  there  would  be  no  angle  of 
complete  polarisation.  Since  experiment  shows,  that  in  substances 
of  which  perfectly  plane  and  smooth  surfaces  can  be  obtained, 
complete  polarisation  occurs  (p.  476),  it  follows  that  Green's 
theory  falls  to  the  ground.  The  direction  of  vibration,  according 
to  Green's  theory,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plan&  of  polarisation, 
as  proved  by  experiment. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  worked  out  an  elastic  solid  theory, 
according  to  which  the  densities  of  the  two  media  are  the 
same,  while  their  elasticities  differ.  He  found  that  in  this  case 
there  would  be  two  polarising  angles,  which  is  contrary  to 
experience. 

Thus,  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by  isotropic  media 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  terms  of  the  properties 
of  ordinary  elastic  solids.  Even  when  the  reactions  of  the 
molecules  are  taken  into  account,  as  in  Sellmeier's  theory  (p.  375), 
the  difflculties  are  in  no  way  removed ;  as  pointed  out  on  p.  283, 
an  increase  in  the  effective  density  of  the  medium  is  produced 
by  these  reactions,  and  Fresnel's  energy  equation  still  holds. 

On  the  other  hand,  FresnePs  results  are  in  very  close 
agreement  with  experimental  facts  ;  consequently  we  may  con- 
clude that  similar  results  may  possibly  be  obtainable,  this  time  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  from  some  other  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light,  or  of  the  medium  by  means  of  which  light-vibrations  are 
transmitted. 


yEoLOTROPic  Media 

General  Conditions. — Any  physical  agency,  when  acting  on 
a  crystal,  will  generally  produce  different  effects  in  different 
directions  in  the  crystal.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion of  a  crystal  will  have  different  values  in  different 
directions,  and  a  similar  variation  usually  occurs  in  respect  to 
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thermal  conductivity,  ha^rdness,  clciavage,  elasticity^  etc  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  crystal  presents 
characteristics  which  vary  with  the  direction  of  vibration. 

Fresnel  assumed  that,  when  a  plane  light-wave  passes  through 
a  crystal,  the  direction  of  vibration  of  an  ether  particle  is  always 
parallel  to  the  wave-front,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wave  is  transmitted.  He  further  assumed  that  the 
restoring  force  called  into  play  by  the  displacement  of  an  ether 
particle,  depends  on  the  absolnte  displacement  of  that  particle. 
As  we  have  seen  (p.  274),  according  to  a  correct  elastic  solid 
theory,  the  restoring  force  depends  on  the  displacement  of  a 
particle  relatively  to  surrounding  particles^  so  that  Fresnel's 
assumption  in  this  respect  is  defective.  Indeed,  on  this 
assumption,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  vibrations  could  be  handed 
on  from  particle  to  particle,  so  as  to  constitute  progressive 
waves ;  any  mechanical  connection  between  neighbouring 
particles  would  necessitate  reactions  depending  in  some  manner 
on  their  relative  displacements.  However,  if  we  accept  FresnePs 
assumption,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  ether  must  be 
measured  by  the  restoring  force  called  into  play  by  a  unit  linear 
displacement  of  an  ether  particle.  The  velocity  of  wave  pro- 
pagation being  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
ratio  of  the  elasticity  to  the  density  of  the  ether,  from  a  loose 
analogy  with  the  reasoning  given  on  p.  271,  it  follows  that,  if  the 
restoring  force  on  an  ether  particle  varies  with  the  direction  of 
displacement,  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  will  vary  with 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  wave-front.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Fresnel*s  theory  contemplates  only  motions  of  the  ether  ; 
the  reactions  of  the  matter  molecules  are  supposed  merely  to 
modify  the  elasticity  of  the  ether^  so  that  ethereal  displacements 
in  different  directions  call  into  play  different  restoring  forces, 
while  the  density  of  the  ether  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of 
matter  molecules;  this  is,  of  course,  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
assumptions  made  to  explain  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light  by  isotropic  media. 

Principal  Azea  of  Elasticity. —Fresnel  next  assumed  that, 
within  a  crystal,  there  are  three  directions,  each  one  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  ccmtaining  the  other  two,  characterised 
by  the  property  that  in  either  of  them  the  displacement  of  an 
ether  particle,  and  the  restoring  force  called  into  play,  are  m 
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the  same  straight  line.  The  restoring  forces  corresponding  to 
unit  displacements  along  these  directions  are  defined  as  the 
principal  (optical)  elaitioitiei  of  the  crystal. 

Drawing  three  straight  lines  parallel  to  these  directions,  so 
as  to  intersect  in  a  single  point,  we  obtain  a  system  of  three 
rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates.  We  shall  term  these  the  axes 
of  jr,  y^  and  -sr,  respectively.  Let  the  principal  elasticities  along 
Xy  y^  and  z^  be  respectively  equal  to  tf^,  ^,  and  ^. 

Consider  an  ether  particle,  initially  situated  at  the  origin,  but 
now  displaced  through  unit  distance  in  a  straight  line,  inclined 
to  the  axes  of  x^  y,  and  s^  at  angles  of  which  the  cosines  are 
equal  to  /j,  L^  /g.  Then,  since  the  distance  of  the  particle 
from  the  origin  is  equal  to  unity,  the  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
Xy  yy  z,  of  the  particle  will  be  given  by — 

;r  =  /i  X  I  =  /j,       J/  =  /g  X  I  =  4,        J?  =  4  X  I  =  /g. 

Thus,  the  given  unit  displacement  can  be  resolved  into  three 
components,  respectively  equal  to  4,  /g,  /g,  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z. 

The  displacement  /j,  along  the  axis  of  x,  will  call  into 
play  a  restoring  force  equal  to  aVi,  since  a^  is  the  restoring 
force  corresponding  to  unit  displacement  in  that  direction. 
Similarly,  the  component  restoring  forces  along  the  ^  and  z  axes 
will  be  equal  to  W2  and  ^/g  respectively.  Since  the  resultant 
restoring  force  on  the  particle  is  equivalent  to  the  three  com- 
ponents aVj,  Pl.^  and  ^/j,  it  follows  that  the  direction  cosines 
of  this  resultant  will  be  proportional  to  aVi,  Wg,  and  cV^  As 
a  consequence,  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  in  the  same  line  as  the  displacement,  so  that  it 
will  not  tend  to  bring  the  displaced  particle  back  to  its  position 
of  equilibrium.  The  only  exceptions  occur  when  the  displace- 
ment is  along  one  or  other  of  the  axes. 

Wave  Propagation  in  a  Crystal.— Let  us  suppose  that  a 

plane  wave  is  transmitted  through  the  crystal.  All  particles  in 
the  wave-front  will,  at  a  given  instant,  be  displaced  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  in  order  that  the  wave  should  be  transmitted 
without  alteration,  it  is  necessary  that  these  displacements 
should  give  rise  to  exactly  similar  displacements  in  the  new 
wave-front.  But  if  the  restoring  force  on  a  particle  is  not  in  the 
same  straight  line  as  the  displacement,  the  reaction  of  the 

M   M 
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particle  will  produce  in  the  new  wave-front  displacements  which 
are  not  parallel  to  those  in  the  old  wave-front  Thus,  the 
character  of  the  wave  would  alter  during  transmission. 

It  is  found  that  in  a  given  wave-front  there  are  always  two 
directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  such  that  a  displace- 
ment in  either  will  give  rise  to  a  restoring  force  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  displacement  and  the  wave  normal.  In  these  cases 
the  restoring  force  only  comprises  a  component  parallel  to  the 
displacement,  and  another  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front. 
Assuming  that  vibrations  can  only  be  performed  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  wave  propagation,  and  therefore  in  the 
wave-front,  the  component  of  the  restoring  force  perpendicular 
to  the  wave-front  can  produce  no  effect  on  the  direction  of 
vibration,  so  that,  with  respect  to  vibrations  performed  in  the 
directions  mentioned,  the  component  of  the  restoring  force 
resolved  parallel  to  the  displacement  is  alone  operative  in 
propagating  the  waves.  Thus,  in  a  given  wave-front,  tliere  an 
i^lways  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  siudi  tliat 
vibrations  along  these  can  be  transmitted  without  alteration. 

Thus,  we  must  suppose  that  a  plane  wave  of  unpolarised  light, 
after  entering  a  crystal  at  normal  incidence,  at  first  passes 
through  a  transition  stage  in  which  the  vibrations  are  con- 
tinually altering  their  directions  in  the  wave-front.  After 
penetrating  the  crystal  to  a  very  small  distance,  the  vibrations 
entirely  settle  down  to  two  directions  in  the  wave-front  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  No  energy  has  been  lost,  and  that  of  the 
incident  vibrations  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  sets 
of  vibrations  transmitted  through  the  crystal.  Thus,  the  trans- 
mitted light  becomes  polarised  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Velocity  of  Wave  Transmission. — The  wave-front  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  transmitted.  The 
two  directions,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  trans- 
mission, and  to  each  other,  in  which  vibrations  can  be-  per- 
manently executed,  are  determined  by  reasoning  similar  to  that 
explained  above.  The  restoring  forces  corresponding  to  unit 
displacements  along  these  directions  will  generally  be  different, 
so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  for  vibrations  in  these 
directions  will  also  be  different.  Since  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
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ether,  the  vibrations  in  the  two  directions  defined  above  will 
produce  two  separate  waves  travelling  in  the  same  direction 
with  different  velocities. 

Wava  Sur&ca.  —Let  us  suppose  that,  at  a  given  instant,  a 
great  number  of  plane  waves  are  passing,  in  different  directions, 
through  a  point  in  a  crystal  Corresponding  to  each  direction 
of  wave  transmission  there  will  in  general  be  two  waves  travel- 
ling with  different  velocities,  and  these  will  of  course  traverse 
different  distances  in  the  same  time.  If  we  draw,  through  the 
given  point,  a  great  number  of  symmetrically  distributed  straight 
lines,  to  represent  the  directions  in  which  the  various  waves 
are  transmitted,  we  can  mark  off  on  each  the  two  distances 
through  which  waves  will  be  transmitted  in  the  given  time  ini 
that  direction.  Let  a  plane  be  drawn  through  each  point  so. 
found,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  the  point 
is  situated.  These  planes  will  represent  the  various  wave- 
fronts.  The  intersections  <^  these  planes  will  envelop  twq 
curved  surfaces,  which  constitute  the  two  sheets  of  FresneFs 
wave  surface. 

The  determination  of  the  equation  to  this  surface  con-; 
stitutes  a  problem  in  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen-', 
sions.^  Here  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  simpler 
problem  of  finding  the  intersections  of  the  wave  sur^e  by  the 
three  planes,  containing  the  three  axes,  taken  two  by  two.  The 
mathematical  difficulties  of  the  problem  are  thus  greatly  dimin- 
ished, while  most  of  the  important  properties  of  the  surface  are 
rendered  evident. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  three  principal  elasticities  of  the 
crystal,  along  the  axes  of  x,  y^  and  z^  are  respectively  equal  to 
a\  ^,  and  r»,  where  a^  >  l^  >  ^. 

Section  of  the  Wave  Surfsice  by  the  Plane  of  xje*.— Let 
OX,  OZ  (Fig.  276),  represent  the  axes  of  x  and  j?,  so  that  the 
axis  oiy  must  be  imagined  to  pass  through  O  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  B6  be  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave- 
front  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Thus  N'ON,  the 
normal  to  the  wave-front,  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  displacements  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y^  and  thus  will 
call  forth  vestoring'forces  parallel  to  their  own  directions.    Thus, 

1  Its  full  solution  can  be  found  in  Preston's  TJUory  0/  LigMty  p.  a68. 
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vibrations  in  ihis  direction  can  be  transmitted  without  change 
through   the   medium   {p.  530).      Displacements  along   OB,  in 
the  plane  of  xz,  will  possess  no  component  along  the  axis  of 
y,  so  that  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
restoring  forces  called  into  play  by  the  component  displacements 
along  OX  and  OZ.  Since  these  component  forces  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  their  resultant  must  also  do  so,  and  it  will  therefore 
lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  displacement  (along  OB)  and  the 
normal  to    the    wave, 
NGN'.       Thus,     dis- 
placements along  any 
line,  OB,  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  can   be 
transmitted      without 
change  (p.  530). 

Vibrations  Per- 
pendicular TO  THE 
Plane  of  jts. — Unit 
displacement  pierpen- 
dicular  to  the  plane 
of  j-2  will  call  forth  a 
restoring  force  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  y,  equal 
^        ,    ,„  «;       D  ■     ■  to  ^-     Thus  ff'  is  the 

Fig.  J76  — Illuslrjt«  Vfavt   Prepapi"on  in  a  ,       -   .         ,    , 

Crystal.  clastjcily  of  the  ether 

for  vibrations  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  j-z,  and  a  plane  wave  vibrating  in  this 
direction  will  travel  along  ON  with  a  velocity  equal  to  V^/ft 
where  p  is  the  density  of  the  ether.  Let  i'/p  =  ^-  Then  a  plane 
wave  vibrating  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  Jf*  will  travel  3  dis- 
tance equal  to  8  in  one  second.  Since  this  result  is  independent 
of  the  direction  of  the  normal  N'ON,  all  waves  of  the  class 
considered  will  travel  through  equal  distances  in  a  second,  and 
their  traces  will  give  a  number  of  straight  lines  enveloping  a 
circle,  with  O  as  centre,  and  radius  =  )3.  This,  then,  is  the 
section  of  the  wave  surface  corresponding  to  waves  vibrating 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  (Fig.  278). 

Vibrations  in  the  Plane  of  .r?.— Let  ON,  the  normal  to 
the  wave-front,  make  an  angle  8  with  the  axis  OX.  Then,  since 
'5B  is  perpendicular  to  ON,  ^  BOX'  =  (ir/i)-  A      Thus,  unit 
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displacement  along  OB  will  be  equivalent  to  the  components, 
I  X  cos  BOX'  =  cos  i(ir/z)  -  flj  ■=  sin  tf  along  OX',  and  I  x  cos 
BOZ  "  cos  6,  along  OZ.    The  corresponding  restoring  forces 
will  be  equal  to  a'  sin  6  and  c*  cos  e,  along  OX  and  OZ  respec- 
tively.    According  to   Fresnel's  hypothesis,  ii  is  only  the  com- 
portent  restoring  force  resolved  along  the  direction  of  displace- 
ment which  is  operative  in  wave  transmission.      We  must 
therefore  resolve  tlie  forces  acting  along  OX  and  OZ  in  the 
direction  of  OB,  and  add  the  results.    We  thus  get  (a'sin'fl  + 
^  cos'  6)  as  the  effective  restoring  force  for  unit  displacement 
along  OB.    This  gives  us  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  for  dis- 
placements along  OB,  and  the  corresponding  velocity  of  trans- 
mission   is  equal   to    V((i' sin' iJ-H  tocos' 9)/,).     Let  a'/P  =  "*, 
whilst  f*/p  =  y*.    Then  a 
plane   wave  vibrating  in 
the  plane  of  xz  (the  wave 
normal  being  in  the  plane 
of  xs,  and    incline!    to 
the  axis  of  jr  at  an  angle 
fl)    will    be     transmitted 
with  a  velocity  equal  to 
^(a'sin'fl-t-T'cosM). 

On  ON  mark  ofTa  pnint 
N  at  a  distance  equal  to 
^(.■sin>ll  +  ,=  cos'  »). 
Through  N  draw  the 
straight  line  DNE  per- 
pendicular to  ON.  Then 
the  plane  wave  (vibrating 
in  the  plane  of  xz),  of 
which  BB  is  the  trace, 
will,    after    one    second, 

occupy  a   position    such        F.c.  w.-W.™^t«.ing  in  .h.  Pi«,= 
that  DNE  is  its  trace. 

If  we  now,  from  O  (Fig.  277),  draw  a  number  of  straight 
lines,  representing  various  directions  of  wave  transmission  in 
the  plane  of  .ira,  and  if,  through  N^,  N„  N,  .  .  .  ,  points  found  in 
the  manner  just  described,  we  draw  perpendiculars  to  represent 
the  traces  of  the  corresponding  wave  fronts,  the  intersections  of 
these  perpendiculars  will  give  us  a  curve  which  is  the  sectioa 
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K^  the  wave  surface  corresponding  to  waves  vibrating  parallel 
to  the  plane  oixz  (Fig.  277)w 

In  Fig.  277  the  traces  of  the  wave .  fronts,  corresponding  to 
ten  different  directions  of  wave  propagation,  are  given.  It  is 
seen  that  these  envelop  an  oval  curve.  As  the  angle  between 
'successive  wave  normals  (such  as  NgONi)  is  diminished,  the 
curve  becomes  more  exactly  defined.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
trace  of  a  plane  wave  front  passes  through  two  points  on  the 
curve,  and  as  the  number  of  traces  is  increased,  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  diminishes.  Consequently,  the  traces 
of  the  plane  wave  fronts  are  tangents  to  the  curve,  and  the  plaiM 
wave  fronts  themielTdi  are  tangent  planet  to  the  wave  sorlkea. 

We  can,  moreover,  obtain  the  equation  to  this  section  in  a 
comparatively  simple  manner.  Let  DF  (Fig.  276)  represent  the 
trace  of  a  wave  fnnAX  of  which  the  normal,  represented  by  OM, 
is  very  jicarly  coincident  with  ON.  DE  and  DF  intersect  in 
D,  so  that  D  must  be  a  point  on  the  wave  surface.  We  must 
determine  the  equation  of  all  such  points  as  D,  obtained  by  the 
construction  described  above. 

It  can  be  proved  ^  that  if  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin 
to  a  straight  tine  is  /,  and  this  perpendicular  makes  an  angle,  9,  with 
the  axis  of  Xy  then  the  equation  to  the  straight  line  referred  to  the 
Axes  of  Xy  Zy  is  given  by  x  cos  9  +  2  sin  0  =  /. 

Since  /=  ON  (Fig.  276)  =  ^{0?^^$^-  tocos'* fl),  the  equation  to 
the  straight  line  DNE  is  given  by — 

jfCos0  +  «Mn«  =  (o«sin*e  + y^cos^tf)*.    ...      (i) 

.'.  :^ea^9+  a:r«cosdsin0  +  a^sin^fl  =  a'sin^tf  +  y^cos^B, 

. •.  («*  -  a') sin^ 9  -f  2xz sin  9cos9  +  (x"^  -  y^) cos' 0  =  o. 

Dividing  both  sides  by  («*  -  «-)  cos'  d,  we  obtain— 

When  definite  values  are  given  to  x  and  s,  (2)  becomes  a  quadratic 
equadon  in  tan  9,  which  will  generally  be  satisfied  by  two  separate 
values  of  B,  Thus,  the  point  D  (Fig.  276),  will  be  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  two  lines,  such  as  DNE,  DMF,  of  which  the  perpendiculais 
firom  the  origin  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  angles  O^  =  z  NOX, 
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and  #,=  I  MOX.  ^  the  angle  MON  ia  infinileMmally  small,  these  two 
angles  should  become  equal.  Thus,  if  we  find  the  connecliiin  between 
X  and  z,  in  order  that  (z)  should  give  two  equal  values  for  tan  9,  we  shall 
obtain  the  condilion  that  the  point  {x,  s)  lies  on  the  curve  enveloped 
by  the  variable  straight  line  given  by  (l).     From  (j)— 

tan^ e  +   „   --  tan  B  +  (    , i  )  =  (    „  ■-::     -  -5 ^ 


751^ 


In  order  that  thij4  should  give  two  equal  values  for  tan  B,  the  quantity 
under  ihe  radical  sign  must  be  equal  to  zero.     Thus~- 

*V  -  (>*  -  «')  (:^  -  7")  =  xV  -  :t"i»  +  eV  +  ■^»''  -  « V  =  o- 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  ivork  on  coordinate  geometry,'  that 
this  equation  reptesentsan  ellipse,  the  principal  semi -axes  of  which  lie  in 
the  axes  of  reference  ;  (hat  in  the  axis  of  x  having  a  length  equal  to  y, 
while  that  in  the  axis  of  i  has  a  length  equal  to  n.  This  ellipse  is  (he 
section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  xi,  corresponding  (o 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xi. 

The  complete  section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  j« 
is  thusacircle,ofradiusi9,  and  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi-axes 
lie  in  the  axes  of  rand  e,  and  are  respectively 
ei^ual  toy  and  o.  This  section  is  shown  in 
Fig.  278.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ellipse 
and  circle  intersect  in  four  points,  in  two 
straight  lines.  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  plane  of  xi:  contains  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  elasticity  of  the  crystal.' 
We  shall  afierwards  find  that  it  has  important 
consequences. 

Ssctiou  of  the  Wave  Snr&ce  by  the  fig.  i;3.~SeciiDo 
Plane  of  xj/.—To  find  this,  we  proceed  ex-  u  Plane  ofS" 

actly  as  in  the  case  of  the  section  by  the  plane 
of  xg.      In  Fig.  276  we  need  Mily  imagine  that  the  line  OZ 

1  Loney,  p.  n& 
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represents  the  axis  of_v,  while  the  axis  of  z  is  perpendicular  to 
the  paper. 

All  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xj,  will  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  B,  and  for  these  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  will  be  equal  to  ^,  so 
that  all  wave-fronts  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy,  the  vibrations 
being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ::,  will  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  Vf'/p  —  Y.  Thus,  a  circle  with  radius  f  will  be  one  part  of  the 
section  of  the  wave  surface  t^  the  plane  o^xy  (Pig.  279), 

Turning  our  attention  to  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xy,  let  the  wave 
normal  make  an  angle,  9,  with  the  axis  of  j-.  Tben  the  elasticity  of  the 
ether  for  vibrations  in  the  corresponding  wave-front  will  be  equal  to 
a'sin^S  +  i'cos'B,  and  the  velocity  of  wave  propagation  will  be  equal 
to  ^(«'  sin'  B  +  S'  cos''  9).  The  equation  to  the  line  which  is  the  trace 
on  the  plane  of  xy  of  the  wave-front  one  second  after  it  passed  through 
the  origin,  will  be  given  by — 

jTCOSfl  -Hasina  =  (n'sin'fl  ■)- jS'cos'S)', 

and,  proceeding  in  the  manner  previously  explained,  we  find  that,  if 
various  lines  for  different  values  of  9  are  drawn,  they  will  envelop  the 
ellipse,  given  by  the  equation — 


Thus,  the  section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  xy 
consists  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi-axes  agree  with  the 
reference  axes  of  x  and  y,  and 
have  the  values  &  and  a  respectively, 
together  with  a  circle  of  radius  y.  In 
this  case  the  circle  lies  entirely  within 
the  ellipse  (Fig.  279). 

Section  of  the  Wave  Snrfoce  by 

the     Plane    of    sy.  —  The    student 

should  have  no  difficulty  in  proving 

^'"suffjl^^'p'i^^'^of^"      '''^'  ^'''^  "■'"  consist  of  an  ellipse,  of 

which  the   semi-axes  agree    with  the 

reference  axes  of  ss  and  j*,  and  have  values  respectively  equal  to 

&  and  1 ;  together  with  a  circle  of  radius  a.     In   this  case  the 

ellipse  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  circle  {Fig.  280). 

Qeneial  Fonn  of  Presnel's  Wave  Siirfoce.~This  can  be 
seen  from  Fig.  281,  which   gives  a  perspective  view  of  tbe 
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sections  by  the  three  reference  planes.    Fig.  282  shows  the  wave 
surface  with  the  front  half  of  the  outer  shell  removed. 
Principal  RefractivB  Indices  of  a  CrystaL— From  the 

reasoning    already    employed,  it   follows 

that  all  plane  waves,  vibrating  parallel 

to  the  axis  of  x,  will  possess  a  velocity 

equal  to  a.     Let  v^  be  the  velocity  of  light 

in  -vaaio.    Then  the  refractive  index  of 

the  crystal  for  waves  vibrating  parallel  to 

the  axis  of  J-  will  be  equal  to  v,^a.    Simi- 
larly Wo/3  and  v^y  will  be  the  refractive 

indices  for  waves  vibrating  parallel  to  the 

axes  of  y  and  z,  respectively.    The  quan- 
tities v4<s  ^^0,  and  vjy  are  termed  the     ^'"s^'^^pSJ.eoOr 

prinoipBl  nfrftetlTe  indicei  of  the  crystal. 

Diiwrtaonof  theEay.— Let  ED,  FD  (Fig.  276),  represent  two 

nearly  parallel  plane  waves  which  passed  simultaneously  through 
theoriginO.  Since  the 
^  medium  is  aeolotropic, 

the  distances  travelled 
by  these  waves  will  be 
unequal ;  in  the  figure 
CM  >  ON.  In  the 
in)mediate  neighbour- 
hood of  D  the  two 
waves  reinforce  each 
other ;   thus,   D   will 

*  be  a  position  of  maxi- 

mum disturbance.  At 
other  points  the  dis- 
placements due  to 
these  waves  will  be 
neutralised  by  other 
waves  in  different 
phases.  Hence  the 
p  disturbance  produced 

FIG.  =8.,-3.cii(™  rf  FKSMfs  Wave  SurfMt       by  the  waves  ED  and 
FD  will  only  be  sen- 
sible at  D.  It  is  obvious  that  the  disturbance  at  D  has  previously 
passed  along  the  line  OD  ;  thua  QQ  U  tha  nj  nnwpondiaK  M 
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pluM  warn  HniiU;  pandlal  to  ED.     It  must  be  noticed  that  in 
general  the  ray  is  not  perpendicular,  to  the  wave-front. 

Oonnection  between  Bay  and  Vibration  Directions.— We 
can  now  deduce  an  important  law,  connecting  the  direction  of 
vibration  in  a  plane  wave  front  with  the  direction  of  the  ray. 
Since  DNO  (Fig.  276)  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  DN  is  the 


projection  of  OD  on  the  wave  fironL  But  the  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  wave  front  of  which  DNE  is  a  section,  are  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  are  therefore  along  DN.  Thus,  if  we 
proj«et  tlie  rkj  on  th«  oorreipDiidiAg  wftTB  front,  wo  obtain  the 
diraetloa  of  vibratiou  in  that  raj. 

Optic  Axes.— In  the  plane  of  xt,  which  contains  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  elasticities  of  the  crystal,  there  are  two 
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directions  of  wave  propagation  such  that  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  vibration 
in  the  wave  front. 

From  the  reasoning  on  pp.  532-3,  we  see  that  vibrations 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xz  are  transmitted  with  a  uni- 
form velocity  equal  to  /3,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  wave 
propagation.  Vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xz  are  transmitted 
with  a  velocity  equal  to — 

A/(tt2sin2<9  +  yacos2^)==  VCy*  +  (a»-y2)sin2^X 

where  B  is  the  inclination  of  the  wave  normal  to  the  axis  of  jr. 
Now,  VV+(«^-7^)  sin^  ^)  will  increase  from  7  to  a  as  (^  is 
increased  from  o  to  7r/2,  and  since  o  >  /3  >  y  (p.  530>  it  follows 
that  for  some  value  of  6  between  these  limits  we  shall  have — 

[/  +  (a2  -  -f)  sin*  ^]*  =  /3. 

For  this  value  of  ^,  vibrations  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  the 
plane  of  xz  will  be  transmitted  with  equal  velocities,  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  in  this  case  all  vibrations,  whatsoever  may  be 
their  directions  in  the  wave  front,  can  be  transmitted  without 
alteration  with  one  uniform  velocity. 

To  find  the  values  of  6  for  which  this  occurs,  we  have — 

7*  +  (a2  -  72)sin2a  =  iS^;  .-.  (a^  -  78)  sin^C  =  jS^  -  7', 
and  

sinfl  =  ±A/-^^^7:p. 

The  meaning  of  this  can  be  seen  on  reference  to  Fig.  283. 
As  already  explained  (p.  534),  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave  front 
on  the  plane  of  xz  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  section  of  the 
corresponding  sheet  of  the  wave  surface.  As  a  general  rule, 
tangents  to  the  ellipse  and  circle  (Fig.  283),  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  one  common  direction,  will  not  coincide,  so  that  there 
are  generally  two  different  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  a 
given  direction,  corresponding  to  vibrations  in,  and  perpendicu- 
lar to,  the  plane  of  xz.  But  there  are  two  directions  of  trans- 
mission, equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  OX,  corresponding  to 
which  a  tangent  to  the  circle  is  also  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse. 
These  directions  are  determined  by  the  above  values  of  sin  d. 
Since  ^  is  the  inclination  to  the  axis  of  Xy  of  the  perpendicular 
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from  the  origin  on  to  the  tangent,  it  follows  that  the  two  values 
of  6  correspond     to    the    angles    NOX  and   N'OX,    where 
N'OX'  =  NOX. 

ThB  two  direotioiu  in  • 
crTital,  aloi^  whioli  pUna 
ware!  mftj  be  transmittail 
with  Dns  luiifoniL  Teloeit;, 
whatevsr  mty  be  Uie  dfrM' 
tioD  of  tba  Tibr&tiau  is 
tb«  «BT«  front,  ara  tenned 
the  optlo  axM  of  ikt 
■     cryiUL 

Thus,  in  Fig.  283,  which 
represents  the  section  erf 
the  wave  surface  of  a 
crystal  by  the  plane  con-i 

Flc  =Bj.-Op.ic  Axa  or  a  CrysUl.  ta'"'"g  O^   a"d   OX,  the 

axes  of  greatest  and  least 
elasticity,  the  lines  ON  and  ON'  indicate  the  directions  of  the 

Internal  Conical  Befraction.— Although  plane  waves  travel 
along  the  optic  axes  of  a  crystal  with  one  uniform  velocity, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  wave  front, 
the  corresponding  rays  will  pursue  very  different  paths.  In 
Fig.  283,  OM  represents  the  direction  of  the  ray  corresponding 
to  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xz  {i.e.  along  MN),  while  ON 
represents  the  ray  corresponding  to  vibrations  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  xz  {i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper). 

The  tangent  line  NM  (Fig.  283)  touches  the  ellipse  and  circle 
at  \h^  points  M  and  N.  Sir  William'Hamilton  proved,  however, 
that  the  tangent  plane,  of  which  NM  is  the  trace,  touches  the 
wave  surface  along  a  circle  of  which  NM  is  a  diameter.  The 
pKiints  P,P' (Fig.  281),  are  the  centres  of  small  conical  depressions 
in  the  wave  surface,  and  the  tangent  planes  of  which  NM, 
N'M'  are  the  traces,  cover  these  up,  making  contact  with  the  sur- 
face alonga  circle  (compare  Fig.  282).  But,  corresponding  to  each 
point  of  contact  between  the  tangent  plane  and  the  suifece,  there 
wilt  be  a  definite  ray  of  light ;  consequently  there  will  be  a 
hollow  cone  of  rays,  diverging  from  0,  and  passing  through  the 
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circle  of  contact.  Since  all  of  these  rays  correspond  to  coinci- 
dent plane  waves,  if  they  are  refracted  into  the  air  from  the 
crystal  they  will  be  rendered  parallel,  and  will  produce  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  rays  (Fig.  284). 

At  Sir  William  Hamilton's  invitation,  Dr.  Lloyd  made  an 
experimental  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  this  conclu- 
sion. He  chose  a  crystal 
of  aragonite,  since  in  that 
case  the  angle  of  the 
internal  cone  is  greater 
than  in  most  other  crys- 
tals, and  its  principal 
indices  of  refraction  had 
previously  been  carefully 
measured  by  Rudberc. 
_..  .  ,   '  .      ...  Fig.  j84—lnKmal  Conical  Refraclion. 

The  crystal  was  cut  with 
its    two   opposite    faces 

perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  and  a  very  narrow 
linear  pencil  of  light,  passing  through  the  apertures^n  two  screens 
(Fig.  285),  was  refracted  through  the  crystal  in  the  plane  con- 
taining the  optic  axes  of  the  crystals.     By  moving  the  screen 
placed  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  crystal,  the  angle 
of    incidence    was 
varied.      The     re- 
fracted rays,  after 
passing      through 
the  crystal,  fell  on 
a  screen  EF,  and 
in     general     pro- 
duced   two    white 
spots  ;     but    at    a 
certain    angle     of 
'■'  •■'-"•""'I'aSS?'  '■'""'  '^•'*"'         incidence        tl,ese 
spots  enlarged  so 
as  to  form  a  luminous  ring  with  a  dark  centre,  so  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  prediction  was  fully  verified.    The  angle 
of  incidence  at  which  this  occurred  was  found  by  receiving  the 
reflected  ray  OK  on  a  screen,  so  that  the  value  of  the  angle  was 
obviously  equal  to  half  the  angle  SOK.   The  angle.so  found  was 
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in  perfect  agreement  with  theory,  as  was  also  the  vntical  angle 
of  the  interna]  cone  of  rays. 

Mr.  W.  B.  CroA  has  obtained  a  photograph  by  allowing  the  hollow  ' 
cylinder  of  rays  emei^ing  from  the  crystal  to  fall  on  a  photc^raphic 
plate.  The  screen  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  crystal  was 
perforated  with  five  small  apertures,  so  that  five  narrow  linear  pencils 
were  refracted  through  the  ciystaL  The  central  aperture  was  in  such  a 
position  that  the  pencil  admitted  by  it  formed  the  internal  cone  of  rays ; 
corresponding  to  this  aperture  we  have  Ihc  centra!  bright  ring  (Fig.  iS6|. 
The  pencils  admitted  by  the  other  apertures  were  inclined  to  ihe  direc- 
tion in  which  internal  conical  refraction  occurs,  so  that  the  eme^ent 
pencils  were  not  cylindrical.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  images, 
due  to  double  fefraction,  are  related  to  the  single  drculai  imagedoe  to 
internal  conical  refraction,  is  strikingly  shown. 

Polarisation  of  Cone  of  Rays— It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  rays  OM  and  ON 
(Fig.  287)  are  performed  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  any  two 
rays,  passing  through  points  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter  to  the  circle  of  contact 
erf'  the  tangent  plane  and 
will   be  polarised  at  righ 

For,let  ON  (Fig. 287)0 
(Fig.  283),  while  NPQ  re 
Fig.  »e6  — RmuUs  of        spective  view   of  the    cir 
rSI™^"'""        Then  ON  is  perpendicula 
the  circle   NPQ.      Let   P 
points  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  PQ  to  the 
Then  the  projection  of  OP  on  the  plane  of  Nl 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  P)  will  give 
vibration  at  P  ;  this  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  P^ 
vibrations  in  the  ray  passing  through  Q  will  be  in  the  direction 
QN.     But  PN  and  QN  are  at  right  angles,  since    ^  PNQ  is 
subtended  at  a  point  N,  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  PNQ, 
by  the  diameter  PQ. 

Axea  of  Single  Hay  Velocity.— The  ray  velocity  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  wave  velocity.  Corresponding  to  waves  trans- 
mitted with  uniform  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes 
of  a  crystal,  there  is  a  number  of  different  rays,  of  which  the 
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velocities  vary  with  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  wave  front. 

Thus,  in  a  given  time,  the  ray  corresponding  to  vibrations  in  the 

plane    of  xz    (Fig.  283)    will    travel 

through  the  distance  OM  ;  while  the 

ray  corresponding  to  vibrations  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  xz  will,  in    . 

the  same  time,  travel    through  the 

distance  ON. 

On   the  other  hand,  the  lints  OP, 

OP'   (Fig.  288),   are   termed    ue*   of 

■inglB   ray  TBlocity.     These  lines  cut 

the   wave  surface  at,  the  apex  of  the 

conical   depression  before  menlioned. 

At  this  point  two  tangent  planes,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  jr»,  can  be 

drawn  to  the  wave  surface  ;  the  traces        Fic  187.— Illgitraia  the 

of  these  planes  are  shown  in  Fig.  z88,  SJconrof  Rayi"' 

as  tangents  to  the  section  of  the  wave 

surface.  Bui  P  is  the  apex  of  a  conical  degression.     Thus,  the 

section  of  the  wave  surface  by  a  plane  passing  through  OP,  but 
inclined  Co  the  plane  of  xs  at  any 
angle  whatever,  will  permit  of  two 
tangeni  lines  being  drawn  at  P,and 
these  lines  will  be  the  liaces  of  two 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  section.  Thus,  at  P  an  indefi- 
nitely large  number  of  tangent 
planes  can  be  drawn,  and  these 
planes  will  envelop  a  cone,  termed 
the  langeni  cone,  at  the  point  P. 
Consequently,  the  ray  OP  will 
correspond  to  an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  plane  waves  which  travel 
within  the  crystal  with  different 
'^^^^X^*^"^ °^  "a^c  velocities,  but  one  single  ray 
velocity. 
The  direction  of  the  axes  of  single  ray  velocity  can  easily  be 

found.     For,  if  x,  y,  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P,  and 

i  XOP  =  <p,  we  have— 
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Further,  since  P  lies  on  the  circle  (jr*  +  **  =  fP),  and  also  o 
the  ellipse 

,-  +•■    '• 

we  have,  substituting  for  x. 


Eztmial  Conical  BefractioiL— When  a  ray,  after  bavei^g 
a  crystal,  is  refracted  into  the  air,  the  direction  of  the  ray  in  the 
air  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
wave  surface  at  tbe  point 
cut  by  the  ray  in  the  | 
crystal.  Now,  at  the 
point  on  the  wave  surface 
cut  by  the  ray  OP,  there 
is  an  indefinitely  large  j 
number  of  tangent  planes  ' 
enveloping  a  cone  ;  there- 
fore the  ray  OP,  after 
eme:^ing  from  the  crystal, 
will  separate  itself  into 
an  indelinitely  large  num- 
ber   of   rays    forming    a 

F»  .89.-lll-"ra.«E.»™JCo.Lc:>,  '^°"«»'  ^one  (Fig    289.) 

Refnciion.  This  result,  which    was 

predicted  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  verified  experimentally  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  A  conical 
pencil  of  light  was  focussed  on  a  point,  O  (Fig.  290),  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  crystal  of  aragonite  already  mentioned.  Two 
diaphragms  were  placed  on  opposite  faces  of  the  crystal  so  that 
the  line  joining  the  small  apertures  they  respectively  possessed 
coincided  with  the  axis  of  single  ray  velocity  in  the  crystal.  Out  | 
of  the  whole  cone  of  rays  falling  on  O,  the  rays  corresponding  to 
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s.  certain  hollow  cone  were  refracted  so  aa  to  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  single  ray  velocity,  and  finally  produced  a  hollow  cone 
of  rays  on  emergence  from  the  lower  face  of  the  crystaL   Thus, 
an  eye  placed  beneath 
the     crystal .  saw     a 
brilliant    annulus    of 
light,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  prediction 
was  entirely  fulfilled. 

Belation  between 
tlte  Plasea  of  Folari< 
sation  And  the  Optic 
■  Axes.— The  plane  of 
jrs  passes  through  the 
axis  of  ?,  which  is 
the     bisector     of     the         ^.c.  ,9a-Me.hodor^^^^.mngE..«odC<».«J 

angle     between     the 

optic  axes.     Ail  waves  of  which  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  of 

^  _C3',  are  polarised  eiiher  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  that  plane 
(p.  536).  It  can  be  proved  that  the  planes  of  polarisation  for 
any  wave  whatever  may  be  found  in    the  following  simple 

i  manner.  From  the  centre  of  the  wave  surface  draw  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  wave  normal.  Through  this  line  draw  two 
planes,  each  passing  through  one  of  the  optic  axes.  Then 
tits  pltuiBi  of  polariiatioii  of  the  two  waves  witli  the  giyen  hotduI, 
blleot  the  internal  and  external  angles  between  the  two  planel,  each 
oontaluing  the  wave  normal  and  one  of  the  optic  axei. 


We  have  just  seen  thai  this  ci 
planes  of  polarisation  of  waves  of  which  Ihe  normals  He  in  the  plane  of 
yz.  It  will  also  obviously  suffice  for  waves  of  which  the  normals  lie  in 
the  plane  of  xz,  for  in  this  case  the  vibrations  are  either  in,  or  per- 
pendicular to,  the  plane  of  xi  (p.  532),  and  this  plane  passes  ihrough 
the  optic  axes,  and  therefore  contains  (heir  bisector. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  this  construction  wilt  suffice  for  waves  of 
which  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  of  xy.  For  let  Fig.  291  represent 
the  section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  xy.  Let  AB,  ND,  be 
the  traces  of  plane  waves,  of  which  the  normals  ate  parallel  to  ONM. 
The  optic  axes  lie  in  apIanelhioughXOX',  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
thepaper,  and  theinclinationofoneaiisloOXisequal  to  the  inclination 
of  the  other  axis  to  OX'.  Imagine  planes  to  be  drawn  through  ON  anil 
N  N 
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the  opllc  axes  |  then  the  external  angle  between  these  planes  will  be 
bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  inpei,  and  the  internal  angle  will  be 
UsMtSd  by  a  plane  through  UN,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  The  vibrations  in  the  wave 
AB  are  parallel  to  AB,  and  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  this  wave 
is  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  The  vibra- 
tions in  the  wave  ND  ate  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  this  wave  is  therefure  polarised 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

DiBpeimoa  of  the  Optie 
Axes.— The  elasticities  of  the 
ether  must  be  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  Fresnel's  theory,  to  vary 
not  only  with  the  direction  of 
vibration,  but  also  with  tlie 
Fk,  »9t.— niHiirtte*  the  triaiioo  wave-length  of  the  light  trans- 

lionind  tht  OpiiTAxti.''^^'*"  mitled.  As  a  consequence,  there 

will  be  3  separate  wave  surface 
for  each  wave-length  of  light,  and,  in  particular,  the  optic  axes 
of  a  crystal  will  be  different  for  waves  of  different  lengths. 

TIniaxal  Crystals.— If  any  two  of  the  principal  wa%'e 
velocities,  a,  ^,  y,  become  equal,  Fresnel's  wave  surface  de- 
generates into  a  sphere  and  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  as  as- 
sumed by  Huyghens.  Thus,  let /3  =  o.  Then  the  sections  by  the' 
planes  of  xi  and  jri  are  similar,  each  consisting  of  an  ellipse, 
with  major  semi-axis  eqtui  to  □,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
7,  and  with  minor  semi-axis  equal  to  y,  in  the  direction  of  x 
at  y  ;  together  with  a  circle  of  radius  equal  to  o.  The  section 
by  the  plane  oixy  degenerates  into  two  circles,  of  radii  equal  to 
a  and  7  respectively  (Fig.  279,  p.  536).  The  inner  and  outer  sheets 
of  the  wave  surface  touch  at  their  intersection  with  the  axis  of  z. 
Thus,  in  this  case  the  axis  of  e  becomes  the  optic  axis,  and  also 
the  axis  of  single  ray  velocity  of  the  crystal.     The  angles  6  and 

0  (pp.  539  and  543)  each  become  equal  to  -.     This  wave  surface 

corresponds  to  a  negative  uniaxal  crystal,  such  as  Iceland  span 
The  ellipsoid  is  entirely  within  the  sphere  (Fig.  261,  p.  491). 
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If  we  examine  the  case  where  y  =  A  we  find  that  this 
corresponds  to  a  positive  uniaxal  crystal,  such  as  quartz,  in  which 
the  sphere  is  entirely  within  the  ellipsoid  (Fig.  260,  p.  491). 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  negative  uniaxal  crystals,  tt 
will  be  seen,  on  comparison  with  the  method  of  detennining 
the  sections  of  Fresnel's  wave  surface,  that  the  outer  circle,  of 
radius  a,  in  the  section  by  the  plane  of  xy^  corresponds  td 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xy.  This  circle  is  obviously  the 
section  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  a  ;  and  the  ray  obtained 
by  joining  the  centre  of  the  wave  surface  to  the  point  of  contact 
of  a  tangent  plane  (p.  492)  coincides  with  the  normal,  and  is  the 
ordinary  ray.  The  corresponding  principal  plane  (p.  487),  will 
pass  through  this  point  of  contact  and. the  optic  axis,  and  will 
consequently  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy.  Thus,  the 
vibrations  in  the  ordinary  ray  are  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
plane.  Since  experiment  shows  that  the  ordinary  ray  is 
polarised  in  the  principal  plane  (p.  4^7),  we  see  that  Fresnel's 
construction  is  consistent  with  the  plane  of  vibration  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

OiiticiBm  of  Fresnel's  Theory.-— As  already  remarked, 
Fresnel's  assumption,  that  the  restoring  force  called  into  play  by 
the  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  is  proportional  simply  to 
the  absolute  displacement  of  that  particle,  is  inconsistent  with 
any  connection  between  neighbouring  ether  particles,  and  could 
not  lead  to  progressive  wave  propagation.  Another  point  ot 
serious  difficulty  lies  in  ignoring  the  effect  of  the  reaction 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  front  (p.  530).  This  reaction  would 
l^ad  to  the  production  of  longitudinal  waves. 

It  may  very  plausibly  be  argued  that,  if  these  longitudinal 
waves  were  formed,  they  might  be  unable  to  affect  our  eyes  as 
light  does  ;  but  on  leaving  the  surface  of  a  crystal,  longitudinal 
vibrations  would  originate  transverse  waves  of  the  same  period, 
unless  the  incidence  was  normal.  Since  no  such  effect  has  ever 
been  observed,  FresnePs  theory  must  be  considered  defective  ki 
this  respect  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  wave  surface  obtained  by 
Fresnel  is  in  very  close  agreement  with  experiment.  After  an 
exhaustive  experimental  examination,  Mr.  Glazebrook  came  td 
the  conclusion  that  the  true  form  of  the  wave  surface  in  a  crystal, 
though  not  absolutely  in  agreement  with  Fresnel's  construction, 

N   N   2 
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is  so  very  nearly  so  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  its 
substantial  accuracy. 

Oreen'i  Theory. — Green  has  investigated  the  true  form  of  the  wave 
surface  in  an  seolotropic  elastic  medium  having  three  rectangular  planes 
of  symmetry.  He  assumed  that  the  density  of  the  ether  is  everywhere 
the  same,  but  that  its  rigidity  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  shearing 
,  strain  (p.  267).  In  order  to  account  for  the  absence  of  longitudinal 
waves,  he  assumed  that  the  compressional  elasticity  is  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  rigidity.  He  obtained  Fresnel's  wave  surface,  but 
his  reasoning  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  polarisation,  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it.  This  shows 
that  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
tlie  supposition  that  the  ether  in  a  crystal  has  the  properties  of  an 
ordinary  elastic  solid  with  zeolotropic  rigidity.  As  Lord  Rayleigh  has 
shown  (p.  527),  there  would,  moreover,  in  this  case  be  two  angles  of 
polarisation  by  reflection. 

Later  Theories. — Lord  Rayleigh  has  investigated  the  form  of  the  wave 
surface  in  an  elastic  solid  of  which  the  elasticity  is  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  effective  density  varies  with  the  direction  of  vibration. 
This  would  represent  the  case  of  an  isotropic  elastic  solid,  embedded  in 
which  are  numerous  heavy  bodies  capable  of  independent  vibrations,  the 
period  of  vibration  varying  with  the  direction  of  displacement  (p.  281). 
He  found  that  the  wave  surface  differed  considerably  from  Fresnel's,  so 
that  this  theory  must  be  abandoned. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  modified  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  so  as  to  obtain 
Fresnel's  wave  surface  on  correct  mechanical  principles.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  these  investigations  is  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
longitudinal  vibrations.  The  longitudinal  elasticity  of  an  isotropic 
elastic  solid  is  equal  to  (c  +  |ij),  where  «  is  the  compressional  elasticity, 
and  1)  is  the  simple  rigidity  (p.  269).     The  longitudinal  vibrations  whl 

be  propagated  with  a  velocity  equal  to  v  («  +  |Tj)/f). 

Green  assumed  that  c  was  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  if, 
so  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  becomes  infinite.  Lord  Kelvin 
assumes  that  6  +  |ij  =  o,  so  thai  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  equal 
to  zero.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  €  must  be  n^;ative,  and 
equal  to  -  |iy.  As  a  consequence,  a  diminution  in  volume  would  lead 
to  a  decrease  in  pressure  (measured  in  the  positive  direction,  i.e.  out- 
wards), or  to  an  increased  contractile  tension.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  a 
medium  with  such  properties,  consider  a  closed  vessel  entirely  filled  with 
foam  or  froth.  The  surface  of  each  of  the  small  bubbles  of  which  the 
foam  is  composed  tends  to  contract,  on  account  of  its  surface  tension  ; 
the  enclosed  air,  however,  prevents  collapse.     Suppose  that  we  remcyve 
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the  air  completely.  The  foam  would  now  at  once  collapse,  but  that 
the  outside  layer  clings  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  Thus  an  inward  pull 
is  exerted  on  the  walls.  This  pull  would  increase  in  magnitude  if  con- 
traction occurred,  while  the  energy  of  the  foam,  which  is  equal  to  the 
surface  energy  of  all  the  component  bubbles,  would  at  the  same  time 
diminish. 

Lord  Kelvin  assumes  the  ether  to  be  of  the  nature  of  such  foam.  He 
has  termed  it  the  labile  ether.  Any  alteration  of  shape  would  be  resisted 
by  a  definite  restoring  force,  so  that  transverse  vibrations  could  be  pro- 
pagated through  it.  It  would  collapse,  however,  only  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  extends  through  boundless  space.  Solid  bodies,  such 
as  the  planets,  could  move  freely  through  it.  The  ether  penetrating 
matter  has  its  effective  density  modified  by  the  matter  molecules,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  independent  vibrations.  Mr.  Glaze- 
brook  has  shown  that  on  these  suppositions  we  obtain  Sellmeier's 
dispersion  formula  (p.  375),  so  that  ordinary  and  anomalous  dispersion 
may  be  explained.  FresneFs  formulae  for  reflection  and  refraction  at 
the  interface  of  isotropic  media  are  also  obtained.  If  the  molecules  are 
arranged  symmetrically,  their  vibration  periods  l)eing  different  in 
different  directions,  so  that  the  effective  density  of  the  ether  is  different 
for  different  directions  of  displacement,  the  form  of  the  wave  surface 
would  agree  with  that  obtained  by  Fresnel. 

Thus  Lord  Kelvin's  theory  of  a  labile  ether,  in  conjunction  with 
Sellmeier's  theory  of  material  particles  capable  of  independent 
vibrations,  affords  a  consistent  explanation  of  reflection,  together 
with  both  ordinary  and  double  refraction. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIX 

1.  Calculate,  according  to  Fresnel's  theory,  the  intensities  of  the 
reflected  and  refracted  rays  when  light  falls  upon  a  transparent  medium 
at  perpendicular  incidence. 

2.  Describe  the  method  of  exhibiting,  and  give  a  general  explanation 
of,  the  phenomena  of  internal  and  external  conical  refraction  in  a 
biaxal  crystal. 


CHAPTER  XX 

COLOURS  OF  CRYSTALLINE  TLATES 

Parallel  Baya :  Uniaxal  Gry8tal.->A  parallel  pencil  of  plane- 
polarised  light,  transmitted  normally  through  a  plate  of  uniaxal 
crystal  (such  as  calcite)  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  sufiers 
no  modification  during  transmission.  If,  however,  the  plate  is 
cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  the  case  is  different.  The  vibrations 
in  the  incident  polarised  light  are  resolved  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal  (p.  499),  and  the 
component  vibrations  are  transmitted,  as  extraordinary  and 
ordinary  waves,  with  unequal  velocities.  On  emergence  from  the 
crystal  the  light  will  be  polarised  in  the  original  plane  only 
when  the  phase  difference  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  amoimtt  ta 
o,  27r,  47r,  67r,  .  .  .  &c.  In  general  the  light  will  be  elliptically 
polarised,  and  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  completely  extinguished 
by  an  analysing  Nicol.  Further,  the  phase  difference  between  tiie 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  depends  on  the  wave-length  of 
the  transmitted  light.  Consequently,  if  the  incident  light  is 
white,  the  different  wave-lengths  will  be  polarised  differently  on 
emergence,  and  on  analysing  the  emergent  light  with  a  Nicol, 
brilliant  chromatic  effects  will  generally  be  produced. 

I.  When  the  Incident  Light  is  Monochromatic. — ^To 
fix'  our  ideas,  let  ABC  (Fig.  292)  be  the  section  of  an  acute- 
angled  wedge  of  quartz  cut  so  that  the  optic  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  section  ABC,  and  parallel  to  the  thin  edge,  A. 
Let  the  double  arrow,  D,  represent  the  direction  of  vibration 
in  the  polarised  light  ;  for  simplicity,  we  may  suppose  this 
direction  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedg^e.    Let  the  incident  light  be  monochromatic,  from  the  red 
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eod  of  the  spectrum.  Then  the  nature  of  the  polarisation  of  the 
light  emerging  from  various  parts  of  the  wedge  is  shown  in  the 
middle  diagram  (Fig.  292).  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
wave  vibrations  are  respectively  performed  perpendicular  and 
parallel  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  the  extraordinary 
wave  velocity  is  less  than  the  ordinary  wave  velocity.  The 
light  transmitted  'at  E  will  suffer  no  appreciable  modificalian 
owing  to  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  path  through  the  crystal. 
As  the  length  <tf  path  through  the  quartz  increases,  the  dtlference 
of  phase  between  theordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations 
increases,  and  the  emergent  light  passes  through  the  various 


F[G.  ii9>.— Polariullon  of  tjgfal  on  Emcrgcncs  from  >  Wedge  of  Qoaitt. 

Stages  of  polarisation  represented  (compare  Fig.  268,  p.  501). 
The  unaided  eye  will,  however,  be  unable  10  detect  any  difference 
between  the  light  emerging  from  different  parts  of  the  wedge, 
since  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays  is  constant  (p.  488}.  If,  however,  the  emergent  light  is  ex- 
amined through  a  Nicol,  the  wedge  will  generally  exhibit  alternate 
bright  and  dark  bands  parallel  to  its  thin  edge.  If  the  analysing 
Nicol  is  adjusted  so  that  it  intercepts  vibrations  parallel  to  D, 
the  points  E  and  K  will  be  quite  dark.  At  F  and  H,  where  the 
phase  differences  amount  to  n-/2  and  3)r/2  respectively,  and  the 
light  is  circularly  polarised,  the  intensity  of  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  analyser  will  be  equal  to  half  that  of  the  incident  light. 
At  G,  where  the  phase  difference  amounts  to  ir,  the  vibration 
is  rectilinear  and  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  incident  light,  so 
that  it  is  entirely  transmitted  by  the  analysing  Nicol.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  bright  band  al  G,  which  gradually  shades  off  into 
complete  darkness  at  E  and  K.     If  the  wedge  were  prolonged 
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toward  the  right,  a  number  of  bands,  alternately  bright  and 
dark,  would  be  encountered. 

If,  now,  the  analysing  Nicol  is  rotated  through  90°,  so  as  to 
transmit  vibrations  parallel  to  D,  and  to  intercept  vibrations  at 
right  angles  to  that  direction,  there  will  be  bright  bands  at  E 
and  K,  and  a  dark  band  at  G.  Thus,  parts  of  the  wedge  which 
were  bright  in  the  first  position  of  the  Nicol,  become  dark  when 
the  Nicol  is  rotated  through  90°,  and  vice  versd. 

When  the  analyser  is  adjusted  so  as  to  transmit  vibrations 
parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted  and  the  ordinary  ray  is  inter- 
cepted, or  vice  versd.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  bands  dis- 
appear, and  the  illuminations  become  uniform. 

The  phase  difference  ^',  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ra)rs 
which  have  traversed  the  wedge  at  a  point  where  its  thickness  is  equal 
to  8,  is  given  by — 

^' =  2ir -, (/e  -  m'*)*   - (0 

where  '\jlo  and  /x'e  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices 
of  the  crystal  for  the  wave-length  V  (compare  p.  500). 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  presented  when  the 
incident  polarised  light  is  from  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The 
phase  difference,  ^",  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  after 
traversing  a  thickness,  8,  of  the  wedge,  will  now  be  given  by — 

♦"  =  2»i-,(M". -/.".). (2) 

where  /i"o  and  y!'e  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices 
of  quartz  for  the  new  wave-length,  \".  A  glance  at  the  table  on  p.  495 
shows  that  the  dijference  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
refractive  indices  of  quartz  is  nearly  (but  not  quite)  the  same  for  the 
C  (red)  and  G  (blue)  Fraunhofer  lines.  Hence,  from  (2),  the  phase 
difference  produced  in  traversing  a  given  thickness,  8,  of  quartz  is 
approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  wave-length  of  the  trans- 
mitted light.  Consequently,  if  we  assume  the  violet  light  to  be  of  half 
the  wave-?.eDgth  of  the  red  light,  the  violet  light  emerging  from  various 
parts  of  the  wedge  will  be  characterised  by  the  forms  of  vibration 
represented  in  the  lower  diagram  (Fig.  292).  If  the  analysing  Nicol  is 
adjusted  to  intercept  vibrations  parallel  to  D,  we  shall  have  dark  bands 
at  E,  G,  and  K,  and  bright  bands  at  F  and   H.     On  rotating  the 
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analyser  through  90',  the  bands  previously  dark  become  bright,  and 
tfice  versd. 

If,  now,  the  incident  polarised  light  consists  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
violet  rays,  and  the  analyser  is  adjusted  to  intercept  vibrations  parallel 
to  D,  the  points  E  and  K  will  be  dark ;  the  points  F  and  H  will  be 
seen  by  means  of  red  and  violet  rays,  the  violet  preponderating ;  and 
the  point  G  will  be  seen  only  by  means  of  red  rays.  On  rotating  the 
analysing  Nicol  through  90",  the  point  G  will  be  seen  only  by  means  of 
violet  rays. 

2.  When  the  Incident  Light  is  White.— If  we  now 
suppose  the  incident  light  to  be  white,  there  will  be  a  separate 
set  of  bands  for  each  wave-length,  and  since  the  bright  bands 
corresponding  to  different  wave-lengths  will  be  formed  af 
different  positions,  the  tint  of  the  emergent  light  continually 
changes  as  we  pass  along  the  wedge.  The  colours  will  be  most 
brilliant  when  the  analysing  Nicol  is  arranged  so  as  to  inter- 
cept vibrations  parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  those  of  the  incident 
light — that  is,  when  the  analyser  and  polariser  are  parallel, 
or  crossed.  When  the  principal  section  of  the  analysing 
Nicol  is  either  parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  optic  axis  of  the 
crystalline  wedge,  all  traces  of  colour  vanish.  If  the  analysing 
Nicol  is  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  chromatic  effects,  then 
rotating  it  through  90°  will  cause  the  tint  of  each  point  to  change 
to  its  complementary.  This  result  follows  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  colour  at  any  point  is  due  to  the  interception  of 
certain  wave-lengths  by  the  analysing  Nicol ;  rotating  the  latter 
through  90°  allows  the  wave-lengths  previously  intercepted  to 
be  transmitted,  while  tkose  previously  transmitted  are  now 
intercepted. 

We  may  now  suppose  the  quartz  wedge  to  be  replaced  by  a 
uniform  plate  of  the  crystal  cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  plate 
will  appear  of  a  uniform  colour,  similar  to  that  of  the  part  of 
the  wedge  which  was  equal  to  the  plate  in  thickness.  On 
rotating  the  analyser  through  90°,  the  tint  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted changes  to  its  complementary. 

Parallel  Bays :  Biaxal  Crystal. — Selenite  is  a  crystalline 
form  of  calcium  sulphate  (CaS04  +  2H2O).  It  is  a  biaxal 
crystal,  which  naturally  cleaves  parallel  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  optic  axes  (p.  538).  If  light  is  transmitted  normally 
through  a  crystal  of  selenite,  it  is  divided  into  two  rays  travel- 
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l^lg  with  different  velocities,  the  vibrations  m  these  rays  being 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between 
the  optic  axes  (p.  544).  Since  in  die  case  cons-idered,  the  waves 
travel  along  the  axis  o(  y  (Fig.  279,  p.  536),  the  velocities  of  the 
two  sets  of  waves  are  respectively  equal  to  a  and  y,  when  a  >  y. 
Therefore,  if  /ij,  ftg,  fi^  are  the  three  principal  refractive  indices 
of  selenite  for  a  wave-length  X,  where  fii  <  /*2  <  ^3  (p-  537)>  *c 
difference  of  phase,  <^,  between  the  two  sets  of  waves  after 
travelling  a  distance  d  along  the  axis  of  ^,  is  given  by 

»/ 

Quarter  and  half  wave  plates  may  accordingly  be  made  from 
selenite,  and  the  colour  phenomena  described  above  may  also  be 
produced,  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  of 
the  selenite  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  single  optic  axis 
of  the  quartz. 

Mica  is  a  biaxal  crystal  which  cleaves  naturally  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes.  Accordingly,  light  transmitted  normally  through  a  fihn  of 
mica  traverses  the  axis  of  j?  (Fig.  278,  p.  535),  and  is  divided  into 
two  coincident  rays  travelling  with  the  velocities  a  and  /3,  where 
a  >  /3.  Let  an  imaginary  plane  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  mica,  so  as  to  contain  the  optic  axes.  Then  the 
vibrations  of  the  faster  ray  are  performed  in  this  plane,  while 
those  of  the  slower  ray  are  performed  perpendicular  to  it 
Let  /*i,  ft2,  and  ^13  be  the  principal  refractive  indices  of 
mica  for  a  wave-length  X,  where  f^i  <  Ma  <  M««  Then  the 
difference  of  phase,  <f>,  between  the  two  sets  of  waves  after 
travelling  a  distance  d  along  the  axis  of  5-,  is  given  by — 

Quarter  and  half  wave  plates  may  be  made  from  mica,  and 
the  colour  phenomena  described  above  may  be  produced.  The 
most  brilliant  chromatic  effects  will  be  obtained  when  the 
vibrations  in  the  incident  light  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45** 
to  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axes,  and  the  analyser  is 
adjusted'  to  transmit  vibrations  parallel,  or  perpendicular*  to 
those  of  the  incident  light. 
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OtaaDuiSial&otai  naUg*  Bonbt«-Iiug«  Aaalyiu.  —When  polarised 
tj§ht  is  tnuunultnl  ehrouj^h  a  double-image  prism,  it  becomes  divided 
ildo  two  divei^ciit  rays,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  performed  in 
pecpcodicular  planes  (p.  497).  If  a  double-image  prism  is  substituted 
for  the  analysing  Ni^ol  in  the  above  experiments,  two  images  of  (he 
crystal  will  simultaneously  be  seen,  coiiesponding  to  the  images  seen 
separately  through  a  Nicol  before  and  after  it  has  been  rotated  through 
»  right  ai^le.  Consequently,  the  colours  of  the  two  images  are  com- 
plementai; ;  (he  portions  of  the  images  which  overlap  appear  white. 

I    DivargMt  Rwra :  Umaxal  Crystal.— Let  AB  and  CD  (Fig. 
293)  represent  opposite  parallel  faces  of  a  plate  of  a  positive 
uniaxal  crystal    cut  per- 
pendicular  to  the    optic 
axis.     The  platie  of  the 
paper  is  thus  a  principal 
irfaoe  of  the  crystal  (p. 
487.,;      A    ray,    whether 
polarised  or  not,  is  trans- 
mitted without  alteration 
when    incident   nonually 
<Mi  the  plate  (the  crystal 
)sst^)posed  not  to  possess 
the  rotary  power  charac- 
teristic of  quarti,  p.  503). 
An  incident  r^y  inclined 
to  the  normal  is  divided 
into  two  rays  which  travel  through  the  crystal  in  different  direc- 
tions and  with  different  velocities.     Let  FG  be  a  polarised  ray 
inclined  to  the  normal  GN.     Draw  the  trace  GH  of  the  incident 
wa*e  front  The  vibrations  in  the  latter  may  be  resolved  into 
components  respectively  parallel  to  GH,  and  to  a  line  through 
G  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.     The  component 
vibrations  parallel  to  Grf  give  rise  to  the  extraordinary  wave 
front,  while  those  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  give 
rise  to  the  ordinary  wave  front.     Draw  HD  parallel  to  FG. 
While  the  incident  wave  GH  is  travelling  through  the  distance 
HD,  let  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wavelets,  generated  at 
G,  respectively  spread  out  into  the  sphere  KLM,  and    the 
ellipsoid  PLQ.    Through   D  draw  the  planes  DR  and  DS 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  touching  the  sphere  and 
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ellipsoid  at  R  and  S  respectively.    Then  DR  is  the  ordinary, 
and  DS  the  extraordinary  wave  front  within  the  crystal.     AIso^ 
GR,  produced  to  O,  gives  the  path  of  the  ordinary  ray  within 
the  crystal,  while  GS  produced    to  E  gives  the  path  of  the 
extraordinary  ray.     On  leaving  the  crystal  both  of  these  rays 
become  parallel,   since  they  were  originally  derived  from  a 
single  ray,  FG.     If  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline  plate  is 
small,  the  emergent  rays  will  be  so  close  together  as  to  merge 
into  one.    The  result  is  therefore  practically  the  same  as  if  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  had  travelled,  with  slig^htly 
different  velocities,   along  the  line  GO.    The  ordinary  wave 
travels  with  a  uniform  velocity  whatever  may  be  the  inclination 
of  its  path  to  the  optic  axis.     On  the  other  hand,  the  extra- 
ordinary wave  travels  with  its  maximum  velocity  (equal  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  wave)  when  its  path  coincides  with  the  optic  axis 
but  its  velocity  decreases  as  the  inclination  of  the  path  to  the 
optic  axis  increases.    Thus,  the  greater  the  inclination  of  the 
path  GO  to  the  optic  axis,  the  greater  is  the  phase  difference 
between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  disturbances  at  O. 
On  emergence,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations 
combine  to  produce  a  resultant  vibration  which  is,   in    the 
general    case,   elliptical ;    circular   and    rectilinear    vibrations 
being  considered  as  limiting  cases. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  incident  light  consists  of  a  pencil  ot 
polarised  monochromatic  rays  convei^ing  toward  the  point  G  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  crystalline  plate.  The  rays  within  the  plate  diverge 
from  G,  and  those  transmitted  along  the  optic  axis  suffer  no  alteration. 
Produce  the  line  GL  to  cut  AB  in  T,  and  with  T  as  centre  draw  an 
imaginary  circle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate ;  then  points  on  this 
circle  will  be  illuminated  by  rays  which  make  equal  angles  with  the 
optic  axis.  Through  each  point  on  the  circle  passes  an  ordinary,  and 
the  corresponding  extraordinary  ray,  derived  from  a  single  incident 
ray  ;  and  since  the  phase  difference  between  the  emergent  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  waves  depends  only  on  the  inclination  of  their  path 
to  the  optic  axis,  it  follows  that  at  all  points  on  the  circle  the  phase 
difference  between  the  emergent  ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  is 
constant.  We  may  therefore,  with  T  as  centre,  draw  consecutive 
circles,  such  that  each  is  characterised  by  a  certain  phase  difference 
between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  passing  through  its 
circumference. 
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Let  AB,  CD,  and  EF  (Fig.  294)  be  quadrants  of  circles  described, 
iwith   T  as   centre,   on    the    upper    surface   of   the  plate.      I«t  the 
phase  difTerence  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  passil^ 
through  points  on   AB   be    equal    to    2ir,    while  the  phase  diffeience 
corresponding  to  points  on  CD  is  equal  lo  |2»  +  {w/z)},  and  that  corre- 
sponding to  points  on  EF  is  equal  (o  31-.     Let  the  vibrations  in  the 
incident  polarised  light  be  parallel  to  TF.     Radial  lines  drawn  from  T 
will  indicate  the  traces  of  various  principal  planes  of  the  crystal.     The 
amplitude  of  the  incident   polarised  light   may  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line  parallel   (o 
TF,     To  find  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  leaving 
the  crystal  at  a  point  on 
AB,  CD,  or  EF,  draw  a 
rectangle  with   Ihe   inci- 
dent wave  amplitude  as 
diagonal,  and  two  sides 
parallel  to  the  (race    of 
the  principal  plane  pas- 
ang  through  the  point ; 
the     extraordinary    and 
ordinary     wave      ampli- 
tudes    are     respectively 
equal  to  the  sides  of  this 
rectangle,    parallel     and 
perpendicular  to  the  trace 
of   the    principal   plane. 

It   is  now  easy  to  deter-        Fic.  194.— Fomis  ofVibration  otEqiei^nt  Rays, 
mine  the  resultant  vibra- 

;  ihe  phase  difference  between  the 
disturbances  at  points  on  AB  amounts 
ir,  which  is  equivalent  to  zero  phase  difference,  the  resultant 
vibrations  are  precisely  similar  to  ihe  incident  wave  vibrations.  At 
points  on  CD  the  two  rectangular  vibrations,  virtually  differing  in 
phase  by  t/2,  combine  to  produce  vibrations  which  in  general  are 
ellipticaL  At  the  point  D  there  is  no  ordinary  wave  vibration,  since 
the  incident  wave  vibration  is  parallel  to  the  principal  plane,  and  is 
thereiote  transmitted  as  an  extraordinary  wave.  Thus,  al  D  the  wave 
vibration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  incident  light.  At  C  only  an  ordinary 
wave  is  transmitted,  since  there  the  incident  ivave  vibrations  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  plaDe.  Thus,  at  C  the  wave  vibration  is 
■milai  to  that  of  the  incident  light.     At  a  point  midway  between  C 
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and  D  the  ordinary  and  ei^raordinary  wave  vibrations  BXe  equal,  and 
since  their  phases  differ  by  */2,  the  emergent  Hght  isdroiilArly  lx)tariaed; 
The  elliptic  vitvations  at  other  points  on  CD  are  produced  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  construction. 

At  points  on  £F  the  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy  wave  'vibnitio&B 
differ  by  3ir,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  phase  difierence  of  w»  The 
resultant  vibration  is  rectilinear,  inclined  to  the  trace  of  fhe  principal 
plane  at  an  angle  equal  to  i8o°  minus  the  angle  of  inclination  cC  the 
incident  wave  vilirations.  At  F  and  £  the  resultant  vibrations  ace 
similar  to  the  incident  wave  vibrations.  At  a  point  midway  between 
£  and  F  the  resultant  vibrations  are  at'  right  angi^  to  the  incident 
wave  vibrations.  The  resultant  vibrations  at  odier  points  on  BFmay 
be  understood  from  the  diagram. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  emergent  light  is  analysed  by  a 
»Nicol.  If  the  principal  sectibn  of  the  analyser  is  at  right 
angles  to  TF  (the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  incident  light), 
then  the  light  emerging  from  points  on  the  straight  lines  TE 
and  TF  will  be  intercepted,  and  the  field  of  view  will  be  crossed* 
by  two  black  brushes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (Fig.  295). 
One  brush  is. parallel  to  the  principal  section  of  the  polariser  and 
the  other  to  that  of  the  analyser.  The  light  emerging  from  the 
circle  AB  will  also  be  intercepted,  as  will  that  from  the  circles 
corresponding  to  phase  differences  of  47r,  6ir^  Sw, .  .  .  i&c.  Tlic 
light  emerging  from  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  £F  is  polar- 
ised, perpendicular -to  the  incident  light,  and  wiH  therefore  be 
transmitted  by  the  analyser.  Thus,  the  circle  EF,  and  the 
circles  corresponding  to  phase  differences  of  47r,  5ir,  7fr, .  .  .  will 
be  bright.  The  point  T  will  thus  be  surrounded  by  concentric 
circles,  alternately  dark  and  bright  (Fig.  295). 

If  the  analyser  is  now  rotated  through  90^,  so  that  itt 
principal  section  is  parallel  to  TF,  the  field  of  view  will  be 
crossed  by  two  bright  brushes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It 
is  also  easily  seen  that  the  circles  which  were  previously  bright 
will  now  be  dark,  and  vice  versd  (Fig.  295). 

If  the  incident  light  is  white,  the  field  will  be  crossed 
by  two  rectangular  brushes,  black  or  white  acc<M'ding  as 
the  polarising  and  analysing  Nicols  are  crossed  or  parallel. 
The  bright  rings  corresponding  to  short  wavelengths  will 
possess  smaller  diameters  than  those  corresponding  to  longer 
wave-lengths,  so  that  the  resultant  rings  are  brightly  colcmrcdi 
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Rotating  either  the  analyser  or  the  polariser  through  90° 
causes  the  colour  of  each  ring  to  change  to  its  comple- 
mentary. In  applying  reasoning  similar  to  the  above  to  a 
negative  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  only  modifica- 
tion required  is  that  the  vibrations  parallel  to  the  principJ 
plane  are  transmitted  more  quickly  than  those  perpendictjar 


hm  photosrapha  by  Mr.  W 


Apspliyllitt  Blngr— Apophyllite  is  a  crystallised  double  silicate  of 
potassium  and  Calciuin,  associated  wilh  calcium  or  potassiurn  fluoride. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  positive  for  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  n^ative 
for  the  other  end,  and  singly  refracting  for  an  inlermediate  colour, 
generally  yellow.  When  examined  between  crossed  Nicols  with 
divergent  white  light,  the  rings  are  approiimately  white  and  blaclt,  a  . 
slight  trace  of  green  being  observed  inside  each  black  ring. 

Donble  Befractlon  due  to  Strain.— Carefiilly  annealed  glass 
possesses  identical  properties  in  all  directions,  and  thus  does 
not  exhibit  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  doubly  refracting 
substance.  If  we  look  at  a  source  of  light  through  crossed 
Nicols,  a  sheet  of  unstrained  annealed  glass  introduced  between 
them  leaves  the  field  dark  as  before.  If,  however,  the  glass 
is  strained,  either  mechanically,  by  compressing  or  bend- 
ing it ;  or  by  heating  one  part  and  leaving  the  rest  cool,  so 
as  to  produce  unequal  expansion ;  then  light  is  immediately 
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traosmitted,  and  beautifully  coloured  curves  show  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  strain.  It  is  found  that  when  glass  is  uniformly 
extended  or  compressed,  it  acts  like  a  doubly  refracting  crystal 
of  which  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  strain.  Brewster 
made  artificial  crystals  by  melting  together  white  wax  and  resin 
in  equal  proportions  and  compressing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
cooled  mixture  between  glass  plates.  The  thin  film  between 
the  plates  acted  like  a  uniaxal  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  A  glycerine  jujube  compressed  between  glass  plates  acts 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Dr.  Kerr  introduced  two  terminals  into  holes  drilled  in  a  slab 
of  glass,  and  placed  the  glass  between  crossed  Nicols,  so  that 
the  line  joining  the  terminals  was  perpendicular  to  that  drawn 
through  the  centres  of  the  Nicols,  and  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  principal  sections  of  the  latter.  On  connecting  the 
terminals  to  a  powerful  WimshurSt  machine,  the  field  of  view 
immediately  became  coloured,  thus  proving  that  there  is  a 
tendon  in  the  glass  along  the  lines  of  electric  force.  Dr.  Kerr 
also  obtained  a  similar  result  when  the  terminals  were  placed  in 
a  similar  position  within  a  vessel  containing  carbon  bisulphide. 

Quartz  cut  Ferpflndictilax  to  the  Axis.-  When  polaiised 
light  is  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal  of  quart/,  the 
plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated 
(p.  503).  Consequently,  if  the 
incident  light  vibrations  are  per- 
formed parallel  to  TF  (Fig.  294), 
the  light  emerging  from  the 
centre  of  the  field  near  T  will  in 
general  be  characterised  by 
vibrations  inclined  to  TF,  and 
will  not  be  extinguished  when 
the  Nicols  are  crossed.  Since 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  irf 
polarisation  is  greater  for  short 

Fig.  .96  -Rings  and  Bnuha  ^^^^  ^'^'    lo"&    *^''^S     (P-    S04X 

ductoQuiiiJcutPfrpendicu.  the  Centre  of  the  field  will    in 

grapli'i^  Mtf'w.  B.'croft.T"'         general    be    coloured.      Black 

brushes  at  right  angles  to  each 

other  m:tke  their  appearance  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  field 

(Fig.  296). 
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Let  two  plates  of  quartz,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
exactly  similar  except  that  one  is  right-  and  the  other  left-handed, 
be  superposed  and  placed  between  crossed  Nicols,  the  incident 
light  being  convergent ;  then  the  rings  and  brushes  seen  take  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  297.  The  centre  of  the  field  is  now  dark, 
since  the  rotations  produced  by  the  right-  and  left-handed  plates 
just  neutralise  each  other.  As  we  proceed  outwards,  the  arms  of 
the  black  cross  become  coloured  red  on  one  side,  and  blue  on 


KkbIi  Croued.  Nicoti  PbtbIIcI. 

Fig.  3^.— Airy'*  S|Hnls.    (Fi«n  phoiDtiaphs  by  Mr,  W,  B.  Ciofl.) 

the  other,  and  curve  round  spirally.  The  coloured  rings  take 
the  forms  of  broken  ares  of  spirals.  These  effects  are  termed 
Airys  spirals,  from  their  discoverer.  On  rotating  the  polariser, 
or  the  analyser,  through  90°,  the  bright  parts  of  the  field  become 
dark,  and  vice  -versA;  at  the  same  time  the  colour  at  any  point 
of  the  field  changes  to  its  complementary. 

Circnlarl;  FoUrised  Liglit :  Uniazal  CrrstaL — By  placing 
a  quarter  wave  plate  (p.  501)  between  the  polarising  Nicol  and 
the  crystal  to  be  examined,  the  incident  light  may  be  polarised 
circularly.  The  principal  plane  of  the  quarter  wave  plate  must, 
of  course,  be  inclined  to  the  principal  section  of  the  Nicol  at 
an  angle  of  45°.  Let  us  suppose  that,  looking  along  the  direc- 
tion of  transmission  of  the  lighl,  the  direction  of  the  circular 
vibrations  is  right-handed  {p.  243).  On  looking  at  the  upper  sur- 
fece  of  the  crystalline  plate  to  be  examined,  the  vibrations  of  the 
incident  light  will  be  left-handed,  or  executed  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.    The  circular 
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vibrations,  on  entering  the  crystal  (which  as  before  is  supposed 
to  be  cut  [>erpendicular  to  the  axis),  are  decomposed  into  two 
equal  rectilinearvibratiotis,  performed  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  plane    of  the  crystal.     These  vibrations  are 
respectively   transmitted    as    the    extraordinary    and    ordinary 
waves.    If  the  crystal  is  positive  (p.  491),  the  extraordinary  wave 
is  retarded  behind  the  ordinary  wave.     Since,  looking  down  on 
the  crystal,  the  circular  vibrations  of  the  incident  light  are  left- 
handed,  it  follows  that  on  entering  the  crystal  the  phase  af  the 
ordinary  wave  wjtiich  emerges  at  A  is  behind  that  of  the  extra- 
ordinary wave  by  ff/2-     If  the  inner  circle  (Fig,  298)  marks  the 
points    on    the    upper 
face    of    the     crystal 
where    the    emergent 
extra  ordi  nary  wave  has 
&llen  a  quarter  wave- 
length    behind      the 
ordinary  wave,     then 
the     phases     of     the 
ordinary    and    extra- 
ordinary wave   vibra- 
tions are  equal  along 
this  circle,   since  the 
phase  difference  intro- 
duced   during    trans- 
mission just    neutra- 
lises the  original  phase 
F.C.  ^.-CLrcuiarly^PoiarUrf  Ligh.,  UniE«I      difference  of  the  two 
sets  of  waves.  Accord- 
ingly, the  vibrations  are  rectilinear,  performed  along  the  straight 
lines  marked  in  Fig.  298,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45* 
10  the  traces  of  the  principal  planes.     If  the  second  circle  marks 
the  fwints  on  the  upper  face  of  the  crystal  where  the  emergent 
extraordinary  wave  has  fallen  half  a  wave-length  behind  the 
ordinary  wave,  then  at  any  point  on  this  circle  the  vibration 
parallel  to  the  principal  plane  is  behind  that  perpendicular  lo 
the  principal  plane  by  n/2.  The  emergent  waves  are  here  circu- 
larly polarised,  the  direction  of  vibration  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock 

If  the  third  circle  marks  the  points  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
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crystal  where  the  emei^ent  extraordinary  wave  has  fallen  three- 
quarters  of  a  wave-length  behind  the  ordinary  wave,  then,  at  any 
point  on  this  circle,  the  vibration  parallel  to  the  principal  plane 
is  behind  that  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  by  ir.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  resultant  vibrations  here  are  rectilinear,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  135°  to  the  principal  plane. 

Simitar   reasoning  could   be   extended  to  Other  circles  sur- 
rounding those  already  considered.    At  points  on  the  inner  and 
outer  circles  (Fig.  298),  cut  by  the  same  principal  plane,  the 
vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    Consequently,  if 
the  analyser  is  arranged  so  as  to  intercept  the  vibrations  from 
a  point  on  the  inner  circle,  those  from  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  outer  circle  will  be  trans- 
mitted.     Proceeding      around 
either  of  these  circles,  the  ab- 
solute   direction     of    vibration 
continually    changes.     If    the 
analyser  is  arranged  to  intercept 
vibrations  parallel  to  AE,  then 
the  points  D,  H,  at  the  middle 
points  of  opposite  quadrants  of 
the  inner  circle,  will  be  black, 
while  the  points  B ,  F,  at  the 
middle  points  of  the  remaining 

quadrants,  will  be  brightly  fig.  «,^-Diii««td  Rings,  dut  10 
illuminated.     Along    the  lines  S'^f'f^L^h"'^  "^  ^" 

AE   and    CG   (produced),   the  g^Sby  M*  w.  B.cl^t.s'"" 

illumination  is  practically  uni- 
form. Thus,  the  bright  rings  are  discontinuous,  and  appear  as 
if  the  portions  in  any  two  opposite  quadrants  were  contracted, 
or  expanded,  with  respect  to  those  in  the  remaining  quadrants 
(Fig.  299).  Using  white  light  as  an  illuminant,  the  colour  of 
the  portion  of  a  ring  in  one  quadrant  is  complementary  to  that 
of  the  portions  in  the  adjoining  quadrants. 

In  constructing  Fig.  298,  it  was  supposed  that  ihe  crystalline  plate 
under  examination  was  positive.  If  it  had  been  nt^live,  the  ordinary 
wave  would  have  fellen  behind  the  extraordinary  wave  during  trans- 
mission, and  on  emergence  along  the  inner  circle  the  phase  of  the 
ordinary  wave  would  have  been  ■  behind  the  extraordinary  wave.  As 
a,  consequence,  the  vibrations  along  Ihe  inner  circle  would  have  been  at 
O  O  2 
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right  angles  to  those  given  in  the  figure,  and  points  from  which  the 
vibrations  were  previously  transmitted  by  the  analyser  would  now  be 
characterised  by  vibrations  which  are  intercepted,  and  zn'ce  vcrsd. 
Using  white  light  as  an  illuminant,  the  colour  of  each  point  in  the  field 
changes  to  its  complementary,  when  a  positive  plate  is  interchanged  for 
a  negative  plate,  or  vice  versd.  This  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  positive  and  negative  crystals. 

Oireularly  Polarised  and  Analysed  Ught:  Uniaxal  Crys- 
tal.— The  vibrations  transmitted  normally  upward  through  the 
centre  of  Fig.  300  are  circular,  their  direction,  looking  down  on 
the  crystal,  being  left-handed,  or  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  clock.  Along  the  circle  where  the  phase  retardation  of  the 
extraordinary  behind  the  ordinary  wave  amounts  to  ir,  the 
vibrations  also  are  circular,  but  the  direction  here  is  right- 
handed.  Along  the  circle  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  where  the 
phase  retardation  amounts  to  2ir,  the  vibrations  are  circular 
and  left-handed,  and  so  on.  Let. us  suppose  that  a  quarter 
wave  plate,  say  of  quartz,  is  placed  above  the  crystal  under 
examination.  Each  circularly  polarised  wave  on  entering  the 
quarter  wave  plate  is  decomposed  into  two  plane-polarised  waves, 
and  during  transmission  the  extraordinary  wave  fi^lls  a  quarter  of 
a  wave-length  behind  the  ordinary  wave.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
axis  of  the  quarter  wave  plate  is  parallel  to  EA  (Fig.  298).  Then 
the  circular  vibration  from  the  centre  of  the  figure  gives  rise  to  an 
extraordinary  vibration,  parallel  to  EA,  and  an  ordinary  vibra- 
tion, perpendicular  to  EA,  on  entering  the  wave  plate.  Initially 
the  phase  of  the  ordinary  vibration  is  ir/2  behind  the  extra- 
ordinary vibration  ;  but  on  leaving  the  quarter  wave  plate  the 
retardation  of  the  extraordinary  wave  just  compensates  this 
phase  difference,  and  the  emergent  rectilinear  vibrations  are  in 
the  same  phase  ;  accordingly,  they  give  rise  to  a  resultant  recti- 
linear vibration,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  direction  EA 

The  circular  vibrations  issuing  from  points  on  the  crystal,  where 
the  phase  retardation  amounts  to  2fr,  4ir,  6ir, . .  .  &c.,  will  also^ 
after  traversing  the  quarter  wave  plate,  give  rise  to  rectilinear 
vibrations  inclined  at  45°  to  the  line  EA.  The  vibrations  issuing 
from  points  where  the  phase  retardation  is  equal  to  ir,  3v, 
5fr, . . .  &c.,  are  circular  and  right-handed,  looking  down  00 
the  crystal.  When  decomposed  into  rectilinear  vibrations 
on  entering  the  quarter  wave  plate,  the  phase  of  the  extra- 
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ordinaiy  vibration,  parallel  to  EA,  will  be  ff/z  behind  th« 
ordinary  vibration,  perpendicular  10  EA.  As  the  extraordinary 
wave  falls  a  quarter  wave-length  behind  the  ordinary  wave 
during  transmission  through  the  quarter  wave  plate,  the  two 
waves  difTer  in  phase  by  n  on  emergence,  and  they  consequently 
combine  to  form  a  resultant  rectilinear  vibration,  inclined  ai 
I3S°  to  EA. 

If  wc  now  analyse  the  light  leaving  the  quarter  wave  plate  by 
means  of  a  Nicol  of  which  the  principal  section  is  inclined  at 
45°  to  the  line  EA,  the  light  from 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and 
from  the  circles  where  the  phase 
retardation  amounts  to  lit,  4n-, 
6ir,  .  . .  &c.,  win  be  transmitted, 
whilst  that  from  the  circles 
where  the  phase  retardation 
amounts  toir,  3>r,  Sir,  . .  .  &c., 
will  be  intercepted.  Thus,  the 
field  will  show  a  number  of  rings 
alternately  bright  anddark,  with- 
out the  dark  brushes  produced 

when  the  light  is  plane-polarised  p,^  »o.-c<M.tii.uau.  Rings,  das  <c 
and  analysed  {Fig.   300).    On  CimaWiy  polarised sndCircuiarij 

',  J    .-'      '    ,.      ,  An»lys«i  Light.    (From  a  pholo- 

rotating    the    anaJysmg    NicoI  graph  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft.) 

through  90°,  without  moving  the 

quarter  wave  plate,  the  rings  previously  dark  become  bright, 
and  vice  versd.  Simultaneously  rotating  the  analysing  Nicol 
arid  quarter  wave  plate  produces  no  change. 

Divergent  Light :  SUxal  Orrstal.— The  refraction  of  light 
by  a  biaxal  crystal  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
An  incident  plane  wave  is  decomposed  into  two  plane-polarised 
waves  in  which  the  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  these  waves  are,  in  general,  transmitted  with  different 
velocities.  When  the  direction  of  transmission  coincides  with 
either  of  two  directions  in  the  crystal,  termed  the  optic  axes,  the 
velocities  of  the  two  waves  are  equal.  Hence,  when  divet^ent 
light  is  transmitted  through  a  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes,  no  pha^e  change  is 
introduced  between  the  waves  travelling  along  the  optic  axes. 
For  other  directions,-the phase  change  introduced  between  thtt 
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polarised  waves  varies.    We  may  draw  a  number  of  curves 
around  the  points  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ctystal  cut  by  the 
optic  axes,  such  that  the  phase  difference  between  the  polarised 
waves  emerging  along  each  curve  is  constant.   The  curves,  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  end  of  either  optic  axis,  are  oval  ;  but 
those   corresponding  to  greater  phase  retardations  are    drawn 
out  so  that  corresponding  curves,  surrounding  the  ends  of  the 
two  axes,  tend  to  meet ;  and  one  curve  generally  takes  the  form 
of  the  figure  8,  the  two  loops  surrounding  the  two  ends  of  the 
axes.    Curves  cor- 
responding  to 
greater    phase   re- 
tardations approxi- 
mately    take    the 
form  of  ellipses  sur> 
rounding  the  ends 
of  both  axes   (Fig. 
301).     The  form  of 
these    curves    can 
be   understood,  in 

Fia.    30i.-Curv=s  of   Equal  Wave  Relardation,  a  general    manner, 

by     reference      to 

the  drawing  of  the  biaxal  wave  surface  (Fig.  282,  p.  ;38). 

The  directions  of  vibration  in  the  component  polarised  waves 
emei^ing  at  any  point  M  (Fig.  301)  are  determined  as  follows. 
From  M  draw  straight  lines  MF,  MF',  to  the  ends  of  the  optic 
axes.  Then  the  vibrations  are  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  FMF'  (coinpaie 
P'  545)-  Thus,  to  obtain  the  component  vibrations  at  M,  we 
must  resolve  the  incident  wave  vibrations  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  FMF'. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  incident  light  vibrations  are 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axes,  or  in  the  direction 
BOA.  Then  along  the  line  BOA  the  only  vibrations  emergii^ 
from  the  crystal  are  in  the  direction  BOA.  Along  the  line 
DOC  the  oniy  vibrations  emerging  from  the  crystal  wil!  be 
perpendicular  to  DOC,  or  parallel  to  BOA.  Thus,  if  the 
analysing  Nicol  intercepts  'vibrations  parallel  to  BOA  (iV.  if 
the  polariser  and  analyser  are  crossed),  there  will  be  a  black 
cross  in  the  field,  one  arm  being  along  BQA,  and  th^  9thcc 
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along  DOC  (Fig.  302).  The  coloured  rings  formed  in  ihe 
lemainderof  the  field  can  be  explained  in  a  manner  essentially 
similar  to  that  described  with 
respiect  to  uniaxal  crystals  (p. 
556)-  If  the  analyser  is  rotated 
through  90",  the  black  cross  is 
replaced  by  a  white  cross,  and 

the  colour  of  each  ring  changes  i 

to    its   complementary.     When  I 

the  Nicols  are  crossed,  and  the  h    a      ' 

plane    containing  the  axes  of       '%^~(f,^"'.  phonograph  °i^ 
the  biaxal    crystal    makes    an  Mr.  w.  B.  Croft.) 

angle  of  45"  with  the  principal 

section  of  the  polariser  (i.e.  the  incident  light  vibrations  make 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  BOA,  Fig.  301),  the  black  brushes 
take  Ihe  forms  of  hyperbolic  curves,  one  passing  through  the  end 
of  each  optic  axis  (Fig.  302). 
When  a  biaxal  crystal,  cut  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  optic 
axes,  is  placed  between  crossed 
Nicols  and  examined  by  diver- 
gent     light,     coloured     rings 
similar    to    those    due    to    a 
uniaxal    crystal    are   produced. 
There  is,  however,  only  a  single 
black  brush  crossing  the  field ; 
Fic.  303.-RirtK5andBnBhHdu.to       ^^is  brush   corre.spondB  to  the 
Niit  single  brush  crossing  each  of  the 

"eyes"  in  Figs.  302  and  303. 
^qiaratlis. — The  rings  and  brushes  due  to  uniaxal  crystals, 
and  some  biaxal  crystals,  .can  be  observed  by  placing  the 
crystal,  cut  in    a    suitable    direction,  between    crossed  tour- 
malines, and  looking  through  the  combination  at  a    bright 
cloud.    For    this    purpose 
tourmalines    may  be  c 
veniently  mounted  on  ^ 
supports  (Fig.  304),  in  which 
form  they  are  termed  lour- 

maline  forceps.    Each  tour-  --..-,     - ,— 

maline  can  be  rotated  independently.    To  observe  the  black 
brushes,  rotate  one  tourmaline  till  it  intercepts  the  light  trans- 
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mitted  by  the  other,  and  then  insert  the  crystal.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  is  a  uniaxal  crystal  crystallising  in  tablets  which 
cleave  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  so  that  a  crystal  can,  by 
trial,  easily  be  split  down  to  a  requisite  thickness,  and  no  grinding 
or  polishing  is  needed.  Mica  is  a  biaxal  crystal  which  cleaves 
perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes,  and  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  rings  and  brushes  of 
biaxal  crystals.  In  different  samples  of  mica  the  angle 
between  the  optic  axes  varies  considerably  ;  some  specimens  of 
mica  act  almost  as  uniaxal  crystals.  When  the  angle  between 
the  axes  is  great,  the  "  eyes  "  can  only  be  seen  separately  by 
looking  obliquely  through  the  tourmalines  with  the  mica 
between  them. 

Fig.  305  represents  a  more  elaborate  piece  of  apparatus  designed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Wright,*  for  observing  and  projecting  polarisation  effects. 


Fig.  305. — Apparatus  for  projecting  Rings  an4  Bnishea. 


PN  is  the  polarising  Nicol ;  after  traversing  this,  light  is  converged  by 
the  lens  system  F,  and  is  finally  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  crystal  by 
the  lenses  mounted  on  the  slide-holder  C.  The  latter  fits  on  the 
nozzle  of  F,  and  the  crystal  is  held  by  the  small  spring  shown.  The 
light  then  traverses  a  series  of  lenses  forming  an  objective,  and  an  image 
of  the  rings  and  brushes  is  formed  at  the  second  principal  locus  of  this 
objective;  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  interfering  rays  O 
and  £  (Fig.  293,  p.  555)  are  parallel,  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  the 
second  focal  plane  of  the  objective.  The  lenses  H  and  K  focus  the  rings 
on  a  screen,  the  rays  crossing  each  other  in  the  analysing  Nicol  AN. 

Determination  of  the  Angle  between  the  Axes  of  a  Biaxal 

Crystal.— Fig.  306  represents  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  may 

1  Light.,  Lewis  Wright,  p.  249  (Macmillan). 
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be  used  (or  this  puqiose.  Light  is  polarised  by  reflection  from 
the  sheet  of  b1a.ck  glass  AA  (or  the  glass  may  be  removed,  and 
a  Nicol  used  as  polariser),  a.nd  is  then  focussed,  by  a  lens  B, 
on  the  crystal  supported  in  the  slide-holder  K.  Another  lens, 
C,  forms  an  image  of  the  rings  and  brushes  a.t  F,  which  can  be 
viewed  through  an  eye-piece  lens,  D,  and  an  analysing  Nicol,  T. 
The  biaxal  crystal  is  mounted  on  K,  so  that  the  two  "  eyes  "  (Figs, 
302  and  303}  appear  in  the  same  vertical  line.    The  slide-holder 


Fic  3dA.— AnuttUus  for  detenninini  the  Angle  between  the  Axe*  of  aCiyttaL 

is  then  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  till  one  "eye"  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  position  of  the  vernier  N 
is  noted.  The  slide-holder  is  then  rotated  till  the  other  "eye" 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  position  of  the 
vernier  is  again  observed.  The  difference  between  the  two 
vernier  readings  gives  the  "apparent"  angle  between  the  optic 
axes.  If  the  crystal  is  surrounded  with  a  liquid  in  which  the 
velocity  of  light  is  equal  to  the  wave  velocity  along  the  optic 
axes  of  the  crystal,  the  true  angle  between  the  optic  axes  may 
be  directly  observed. 
Dispersion  of  tiie  Optde  Axes.— In  the  majority  of  biaxal 
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crystals  the  optic  axes  have  different  directions  for  different 
wave-lengths  of  light.  In  brookite  and  chrysoberyl  the  optic 
axes,  for  rays  from  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum,  lie  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  the  system  of  rings  produced 
by  these  crystals  are  examined  by  monochromatic  light,  as 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  is  continuously  varied  the  "  eyes  " 
draw  nearer  to  each  other,  until  for  a  certain  wave-length  the 
rings  and  brushes  resemble  those  of  a  uniaxal  crystal.  On  still 
further  varying  the  wave-length,  the  "  eyes  "  separate  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  first  observed. 

Mitscherlich's  Experiment.— In  most  biaxal  crystals  the 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes  varies  with  the  temperature.  The 
rings  and  brushes  of  selenite  undergo  an  interesting  change  as 
the  temperature  is  raised.  At  first  the  eyes  draw  nearer  to 
each  other,  until  they  coalesce  into  a  single  set  of  rings,  similar 
to  those  characteristic  of  a  uniaxal  crystal.  On  raising  the 
temperature  still  farther,  the  eyes  separate  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  first  observed.  On  cooling,  the  axes  gener- 
ally return  to  their  original  directions.  On  cooling  after  long- 
continued  heating,  however,  the  crystal  may  return  only  to  the 
uniaxal  stage.  Accordingly,  when  selenite  crystals,  possessing 
the  properties  of  uniaxal  crystals,  are  found  in  rocks,  we  may 
infer  that  these  rocks  have  suffered  prolonged  heating  at  some 
previous  time. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XX 

1.  Explain  the  coloration  produced  in  parallel  light  by  thin  crys- 
talline plates  placed  between  the  polariser  and  the  analyser  of  a 
polariscope. 

2.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  the  optical  phenomena  displayed  by 
a  thin  plate  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  when 
viewed  in  convergent  light  between  crossed  Nicol's  prisms. 

3.  Describe,  in  a  general  manner,  the  formation  of  the  rings  and 
brushes  seen  when  convergent  light,  traversing  a  plate  of  crystal,  is 
viewed  between  crossed  Nicols. 

Draw  a  careful  diagram  of  the  path  of  the  rays  through  the  lenses 
of  a  polariscope  arranged  to  show  this. 

4.  Describe  and  explain  the  appearance  seen  when  a  thin  parallel 
slice  of  quartz,  cut  so  that  the  crystalline  ajcis  is  PQ|1Y)^1  to  the  surface,  is 
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viewed  between  crossed  tourmaliaes  held  close  to  the  eye,-  [a)  by  white 
light,  {d)  by  the  light  of  a  sodium  flame. 

5.  A  plate  of  uniaxal  crystal,  cut  with  the  faces  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  is  placed  between  a  polariser  and  an  analyser.  How  would  you 
arrange  a  source  of  light  and  lenses  to  show  a  system  of  rings  on  a  screen  ? 

Explain  how  the  rings  are  formed  when  the  polariser  and  analyser 
are  crossed. 

6.  How  thick  should  a  quarter  wave  plate  of  selenite  be  if  cleaved 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axis  ?  The  principal  refractive 
indices  of  selenite  may  be  taken  as  1*530,  1*523,  1*521,  for  light  of 
wave-length  *oooo6  cm. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the 
effect  of  electric  stress,  upon  a  beam  of  polarised  light  traversing  the 
dielectric  between  two  conductors  at  different  potentials. 

Practical 

1.  Arrange  the  polariscope  so  as  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  rings 
and  brushes  of  the  specimens  of  nitre  and  calc-spar  given  you. 

2.  With  the  mica  supplied,  construct  a  quarter  wave  plate  for  sodium 
light. 

3.  Examine  by  means  of  a  tourmaline  polariscope  the  crystals  supplied 
to  you  ;  describe  what  you  see,  and  state  the  inferences  you  draw, 

4.  A  specimen  of  a  crystal  placed  in  convergent  light  between 
crossed  Nicols  is  exhibited  to  you  under  such  conditions  that  its  tem- 
perature can  be  altered,  the  coloured  bands  produced  being  projected 
on  a  screen.  Describe  the  phenomena  you  observe,  before,  during,  and 
after  the  heating  of  the  crystal,  and  state  what  conclusions  you  draw 
from  them. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

Chapter  I  (p.  20) 

2.  When  the  screen  is  close  to  the  mirror^  the  illuminated  patch  will 
be  rectangular ;  when  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror,  an  image 
of  the  sun  will  be  formed.  The  effect  is  very  much  the  same  as 
if  the  sun's  rays  were  transmitted  obliquely  through  a  small  square 
aperture.     (See  p.  5. ) 

Chapter  III  (pp.  80-82) 

2.  Raised  by  ^  of  its  true  distance  below  the  surface. 

9.  Angles  of  prism,  60**,  60",  and  60*. 

10.  f^—  -32*2  mm. 

13.  V  =■  -4*8  ins.  ;  length  of  image  =  3  ins. 

14.  (fl)  «>  =  -  207  cms.  ;  length  of  image  =  0*345  cm. 
{b)  Image  is  depressed  by  3*4  cms. 

15.  Focal  length  in  water  :  focal  length  in  air  =  4  : 1. 
17.  (it)  See  also  p.  446.   ' 

19.  (a)  +  16  ins.  from  concave  lens,    (b)  +  90  ins.  from  convex  lens. 

20.  The  second  principal  focus  of  the .  lens  facing  the  incident  rays 
must  coincide  with  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  other  lens. 

Chapter  IV  (pp.  107-109) 

2«    M  =   nj2.. 

3.  The  limiting  angle  of  the  prism  is  such  that  the  ray  is  incident 
internally  on  the  second  face  at  the  critical  angle.     Thus — 


a  =  sin"  ^ 


("^)  *-"-(;> 


6.  For  (2),  see  p.  210. 

10.  r/  =  -fj'  =  30  cms.;  F  =  -  i8'i  cms, 

13-  /'  =  78*9  cms.;  F  =  -  136*5  cms. 

15.  i"-s. 
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Chapter  VII  (pp.  157-158) 

6.  There  is  no  such  point,  since  in  general  the  principal  points  of 
the  lens  combination  do  not  coincide.     (Compare  Question  10.) 
9.  3 '94  sq.  mm. 

Chapter  IX  (p.  198) 

1.  («)  -  5  dioptres ;  {b)  +  20  cms. 

2.  20/6. 

3.  II. 

Chapter  X  (p.  218) 

I.  o*55  inch  beyond  objective. 

3.  If  the  telescope  is  adjusted  for  the  normal  eye  at  rest,  magnifica- 
tion =  23. 

6.  If  the  telescope  is  adjusted  for  the  normal  eye  at  rest,  focal  length 
of  eye-piece  =  072  inch  nearly. 

7.  If  distance  of  distinct  vision  =10  ins.,  and  microscope  is  adjusted 
to  give  maximum  magnification,  object  must  be  placed  1*14  ins. 
(nearly)  beyond  objective. 

Chapter  XIII  (pp.  328-329) 
5.  See  also  p.  446. 

Chapter  XVI  (pp.  425-426) 
7.  Use  formulae — 

2/i8  cos  r  =  n\, 
8  =  Da/8R. 


8  X  3  X  589 


=  1,226  cms. 


Chapter  XVII  (pp.  469-470) 

5.  See  p.  446.  Points  remote  from  the  axis,  with  respect  to  which 
the  convergent  wave  surface  comprises  any  odd  number  of  half-period 
elements,  will  be  bright.     (Compare  p.  439. ) 

Chapter  XVIII  (pp.  509-511) 
18.  0*00162  cm. 

Chapter  XX  (pp.  570-571) 

,  00006  . 

0  = — -  =  o*ooi6  cm. 

4  X  (1-530  -  1-520 
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Crystalline  lens,  159,  164 
Crj'stals,  positive  and  negative,  491 ;  bi- 

axal  —,  408,  538,  565 
Curie^  Madame^  374 
Curvature,    centre   of,   27 ;   measurement 

of — ,  116,  119 ;  radius  of — ,  28,  59 
Curvature  of  image,  126,  129 

Dale,  385 

Deflections,  meastu%ment  of,  26 

DelisU,  441 

Density,  optical,  8,  283,  384 

Deslandrgs,  357 

Deviation  56,  309 ;  angle  of  minimum  — , 

56,  103,  310 
DewoTy  368,  386 
Diffraction,  429 ,  etc. 
Diffraction  grating,  448,  459 ;  dispersive 

power  of  — ,  454  ;  resolving  power  of  — , 

^.455 
Dioptre^  74 

Dispersion,  83,    316  ;  anomalous—,   380; 

theory  of—,  375 
Dispersive   power  of  medium,  92  ;   —  of 

grating,  454 
Distortion  of  image,  12^ 
Distribution  of  energy  in  spectrum,  349 
Divergent  lens,  70 
Donders,  155 
Z><7///(pr  effect,  350,  357 
Double  image  prism,  497 
Double  refraction,  485 
Drudt,  385 

Echelon  grating,  466 

Edser,  419 

Elasticity,  267 

Elastic  solid,  266,  269,  5x3,  527,  548 

Electron,  337 

Elliptic  polarisation,  499,  502,  524 

Emmetropic  eye,  T67 

Encke's  comet,  ^27 

Energy,    potential,    252,    268,    275,  282 ; 
kinetic  — ,  252,  274,  282 

Equivalent  lens,  74,  158 

Ether,  luminiferous,  286,  325,  513 

External  conical  refraction,  544 

Eye,  159 ;  cardinal  points  of — ,  151  ;  opti- 
cal system  of — ,  149  ;  schematic  — ,  154 

Eye-lens,  199,  205 

Eye-piece,  xoi,  205,  208 

Far  point,  170 
Field-lens,  204 


Fitzgerald,  364 

FizeaUy  224,  226 

Fluorescence,  364,  371,  372,  383 

Fluted  spectrum,  334,  336,  342 

Focal  distances  of  refracting  surface,  63; 

—  of  thin  lens,  69 ;  —  of  thick  lens,  138 
Focal  length  of  mirror,  33  ;  —  of  lens,  69 
Focal  lines,  124,  127,  301 
Foci,  aplanatic,  42,  77  ;  conjugate  — ,  33. 

62  ;  principal  — ^  62,  68 
Forbes,  225 

Foucault,  98,  226,  227,  231 
Fovea  centiylis,  178 
Fraunhofer,  92,  340 
Fresnel,  322,  327,  394,  504,  5x2,  547,  etc. 
Fresneis  rhomb,  523 
Fresnefs  wave  surface,  53  x,  536,  etc 

Galileo,  200,  219 
Gauss,  X47 
Gladstone,  385 
Glazebrook,  403,  494,  547 
Grease-spot  photometer,  ir 
Green,  527,  548 
Gregory,  217 
Griffitk,  34a 

Hadley,  :ii2 

Half-period  zones,  289 

Half-shade,  507 

Half-wave  plate,  508 

Harcourt,  Vernon,  X3 

Harmonic  motion,  240,  250,  etc 

He/ner-Alteneck,  13 

Helmholtz,  x6i,  164,  X69,  183,  376 

Herschel,  96,  2x6 

Homogeneous  immersion,  78,  448 

Muggins,  Sir  IV,,  355 

Huyghens,  207,  ao8,  288,  489,  493,  etc 

Huyghens  s  zones,  288 

Hypermetropia,  X85,  x88,  X95 


Illumination)  oblique,  X7 

Image,  22 ;  graphic  determination  of 
35,  64,  7x,  X43  ;  —  in  concave  minor, 
— ^  in  convex  mirror,  3X,  35  ;  —  in  ] 
mirror,  22  ;  —  in  plane   refracting 
face,  53  ;  —  in  spherical  refracting 
face,  64  ;  —  in  lens,  7x  ;  curvature  of 
129,  151 ;  distortion  of — ,  131 

Images  m  two  inclined  mirrors,  34 ;  - 
two  parallel  mirrors,  36 

Index  of  refraction,  8,  49,  105 

I  nfra-red  rays,  wave-length  of,  464 

1  nfra-red  spectrum,  344 

Insolation,  366 

Intensity,  516 

Interference,  3x7,  380,  etc 

Interferometer,  Aficnelson's,  4x8 ;  J^ 
—,422 

Internal  conical  refraction,  540 
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Intomal  reflection,  50,  30^ 
Intrinsic  luminosity,  17 
Inverse  square  law,  9^  977 
Irradiation,  177 
Isotropic  media,  5x3 


J«c0h's  membrane,  173 
J'mmtMf  423 
javalf  163 

Jofyt  13 


Kathode  rays,  370 

KeeUr,  357 

JSCtUntTf  S05 

Kehi»,Lordt  338,  350,  3^,  548 

Kerry  i?r.,  560 

fCtMntr^  yfif. 

Kinetic  energy,  875,  383 

Kjrchkoff,  339,  379,  387 

Kwidty  3^1  385 


Lahtle  ether,  549 

I^f&lejtt  344f  464,.  etc 

Z^mmrgnfs  saccharunetev,  507 

LeStdtWf  363 

I^tnardf  371 

Lens,  66 ;  convergent  or  divergent  — ,  70 ; 
crossed  — ,  133 ;  equivalent  — ,  74  ;  — 
•ombioatioiafii  1x3 ;  focal   length  of  «-»» 


Mica,  554,  568  ^ 

Mic/ulsan^  339,  tfa^  336,  4x8,  430^  466 
Minn  ■nillaMniiy/aaa 
Micron,  331 


60,  MX  f  thick  — ,  113,  135 
Jght, 


Light,  velocity  of,  319;  mechanical  pres- 
sure of  — ,  3i6x  ;  standards  of  ->,  z3 

Line  spectrum,  330,  334,  336 

Ltffmann^  433 

Listing,  147,  154 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  397,  541,  544 

Lodge,  Dr.,  333 

Larentz  and  Lerenz,  386 

Luminiferous  ether,  sSiS,  335 

Luminosity,  intrinac,.  Z7  '^-^  of  imagCt  40^ 
79 ;  visual  estimate  ot  —,  19 

Lummer,  333 


MacCullagk,  534 

Macula  lutea,  ^78 

Magic  lantern,  3^5 

Magnification,  due  to  mirror,  38 ;  •-•  due 
to  refracting  surface,  65 ;  ~  dEue  to  thin 
lenik  73»  x'St  ~-  due  to  thick  lens,  Z44, 
147  ;  —  due  to  spectacles,  i^ ;  —  due  to 
telescope,  300;  —  due  to  microscope,  303 

Magnifying  glass,  196 

Malus,  487 

Mascart,  493 

Maxwell.  356,  36c 

Mercury  lamp,  333 

Metallic  reflection  and  refraction,  384-5 

Methven,  13 

Metre  in  terms  of  wave-lengths,  4»z  . 


boloidal  — ,  43 

Mankkoeven,  3^6 
llj]iikipla  r^BOtioBt,  as 
Myopia,  Z85,  Z87,  Z95 

Near  point,  270 
Newcomb,  333 

Newton,  84,  335,  388,  341,  404 
Newton's  rings,  408 
Nicots  prism,  495 

Nodal  points,    144 ;  experimental  deter- 
mination of  ~,  Z48  ;  —  of  eye,  153 
Nodes,  364 
Normal  spiectrum,  45Z 


Objective,     telescope,    96,    109;    micro* 
scope  — ,  98,  304  ;  photograph  — ,  314 
Opaaty,  6 
Ophthalmometer,  x6z 
Ophthalmoscope,  Z83    - 
Optic  axes  of  crystal,  538, 568 


Paschen,  347 

Pencil,   3 ;    astigmatic  -^f    19$ ;  oblique 

centric «"»  zas ;  mKVitnc  >-,  139 
Pendulum,  353 
Pentane  stsudard,  s^ 
Penumbra,  4 
Periodic  motion^  339 
Persistence  of  vision,  Z76 
Phakoscope,  Z69- 
Phase,  259 

Phase  change  on  reflection,  383,  398,  484 
Phosphorescence,  365 
Phosphoroscope,  366 
Photographic  objective,  314 
Photometry,  10 
Pile  of  plates,  476 
Pin-hole  camera,  5,  44a 
Poggendarff,  27 

Poisson,  413,  44X  '    ^ 

Polarisation,  32^1, 471 ;  -^  by  ceflectioD,  47ir, 

47^,  ^2z  ;  —  by  dmible  refiflction,  486; 

elliptic  and  circular  — ,  499,  502' 
-  Polariscope,  473 
Polarised  light,  dtrtotion  of  displaconcnt 

in,  4771.484 
Pole  of  mirror,  27  ;  —  of  wave  surface,  4sS 
Polonium,  374 
Potential  energy,  352,  268,  275,  282 

P  P 
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Power  of  lens,  74 

Presbyopia.  170,  189,  195 

PrincipaJ  fbd^  of  surface,  6z ',  r- of  thin  lens, 

68  ;  ■—  of  thick  lens,  138 
Principal  foculof  mirror,  33 
Principal  plane,,  36,  64,  71 
Principal  planes  oi  thick  lens,  .138,  141 
Prindpai  ppint$,  113,  138,  140;  —  of  eye, 

»5a       •.,-;•, 

Pring^sAetm,  336 

Prism,  53 ;  angle  of — ,  88 ;  totally  reflecting 

^— »52 

Punctum  proximum,(i7o:;;-^remotum,  156 

Purkinje's  figures,  174. 


Quarter-wave  plate,  501 
Quartz,  491,  495,  503,  560 


Radian,  15 

Radiation,  337         ; 

Radiumj  374 

Radius  of  curvature,  38,  59,  216 

Rainbows,  xox 

RamsdeHy  306,  208 

Ray,  3,  393 

Rayleigh,  Lord,   133,  414,  445,  447,  476, 

481J  48i,  537,  548j  etc 
Real  image,  31 
Reduced  eye,  Z54 
Reflection,  6,  393 ;  --  at  plane  surface,  32, 

296 ;  —  at  spherical  surface^  36,   397 ; 

difiusive  — ,  7 ;  oblique  centric  — .  135  ; 

total  internal  — ,  50, 306, 521 ;  selective  — , 

383 

R^eclions,  multiple,  23 

Refraction,  7,  46,.  3x1 ;  -^  at  plane  surface, 
46,  53.  302,  312 ;  —  at  spherical  surface, 
59. 313 ;  —  through  a  plate,  47 ; — through 
a  prism,  55,  308  ;  —  through  a  lens,  67, 
315  ;  oblique  centric  — ,  X38  ;  double  — , 
485  ;  conical  — ,  540,  544 

Refractive  equivalents,  385  ;  —  index,  45, 

54,  57.  90.  305 
Reich,  331 
Remold,  422    . 
Residual  rays,  384 
SLrsolving  power  of  optical  instruments, 

4^6;  — of  grating,  455 
Retma,  160,  17^ 
Reversibility  of  rays,  46,  413 
Richter,  33X 
Rigidity,  367 

Rings  and  brashes,  559-568 
Rods  and  cohm,  173,  X79 
RSmer,  3x9 
R&nigen,  369 

Roution  of  plane  polarisation,  503 
Rowland,  46X 
Rubens,  347,  382,  384,  464 
RUcker,  ^23 
Runt/era,  ix 


Saccharimeter,  507 

Saturn's  rings,  355 

Scattering  of  light;  479 

Schematic  eye,  154 

Sckifftz,  162 

Schirmerf  20 

Selective  absorption,    338,  379 ;  —  reflec- 

tion,  384  '   . 

Selenite,  553 
Sellfiteier,  375 
Senior,  425 
Sextant,  212 

Shadows,  3,  43X,  433,  441 
Shear,  267  , 

Signs,  conventions  as  to,  28 
Sine,  29 

Sky,  colour  of,  481  . 
Snell,  8 
Solar  spectrum,  340 ;  distribution  of  energy 

bond  angle,  15 

Spectacles,  187 

Spectrometer,  86 ;  adjustment  of  — ,   88  ;* 
calibration  of  — ,  331 

Si>ectrum,  visible,  83,  330 ;  pure  — ,  85  ; 
infra-red  — ,  34^ ;  ultra-violet  ^—,  343 

Spherical  aberration,  of  mirror,  41,  123 ;  — 
of  lens,  77  ;  methods  bf  minimising  — ,  132 

Spherometer,  xzg 

Standard  candle,  12 

Sianhofe,  198 

Stansfield,  H.,  ^<)  ^ 

Stellar  motion  in  line  of  sight,  355  ;  — ' 
spectra,  342  . 

Stewart,  387 

Stokes,  SirG,,  328,"  364,  365,  4x3,  493,  etc 

Strain,  266 ;  compresaonal  — ^  a66 ;  shear- 
ing — ,  267 

Stress,  266 

Stroboscope,  177 

Sulzer,  i6g 


Telescope,  reflecting,  2x6 ;  refracting  — , 
X99 ;  astronomical  — ,  Z99 ;  terrestrial  — , 
20X  ;  Galileo's  — ^  200 

Tenth-metre,  33X  ' 

Thick  lenses,  1x3 

Toepier,  99 

Total  internal  reflection,  50,  306^  4x1,  521 

Tourmaline,  324,  386,  474,  4^ 

Tourmaline  forceps,  567 

Transparency,  6 

Transverse  waves,  259,  269,  278,  325,  etc. 

TyndiUl,  347,  368,  48X 


Ultra-violet  spectrum,  343 

Umbra,  4 

Uniaxal  crystal,  491,  546,  555^  564 

Vector,  237 

Velocity  of  light,  2x9-232 ;  —  in  water. 
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Vibrations,  237  i  loru-cu 
Vincent,  Dr.,  318,  398 
ViolU,  IS 
Virtual  imase,  33 
Visual  purple,  xSz 
Vitreous  humour,  z6o 

Wave-length,  359 

Wave-length  decerminations,  391,  395»  4iOf 

422,  453,  458,  4631  464 
Wave    tram,    359 ;    —  motion,    257 ;    — 

velocity,  371,  378 
Wave  surface,  uniaxal,  491 ;  biaxal  — ,  537 
Waves,  stationary,  363  ;  transverse  — ,  359, 

369,  378,  334 


Wave  theory  of  light,  386 

Weber y  30 

Wiener,  483 

Wilson,  54,  87,  396 

Wollaston,  108,  493.  497 

W&od,  R,  W.,  99,  300,  380,  385,  444)  440 

Wright,  X..,  568 

X  rays,  369,  377 

Yellow  spot,  178 
Young^  and  Forbes,  325 
Young,  Dr.,  327,  411 

Zone  plate,  443 
Zones,  Huygkens's,  388 
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